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PREFACE. 


Thb  unfortunate  death  of  the  Author,  on  the  eve  of  the 

publication  of  this  work,  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  say 

a  few  words  to  the  Public.     Mr.  Keith  Johnston  left 

England,  in  order  to  lead  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's 

expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the  country  north  of 

Lake  Nyaasa,  as  the  book  was  passing  through  the  press. 

The  last  portions  of  the  MS.  were  sent  from  Zanzibar, 

and  proofs  left  by  the  return  mail,  that  they  might  receive 

attention  from  him  during  his  halt  there,  or  on  his  onward 

journey ;  but  before  they  had  arrived  Mr.  Keith  Johnston 

had  fallen  a  victim  to  exposure  and  the  climate,  and  k 

career  already  marked  by  good  work  done  for  Geography, 

and  giving  great   promise  of   future   achievement,  was 

suddenly  brought  to  an  end.     Under  these  circumstances, 

as  it  was  necessary  to  take  steps  to  ensure  for  the  book 

the  same  advantages  which  it  would  have  derived  from  a 

last  revision  by  its  Author,  Mr.  Drew,  of  Eton  College, 

and  the  Author's  old  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Bolton, 

have  kindly  given  their  aid,  and  seen  it  through  the  press. 

I  have  therefore  much  confidence  that  this  last  result  of 

the  Author's  labour  and  skill  is  sent  forth  in  a  fitting 

state  and  form. 

EDWARD  STANFORD. 

55  Chakino  Cross,  January  1880. 
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GEOGRAPHY : 

« 

HISTOEICAI^  PHYSICAL,  AND  DESCEIPTIVE. 


I.  INTEODUCTOEY  CHAPTER 

DIRECTION  AND  DISTANCE. 

1.  Thb  first  and  most  important  question  that  Geography^  has  to 
answer  is  where  ?  In  order  to  answer  this — to  describe  where  any 
place  or  object  is — ^it  is  necessary  to  imderstand  what  is  meant  by 
direction  and  distance. 

If  we  go  out  into  the  open  fields,  the  sky  above  appears  like  a 
vast  dome  that  reaches  down  to  the  earth  on  all  sides,  forming  a 
great  circle  in  the  centre  of  which  we  are  standing.  This  circle, 
where  earth  and  sky  seem  to  meet,  being  the  limit  or  boundary  of 
what  we  can  see,  is  called  the  horizon.' 

Eveiy  morning  the  sun  seems  to  rise  near  the  same  part  of  the 
horizon  circle,  and  to  climb  slowly  up  into  the  arch  of  the  sky 
during  the  day,  descending  again  gradually  till  it  disappears  in  the 
evening  at  a  point  opposite  to  that  at  which  it  was  first  seen. 

If  we  watch  this  apparent  movement  of  the  sun  across  the  sky 
from  day  to  day,  we  shall  soon  notice  that  the  sun  appears  in  the 
same  direction  from  us,  or  over  the  same  house,  or  hill,  or  church, 
or  wood,  every  day  at  noon,  or  when  it  is  highest  The  best  way 
to  convince  ourselves  of  this  will  be  to  mark  out  on  the  ground,  or 
on  the  floor  of  the  room,  the  line  of  shadow  thrown  by  any  upright 
object — a  post  or  a  straight  tree  trunk,  the  comer  of  the  house  wall 

1  Ttom  Greek  g^  the  earth,  tnd  ffrapho  to  write  or  deecilbe. 
*    ^  s  from  Greek  orUo  to  bound  or  limit 
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2  THE  LONDON  GEOGRAPHT. 

or  the  mde  of  the  window — when  the  jsom  u  highest,  or  when  the 
shadow  ia  ehortest,  and  to  wateli  the  return  of  the  shadow  to  thia 
line  at  each  midday. 

S.  That  end  of  this  midday  or  meridian*  line  that  we  have 
drawn,  which  points  towards  the  sun  at  noon,*  marks  the  direction 
called  tmOh;  and  the  opposite  end,  towards  which  the  shadow 
points  at  noon,  shows  the  direction  named  the  norih.*  That  side 
of  the  honae,  or  other  object,  which  laces  the  snn  and  is  lighted  up 
fay  it  at  noon,  is  thus  called  the  $mUK  tide ;  the  oppomte  one,  which 
is  in  shade  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  is  the  north  lidt.  Notice 
some  prominent  object,  a  tree,  or  spire,  or  hill,  that  lies  north  or 
south  from  where  you  are. 

3.  The  point  on  the  horizon  ciide  near  which  the  sun  rises  in 
the  morning,  midway  between  north   and   south  on   that   side,  is 
named  the  eatt;  the  opposite  direction,  that  near  which  the  snn 
sets  in  the  eTening,  is  c^ed  the  uwri;  the  side  of  the  honse  which 
&ces  the  morning  sun  is  thus  the  soil  tide;  that  which  looks  towards 
the  sun  setting  the 
vxit  nde.     We  may 
mark    out  these  di- 
rections by  drawing 
a  line  at  right  angles 
across  our  uorth  and 
south  line. 

4.  The  four  direc- 
tions thus  kid  down 
— north,  south,  east, 
and  west — are  named 
the  cardinal  foinU 
of  the  eompau,  and 
give  the  foundation 
Yig_i_  of    all  geographical 

descriptions. 
Midway  between  these  cardinal  points,  secondary 
direction  points  are  drawn,  and  ate  named  from  those  ' 
between  which  they  lie — Tutrth-tatt,  between  north  and 
eait ;  louih-ttut,  between  south  and  east  ;  myulh'V)ta,  ba- 
tween  south  and  west ;  and  northr^Be^^,  between  north  and 

1  Piom  Lat.  iiurldia,  mtddir.  t  In  the  aorthcm  hemtiplMra. 

•  To  tnuk  tho  HEriaimn  linn  with  grwtw  *ermtcj,  Ht  np  ■  nnjeht  rtlck  dd  ■  laral 
plKO  of  grouiuL  ThreA  or  four  boiui  bvron  noon  m«uu»  the  Imgib  of  1U  «b«doir  on 
the  gioDiid  irlth  ■  piece  of  itring,  and  rrain  tbe  bottom  of  the  poet  u  i  oentn  ducrlba 
■  clrcl*  wltb  thli  dliUoce  u  ndlai.  UUervs  wbere  tbe  enil  of  tbe  eliiilov  loucbei 
ttali  circle  again  In  the  atlemoon ;  tben  Uw  Uoe  Joining  tbe  middle  point  botween 
tboa  two  DO  the  cLicle,  and  Uw  bottom  or  tlM  po*t,  glvea  tbs  line  of  tbs  meridian. 
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west,  afi  in  this  diagriim  ;  and  these  ahonld  be  marked  between 
the  cardinal  points  you  have  drawn  on  the  ground. 

5.  The  spaces  between  these  secondary  points  are  farther  divided 
and  sabdivided.  The  direction  midway  between  north  and  north- 
east takes  the  names  of  these  two  directions,  and  becomes  norih^ 
norihread;  between  north  and  north-north-east  comes  the  point 
called  north  by  ecuty  and  between  north-north-east  and  north-east 
that  named  nofih-«ut  hy  norihy  and  so  on.  There  are  thus  eight 
recognised  poinJU  in  each  quarter  of  the  circle,  or  thirty-two  points 
in  alL  One  of  the  first  duties  that  a  young  sailor  has  to  learn  is 
that  of  '^  boxing  the  compass,"  or  telliag  off  these  thirty-two  points 
in  order  thus:— 

North.  South. 

North  by  east.  South  by  west. 

North-north-east.  South-south-west. 

North-east  by  north.  South-west  by  south. 

Nofih-^aat,  Souik-weai, 

North-east  by  east  South-west  by  west. 

East-north-east.  West-south-west. 

East  by  north.  West  by  south. 

East.  West. 

East  by  south.  West  by  north. 

East-south-east.  West-north-west 

South-east  by  east.  North-west  by  west 

Sovih-tast,  NorthrwesL 

South-east  by  south.  North-west  by  north. 

South-south-east  North-north-west 

South  by  east  North  by  west 

NOBTH. 

And  backward  from  north  round  by  west  to  south  and  east 

6.  As  the  whole  circle  is  divided  into  360  degrees^  each  quadraiU 
of  the  circle,  or  the  arc  between  the  cardinal  points,  between  north 
and  east  for  instance,  comprises  90  degrees  of  the  circle,  and  90 
degrees  thus  represents  a  right  angle.  Each  degree  is  also  subdivided 
into  60  mimdet;  and  as  there  are  eight  minor  spaces  in  each 
quadrant,  the  angle  between  two  points  is  equal  to  11^  degrees  or 
deven  degrees  fifteen  minutes  ;  marked  thus,  11°  15'. 

7.  The  compass  that  we  have  been  drawing  upon  the  ground 
from  observation  of  the  sun's  position  at  noon  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  instrument  called  the  numm/efi'i  convpassy  which  is  a  divided 
card  borne  upon  a  magnetised  needle  that  points  towards  the 
magnetic  pole  of  the  earth.  This  magnetic  pole  does  not  correspond 
to  ^e  true  north  of  the  earth,  and  is  ever  gradually  changing  its 
position,  so  that  the  mariner's  compass  is  subject  to  an  error  called 

1  In  the  diyision  most  commonly  emplojed,  called  the  sexagesimal  scale. 
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the  variation.  To  find  out  the  amount  of  this  yariation  in  the 
instrument,  it  would  be  necessary  to  mark  out  a  true  compass  from 
observation  of  the  sun,  as  we  have  been  doing.  The  marinei^s  com- 
pass is  thus  an  untrue  guide  unless  its  error  is  exactly  known  and 
allowed  for,  but  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  use  it,  or,  indeed,  any 
instrument  or  appliance  other  than  we  can  readily  make  for  our- 
selves. 

8.  If  you  have  been  watching  the  return  of  the  shadow  of  the 
post  or  comer-wall  from  which  you  first  got  the  direction  of  south 
to  the  same  position  every  day  at  noon,  you  will  have  begun  to 
notice  that  the  length  of  the  shadow  has  been  gradually  changing 
from  day  to  day  or  from  week  to  week  If  you  began  to  observe 
it  in  winter  or  spring,  it  will  have  become  perceptibly  shorter  as 
summer  came  on ;  or  if  in  summer,  longer  and  longer  through 
autumn  towards  winter.  In  other  words,  the  sun's  path  across  the 
sky  will  seem  to  have  risen  to  form  a  higher  arch  towards  summer, 
and  to  have  sunk  gradually  to  a  lower  and  flatter  one  as  winter 
approached. 

Tou  will  have  observed  also,  in  watching  the  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, that  the  places  where  the  sun  first  appears  in  the  morning  and 
sinks  beneath  the  horizon-circle  in  the  evening,  do  not  correspond^ 
exactly  to  the  direction  of  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  compass 
that  we  have  drawn  on  the  ground,  but  that  they  are  somewhat  to 
the  south  of  these,  and  that  from  week  to  week  the  position  of  the 
points  of  sunrise  and  sunset  creep  gradually  along  the  horizon, 
nearer  to  the  true  east  and  west  points  in  summer,  when  the 
arch  of  the  sun's  path  is  highest  and  longest,  and  farther  from 
them  in  winter,  when  its  path  is  lowest  and  shortest  As  the 
changes  of  the  n&atoru  of  the  year,  the  causes  of  which  we  shall 
afterwards  have  to  understand,  depend  upon  these  changes  in 
the  height  of  the  apparent  path  of  the  sun,  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  become  acquainted  with  them  for  ourselves  by  actual 
observation. 

9.  Perhaps  the  most  convincing  way  to  do  this  wiU  be  to  make 
an  outline  sketch  of  that  part  of  the  horizon- circle  which  lies 
towards  the  sunrising  or  sunsetting,  or  both,  from  where  you  are 
'living,  and  to  mark  upon  this,  each  time  that  a  clear  sunrise  or 

sunset  is  noticed,  the  position  where  the  sun  appears  or  disappears. 
The  accompanying  sketch,  upon  which  the  positions  of  the  sun 
at  setting,  from  winter  on  towards  summer,  have  been  marked  at 
various  dates,  will  show  what  is  meant 

10.  If  we  go  out  and  observe  the  heavens  from  night  to  night, 
we  shall  soon  notice  that  though  the  different  groups  of  stars  (or 

1  Hen  in  the  Britiih  Islea. 
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constellationa  as  they  are 
called)  eiMbit  always  the 
same  form  and  appeanmca, 
they  change  poeitioii  from 
havx  to  hoQT,  moving  acroes 
the  ^y  JDat  aa  the  sun  does, 
bnt  wifli  this  difference, 
that  some  of  them  are  vim- 
ble  at  all  hoan  of  every  cleat 
night,  or  do  not  aet  beneath 
the  horizon,  while  othen 
rise  and  set  like  the  son.  If, 
for  example,  we  watch  the 
wdl-knowD  gronp  of  stan 
commonly  called  from  its 
shape  the  "  Plough  "  or 
"  Charles's  wain'  or  "  wag- 
gon," which  the  Bomana 
called  "  Septets  Trionee," 
the  seven  plonghing  oien, 
we  may  see  it  in  such  a 
podtion  aa  that  marked  (a) 
in  the  diagram  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  ;  and  if  we  look 
again  some  honrs  later  it 
will  have  moved  round  to 
some  position  such  as  (b)  or 
(c),  or  an  intermediate  one.' 
This  constellatioQ  never  sets 
beneath  the  horizon  here  in 
Britain,  bnt,  in  the  south  of 
England,  yoa  will  notice  it 
jost  toncbiug  on  the  north- 
ern horizon,  when  it  is  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  circle 
thiottgh  which  it  aeema  to 
pass  in  the  sky.  Others, 
aach  aa  the  three  bri^t 
staiB  of  "  Orion's  belt,"  or 
the  cluster  of  the  "  Pleiades," 
if  yon  watch  them,  rise  in 
the  eaat  and  set  on  the 
western  horizon  like  the  sun. 
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but  the  height  of  the  arch  they  form  in  passing  acrosB  the  eky, 
unlike  that  of  the  ran,  remains  always  the  same. 

11.  Nearly  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  which  the  Plough  and  the 
other  stars  seem  to  form  in  their  course  in  the  northern  sky,  is  a  star 
which  remains  always  dose  to  the  same  position,  or  immediately 
beside  the  centre  or  pole  round  which  all  the  other  stars  seem  to 
revolve.  This  ib  hence  called  the  PoU  Star,  or  the  "  North  Star.'' 
Two  of  the  brightest  of  the  stars  of  the  «  Plough  "  or  the  "  Wain  "— 
the  two  which  form  the  back  of  the  imagined  waggon  or  the  face 
of  the  plough — are  very  nearly  in  line  with  this  centnJ  star,  and 
are  called  the  painters,  because  they  point  to  it  If  an  imaginary 
line  be  drawn  through  these  two  stars,  and  produced  onward  till 
the  extended  part  is  nearly  five  times  the  length  of  the  apparent 
distance  between  the  pointers,  as  in  the  diagram,  its  extremi^  will 
ML  dose  to  the  Pole  star.  There  is  no  other  star  equally  bright  in 
its  vicinity,  so  that  it  cannot  readily  be  mistaken. 

12.  Being  thus  able  to  find  the  position  of  the  Pole  star,  we  are 
in  possession  of  another  means  of  determining  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass  at  any  place.^  If  overnight,  out  in  the  fidd  or  the 
garden,  we  set  up  two  sticks  so  that  a  line  joining  them  points  in 
the  direction  of  the  Pole  star,  we  shall  find  that  they  also  point  by 
day,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the  sun  at  noon^  or  that  they  stand 
in  the  meridiBin  line,  north  and  soutk 

13.  If^  besides  the  direction  of  one  point  from  another,  we 
know  the  distance  between  the  two,  it  becomes  possible  to  define 
their  relative  position,  and  to  represent  this  accurately  on  paper 
on  a  reduced  scale.  The  most  convenient  measure  of  distance 
that  we  have  is  that  of  the  pace  *  in  walking,  the  distance  between 
the  heel  of  one  foot  and  that  of  the  other.  In  the  army  and  among 
disdplined  men  the  pace  becomes  of  constant  length,  and  is  2^  feet 
(30  inches)  for  ordinary  marching,  or  about  2100  paces  go  to  an 
English  statute  mile  of  1760  yards.  (Find  out  for  yourself  what  is 
the  average  length  of  your  pace  in  ordinary  walking.) 

14.  Suppose  now,  for  example,  that  there  is  a  flagstaff  in  front 
of  the  doorway,  and  that  the  shadow  of  the  post  points  directly  to 
the  door  at  noon,  and  that  we  find  the  distance  from  door  to  flag- 
staff to  be  20  paces,  we  can  say  then  that  the  staff  is  20  paces  stmth 
of  the  doorway,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  objects  are  at 
once  defined.  In  representing  these  relative  positions  on  paper  it  is 
usual  to  assume  that  the  top  side  of  the  paper  is  the  northern,  the 
bottom  the  southern,  as  the  compass  has  been  drawn  (p.  2),  the 

1  In  tihe'northeni  homisphera. 
s  Lat  jxtffiM.    The  fionutn  paoe/howerer,  w«8  the  interral  between  one  heel-mark 
and  the  next  mark  of  the  mum  heel,  and  was  equiYalent  to  4*8  BngUah  feet 
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right  being  the  eastern  and  the  left  the  western  side.    Then,  taking 
any  convenient  distance  to  represent  20  paces,  say  20 
SfiDooneav    tenths  of  an  inch,  the  places  of  the  staff  and  the  doorway 
would  be  laid  down  as  in  Fig.  6. 

Or  suppose  that,  from  the  place  where  we  have  drawn 
the  compass  on  the  ground,  a  tree,  the  com^  of  a  wall, 
or  any  noticeable  object, 

lies  in  the  direction  mid-  jj^ 

way   between   the    north  / 

and  east  points,  and  that 
it   requires   15    paces   to  / 

reach   it,  we    would   say  /* 

that    it    stood    15    paces  X 

north-^attf  and  its  relative  '^ 

position  *would  be   repte- 
sented  on   paper,  to   the   ^_ 
same  scale  we  used  before, 
f*^       as  in  Fig.  6. 

Fig.  5.  15.  The   reduced  scak  >  p.    ^ 

referred  to  above  is  a 
smaller  distance  chosen  at  wiU  to  represent  the  true  or  natural 
distance  in  plotting  or  laying  down  a  representation  of  the  relative 
position  of  two  objects  on  paper.  The  true  scale  in  the  first  of  the 
above  examples  is  one  of  paces,  but  to  represent  even  a  small  num- 
ber of  these  truly  on  paper  would  require  an  enormous  sheet,  and 
accordingly  we  have  diosen  a  reduced  scale,  making  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  represent  a  pace.  This  reduced  scale  is  said  to  be  one 
three-hundredth  (thi)  of  the  natural  scale ;  or  any  distance  repre- 
sented by  it  on  paper  must  be  multiplied  by  300  to  give  the  true 
length  it  represents,  for  we  have  found  the  pace  to  be  30  inches 
long,  and  have  taken  tSr  of  an  inch  to  represent  a  pace. 

Mapping. 

16.  We  can  now  find  roughly  the  direction  and  distance  of  any 
object,  hence  we  are  in  a  position  to  b^in  to  make  a  ground-plan  or 
map,  which  is  just  a  representation  in  miniature  of  a  part  of  the 
earth's  surface.^  We  can  find,  for  instance,  from  the  points  of  the 
compass  that  we  have  drawn,  or  by  making  another,  what  are  the 
directions  of  the  walls  of  the  room  or  of  the  fences  of  the  garden  or 
field,  and  by  pacing  along  these  we  can  get  a  sufficiently  accurate 
measurement  of  their  length. 

1  The  African  explorer  Bchweinitirth,  alter  his  instnunenta  had  been  lost  in  the 
baming  of  his  hut,  made  a  surrey  of  a  large  diatrict  of  the  Upper  Nile  by  counting  his 
paces  and  observing  by  tiie  sun  the  direcoon  of  his  marches. 
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Suppose,  for  example,  tliat  in  the  schoolroom  the  line  of  shadow 

thrown  by  tiie  npright  sash  of  the  window  at  noon  falls  across  the 

floor  in  the  direction  from  the  left  comer  of  the  window  side  of  the 

room  to  the  opposite  comer,  and  we 

find  on  pacing  it  that  the  room  is  10 

paces  square.     We  can  tell  then  that 

its  walls  lie  parallel  to  or  in  the  same 

direction  as  the  secondary  points  of 

the   compass  ;  that   one   with   the 

window  in  it  and  the  back  waU  ran 

from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 

the  two  side  walls  from  north-east 

to   sonth-west.      The  plan  of  the 

room,  drawn  to  the  scale  that  we 

have  used  before,  would  then  be  as 

we  have  shown  here,  the  dotted  line 

representing  the  direction  of  the  line 

of  shadow  at  noon,  and  the  stronger  lines  the  walls. 

17.  Or  we  may  go  out  into  the  garden  or  the  field,  and  make  a 

plan  of  its  outline  in  the  same  way.     Suppose  that,  after  marking 

out  the  compass  in  the  middle  of  the  field  by  means  of  the  shadow 

at  noon,  or  by  the  Pole  star  at  night,  we  find  that  the  fence  which 

contains  the  en- 
trance gate  mea- 
sures 50  paces,  and 
that  it  lies  in  the 
direction  north  - 
east  to  south-west, 
we  may  draw  it 
fm  paper,  using  a 
scale  of  an  inch 
to  represent  100 
paoes,i  as  shown 
by  the  line  (a)  Fig. 
8.  Next,  pacing 
along  the  north 
wall,  we  find  it  to 
^  be  180  paces  long, 
and  that  it  lies  as 
nearly  as  possible 

east  and  west ;  its  plan  is  then  shown  by  the  line  (6).    The  third 

1  A  larger  scale  slurald  be  used  in  practioe.  This  reduced  scale  wonld  be  represented 
by  the  fhustion  fiAjv,  for  in  this  case  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  represents  a  pace 
of  80  inches  long. 
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or  south-east  hedge  proves,  let  us  sappose,  to  have  the  same  direction 
as  the  fence  which  has  the  gate  in  it,  and  is  170  paces  long ;  its  plan 
will  be  the  line  (e) ;  the  fourth  side  lies  sonth-east  to  north-west,  and 
measures  130  paces,  and  is  thus  shown  by  the  line  (d)  on  the  sketch. 

18.  Here  then  we  have  made  a  plan  or  map  of  the  field,  and 
have  drawn  it  in  its  true  geographical  directions.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  paces  round  its  sides  is  530,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  on 
the  supposition  that  each  pace  represents  about  2^  feet  If  now 
you  note  carefully  what  time  it  takes  you  to  walk  round  its 
boundaries,  you  will  gain  another  means  of  estimating  any  longer 
distance  ;  that  is,  by  observing  the  time  required  to  walk  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  or  better,  a  whole  mile,  or  four  times  roimd  the  field. 

19.  E[nowing  how  to  find  for  yourself  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass  on  any  clear  day  or  night,  and  being  in  possession  of  two 
measures  of  distance  (your  x>ace,  and  the  time  it  takes  you  to  walk 
a  mile),  you  are  now  in  a  position  to  begin  to  leain  the  geography 
of  your  own  neighbourhood.  What  directions  do  the  roadjs  take 
from  your  house,  and  what  villages  or  towns  do  you  come  to  in 
following  them  ?  What  streams  or  rivers  are  there  near  you,  in 
what  directions  do  they  flow,  and  where  do  they  go  to  ?  What  lakes 
or  canals  t  What  kind  of  country  is  it  ?  Axe  there  any  hills  or 
mountains  ?  Is  it  wooded,  or  grassy,  or  under  com  t  Are  there 
any  historical  monuments  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  what  events 
do  they  recall  ? 

20.  For  example,  let  us  take  the  neighbourhood  of  Battle  in 
Sussex,  where,  on  the  14th  of  October  1066,  the  Normans  under 
William  the  Conqueror  finally  overthrew  the  Saxon  dynasty  in 
England,  and  where  William,  to  commemorate  his  victory,  founded 
a  splendid  abbey,  the  high  altar  of  which  was  fixed  on  the  spot 
where  the  standard  of  Harold  fell. 

From  the  grammar  school  above  the  town,  beside  the  cross-roads, 
or  better,  from  the  height  called  Caldbec^  Hill  immediately  behind 
it,  where  the  windmill  stands,  and  where  the  Watch  Oak^  stood, 
we  have  a  fine  view  of  all  the  country  round,  and  away  south  over 
the  undulating  ridges  and  hollows,  fields,  meadows,  and  woods  to  the 
south,  towards  Eastbourne  and  the  heights  which  run  out  to  the 
white  chalk  cliffs  of  Beachy  Head,  enclosing  Pevensey  Bay,  where 
the  Normans  landed  and  burnt  their  ships  to  prevent  retreat. 
Watching  the  sun  at  noon  from  this  hei^t,  it  is  seen  nearly  over 
Catsfield  windmill,  which  stands  prominently  on  one  of  the  nearer 

1  PopnUrly  '*  CalltMck  Hill,**  a  comption  of  Caldbec,  or  Cold  Brook,  the  uune  of 
a  ctream  which  flows  ftom  its  dope. 

t  The  name  Watch  Oak  is  probably  derived  from  the  times  when  beacons  were  erected 
npon  eminences  commanding  views  of  the  coast,  in  order  to  ntlse  the  conn^  in  case  of 
tanBiovL—WalooU, 
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ridges  between  ns  and  the  sea.  The  soath  line  then  runs  from 
Caldbec  HiU  a  Uttle  to  the  left  of  Catsfield  Mill,  or,  in  technical 
language,  the  bearing  of  the  mill  from  where  we  stand  is  south  by 
west  Having  fixed  this  main  caTdinal  point,  and  having  marked 
the  compass  out  on  the  ground,  we  find  that  Black  Hone  Mill, 
which  rises  high  and  clear  near  the  top  of  the  ridge  beyond  the 
town  and  the  abbey,  is  almost  exactly  in  the  direction  of  tiie  south- 
east point  Here  then  we  have  three  prominent  objects,  the 
directions  of  which  from  one  another  we  know,  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  our  map.  Before  leaving  the  hill  we  may  notice  that  the  main 
street  of  the  town  descending  the  ridge  into  the  valley,  and  the  road 
towards  Hastings  continuing  it  up  the  opposite  ascent,  have  nearly 
the  same  general  direction  as  the  line  joining  this  point  with  Black 
Horse  Mill,  or  that  they  run  from  north-west  to  south-east  This 
may  serve  for  one  day's  work. 

21.  Another  day,  starting  from  the  cross  roads  immediately 
under  Caldbec  Hill,  we  know  that  the  south  line  runs  dose  by 
Catsfield  Mill,  which  we  can  see  from  this,  and  we  can  thus  mark 
out  a  compass  at  once.  Facing  round  with  our  backs  to  the  south, 
we  now  note  that  the  London  road  runs  straight  away  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  if  we  follow  it  a  short  way  over  the  ridge 
we  find  it  descending  into  the  valley  beyond,  and  climbing  a  farther 
ridge  beyond,  always  in  the  same  due  north  line. 

Coming  back  to  the  cross  roads  it  may  be  next  observed  that 
the  Lewes  road  past  the  Drill  Hall  and 
on  towards  the  **  Union,"  runs  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge  neither  due  west  nor 
south-west,  but  between  these  two  direc- 
tions, or  west-south-west ;  and  that  the 
road  down  into  the  main  street  of  Battle 
follows  exactly  the  direction  of  the  south- 
east point  On  coming  home  we  may 
begin  our  map  by  marking  down  these 
roads  in  their  proper  directions,  as  in 
Fig.  9. 

22.  On   another    occasion,    coming  ^'  ^' 

back  to  the  cross  roads,  the  measurement  of  the  high  road 
through  Battle  may  be  made.  Starting  with  our  backs  to  the 
finger-post  pointing  to  the  London  and  Lewes  roads,  and  walk- 
ing down  tibe  High  Street,  we  note  that  500  paces  bring  us  to 
where  Mount  Street  runs  off  to  the  left ;  from  that,  350  paces 
more  down  through  the  main  street,  past  the  ''George"  in  the 
same  south-east  direction,  bring  us  to  the  open  space  called  the 
BuU  Ring,  opposite  the  great  towered  gateway  of  the  abbey.    From 
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this  point  the  road  bends  a  little  more  to  the  east  between  the 
high  wall  of  the  abbey  enclosure  and  St  Mary's  churchyard,  for 
a  distance  also  of  350  paces ;  then  it  turns  a  little  more  to  the 
right,  or  to  the  south-south-east,  for  310  paces,  down  the  hill  to  the 
toll-gate,  where  the  road  to  the  powder-mills  runs  off  to  the  right ; 
200  paces  more,  south-east  again,  passing  the  road  on  the  left  which 
leads  to  the  railway  station,  bring  us  to  the  bridge  over  the  railway  ; 
and  for  400  paces  more  we  ascend  the  ridge  in  the  same  direction. 
Next  there  is  a  bend  more  to  the  east  for  2bO  paces,  then  an  east- 
south-east  stretch  of  750  paces  up  the  hill,  and  300  paces  more, 
south-east  again,  bring  us  opposite  the  Black  Horse  Mill  on  the  left 
of  the  road.  Srom  this  height  we  can  look  back  to  Caldbec  Hill 
and  the  ridge  on  which  the  town  stands,  down  which  we  have  come, 
remarking  also  the  steep  descent  on  each  side  of  where  we  are  now 
standing,  down  through  Bodehurst^  wood  to  the  valley  in  which 
Sedlescomb  lies  on  tiie  right,  and  to  the  hollow  between  us  and 


Fig.  10. 

Telham*  Hill  on  the  left.  We  may  also  note  that  fix)m  this  point 
Catsfield  Mill  is  to  our  left,  and  that  a  line  pointing  towards  it 
forms  a  right  angle  with  the  direction  of  Caldbec  HilL     Catsfield 

1  Popularly  Bathnnt ;  Bodehunt  -  "  the  house  in  the  thicker  part  of  the  wood." 
s  7eu  B  a  round  hill,  and  Aanis a  home. 
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Mill  thus  bean  south-west  from  Bkck  Horse  MilL  This  bearing, 
with  that  from  the  cross  roads,  will  enable  as  to  fix  its  position. 
Having  noted  down  all  the  changes  of  direction,  and  the  distances 
from  point  to  point  along  the  road  (reckoned  in  paces),  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  make  a  map  of  the  road  on  paper  at  home,  as 
shown  (Fig.  10).  Here,  for  convenience,  a  scale  of  about  1000  paces 
to  an  inch  (^iriTT)  has  been  adopted,  but  a  much  laiger  scale  should 
be  used  in  practice. 

23.  We  have  now  made  sure  of  the  central  line  of  our  map,  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  extend  it  in  any  direction.  Suppose  we  next 
follow  the  side  road  which  we  noticed  branching  off  from  the  turn- 
pike gate,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  main  highway,  or  south-west 
from  it  (see  Fig.  11).  We  find  that  it  goes  straight  in  this  direction 
for  about  1600  paces  along  the  slope  of  the  Abbey  Park,  which 
rises  up  to  the  old  dormitory  buildings  on  the  right,  and  we  i^ote 
the  little  stream  which  runs  (also  to  south-west)  nearly  pandlel  with 
it  in  the  hollow  on  the  left.  At  the  end  of  the  long  straight  piece 
the  road  turns  to  the  left  or  south  for  another  400  paces,  to  where 
it  crosses  the  road  which  runs  east  and  west  up  Telham  Hill  on  the 
left,  and  up  Camp  Hill,  through  the  hop-field  on  its  steep  slope,  on 
the  right  towards  Ninfield.  At  these  cross  roads  we  may  notice  that 
Caldbec  Hill  and  the  Catsfield  windmill  stand  in  almost  exactly 
opposite  directions  from  one  another,  and  we  know  already  that 
these  two  points  are  nearly  north  and  south  of  one  another,  so  that 
these  cross  roads  are  very  nearly  due  south  of  Caldbec  Hill  or  of  the 
cross  roads  on  the  ridge  near  die  Grammar  School  This  wiU  test 
the  accuracy  of  our  measurements  when  we  come  to  mark  the  road 
on  our  map ;  as  it  is  a  smaller  road  than  the  main  highway,  it 
should  be  shown  by  a  narrower  double  line. 

24.  Another  day  we  may  add  the  pathway  which  leaves  the 
main  road  at  the  wicket  beside  the  Abbey  gateway,  leading  south- 
west, south-south-west,  and  then  south-south-east,  round  the  height 
of  the  Abbey  Park,  to  join  the  road  to  the  powder-mills.  In  this 
walk  the  stream  in  the  deep  hollow  on  the  right,  formed  between 
the  height  of  the  Abbey  Park  and  the  high  ridge  along  the  top  of 
which  the  Lewes  road  extends,  wiU  be  noticed,  as  well  as  the  lake 
which  receives  it  at  the  base  of  Camp  Hill.  We  may  afterwards  go 
along  the  powder-mills  road  to  mark  the  place  where  the  stream 
from  this  lake,  passing  beneath  the  bridge  on  the  Ninfield  road, 
joins  the  other  little  south-west  flowing  stream  that  we  formerly 
noted  running  alongside  the  road  from  the  turnpike.  This  is  called 
in  geographical  language  the  ccnfluevue  of  the  streams.  Their  riffht 
and  left  banks  are  those  which  rise  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  as  we  look  in  the  direction  in  which  the  stream  is  flowing. 
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After  the  confluence  the  united  streams  fonn  another  lake,  and 
thence,  by  the  old  powder^millB  (now  made  into  hop-kilnfl)  on  the 
left  bank,  ran  awaj  south  and  south-east 

25.  For  another  walk  we  may  take  the  east  road  up  Telham 
Hill,  and  add  this  to  our  map.  On  the  way  up  the  slope,  at  about 
1000  paces  from  the  cross  roads,  we  come  to  the  bridge  over  the 
very  deep  cutting  which  has  been  made  to  let  the  railway  pass,  and 
notice  that  the  line  at  this  point  lies  nearly  north  and  south,  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  road.  Knowing  the  position  of  this  bridge,  we 
shall  be  able  to  draw  on  our  map  the  line  of  railway  between  it  and 
the  bridge  on  the  main  highway,  usLug  a  sign  that  will  distinguish 
the  railway  from  an  ordinary  road.  As  we  climb  higher  up  the  ridge 
we  have  a  distinct  view  across  the  hollow  which  separates  us  from 
the  opposite  height  on  which  the  Abbey  stands,  and  of  the  ridges  on 
ea<^  side  of  it.  From  this  point  also  we  can  form  the  best  idea  of 
the  battle-field.  It  was  on  the  rounded  slope  now  crowned  by  the 
Abbey,  and  on  the  ridge  beneath  Caldbec  Hill,  that  Harold's  Saxon 
Camp  was  pitched,  guarding  the  only  road  to  London.^  On  reaching 
the  end  of  the  road  up  Telham  Hill  we  find  ourselves  on  the  main 
road  to  Hastings,  and  returning  by  this  way  towards  Battle  we  may 
note  that  the  Telham  Hill  or  Ninfield  road  branches  off  just  900 
paces  above,  or  south-east  of,  the  Black  Horse  Mill. 

26.  Another  day  we  may  add  Mount'  Street  to  the  map,  noting 
how  it  runs  north  fdong  the  side  of  the  ridge,  and  then  bends  north- 
east away  to  Whatlington.  Qoing  up  again  from  this  to  the  wind- 
mill on  Caldbec  Hill,  let  us  look  this  time  more  particularly  at  the 

1  The  Nonnans  (about  60,000  men)  coming  up  firom  the  coeet  at  Pevensey,  axe  lie- 
lieved  to  have  first  unfurled  their  flag  at  Btandard  Hill,  near  Ninlield,  a  few  milee  to  the 
south- west  of  ns,  and  to  have  marched  thence,  perhaps  along  the  very  line  of  the  road 
on  which  we  are  standing  to  take  up  their  posiuons  here  on  Camp  Hill  and  along  the 
slope  of  Telham  Hill,  or  Hechelande,  opposite  the  Baxon  camp.  Their  ships  had  been 
burned  behind  them,  so  "  that  their  only  hope  might  lie  in  their  oooiage  ana  resolution, 
their  only  safety  in  victory."  .  .  .  *'  When  tne  Normans  had  given  the  signal  of  battle 
the  first  encounter  began  with  a  flight  of  arrows  firom  both  armies  for  some  time ;  then, 
setting  foot  to  foot,  they  fought  man  to  man,  and  maintained  the  battle  a  long  while. 
But  when,  the  English,  with  admirable  courage  and  bravery,  had  received  their  fiercest 
onset,  the  Norman  horse  fUriously  chaxged  them  with  full  career.  When  neither  of 
these  could  break  the  army,  they  (the  NormansX  as  they  had  before  agreed,  retreated, 
but  kept  their  ranks  in  good  order.  The  English,  thinking  they  fled,  broke  their  ranks, 
and  without  keeping  any  order,  pressed  hard  upon  the  enemy ;  but  they,  lallying  their 
forces,  charged  luTreah  on  every  side  with  the  thickest  of  them,  and,  encompassing  them 
round,  repulsed  them  with  a  mighty  slaughter.  Yet  the  English,  having  gotten  the 
higher  ground,  stood  out  for  a  long  time,  till  Harold  himself  was  shot  through  with  an 
arrow,  and  fell  down  dead.  Then  they  presently  turned  their  backs  and  betook  them- 
selves every  man  to  flight.'* 

"  The  Norman,  proud  and  haughty  with  this  victory,  in  memoir  of  the  battle  erected 
an  abbey  ...  In  that  place  where  Harold,  after  many  wounds,  died  amongst  the 
thickest  of  his  enemies,  that  it  might  be,  as  it  were,  Uie  eternal  monument  of  the 
Norman  victory.  About  this  abbey  there  grew  up  afterwards  a  town  of  the  same 
iiame.'WCamden's  Britannia.) 

*  Oiiginally  Montijoye,  probably  a  memorial  of  the  spot  whither  William  rode  in 
triumph  at  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  and  of  a  mound  of  stones  raised  to  com- 
memorate it— WaleotL 
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rdiff  or  rise  and  fall  of  the  gioimd  with  which  we  have  now  become 
familiar.  Evidently  thia,  and  the  top  of  the  ridge  along  which  the 
Hastings  road  passes  beyond  the  Black  Horse  Mill,  axe  the  highest 
parts  of  the  ground.  Between  these  heights,  the  ridge  on  which  the 
town  stands  runs  down  to  meet  that  up  which  the  Hastings  road 
ascends  beyond  the  railway.  To  right  and  left  of  the  town  ridge 
are  deep  rounded  hoUows.  That  on  the  right  we  have  already  re- 
marked from  the  Lewes  road,  and  from  the  pathway  round  the 
Abbey  Piurk ;  the  other  descends  immediately  from  Mount  Street, 
and  if  we  go  down  to  the  churchyard  we  can  have  a  full  view  of  it 
from  behind  the  church.  From  this  hollow  the  stream  named  the 
Oaldbec  runs  away  to  the  north-east,  and  we  know  that  the  stream 
passing  the  powder-mills  flows  south  from  the  opposite  hollow. 
The  main  street  of  Battle  thus  forms  the  MocAer-fariing  of  the  streams 
of  the  district.  When  rain  Mis  over  it  the  rills  which  run  down  on 
one  side  of  the  highway  go  to  join  the  powder-mills  stream,  and  if 
we  followed  this  down  we  should  find  it  reaching  the  sea  close  to  St. 
Leonard's.  The  rain  which  falls  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is 
drained  off  into  the  hollow  from  which  the  Caldbec  flows  to  join 
other  streamlets  in  forming  the  river  that  reaches  the  Channel  near 
Winchelsea. 

27.  Having  gained  a  clear  idea  of  the  form  of  the  ground 
in  repeated  walks,  we  may  now  begin  to  mark  out  the  relief  of 
the  district  on  our  map,  using  what  are  termed  hof^wrUy.  or  short 
lines  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  slode,  and  made  stronger  and 
placed  closer  together  where  the  slope  is  steeper  and  higher,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch.  This  done,  the  map  may  be  completed  by 
marking  in  the  blocks  of  houses  along  the  roads,  and  by  writing  the 
names  of  the  more  prominent  objects  opposite  to  each. 

28.  If  we  wished  to  represent  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ground 
aTong  any  particular  line  in  a  more  distinct  way  than  can  be  done 
by  mapping,  we  should  have  recourse  to  what  is  called  a  section  on 
that  line.  Take  the  line  of  road  between  the  Qrammar  School  and 
Black  Horse  Mill  for  example.  We  have  noticed  in  going  over  it 
that  the  road  descends  evenly  down  the  High  Street  to  the  space 
in  front  of  the  Abbey  gate,  that  from  the  Bull  Ring  on  past  St. 
Mary's  Church  it  is  nearly  level,  and  that  it  descends  from  there 
more  rapidly  to  the  toll-gate.  Here  again  there  is  a  more  level 
piece,  after  which  the  road  begins  to  ascend  again  over  the  railway 
bridge,  and  up  the  undulating  ridge  towards  the  Black  Horse  MilL 
Looking  back  from  this  point,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  upon  higher 
ground  than  that  on  which  the  Qrammar  School  stands.  Without 
careful  measurements  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  level  or 
levelling  telescope,  we  cannot  find  out  very  accurately  the  differences 
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of  height  of  each  point  along  the  road ;  hut  we  can  get  a  very 
good  general  idea  of  the  form  of  the  ground  without  this.  The 
part  of  the  road  before  the  railway  bridge  was  reached  was  evidently 
the  lowest  ground  that  we  passed  over,  for  the  road  ascended  on  each 
side  of  it,  and  we  may  assume  that  the  cross  roads  near  the  Gram- 
mar School  are  about  1 50  feet,  and  the  road  at  the  Black  Horse 
Mill  about  200  feet  above  this  point  To  represent  a  section  of  the 
road  between  these  points,  then,  we  may  draw  a  horizontal  line  of 
the  same  length  as  their  distance  on  our  map  (3400  paces  of  the 
scale),  and  suppose  this  line  to  represent  the  lowest  level,  or  the  level 
of  the  road  at  the  toll-gate  (upper  section.  Fig.  1 2).  The  left  and  right 
ends  of  this  line  will  then  represent  the  horizontal  distance  between 
the  cross  roads  and  the  base  of  Black  Horse  Mill  ;  and  distances  along 
it  of  850,  350,  310,  and  200  paces,  measured  from  the  left  end,  will 
show  the  horizontal  distances  ^  of  the  Bull  Ring,  the  level  past  the 
church,  the  toll-gate,  and  the  railway  bridge.  We  then  measure  off  a 
distance  of  1 50  feet  (or  60  paces  of  the  scale),  and  mark  this  distance 
upward  vertically  from  the  left  end  of  the  line  we  have  drawn,  to  re- 
present the  level  of  the  cross  roads.  Next  a  distance  of  200  feet  (or 
80  paces  of  the  scale),  marked  up  from  the  right  end  of  the  line,  will 
show  the  height  of  the  road  at  the  Black  Horse  Mill  above  the 
lowest  part  Between  these  highest  levels  and  the  lowest  midway 
we  can  now  draw  an  evenly-sloping  line  to  above  that  point  on 
the  horizontal  line  which  indicates  the  distance  of  the  Bull  Ring,  to 
represent  the  uniform  descent  of  the  High  Street ;  then  a  level  part 
to  show  the  flat  road  past  St  Mary^s  church  ;  and  then  a  slope  again 
down  to  touch  the  horizontal  line  at  the  lowest  level  near  the 
railway ;  and  from  that  an  undulating  line  sloping  upward  to 
represent  the  rise  of  the  Hastings  road  to  the  Black  Horse  Mill,  as 
shown  below.     Here  then  we  have  an  imaginary  view  of  the  profile 
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Fig.  12. 

of  the  road  as  it  would  appear  if  we  had  cut  down  the  ground  all 

1  The  horizontal  dtftanoes  are  strictly  somewhat  less  than  those  measored  along  the 
sloping  groimd ;  but  for  oar  present  purpose  this  difference  may  be  disregarded. 
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along  it  on  one  side  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  part  of  it  This  is 
called  a  section  to  a  true  scale,  for  we  have  used  the  same  scale  in  repre- 
senting the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  heights.  In  most  cases  where 
sections  are  drawn,  however,  a  larger  scale  is  nsed  to  represent  the 
vertical  heights  than  is  employed  to  show  the  horizontal  distance, 
for  by  so  doing  each  smaller  rise  and  fall  of  the  gronnd  is  brought 
out  more  distinctly.  The  lower 'section,  Fig.  12,  in  which  the 
vertical  distances  have  been  exaggerated  four  times,  the  horizontal 
scale  remaining  the  same,  will  make  this  evident.  It  is  important 
to  bear  this  in  mind  in  looking  at  any  section  that  one  may  meet 
with  in  books  or  maps,  and  to  inquire  first  of  all  what  relation  the 
vertical  scale  bears  to  the  horizontal  one  :  if  these  are  the  same,  we 
have  a  true  profile  ;  if  they  are  different,  then  this  difference  must 
be  clearly  understood  to  prevent  erroneous  impressions. 

29.  For  practice  in  mapping,  the  foUowing  examples  may  be 
worked  out  on  the  slate  or  on  paper,  using  a  scale  of  about  four 
inches  to  represent  1000  paces  ;  but  the  practical  mapping  of  a  part 
of  your  own  neighbourhood,  in  the  manner  above  shown,  should 
in  no  case  be  neglected. 

1.  At  a  point  which  we  shall  call  (a)  on  a  road  which  runs  due  east  and 
west,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  sun  at  noon,  a  church  spire  is 
noticed  bearing  due  north  from  us,  and  a  hill  top  south-east.  Walking  east- 
ward along  the  road  for  1000  paces,  it  is  noticed  that  the  church  spire  now 
bears  north-west,  and  going  on  another  500  paces,  the  direction  of  tiie  hill  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  road,  or  due  south.  What  are  the  distances  of  the  church 
and  of  the  hill  from  the  point  (a)  ? 

2.  Draw  a  rough  map  from  the  following  notes  : — ^ 

Ship  anchored  opposite  a  small  bay.  Bowed  on  shore  to  west  point  of 
bay,  and  ascended  knoll  at  end  of  low  line  of  hills  which  extends  along  the 
coast  towards  north-west  Call  the  knoll  (a).  From  it  ship  distant  6000 
yards  bearing  south-east  The  opposite  headland  of  bay  (call  it  e)  bears 
exactly  east  From  knoll  look  to  north  and  east  across  a  valley  with  small 
stream,  and  hills  beyond,  on  which  note  two  peaks ;  one  (call  it  c)  bears  due 
north,  other  (call  it  d)  bears  north-north-east  Head  of  bay  bears  north-east 
Walked  along  hills  from  (a),  moving  north-west,  and  at  3000  yards  observed 
peak  {d)  bearing  north-eaiit  On  the  left  the  coast  was  distant  1000  yards. 
Went  on  in  same  direction  (north-west),  8000  yards  more,  and  came  to  point 
(6)  on  the  line  of  hills  extending  from  (a) ;  (5)  is  top  of  cliff  rising  abruptly 
from  sea.  Beyond  it  coast-line  goes  off,  bearing  west-north-west  At  (&)  observed 
bearing  to  peak  (c)  north-east  From  (d)  turned  to  right  u^d  walked  due 
east  4250  yards,  when  I  found  myself  with  knoll  (a)  bearing  due  south,  and 
peak  (c)  due  north.  Going  on  1000  yards  more,  crossed  the  stream,  which 
came  down  frx>m  the  north-west  and  flowed  off  into  the  sea  on  the  bearing  of 
the  ship,  which  we  saw  about  five  miles  off  (8800  yards).  Going  on  in  the  same 
direction  2000  yards  more,  peak  (d)  was  seen  to  bear  due  north.    Another 

1  From  one  of  the  examination  papers  for  the  prlae  medal  of  the  Royal  Geogiaphleal 
Society. 
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1250  yards  brought  lu  to  head  of  bay ;  the  ship  now  bearing  nearly  due  Bonth, 
and  the  east  headland  of  the  bay  (e)  bearing  south-east  The  whole  distance 
from  {b)  to  the  head  of  the  bay  had  been  8500  yuds.  The  bay  from  this 
point  curved  slightly  round  on  either  side  to  the  headlands  (a)  and  (e).  This 
line  of  hills  on  which  were  peaks  (c)  and  {d)  ran  round  and  ended  in  the 
headland  {e),  « 

.3.  Draw  a  section  of  the  groimd  from  the  following  data,  to  a 
true  and  an  exaggerated  vertical  scale  : — 

Leaving  the  house,  walked  up  a  path  which  leads  up  by  a  steep  slope  to 
the  top  of  a  hill ;  descended  the  opposite  undulating  slope  to  a  bridge  over 
a  stream  in  the  bottom  of  a  wide  valley ;  ascended  an  opposite  gentle  and 
uniform  slope  to  the  top  of  a  vertical  cliff  overlooking  the  sea.  The  horizontal 
distance  from  the  house  to  the  top  of  the  hill  was  750  paces,  fh)m  the  hill- 
top to  the  bridge  1400  paces,  and  from  the  bridge  to  tiie  top  of  the  cliff  1800 
paces.  The  house  is  200  feet,  the  hill  480,  the  fridge  over  stream  50,  and  the 
cliff  250  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 


II.  SKETCH  OF  HISTOEICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  1000-450  B.C. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  as  you  haye  been  gathering  infonnar 
tion  abont  your  own  home  country,  all  the  knowledge  that  we  yet 
possess  about  the  surfeuse  of  the  world  we  live  in  has  been  graduaJly 
gained.  The  geographers  of  ancient  times,  beginning  with  the 
district  in  which  they  lived,  little  by  little  extended  the  circle  of 
their  knowledge  both  by  their  own  journeys  and  by  studying  the 
accounts  given  by  travellers  and  voyagers  outward  from  that  known 
centre,  learning  from  them  what  directions  they  had  taken,  whether 
towards  the  suniising  or  sunsetting,  the  north  or  the  south ;  and 
the  times  and  distances  between  one  point  and  another  of  the  route  ; 
and  by  laying  down  these  itineraries  on  their  maps. 

Little  by  little  the  clouds  of  ignorance  were  thus  rolled  back- 
wards, till  knowledge  spreading  westward  joined  that  which  had 
grown  out  eastward  round  the  globe.  Though  in  our  own  day  the 
unknown  has  been  chased  into  the  most  inaccessible  comers  of  the 
earth,  the  same  process  of  extending  knowledge  is  in  progress,  and 
geographers  of  the  present  day  are  ever  gathering  accounts  of  new 
journeys  past  the  borders  of  the  unknown  regions,  each  of  which 
contributes  a  little  towards  the  removal  of  the  darknesR  which  still 
hangs  over  these  **  ends  of  the  earth." 

We  shall  perhaps  gain  the  best  idea  of  the  gradual  expaosion  of 
knowledge  if  we  go  back  nearly  to  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
have  any  definite  historical  accounts,  and  from  that  as  a  starting- 
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point,  picture  to  oursdves  the  world  as  known  to  the  more  civilised 
nations,  at  intervals  np  to  the  present  time. 

The  little  maps  which  have  been  designed  to  accompany  these 
chapters  exhibit  the  known  world  at  twelve  such  periods ;  an 
appearance  of  cloud  covers  the  skirts  of  each,  leaving  unveiled  only 
those  lands  and  seas  which  were  the  scene  of  the  recorded  events  of 
history,  and  this  lifts  or  rolls  back  as  the  limits  of  knowledge  gradu- 
ally extend.  Each  is  on  the  same  scale,  and  on  each  the  different 
States  and  Empires  of  the  period  are  marked  out  as  for  as  the  scale 
wiU  admit,  so  that  they  combine  at  a  glance  the  geography  and 
history  of  the  ages  to  which  they  refer,  and  from  one  to  another  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  world  may  be  traced. 

1,  About  1000-460  B.a 

1.  In  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  records,  the  more  civilised 
nations  of  the  world  were  those  inhabiting  the  ^orea  of  the  Mediterranean 
Bea,  and  there  accordiogly  the  great  events  of  ancient  history  have  their 
scenes.  The  commerce,  and  along  with  that  the  geographical  knowledge,  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  Photnicians  and  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
all  centred  and  spread  outward  from  the  deep  bays  and  harbours  of  that 
inland  sea. 

The  Phoenicians  especially,  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  country  which 
slopes  down  firom  Mount  Lebanon  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  Sidon '  and  Tyre  were  great  seaports,  were  the  sailors  and  traders 
of  early  times.  Within  the  space  of  three  centuries  (from  about  B.C.  1300 
to  1000)  they  explored  all  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
covered  these  with  their  forts,  factories,  and  cities,  while  their  ships  ploughed 
the  sea  in  all  directions.  They  colonised  Cyprus,  and,  after  mastering 
the  rich  islands  of  the  .£gean,  sailed  farther  west  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
founding  also  the  city  of  Carthage,  destined  to  be  the  centre  of  an  opulent 
and  powerful  state  on  the  North  African  coast,  which  grew  in  greatness  as 
the  golden  age  of  the  mother  country  of  Phoenicia  began  to  wane.  From 
Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Isles  these  indefatigable  explorers  pushed  farther 
on  through  the  narrow  Strait  of  Gibraltar  into  the  wide  Atlantic,  building  the 
town  of  Ouddir  (the  present  Cadiz)  on  the  south-west  of  Spain  in  a  country 
which  gave  them  fabulous  wealth  of  silver,  iron,  and  lead ;  boldly  venturing 
northward  across  the  stormy  Bay  of  Biscay,  they  reached  the  tin-yielding  coasts 
of  Cornwall,  and  loaded  their  ships  with  cargoes  of  that  metal  at  the  Scilly 
Isles.  Sailing  southward  also  from  the  gates  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  dis- 
covered the  islands  we  now  know  as  the  Canaries,  obtaining  from  their  shores 
the  shell-fish  which  yielded  the  costly  Tyrian  purple.  It  was  in  this  direction 
also  that  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  led  a  famous  expedition,  consisting,  it  is 
said,  of  60  ships,  with  30,000  men  and  women  on  board  of  them,  to  extend 
discovery  along  the  African  coasts  and  to  found  Phoenician  towns  and 
colonies.  In  this  voyage  Hanno  went  south  perhaps  as  far  as  our  present 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  Himilco,  commanding  another  fleet,  starting  from 
Gkiddir,  coasted  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  reached  Great  Britain,  which  he  calls 
Alfionn  (Albion)  and  leme,  a  sacred  island  of  the  west,  the  modem  Ireland. 

While  some  of  their  navigators  were  thus  exploring  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  others  seem  to  have  found  their  way  out  by 
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the  narrow  Red  Sea  to  the  Indies,  and  the  oyerland  caravans  carrying  their 
manufactures  appear  to  hare  made  them  acquainted  with  all  the  lands 
eastward  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 

2.  One  of  the  oldest  maps  that  has  been  preserred  to  onr  times  is  that  of 
the  Greek  historian,  traveller,  and  geographer,  Herodotus,  who  lived  about 
450  (484-408)  years  before  Christ,  at  the  time  when  Greek  art  was  at  its 
xenith.  With  Athens  and  Greece  for  a  centre,  this  chart  gives  the  outline  of 
the  countries  immediately  surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  and  shows  that 
knowledge  had  then  spread  out  north  and  eastward  to  the  countries  beyond 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  to  Persia  and  the  confines  of  India  and  the 
Arabian  Sea.  Towards  the  west,  however,  Herodotus  appears  not  to  have 
known  of  the  PhcBnician  discoveries  north  and  south  of  the  PiUars  of  Hercules, 
or  to  have  had  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  them.  He  was  minntely  acquainted, 
however,  with  Greece,  the  JBSgean  islands,  and  Asia  Minor ;  he  travelled  also 
to  Fhcenicia,  through  llgypt  as  far  as  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  to  Arabia  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  saw  tiiie  Euphrates  and  ^Kgris,  and  the  cities  of  Babylon  and 
JBcbcUana, 

8.  In  the  century  previous  to  thai  in  which  he  lived,  the  Persians  under 
Cyrus  had  established  a  mighty  empire  which  extended  beyond  the  present 
area  of  Persia  to  the  Indies  on  the  east,  and  westward  over  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria.  The  ancient  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  also  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  Cyrus,  and  his  successors  extended  the  Persian  Empire  to 
Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  ISgypt,  Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  also  added  to 
the  empire,  but  the  attempts  to  subdue  Greece,  made  only  a  year  or  two 
before  the  birth  of  Herodotus,  were  completely  foiled.  Three  sueoessive 
invasions  of  Greece  ended  disastrously  for  Persia :  in  the  first  the  invading 
fleet  was  shipwrecked  off  Mount  Athoa;  the  second  was  pushed  back  at  Mara^ 
ihon  ;  and  the  third,  under  Xerxes,  was  repulsed  at  the  pass  of  ThermopyUt, 
at  SalamiSf  and  at  PlcUtea, 

4.  At  the  period  of  our  first  little  chart,  then,  the  decadence  of  the  great 
Persian  Empire  had  already  begin.  Greece  was  beooming  a  strong  power, 
and  had  flourishing  colonies  all  round  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  at 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  on  the  southern  shores  of  Italy,  at  Masailia  (the  present 
Marseilles),  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  at  Oyrene  in  North  Africa,  at  Cyprus,  at 
Byzantium  (Constantinople),  on  the  Thraeian  coasts,  at  Theodoaia  (Eaila) 
near  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese  (Crimea),  and  at 
many  points  between  these. 

Carthage  had  already  risen  from  its  condition  of  a  colony  to  that  of  a 
great  independent  state,  which  held  all  the  North  African  coast  west  of 
Cyrenaica,  the  rich  country  of  Tartessus  (Tarshish,  Andalucia),  and  the  gates 
of  the  Mediterranean  between.  The  Carthaginians  had  come  in  contact  with 
the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  and  in  their  first  trial  of  strength  the  Carthaginian  army 
under  Hamilcor  luid  been  defeated.  Rome  had  been  founded  for  perhaps 
300  years.  Already  the  Romans  had  taken  the  lead  in  Latium,  and  the  Re- 
public was  in  constant  warfare  with  its  neighbours  on  all  sides — ^the  southern 
Etruscans,  the  Volsdans,  and  the  JSqui 

Thus  the  great  events  of  this  period  were  clustered  round  the  Mediterranean 
shores.  As  yet  the  unknown  peoples  of  the  west  and  north  beyond  these 
were  vaguely  called  the  Hyperboreans  by  the  Greeks,  **  the  dwellers  behind 
the  north  wind ; "  and  eastward  beyond  Persia  and  the  Indies  Herodotus 
could  only  mark  "  unknown  deserts"  on  his  map. 
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2.  45(^25  B.C. 

1.  With  the  defeats  that  resulted  in  the  attempts  to  sabdne  Greece,  the 
decadence  of  the  great  Persian  Empire  may  be  said  to  have  began,  and  it  now 
became  a  prey  to  internal  conflicts.  One  of  the  most  memorable  of  these  was 
the  revolt  and  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  his  brother  the  emperor 
Artaxerzes,  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Cvnaxa  (401  B.O.),  near  Babylon,  in 
which  Cyrus  was  slain,  and  from  which  Xenophon  made  his  adventurous 
retreat  at  the  head  of  the  ten  thousand  Greek  mercenaries  who  had  joined  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus.  CiTil  wars  had  also  broken  out  between  the  States  of 
Greece,  and  soon  alter  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Cunaza  the  Spartans  gained 
the  ascendency  over  the  Athenian  State,  which  had  been  the  ruUng  one  at  the 
period  of  the  Persian  invasions.  These  troubles  gave  occasion  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  Macedonia,  a  State  which  lay  to  the  north  of  Tbessaly,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Greek  nations,  and  which  had  recovered  its  independence  of  the  Fto- 
sians  after  the  battle  of  Platsea. 

2.  Under  Philip  II.  Macedonia  grew  in  prosperity  and  power ;  he  subdued 
the  southern  Gre^  States,  was  appointed  general  of  all  the  Greek  forces 
against  Persia,  and  was  preparing  for  an  invasion  of  that  country  when  he 
was  assassinated  (&a  886).  His  son,  Alexander,  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age, 
then  ascended  the  throne,  and  took  up  the  command  of  the  forces  levied 
against  Persia.  After  putting  down  sevenl  revolts  at  home  with  a  strong  hand, 
he  crossed  the  Hellespont  l  (884  &o.)  with  80,000  foot  and  5000  horse, 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Persians  at  the  river  Granicus  (Kqja  Chat),  To 
this  succeeded  a  victorious  march  through  Asia  Ifinor  to  the  defiles  of  the 
Cilician  mountains,  in  which  Daiius  III.  had  stationed  his  army.  At  /anw,  a 
seaport  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Iskenderun  (from  Iskender  >=  Alexander), 
the  famous  battle  was  fought*  in  which  the  treasures  as  well  as  the  family  of 
Darius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  the  king  himself  fleeing  to  the 
Euphrates.  The  whole  country  eastward  now  lay  open  before  him,  and  he 
turned  south  towards  Phcenida  and  Syria,  occupying  Damascus,  and  conquering 
Tyre.  Advancing  to  Bgypt,  he  was  welcomed  there  as  a  deliyerer  from  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  founded  Alexandria  in  the  Nile  Delta  (881  B.O.),  which 
became  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  ancient  times. 

8.  In  Africa  Alexander  advanced  as  hi  through  the  Libyan  desert  as  the 
oasis  in  which  dwelt  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  (Siwah),  and  returning 
thence  eastward,  went  against  Darius,  who  had  collected  a  new  army  in  the 
plain  of  Mesopotamia.  The  decisive  battle  near  ArbelOt  a  small  town  east  of 
Mosul,  opened  the  way  to  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  to  Persepolia,  the  capital  of 
Persia,  which  was  entered  in  triumph.  Thence  Alexander  pursued  Bessus,  a 
satrap  of  Bactriana  (the  modem  Balkh),  through  Iran  or  Persia  proper,  across 
the  Oxus  to  Sogdiana  (Bokhara),  and  penetrated  to  the  farthest  known  limits 
of  Asia,  defeating  the  Scythian  barbarians  (probably  the  ancestors  of  the  later 
Twrkt)  on  the  bulks  of  the  Jaxartes. 

4.  Two  years  later,  Alexander  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  India,  then 
known  only  by  name  to  Europeans.  He  crossed  the  river  Indus  near  the 
modem  AUock,  and  marched  through  the  land  now  known  as  the  Pui^ab, 
Turning  at  the  Hyphasis  (the  modem  Sutlej),  he  caused  a  fleet  to  be  built,  in 
which  he  sent  one  division  of  his  army  down  the  stream,  another  section  fol- 
lowing the  banks  of  the  river,  and  fighting  its  way  through  successive  Indian 
hosts.  Having  at  length  reached  the  ocean,  he  ordered  one  division  to  sail 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  while  he  led  another  back  through  the  fearful  deserts  of 

1  Dardanelles. 
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Qedrodla  (the  modem  Balnchistan),  where  a  great  part  of  hia  force  perished 
for  want  of  food  and  water,  and  was  buried  in  the  sands.  A  third  division 
came  back  through  Arachosia  and  Drangiana  (the  modem  Afghanistan),  but 
only  a  fourth  part  of  the  army  that  had  set  out  with  him  arrived  again  in 

5.  The  second  of  our  little  maps  represents  the  short-lived  Macedonian 
empire  of  Alexander,  at  the  date  of  his  return  to  Persia,  when  his  power  was 
at  its  height,  and  when  ambassadors  fh>m  aU  parts  of  the  then  known  worid — 
from  Libya,  Italy,  Carthage,  and  Scythia,  from  the  Celts  (of  Gaul  or  France), 
and  the  Iberians  of  the  Spanish  peninsular-came  to  his  court  to  secure  his 
favour.  To  his  victorious  career  the  world  owed  a  vast  increase  of  geographi- 
cal knowledge ;  all  eastern  Asia  had  been  unveiled,  and  the  road  to  India, 
with  its  magnificent  wealth,  was  disclosed  to  Europeans. 

Westward  also,  about  Alexander's  time,  the  geography  of  the  Greeks  was 
greatly  extended  by  Pytheas,  a  bold  navigator  of  the  Greek  colony  of  M aaillia 
(Bfarseilles),  who^  from  Gadeira  (Cadiz),  coasted  Iberia  and  the  country  of  the 
Celts  (France),  and  reached  Britain.  He  followed  the  southern  and  eastern 
shores  of  the  islands,  and,  after  six  days*  sail  from  the  Orcades  (Orkney 
Islands),  discovered  Iliule,  a  land  of  fogs  in  the  north,  which  has  been  vari- 
ously identified  as  the  Shetland  Islands,  the  Norwegian  coast,  or  even  Iceland. 
Pytheas  also  appears  to  have  sailed  round  Jutland  into  the  Baltic,  proving  the 
existence  of  sea  to  the  north  of  Europe,  which  Herodotus  doubted. 

In  Italy  the  Romans  were  continuing  their  struggles  with  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  The  whole  of  southern  Eitruria  had  yielded  to  their  supremacy, 
and  was  kept  in  check  by  Roman  garrisons ;  while  towards  the  south,  at  this 
time,  a  terrible  conflict  was  in  progress  with  the  heroic  Samnite  highlanders. 
Of  Sicily  the  Carthaginians  held  the  western,  the  Greek  colonists  the  eastem 
hal^  a  brief  lull  having  taken  place  in  the  fierce  wars  which  had  been  waging 
between  these  powers  for  the  possession  of  the  island,  during  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  great  fortified  dty  and  seaport  of  Syracuse  was  rapidly  reviving. 


8.  825  Bwa-800  a.d. 

1.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  vast  Macedonian  Empire 
that  he  had  raised  was  divided  among  those  of  the  generals  of  his  armies  who 
had  been  most  eminent  under  his  rule ;  but  for  twenty  years  afterwards  in- 
cessant wan  prevailed,  culminating  in  the  battle  of  Ijmu  in  Fhrygia  (B.a 
801).  Four  of  these  generals  became  pre-eminent,  and  each  formed  for  himself 
an  independent  kingdom.  Ptolemy  held  £gypt>  Libya,  and  northern  Syria, 
and  soon  after  added  Judiea  to  his  possessions ;  Cassander  ruled  in  Greece  and 
Macedonia  proper;  Lysimachus,  in  Thrace  and  western  Asia  Minor;  and 
Seleucus  brought  under  his  power  aU  the  remaining  portions  of  the  former 
Macedonian  ^pire,  frt>m  AJsia  Minor  to  the  Indus.  The  last-named  ruler 
even  extended  his  expeditions  beyond  the  limit  reached  by  Alexander,  and 
advanced  into  India  as  lar  as  the  Ganges  (301  b.c.) 

2.  While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  the  lands  east  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Romans  in  Italy  had  been  carrying  on  a  sanguinary  war  with  the  Samnite 
highlanders.  The  heroism  of  these  mountaineers  was  unavailing  against  the 
notary  genius  of  the  Romans,  who,  shortly  after  the  date  of  the  first  partition 
of  Alexander's  empire,  were  extending  their  power  over  the  whole  southern 
peninsula  of  Italy.  Here  the  Romans  next  came  in  contact  with  the  Greek 
colonists,  and  the  Tarentines,^  in  the  name  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in 

1  Tarentom  (IsiantoX  see  map  of  Italy. 
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south  Italy,  invited  Pyirhus,  king  of  Epims,  the  country  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  to  command  their  troops  against  the  enemy.  The  strange 
appearance  and  gigantic  size  of  the  elephants  brought  by  Pyirhns,  in  imitation 
of  the  Indian  kings  in  battle,  gained  a  temporary  success  for  him  against  the 
Romans ;  bnt  soon  after  he  gave  np  the  contest  and  passed  over  into  Sicily,  to 
aid  the  Greeks  there  against  the  Carthaginians  (b.c.  278).  All  southern  Italy 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  distant  nations  began  to  learn  that 
a  new  power  had  risen  in  the  world,  Ptolemy  of  E^STP^  sending  an  embassy 
to  conclude  treaties  with  the  Republic. 

8.  Now  followed  the  terrible  contests  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  which, 
in  the  three  Punie  ^  wars,  lasted  for  more  than  a  century.  The  first  of  these 
was  waged  merely  for  the  possession  of  Sicily,  and  during  it  the  Roman  navy 
was  created,  which,  notwithstanding  terrible  disasters,  finally  wrested  firom 
Carthage  the  soyereignty  of  the  seas.  At  the  end  of  this  first  Punic  war  the 
Carthaginians  had  lost  their  hold  on  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  were  trans- 
formed into  Roman  provinces. 

4.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  Carthaginian  influence  was 
much  extended  in  Iberia  (Spain),  and  a  large  extent  of  territory  was  brought 
-xmder  subjection.  Hsmilcar  founded  the  city  of  BarcehnOf  and  his  son-in- 
law  Hasdrubal  that  of  New  Carthage  (Cartagena),  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Rome,  whereby  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  not  advance  beyond  the 
Iberus  (Ebro).  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  succeeded  him  in  the  penin- 
sula, and  by  attacking  and  destroying  Saguntum  (Murviedro),  a  city  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  Greeks,  and  which  had  become  celebrated  for  its 
commerce  and  wealth,  violated  the  treaty  and  gave  cause  for  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Romans  (218  B.O.) 

6.  A  series  of  wars  with  the  Gauls  now  extended  Roman  power  over 
northern  Italy,  and  its  influence  began  to  be  felt  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  second  Punic  war,  the  great  events  of  which  were  the  crossing 
of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal  (most  probably  by  the  pass  now  known  as  the  Little 
St.  Bernard),  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Lake  Trasimene,  and  at  Cannce, 
resulted  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the  great  Carthaginian  leader  at  Zocimx,'  when 
terms  of  peace  were  imposed  by  the  conqueror  which  reduced  Carthage  almost 
to  the  condition  of  a  tributary  state.  The  Spanish  possessions  of  Carthage, 
like  the  Sicilian,  now  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  formed  out  of  them  the 
province  of  Hispania  Citerior,  the  north  and  eastern,  and  Ulterior,  the 
south  and  western,  or  most  distant  from  Rome. 

6.  An  alliance  formed  by  the  Macedonians  with  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  CannsB  gave  cause  for  the  hostile  advance  of  the  Romans  in  their  direction 
also,  and  tiie  three  Macedonian  and  Greek  wars  which  succeeded  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  protectorate  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Macedonian  possessions  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 

7.  Although  the  Carthaginians  had  been  compelled  to  accept  abjoct  terms 
of  peace,  their  resources  had  not  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  Carthsge  again 
beoune  sufficiently  powerful  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  and  to  draw 
their  armies  towards  it.  After  a  siege  of  three  years,  Carthage  was  stormed^ 
burned,  and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  once  mighty  Carthaginian  empire 
vanished  for  ever  from  the  earth  (B.C.  146). 

8.  Under  the  six  Ptolemies  who  succeeded  to  Alexander's  great  general  of 
that  name  on  the  throne  of  IJgypt  up  to  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Carthage, 
Alexandria  had  become  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  cultivation  that  had  resided 
In  Gieece,  as  well  as  the  centre  of  the  world's  commerce.    It  was  in  the  famous 

1  Or  Phaanlclan,  in  allusion  to  the  descent  of  the  Carthaginians, 
t  300  miles  south-west  of  Carthage. 
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scbool  of  Alexandria  that  Euclid  taught  mathematics,  about  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  Hither  also  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  ancient  astronomers,  was  called  by  Ptolemy  Eueigetes  to  superin- 
tend the  great  royal  library.  The  name  of  Eratosthenes  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered in  geography,  as  it  was  he  who  first  attempted  to  discover  the  magnitude 
of  the  earth  by  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  tibie  meridian,  the  same  process 
that  is  employed  at  the  present  day. 

9.  The  next  great  extension  of  Roman  power  was  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
Attains,  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander's  general  Lysimachus,  be- 
queathed to  Rome  the  protectorate  of  Peigamus,  which  was  formed  into  the 
province  of  Asia.  Then  followed  the  conquest  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  named 
the  Province  ("Provence")  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 
North  of  the  mountains  the  Romans  first  came  in  hostile  contact  with  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  in  the  valleys  of  Noricum  (Tyrol)  and  at  AqucB- 
SextifE  (Aix,  in  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny).  In  Africa  the  overthrow  of  King 
Jugurtha  of  Numidia  (Algeria)  and  of  King  Juba  in  Mauritania  (Marocco) 
added  these  regions  also  to  the  list  of  Roman  provinces. 

10.  Now  the  strength  of  the  Roman  arms  was  turned  towards  Asia,  in 
the  three  fierce  wars  with  Mithridates  of  Pontus  and  his  ally  Tigranes  of 
Armenia,  against  whom  they  were  finally  successful,  establishing  Roman 
authority  over  all  Asia  Minor.  The  last  defeat  of  Mithridates  on  the 
Euphrates,  in  66  B.O.,  was  followed  by  a  briUiant  career  of  success.  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence ;  and  to  the 
hoiTor  of  the  Jews  the  holy  city  of  Jeruealem  was  taken  by  storm  and  its 
walls  razed  to  the  ground  (63  B.C.) 

11.  Not  long  after  this,  Julius  Ossar  began  his  splendid  campaigns  in 
Oaul,  conquering  the  whole  of  that  r^on  for  Rome,  driving  the  German- 
tribes  towards  the  Rhine,  and  invading  Albion,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
Britannia  (55  B.c.)  In  the  civil  war  which  followed  the  assassination  of 
Csesar,  Marcus  Antonius,  the  ruler  of  the  Eastern  Roman  world,  was  aided 
against  his  rival  Octavianus  (afterwards  Emperor  Augustus)  by  Queen  Cleo- 
patra of  IJgypt,  but  was  defeated  in  the  naval  battle  of  Actium,^  and  his  death 
and  that  of  Cleopatra  soon  following,  Egjrpt  became  henceforth  a  Roman  pro< 
vince.  Augustus  gathered  up  into  his  own  hands  all  civil  and  military  power, 
and  the  Roman  Empire  began  (29  B.C.)  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
the  Roman  Empire  had  spread  out  nearly  to  its  greatest  limits.  In  Europe 
the  lines  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  marked  its  northern  boundary ;  all 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria  had  been  subjected,  and  the  whole  of  North  Africa, 
from  E^;ypt  to  the  Atlantic,  acknowledged  Roman  authority. 

12.  From  this  time  onward  to  the  date  of  our  third  little  map  (represent- 
ing the  Empire  in  the  time  of  Constantine)  the  chief  military  events  were 
the  final  conquest  of  Britain  as  far  north  as  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  by 
Agricola,  and  its  formation  into  a  prefecture  of  Gaul,  governed  by  a  vice- 
regent  resident  at  JEboracum  (York) ;  the  conquest  of  Dacia,  the  country 
north  of  the  lower  Danube ;  the  victorious  invasion  of  Armenia  and  Parthia ; 
and  the  subjugation  of  all  the  Nile  valley  as  far  as  Nubia  by  Trajan. 

Under  Constantine  the  Great  two  great  changes  took  place — the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  the  transference  of  the 
seat  of  government  frY)m  Rome  to  Byzantium  (a.d.  8S0),  which  was  re-named 
after  the  Emperor,  Constantinople, 

13.  Persia  at  this  time,  under  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  attained  a  height  of 
prosperity  and  power  such  as  it  had  never  before  reached,  and  against  it  even 

the  veteran  Roman  legions  could  gain  no  lasting  laurels. 

- 

1  At  the  entrance  to  the  Golf  of  Arta. 
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14.  It  is  not  till  after  B.a  260  that  the  history  of  Chiwi  begins  to  be 
definitely  recorded.  At  this  time  the  chief  or  king  Tsiu  (whence  China) 
gained  the  ascendency  and  united  the  various  tribes  of  that  region  into  one 
empire.  Now  also  Uie  great  wall  was  completed  as  a  protection  against  the 
more  barbarous  Hiong-non  (Hnns)  or  Tatars  of  the  north.  Shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  begnn  interoonrse 
with  the  Parthians  and  to  have  known  the  Roman  Empire  as  Ta-tsin ;  and 
about  the  time  of  Constantine*s  establishment  of  his  new  capital  the  Chinese 
Emperor's  court  was  fixed  at  Nan-King,  the  southern  capitaL 

15.  The  increase  of  geographical  knowledge  during  the  period  in  which 
Rome  was  spreading  out  its  power  in  all  directions  could  not  fail  to  be  very 
considerable.  Already  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  B.a  a  general 
survey  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  beim  begun  by  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Umemries  of  the  roads  to  places  in  the  empire.  One  of  these 
(called  the  Peutingerian  table  after  the  antiquary  who  found  a  copy  of  it  in  a 
monastery  in  Bavaria  in  the  fifteenth  century)  traces  the  main  roads  of  all 
the  region  stretching  from  Britain  to  the  moutii  of  the  Chinges  in  India. 
Strabo  of  Pontus  was  one  of  the  great  geographers  of  this  period,  and  he 
wrote  an  account  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  of  Asia,  in  which  his  knowledge 
extended  as  far  as  China.  But  it  was  from  Claudius  Ptolemy,  the  celebrated 
astronomer  and  geographer,  who  lived  in  the  learned  city  of  Alexandria  about 
150  A.D.,  that  geography  received  the  greatest  advancement  in  ancient  times 
— one  which  made  itself  felt  even  down  to  the  fifteenth  century.  He  con- 
structed a  series  of  twenty-six  maps,  with  a  general  map  of  the  world,  in  illus- 
tration of  his  eight  books  of  universal  geography.  His  information  extended 
ftom  Thule  (Shetland)  in  the  north  to  Uie  Niger  and  the  Nile  lakes  in  Africa, 
and  eastward  to  the  obscurely  knoWn  region  of  China  and  the  island  of 
Taprobane  (Ceylon). 

4.  800-500  A.D. 

1.  Fully  half  a  century  before  the  civil  discords  of  the  Roman  Empire  had 
been  temporarily  abated  by  the  genius  of  Constantine,  the  whole  of  Europe 
beyond  the  Roman  frx>ntier,  the  almost  unknown  north,  had  begun  to  ferment 
and  to  pour  forth  wave  after  wave  of  barbarian  hordes.  Agidnst  these  the 
Roman  Empire,  distracted  by  discords,  could  not  prevail 

2.  The  Ootiis,  a  people  of  Germanic  origin,  had  already  once  broken 
through  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia,^  crossing  the  Black  Sea  had  ravaged 
the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Greece, 
pillaging  and  burning  the  famous  cities  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos.  The 
VandtUa^  who  are  first  known  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bohemian  mountains, 
hence  called  Vandalici  Montes,  burst  like  a  flood  into  Gaul,  and  after  ravag- 
ing that  region,  swept  south  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain, 
and  finally  settled  in  the  south  of  ^at  country,  to  which  tiiey  gave  the  name 
Vandalitia,  the  modem  Andalucia.  The  Ftarikaj  or  freemen,  a  confederation 
of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  lower  Rhine,  made  incessant  incur- 
sions through  the  low  countries  into  Gaul,  where  they  finally  overthrew  the 
Roman  dominion. 

3.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  Goths  had  been  obliged  to  sue  for  peace 
with  the  Romans,  but  not  long  after  his  death  they  once  more  engaged  the 
legions  in  a  three  years'  war.  The  Goths  now  began  to  be  distinguished  as 
the  Ostrogoths,  or  Goths  of  the  east,  the  branch  which  inhabited  the  short» 
of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  Visigoths,  or  Goths  of  the  west,  extending  along 
the  Danube. 

1  Transylvania  and  Walachia. 
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4.  The  Huns,  a  people  of  Asiatic  origiii,  probably  identical  with  the 
Scythians  (Turks),  now  appear  on  the  scene.  They  invaded  Europe  through 
the  country  of  the  Alani,  a  pastoral  people  living  on  the  great  steppes  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Don ;  having  conquered  them  and  incorporated  the  sur- 
Tivors,  they  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Visigoths  and  drove  these  people 
across  the  Danube  into  Moesia  (moidem  Bulgaria),  occupying  the  country 
they  had  abandoned ;  afterwards  they  also  crossed  the  Danube,  as  the  allies  of 
the  Goths  against  the  Romans. 

6.  Under  Alaric,  the  Visigoths  invaded  Italy,  lacked  Bome,  and  ravaged 
the  peninsula.  Subsequently,  under  the  successors  of  Alaric,  they  withdrew 
into  southern  Qaul  and  crossed  the  mountains  into  Spain,  beginning  a  series 
of  struggles  there  with  the  Vandals  and  the  Bomans.  The  fatal  rivalries  of 
the  Roman  governors  of  Spain  and  Africa  now  led  to  the  passage  of  a  resist- 
less horde  of  the  Vandals  across  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  to  the  devastation 
and  ruin  of  all  the  region  between  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Cyrene, 
to  the  loss  of  Carthage,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  In  Africa. 
Hence  the  Vandals  spread  over  flawtinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily ;  they  invaded 
Italy  also,  and  plundered  Rome  for  fourteen  days,  mutilating  and  defining  the 
works  of  art  in  the  dty. 

6.  After  his  conquests  in  the  region  of  the  Danube,  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns,  turned  his  course  of  invasion  westward,  and  being  joined  by  the  Ostro- 
goths, penetrated  into  Gaul,  and  was  defeated  there  by  the  united  Romans 
and  Visigoths  in  a  sanguinary  battle  near  the  site  of  the  present  dty  of 
Chalona-sur-MafTie,  A  year  later,  however,  he  recovered  strength,  and  in- 
vaded Italy,  devastating  its  northern  plains  and  driving  their  inhabitants  to 
seek  refuge  in  those  marshy  lagoon  islimds  on  which  Venezia,  afterwards  the 
gnat  city  of  Venice,  was  founded.  Rome  itself  was  saved  by  the  mediation 
of  Pope  Leo,  only  to  be  plundered  three  years  later  by  the  Vandals,  whose 
progress  we  have  already  traced.  After  the  death  of  Attila,  Odoacer,  who 
had  been  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  barbarians  who  had  flocked  into  Italy,  and  finally  crushed 
the  Roman  power  throughout  the  peninsula.  He  in  turn,  however,  was 
overthrown  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  now  became  master  of 
Italy. 

7.  The  contests  with  the  northern  invaders  in  Gaul  had  withdrawn  thither 
the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  troops  quartered  in  Britain,  and  the  few  remain- 
ing were  taken  across  to  the  Continent  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  Britons,  left  defenceless,  and  harassed  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  invited 
the  Jutes,  the  (Germanic  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  shores  of  the  North  Sea, 
to  their  aid,  and  they,  having  repelled  the  invaders,  began  the  conquest  of  the 
island  for  themselves,  and  established  their  kingdom  in  Kent.  They  were 
soon  followed  by  the  Saxons,  who  took  up  the  southern  and  central  portions 
of  the  country,  where  the  names  Essex  (East  Saxons),  Middlesex,  Sussex, 
still  in  use,  and  Wessex,  extending  from  Surrey  to  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall, 
recall  their  divisions  of  the  land.  Cornwall  itself  remained  in  the  hands  of 
its  C^tic  inhabitants. 

8.  Thus,  at  the  period  represented  in  the  fourth  map,  the  great  Roman 
Empire  had  shrunk  down  to  iJie  limits  of  the  Eastern  Roman  (also  called  the 
Byzantine  or  Greek)  Empire,  and  was  restricted  to  the  countries  which  lie 
round  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Vandals  had  established 
their  rule  along  north  Africa ;  the  Visigoths  ruled  in  Spain ;  the  Ostrogothic 
monarchy  of  Theodoric  the  Great  extended  over  Italy,  France,  and  aU  the 
countries  round  the  Alps  as  far  as  the  middle  Danube ;  the  Franks,  under 
Clovis,  had  possession  of  the  whole  of  Gaul  between  the  Loire  and  Somme ; 
Persia,  still  under  the  energetic  Sassanian  dynasty,  not  only  maintained  its 
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integrity  as  an  empire,  but  bad  begun  to  repel  the  Roman  power  in  Asia  and 
had  added  part  of  Armenia. 

5.  500-800  A.D. 

1.  At  the  period  represented  in  the  last  map  we  have  seen  that  the  Persians 
in  the  east  were  successfully  opposing  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  extending  their 
dominion  in  Asia.  Westward,  however,  the  arms  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
were  triumphant,  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  being  rendered  famous 
by  the  expedition  of  his  great  general  Belisarius  to  Africa,  where,  after  a  cam- 
paign of  two  years,  he  completely  overthrew  the  Vandals  and  led  their  king 
captive  to  Constantinople.  In  a  second  war,  Belisarius  wrested  all  southern 
Italy  from  the  Ostrogoths,  pursuing  them  northward  to  Rome  and  Ravenna, 
beginning  the  re-conquest  of  the  peninsula,  which  ¥ras  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessor the  imperial  general  Narses,  after  which  the  Ostrogoths  disappear  as  a 
distinct  nation. 

2.  At  this  time,  under  Khosm,  the  greatest  of  the  great  monarchs  of 
the  Saasanian  dynasty,  the  Persian  Empire  stretched  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Indus,  and  firom  Arabia  far  into  Central  Asia.  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine, 
!Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor,  were  one  after  another  wrested  from  the  Byzantine 
Empire :  Jerusalem  was  stormed  and  plundered,  and  a  similar  fate  befell 
Alexandria.  The  victorious  Persians  had  even  reached  to  Chaloedon,  opposite 
Constantinople,  when  the  fortune  of  war  turned,  and  the  Byzantine  ^nperor 
Heraclius  began  a  magnificent  revenge. 

S.  Having  organised  a  Greek  and  barbarian  army,  Heraclius  landed  and 
encamped  on  the  famous  plain  of  Issus  in  Cilicia,  and  having  completely 
routed  the  Persian  army  sent  against  him,  forced  his  way  through  the  TauroB 
into  Pontus,  crossed  Armenia,  made  allies  of  the  barbarians  north  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  with  their  aid  attacked  Media,  and  penetrated  to  Ispahan,  in- 
flicting repeated  defeats  on  the  Persians  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  and 
giving  the  death-blow  to  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 

4.  At  the  height  of  the  femie  of  Heraclius,  however,  a  new  and  terrible 
power  arose  in  the  south.  Daring  all  the  changes  of  empire  in  the  countries 
east  of  the  Mediterranean  the  tribes  of  Arabia  had  maintained  a  brave  inde- 
pendence ;  neither  the  Babylonian  nor  Assyrian  kings,  neither  Egyptians  nor  Per- 
sians, could  reduce  them  to  subjection ;  and  even  though  the  Romans  under  Trajan 
had  penetrated  far  into  the  country,  only  the  northern  chieftains  were  made 
tributary  to  the  empire.  The  Himyarides  of  Yemen,  the  district  bordering  on 
the  Red  Sea,  had  stoutly  repelled  an  expedition  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  'Hiey 
carried  on  commerce  across  the  Indian  Ocean  with  Persia  and  Syria,  and  had 
planted  many  colonies  on  the  opposite  African  coasts.  The  tribes  of  Yemen 
dwelt  in  towns,  and  cultivated  the  soil,  but  the  most  of  the  Arabs  were 
nomadic  as  now,  and  they  retained  their  ancient  pagan  fetish  worship.  About 
600  A.D.  Christianity  penetrated  into  the  peninsula,  where  Judaism  had  been 
introduced  by  emigrants  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  religious 
ferment  began  to  move  the  minds  of  the  thoughtfuL  It  was  soon  after  this 
time  that  Mohammed,  who  was  bom  at  Mecca  in  670,  received  his  first 
divine  commimication  in  the  solitudes  of  Mount  Hir&,  near  Mecca,  and 
began  to  inveigh  against  the  superstition  of  his  time.  Persecuted,  and  unable 
to  find  a  hearing  in  his  own  city,  he  took  refuge  in  MedinOy^  and  at  once 
assumed  the  position  of  judge  and  ruler  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Arab 
tribes.    He  now  went  to  war  in  the  name  of  God  against  the  enendes  of  Islam, 

1  The  Hedjrcik,  or  emigration  of  Mohammed  to  Medina,  gives  the  itazting-point  of  the 
Moslem  calendar. 
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and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Meccans  at  Bedr,  after  which  they  oonclnded  a 
peace  with  him.  He  now  sent  his  missionaries  abroad  over  Arabia,  and  they 
carried  his  doctrine  into  Persia,  to  the  conrt  of  Heraclins,  to  Abyssinia,  and 
to  I^gypt.  The  King  of  Persia  received  his  messenger  with  scorn,  and  had  him 
executed ;  this  led  to  the  first  wtfr  with  the  Muslims,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated. 

5.  The  power  of  the  new  religion  was,  however,  secured  in  Arabia,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  Mohammed  had  made  extensive  preparations  for 
expeditions  against  Syria  and  the  Byzantines.  Abn-Bekr,  the  first  **  CciUf" 
or  "  Successor '*  of  Mohanuned,  carried  war  into  Babylonia,  and  after  several 
victories  over  the  troops  of  Henclius  completed  the  conquest  of  Syria.  Omar, 
the  second  Calif^  pushed  the  war  of  conquest  with  increased  vigour ;  Jerusalem 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  caused  the  mosque  which  bears  his  name  to  be  built 
over  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.  He  next  invaded  Persia,  and  subdued 
the  whole  of  that  region.  Amru,  one  of  his.  generals,  such  was  the  prestige 
of  the  Arabs,  took  possession  of  £gypt  for  the  Calif  without  opposition,  and 
Barca  and  Tripoli  were  also  subdued. 

6.  At  the  time  of  Omar's  death  (644)  the  Saracens  ^  had  overran  in  the  short 
space  of  ten  years  all  the  lands  between  Armenia  and  Khiva  in  Asia,  and  the 
Syrtes  in  North  Africa.  In  the  time  of  Othman,  the  Mohammedan  power  was 
extended  westward  over  Mauretania  or  Marooco,  and  the  Byzantine  posses- 
sions were  restricted  to  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Carthage.  The  seat  of  the 
Califate  was  now  removed  from  Medina  to  Damaacus  in  Syria ;  Asia  Minor 
was  ravaged,  and  ineffectual  siege  was  laid  to  Constantinople.  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  Carthage  had  been  taken,  and  the  Byzantine 
dominion  in  Africa  annihilated.  The  Califate  now  rose  to  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity,  and  the  conquest  of  Turkistan  in  central  Asia  was  rapidly  followed 
by  the  invasion  of  Spain  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Arab  Empire.  The 
Moors,'  as  the  Arabs  or  Saracens  are  called  in  Spanish  history,  under  Tank, 
crossed  the  straits  from  Ceuta,  and  effected  a  landing  at  Algeeirasj  near 
Gibraltar.  Roderick,  the  last  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  met  the  invader  at 
Xerez  de  la  FronUra  (711).  Nine  days  of  battle  ensued,  and  in  a  single 
combat  with  Tank,  the  Oothic  king  was  slain;  the  victory  was  decisive  for  the 
Muslims,  and  it  gave  them  the  mastery  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain  (except 
the  mountainous  country  of  Asturias  in  the  north),  as  well  as  the  outlying 
province  of  Septimania  (Langoadoc,  in  southern  France). 

7.  We  may  now  turn  to  glance  at  the  movements  which  were  taking  place 
in  northern  Europe  during  this  rapid  spread  of  the  Mohammedan  Empire  in 
the  south.  Events  in  Italy  have  been  already  traced  up  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  after  which  the  country  was  placed  under  the  rule  of  an  Exarch  or 
delegate  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  who  had  his  capital  at  Mavenna,  The  first 
of  these  delegates  had  only  held  the  country  for  fifteen  years  when  the  Lom- 
bards,' a  Germanic  people  originally  from  the  lower  Elbe,  poured  over  the 
Alps  from  Pannonia  (Lower  Austria),  bringing  with  them  numbers  of  other 
German  tribes,  and  conquered  all  north  and  central  Italy.  Here  in  the 
course  of  time  these  barbarians  became  assimilated  with  the  peoples  they  had 
subjected,  exchanged  their  rudeness  for  refinement,  and  their  German  for  the 
Latin  tongue. 

8.  The  first  or  Merovingian  (from  Merwig,  a  chief  of  the  fifth  century) 


1  Probably  from  Sharkeyi^  "eastern  people  **  as  opposed  to  M(ig\riM^  "western 

le,"  as  the  inhabitants  of  Marocco  axe  called. 

Lat.  Mauris  dark ;  Span.  Morot. 
>  lAmgctmrdi,  referring  either  to  their  long  beards  or  to  their  battle-axes  (vofria  or 
kirte). 


people. 
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dynasty  of  the  Frankiah  kings,  to  which  Clovis  belonged,  gave  place  to  the 
Carlovingian,  in  which  Charles,  snmamed  Maitel,  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent rulers.  His  reign  was  marked  by  wars  with  the  surrounding  tribes  of 
the  Saxons  and  Genoans,  but  especially  by  the  stop  which  he  put  to  the 
▼ictorious  advance  of.  the  Saracens  northwa^  from  Spain,  whose  power  had 
filled  all  Christendom  with  alarm.  He  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle  fought 
between  PoicUera  and  Tawra  in  732. 

His  son  Pepin  le  Bref,  taking  advantage  of  the  disputes  which  arose 
about  the  succession  to  the  Lombard  throne,  invaded  ItiAy.  It  was  left  to 
his  son  Charlemagne,  however,  who  crossed  the  Alps  from  Geneva  with  two 
armies,  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  Mont  Cenis  passes,  to  complete  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  which  had  lasted  for  two  centuries. 
Tlus  monarch  also  completed  the  subjection  of  the  Saxons  in  the  northern 
border  of  his  kingdom,  driving  them  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  Moors  in  the 
south  he  wrested  and  added  to  his  dominion  all  the  country  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro,  his  empire  extending  also  on  the  side  of  Germany  as 
far  as  Pannonia,  where  he  had  subdued  the  AvarL 

9.  We  left  Britain  at  the  end  of  the  last  period  when  the  Jutes  and 
Saxons  had  established  themselves  in  the  south  and  centre  of  the  present 
England.  Soon  after  this  the  Angles,  a  third  Germanic  tribe  from  the 
country  east  of  the  Elbe,  made  a  succession  of  descents  on  the  coasts  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  between  the  Tweed  and  Forth. 
Eventually  these  last  comers  obtained  possession  of  all  the  portions  of  eastern 
England  that  had  not  fallen  to  the  Saxons,  and  the  union  of  their  different 
bands  with  the  conquered  native  Celts  took  the  form  of  seven  kingdoms,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy,  a  group  of  states  which  rose  and  fell  as  one  or  other 
of  them  became  more  powerful.  These  were  Kent,  Essex  and  Middlesex, 
Sussex,  Wessex,  already  referred  to ;  besides  Northumbria,  including  ^e 
present  Northumberland  and  all  ScoUand  south  of  the  Forth ;  East  An^^ 
(Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge),  and  Mercia,  which  embraced  the  central 
portions  of  England. 

10.  To  sum  up  the  leading  features  of  the  period  of  the  world's  history 
sketched  in  the  fifth  of  the  little  maps : — The  Arabian  Empire  had  spread 
itself  out  to  Central  Asia  and  to  Spain,  and  had  already  passed  the  zenith  of 
its  greatness.  The  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades  of  Damascus  had  given  place 
to  that  of  the  Abassides  in  the  east,  though  a  branch  fix)m  it  had  set  up  an 
independent  Califate  at  CordovOf  in  Spain.  The  Abbaside  Haroun-al-Raschid, 
whose  praises  are  sung  by  eastern  poets,  had  his  capital  at  Bagdad,  on  the 
Tigris,  a  city  which  had  been  founded  by  his  predecessor  in  762.  Charle- 
magne had  consolidated  and  extended  the  Frank  ^  Empire,  received  the 
ambassadors  sent  from  the  court  of  Bagdad  to  salute  him,  and  had  been 
crowned  by  the  Pope  at  Rome.  Irene,  the  barbarous  mother  of  the  Byxantine 
Emperor  Constantine  VT.,  had  conceived  the  bold  plan  of  uniting  the  east 
and  west  of  Europe  in  one  great  empire,  by  marrying  the  Frank  Emperor,  a 
scheme  which  was  frustrated  by  her  overthrow  and  her  banishment  to  l^e 
Isle  of  Lesbos  in  the  jEgean  Sea  (802). 

6.  800-1000  A.D. 

1.  After  the  accession  of  the  Abbaside  dynasty  in  the  Arabian  Empire, 
Ba,ffdad,  as  we  have  noticed,  became  the  capital  of  the  Califate,  and  the 
province  of  Khorassan,  in  Persia,  began  to  be  considered  the  nucleus  of  the 
empire.  Though  Islamism  continued  to  spread,  the  rule  of  the  Califs  began 
to  be  merely  nominal  Already  during  Haroun-al-Raschid's  reign,  independent 
kingdoms  had  been  formed  in  Fez  (the  city  of  Fez  was  founded  808)  and 
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Tmus,  and  toon  all  the  western  African  tenitories  were  lost  to  the  Califate. 
Large  nnmbers  of  Turks  from  the  region  hetween  the  Caspian  and  the  central 
mountains  of  Asia  were  called  in  to  be  employed  in  military  service. 
Acquiring  power,  the  Turks  rose  against  their  masters,  and  for  a  time 
Turkish  kings  reigned  in  Khorassan.  Several  transitory  dynasties  succeeded, 
pre-eminent  among  which  was  that  of  the  Ghimevides,  who  at  the  height  of 
their  power  ruled  an  empire  extending  frt>m  the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges,  and 
from  the  Jazartes  9n  the  north  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  central  seat  of 
power  being  the  natural  fortress  of  Ghatnu 

2.  A  Turkish  governor  of  Egypt  declared  himself  independent  in  868.  A 
century  later  the  Fatimidea,  a  sect  of  Mohammedans,  whose  leader  claimed 
descent  from  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  after  overthrowing  the 
rulers  of  Tunis,  conquered  IJgypt  and  Syria,  and  founding  Cairo  (970),  set  up 
a  new  Califate  there ;  so  that  at  this  time  there  were  threes— one  in  Bagdad,  an- 
other in  Cairo,  and  a  third  at  Cordova  in  Spain.  Algiers  (Al-Jezireh,  "  the 
island") had  been  founded  by  an  Arabian  prince  twenty-five  years  previously. 

8.  In  Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  mountain 
country  had  not  been  entirely  subdued  in  the  Moorish  conquest  of  the  rest 
of  the  peninsula.  Asturias  and  Galicia  formed  an  independent  Christian 
kingdom,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  brave  and  hardy 
Yasoones  or  Basques  of  Navarre  also  regained  their  independence,  and  aided 
in  the  constant  warfare  that  was  maintained  against  the  Moors  along  the 
north  of  the  peninsula.  Though  the  "Spanish  March,"  as  the  country 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro  was  named,  had  been  retaken  from  the 
successors  of  Charlemagne  by  the  Moors,  the  Christian  mountaineers 
recovered  a  large  portion  of  this  district  Latterly  another  Christian 
kingdom  added  its  strength  to  Asturias  and  Navarre ;  it  was  that  of  Castile, 
which,  from  its  central  position  in  the  peninsula,  was  destined  to  play  a  most 
prominent  part  in  the  future  history  of  Spain. 

4.  With  the  death  of  Charlemagne  the  great  fabric  of  the  Prankish  Empire 
that  he  had  reared  crumbled  rapidly  into  fragments.  Repeated  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  empire  among  his  successors  weakened  and  distracted  it, 
and  brought  on  intemid  wars,  while  foreign  assailants  threatened  it  on  every 
side.  The  Normans,  or  Northmen,  from  Denmark  and  Scandinavia,  poured 
in  and  infested  the  country  as  far  as  Paris,  and  permanently  held  the  territory 
known  afterwards  as  Normandy ;  the  Spanish  March  was  lost  again  to  the 
Moors  on  the  south ;  on  the  east  the  German  princes  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  right  of  electing  their  own  sovereigns ;  and  shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century,  Conrad  L,  a  duke  or  count  of  Franconia,  reigned  as  king  of 
Germany.  The  conquests  of  his  successor  Otho  over  the  Danes,  the  Slavs, 
and  Hungarians,  extended  the  boundary  of  the  German  Empire  north  to  the 
Elbe  and  south  into  Lombardy,  where  he  was  soon  after  acknowledged  suc- 
cessor of  Charlemagne  in  Italy,  and  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  at  Rome. 

5.  The  Hungarians,  or  Magyars,  as  they  call  themselves,  with  whom  the 
first  emperors  of  Germany  had  to  contend,  were  a  people  of  Asiatic  origin,  who, 
in  the  year  889,  forming  a  body  of  fully  40,000  families,  left  their  homes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  made  a  ^preat  exodus  to  the  west- 
ward, fighting  their  way  to  the  central  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
countries  which  bordered  Pannonia  on  the  north-east  Spreading  out  in  all 
directions,  they  extended  their  conquests  frt>m  the  Carpathian  mountains  down 
to  Servia,  and  fh>m  the  Transylvaidan  Alps  to  the  Alps  of  Styria  on  the  west, 
founding  that  realm  on  the  great  central  plain  of  the  Danube  basin  which  has 
outlived  the  storms  of  nearly  a  thousand  years. 

6.  The  history  of  the  Byzantine  or  Greek  Empire,  as  it  was  now  called,  was 
chiefly  characterised  by  wars  with  the  Arabian  powers  in  the  south,  to  whom 
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Crete  and  Sicily  were  lost,  and  by  the  imoadfl  of  the  Bulgarians,  a  people  of 
Finnish  origin,  who  haviig  conquered  the  Moesians,  established  tiiemselyes  in 
the  country  south  of  the  lower  Danube. 

7.  Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Mussians  b^n  to  emeige 
from  obscurity.  Among  the  enemies  of  the  Greek  Empire  were  the  eastern 
Slavs  or  Slavonians  (the  ancestral  Russians),  part  of  a  group  of  nations  living 
in  eastern  Europe,  about  the  sources  of  the  Dneiper  and  Don  rivers,  known  to 
the  ancient  writers  as  the  Sarmatians,  who  had  their  chief  settlements  at  Not' 
gorod  and  Kief,  Harassed  by  warlike  neighbours,  they  sent  ambassadors,  about 
862,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Varangians,  or  Normans,  beyond  the  seas,  inviting 
them  to  their  aid.  In  response  came  the  Scandinavian  chief  Rurick,  at  the 
head  of  his  armed  bands,  who,  from  Novgorod  first,  and  then  frt>m  Kief  as 
capital,  extended  the  embryo  empire,  till  it  came  in  hostile  contact  with  the 
Greek  kingdom  on  the  south. 

8.  Another  branch  of  the  Slavonic  family  also  begins  to  take  its  place  as  a 
political  power  in  Europe  about  this  time.  The  tribes  of  the  Polani  dwelt  be- 
tween the  rivers  Oder  and  Vistula,  and  gradually  acquired  the  ascendency  over 
their  kindred  neighbouring  tribes..  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 
their  ruler  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  under  his  son  Boleslas  L, 
sumamed  "  the  Great,"  gave  unity  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  sustained  a 
successful  war  with  the  Germans  on  the  west  CracoWf  afterwards  the  capital, 
was  founded  by  a  Polish  prince,  Krak,  in  700. 

9.  In  Britain,  soon  after  the  period  represented  in  the  last  sketch,  the 
independent  states  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy  were  united  by  E^gbert,  king 
of  Wesaex  (827)  into  the  one  kingdom  of  England.  To  the  dynasty  thus  founded 
belonged  Alfred  the  Great,  whose  exertions  in  repelling  the  incessant  incur- 
sions of  the  Danes,  his  defeat  of  their  army  at  Bdrington  in  Wiltshire,  his 
victories  at  sea  witii  England's  first  fleet,  and  the  wise  and  energetic  rule 
which  make  his  memory  dear  to  all  generations  of  Englishmen,  scarcely  need 
be  here  recalled. 

10.  During  this  time  Denmark  and  Scandinavia  were  known  only  by  the 
hordes  of  freebooters  who  sallied  out  thence,  making  raids  on  England,  the 
Frankish  Empire,  and  Germany,  and  taking  the  lead  even  in  Russia.  The 
result  of  these  expeditions  was  the  introduction,  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  of  Christianity  into  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  from  this  time 
their  mythical  stories,  contained  in  the  heroic  "sagas"  or  "eddas,"  give  place 
to  real  history. 

11.  From  the  time  of  Ptolemy  onward  till  this  period,  geographical  know- 
ledge had  rested  at  nearly  the  same  limits,  but  now  the  maritime  expedi- 
tions of  these  hardy  Northmen  were  destined  to  give  it  a  far  wider  range. 
Already  two  northern  seamen^  named  Wolfstan  and  Ohtere,  had  excited 
interest  at  King  Alfred's  court  by  the  story  of  their  voyages  through  the 
Baltic  to  Witland  (Prussia)  and  Estiand  (Esthonia),  and  round  the  North 
Cape  of  Europe,  in  pursuit  of  the  Hval-ros  (walrus  or  whale-horse),  to  the 
White  Sea.  But  their  discoveries  did  not  end  here.  The  Faroe  islands  (Faar- 
oen  =  sheep  islands),  with  their  convenient  harbours,  became  one  of  their 
strongholds ;  about  861  one  of  these  chieftains,  driven  westward  by  storms, 
discovered  the  mountains  of  an  unknown  shore,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Snowland,  the  island  afterwards  known  as  Iceland.  Some  twelve  years  later 
the  Norwegians  took  permanent  possession  of  Iceland,  settling  about  Reykiavik, 
the  present  capital  of  the  island.  The  Icelanders  kept  up  their  character  of 
enterprising  sailors,  and  about  the  dose  of  the  ninth  century  one  of  them 
named  Gunbiom  came  upon  an  extensive  country,  to  which,  from  its  great 
cloak  of  ice  reaching  down  between  the  black  headlands  in  white  glacier  arms 
to  the  sea,  he  gave  the  very  apt  name  of  Evidsoerk  ( '*  white  shirt " ),  a  name 
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which  was  nnfortonately  changed  to  the  inappropriate  one  of  Greenland  by 
Eiik  the  Bed,  another  Icelander  who  founded  (985)  the  two  colonies  of  the 
Ostre  and  Westre  Bygd  (east  and  west  bays)  on  its  shores. 

12.  The  great  achievement  of  the  Greenland  colonists,  howeveri  was  the 
discovery  of  die  American  continent  nearly  five  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Colnmbus.  Some  of  their  ships,  driven  astray  by  contrary  winds,  reported  an 
island  called  Estotiland  to  Uie  westward,  and  the  country  of  Dn^o,  with 
cannibal  inhabitants.  About  the  year  1000  an  expedition  under  lAet,  son  of 
Erik  the  Bed,  set  sail  for  the  exploration  of  this  new  country.  The  regions 
they  discovered  were  named  Helluland  (Slateland),  supposed  to  be  New- 
foundland ;  Markland,  or  Woodland,  perhaps  Nova  Scotia ;  and  Vinland, 
a  country  named  from  the  wild  vine  growing  there,  the  reason  which  caused 
the  first  English  settlers  to  give  the  name  Martha's  Vineyard  to  the  same 
coast-land. 

13.  Thus,  at  the  period  shown  in  the  sixth  map,  the  great  Arabian  Empire 
had  broken  up  into  a  number  of  separate  Mohammedan  states,  extending 
from  Persia  to  Spain,  and  already  the  central  Asiatic  Turks  had  begun  to 
oveimle  the  power  of  the  Califs  in  the  east ;  the  Greek  Empire  had  lost  still 
more  of  its  reduced  territory,  and  was  harassed  on  the  south  by  the  Saracens, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Slavonic  peoples  of  central  Europe,  now  forming 
themselves  into  separate  kingdoms,  such  as  Bussia  and  Poland.  Germany  had 
also  risen  to  an  independent  place,  whUe  Charlemagne's  great  Frank  Empire 
had  shrunk  to  a  far  smaller  area,  and  was  overrun  by  the  Northmen.  In 
Spain,  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  tiie  northern  mountaineers  held  their  own, 
and  were  extending  their  power  gradually  southward  against  the  Moors ;  Eng- 
land was  now  one  kingdom,  and  the  hardy  Scandinavian  seamen  had  pushed 
back  ^e  clouds  of  ignorance  over  the  vast  region  of  the  north  Atlantic,  and 
had  reached  the  shores  of  the  great  western  continent. 


7.  About  1000-1800  a.d. 

1.  We  have  now  reached  the  central  stage  of  the  period  known  as  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  separate  the  ancient  or  classic  times  from  the  modem. 
Europe,  as  we  have  seen,  was  fast  emeiging  from  the  state  of  barbarism,  and 
the  nations  of  modem  times  were  gradually  forming  and  developing  themselves. 
The  Christian  Church  was  striving  to  extend  its  bounds  in  northern  Europe, 
and  the  Papacy  had  been  rising  to  great  temporal  power  and  influence.  Super- 
stition and  religious  enthusiasm  prevailed  very  extensively,  and  were  manifested 
in  magnificent  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  pilgrimages.  This  zeal  rose  to  its 
height  in  Europe  when  the  barbarous  Se\juk  Turks  overran  Palestine  and 
destroyed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  and  brought  about  the  great  reli- 
gious wars  between  the  Christian  nations  of  the  west  and  the  Mohammedans  of 
the  East,  known  as  the  Crusades. 

Before  touching  upon  the  chief  events  of  these  wars  and  their  efiects  on 
the  civilisation  of  Europe,  it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  the  movements  which 
were  taking  place  in  each  State  of  the  known  world  at  this  time. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  last  period  we  left  Persia  under  the  rule  of  the  Ghiz- 
nevides.  This  dynasty  had  reigned  for  little  more  than  half  a  century  before 
the  Sdjuk  Turks  began  to  migrate  into  the  fertile  province  of  Khorassan. 
These  were  an  offshoot  of  a  number  of  Asiatic  tribes  who  in  744  had  over- 
whelmed the  "empire  of  Eiptchak,"  as  the  region  north-east  of  the  Caspian 
was  caUed.  Their  name  they  took  from  their  leader,  who  had  held  the 
country  about  Bokhara.  After  some  conflicts  with  the  Ghiznevides  they 
occupied    northern  Khorassan ;    then    Balkh  and   EJiaiesm    (Khiva)  fell 
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before  them,  and  adyancing  southward  through  Persia  they  took  KoBrmnn 
and  Fan.  ArriM  at  Bagdad,  the  Calif  there  (whose  temporal  power  was 
now  all  but  gone,  though  he  was  still  recognised  as  the  spiritual  cMef  of  the 
Moslems)  acknowledged  the  Turkish  leader,  and  in  1060  the  conquest  of  Persia 
was  complete.  Later,  Melek  Shah,  the  most  powerftd  of  the  succeeding  Seljnk 
rulers,  added  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Armenia,  besides  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
the  countries  beyond  the  Ozus,  to  the  Se\juk  Empire,  which  at  the  height  of 
its  greatness  stretched  from  the  .^gean  Sea  to  In(Ua  and  Tartary. 

8.  £gypt  at  this  tiflie  was  in  the  hands  of  the  now  effeminate  Fati- 
mide  dynasty,  and  so  remained  till  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  famous  Salah-ed-din,  or  Saladin,  son  of  the  Seljuk  govenor  of  Tek- 
rit,  on  the  Tigris,  established  himself  as  Sultan  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 

4.  Algeria  was  governed  by  Arabian  princes  up  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  Marocco  had  been  formed  into  a  separate  state  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  city  of  that  name  was  founded  in 
1072.  Both  of  these  states  were,  however,  destined  to  fall  before  the  Moham- 
medan sect  named  the  AVnyohadtB  or  Unitarians,  founded  by  a  native  of  the 
Atlas  region,  to  whom  Arabs  and  Berbers  flocked.  From  being  a  religious 
body  the  Almohades  became  a  political  power,  which  mastered  all  north  Africa 
from  Marocco  to  Tunis,  and  also  extended  conquest  into  Mohammedan  Spain 
as  far  as  the  Ebro  and  Tagus. 

5.  In  the  north  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Castile,  another  Christian  state,  that  of  Aragon,  was  formed  in  the 
basin  of  the  Ebro.  These  now,  with  Navarre,  waged  war  with  the  common 
enemy,  the  Moors. 

6.  Portugal,  the  ancient  Lusitania,  from  the  Minho  to  the  Tagus,  had  Mien 
under  the  sway  of  Castile,  and  in  1095  Henry  of  Burgundy  governed  it  as  a 
dependent  fief  of  that  kingdom ;  but  after  a  great  victory  over  the  Moors  at 
Ownq\Uy  in  Alemtejo,  his  son  Alfonso  I.  was  proclaimed  Idng  of  Portugal  by 
his  soldiers. 

In  1212  a  great  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  by  the  combined  forces 
of  Castile,  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Portugal,  against  the  Moors,  on  the  plains 
of  TdUMOy  which  effectually  broke  the  Almohade  power  in  Spain.  The 
Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Granada,  founded  shortly  after  this,  was  speedily 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Castile,  and  henceforward  aU 
danger  from  the  Moslems  was  at  an  end. 

7.  When  Hugh  Capet  ascended  the  Prankish  throne  towards  the  dose  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  first  made  Paris  the  capital,  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  was  held  by  independent  lords,  and  the  authority  of  the  kings  extended 
little  beyond  Paris  and  Orleans.  Louis  VL,  sumamed  the  Good  (1108- 
1187),  re-extended  the  royal  power  over  the  kingdom,  and  carried  on  war  with 
England  and  Germany.  In  tiie  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  Navarre 
was  added  to  the  Prankish  kingdouL 

8.  We  have  noticed  in  a  former  paragraph  that  in  the  ruinous  time 
which  followed  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  the  Northmen 
had  invaded  northern  France,  and  had  subsequently  planted  themselves  firmly 
in  the  country  which  firom  them  took  the  name  of  Normandy.  Rolf,  or  Bollo, 
the  leader  of  this  northern  expedition,  was  the  ancestor  of  tiie  Dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  were  to  play  such  an  important  part  in  English  history. 

9.  The  successors  of  Alfred  the  Great  on  the  English  throne  were  in  con- 
stant conflict  with  the  Danes  and  the  Welsh  mountaineers,  till  a  more  formid- 
able invasion  by  the  former  drove  Ethelred  the  Unready  to  Normandy,  and 
England  passed  for  twenty-eight  years  under  the  rule  of  the  Danish  kings 
Sweyn  and  Canute.  With  Edward  the  Confessor,  son  of  Ethelred,  the  Saxon 
power  was  again  restored  in  England  (1042),  notable  events  in  his  reign  being 
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the  sQcoessfal  -wars  with  the  Weleh  and  Noithnmbriaiu,  the  advance  of  aa 
Engliah  army  into  Scotland  against  Macbeth,  and  the  building  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

10.  Haroldy  the  son  of  the  powerfol  Earl  Goodwin  of  Kent,  was  raised  to 
the  throne  on  Edward's  death,  but  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  whom 
Edward  had  made  a  promise  of  the  English  crown,  asserted  his  right  by  an 
invasion  of  England.  Landing  at  Peven&ey,  on  the  Sussex  coast,  with  60,000 
men,  he  advanced  as  Ikr  as  Hastings,  Harold  met  the  invader  on  the  heath, 
where  the  village  of  Battle  now  stands ;  in  the  fight  Harold  was  slain  and 
William  "the  Conqueror"  became  king,  transferring  the  crown  of  England 
from  the  Sazon  to  the  Norman  line,  though  twenty  years  were  required  to 
complete  the  conquest,  for  the  Saxons  maintained  an  unequal  resistance, 
rettring  to  the  forests,  and  as  outlaws  became  the  heroes  of  popular 
legends  like  that  of  Robin  Hood.  The  Normans  in  turn  became  absorbed 
in  the  stronger  Saxon  element ;  even  their  language  disappeared,  leaving  only 
its  traces. 

11.  The  Scots  and  Picts  had  gradually  coalesced  into  one  people  under 
King  Kenneth  (B43),  who  established  his  capital  at  Forteviol,  in  Stratheam, 
formerly  the  centre  of  the  Pictish  kingdom.  Under  Malcolm  Canmore,  who 
ruled  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  his  succeesors,  the  country 
enjoyed  comparative  quiet ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteentii  century  the 
great  struggle  with  England  began  in  which  the  heroic  names  of  Wallace  and 
Bruce  are  prominent — a  contest  which  terminated  in  securing  the  independence 
of  Scotland  on  the  field  of  Bannockbwm. 

12.  Norway  was  brought  for  a  short  time  under  the  sway  of  the  Danish 
conqueror  Knut,  or  Canute  the  Great,  but  thenceforward  continued  to  be 
governed  by  native  kings.  Sweden  first  emerges  as  an  independent  kingdom 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Gk>thland  was  united  with  it, 
and  soon  after  we  find  its  Christian  kings  subjugating  and  converting  the  pagan 
Finns  and  adding  their  land  to  the  kingdom. 

18.  Germany  during  this  period  was  troubled  by  the  dissensions  of  the 
two  great  rival  parties  in  the  empire,  who  are  best  known,  in  the  Italian  form 
of  their  names,  as  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibbelines — the  one  formed  of  the  sup- 
porters of  imperial  authority,  the  other  opposed  to  it,  and  representing  the 
church  and  municipal  righto.  These  parties  took  their  names  from  the  rival 
dukes  of  Franconia  and  Saxony,  whose  war-cries  were  the  family  names  of 
Waiblingen  and  Welf,  corrupted  into  the  forms  above  given  by  the  Italians,  in 
whose  country  their  conflicts  found  their  chief  scene. 

14.  Poland  at  this  time  was  mainly  occupied  in  wars  with  the  pagan  Pms* 
sians,  who,  for  fear  of  losing  their  freedom,  resisted  every  effort  at  conversion; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  TeiUonic  knights  had  been  invited  by  Poland  to  aid 
in  their  subjugation  that  the  Christian  faith  was  established  in  Prussia.  The 
knights  in  turn,  however,  became  formidable  enemies  of  Poland,  and  gained 
for  themselves  the  countries  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Courland. 

15.  Russia  had  meanwhile  fallen  from  its  condition  as  a  united  realm,  and 
was  held  by  a  number  of  petty  princes,  whose  quarrels  kept  it  in  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  weakness. 

16.  The  Greek  Empire  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  was  harassed  on 
all  sides — by  the  Arabs,  the  Se^uk  Turks,  and  the  northern  barbarians ;  and 
in  Italy  the  Normans  had  reduced  Byzantine  territory  to  the  possession  of 
Otranto.  The  twelve  sons  of  a  knight  of  Normandy  named  Tancrad  de  Haute- 
ville,  whose  estates  were  insufBcient  to  support  such  a  numerous  family,  sailed 
to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  Italian  wars.  One  of  them,  with  a  small  band  of 
followers,  gained  possession  of  Apulia ;  another  brother,  named  Roger,  con- 
quered the  island  of  Sicily.    The  son  of  this  knight,  Roger  II.,  ultimately 
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obtained  possession  of  all  his  nnde's  territories  on  the  mainland,  and  thna 
was  formed  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

17.  We  have  alroady  referred  to  the  lagoon  islands  of  the  Adriatic  coast, 
which  gave  a  refnge  to  the  eastern  inhabitants  from  the  devastating  wars  of 
the  north  Italian  plains,  and  to  the  gradual  rise  of  the  settlement  of  Venezia  or 
Venice,  The  first  form  of  government  of  the  island  state  was  republican ; 
which,  by  and  by,  gave  way  to  a  magistracy  in  which  a  duke  or  "  doge  "  waa 
invested  with  undivided  authority.  Keeping  up  a  close  alliance  with  Constan- 
tinople, the  naval  importance  and  commerce  of  the  little  state  increased  year 
by  year.  It  was  after  the  eleventh  century  had  begun,  however,  that  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  Venice  gradually  extended  east  and  west,  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  all  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  territorial  possessions  of  Venice 
also  increased,  and  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  Croatia  were  first  ceded  to  them. 

In  central  Italy  the  temporal  power  and  possessions  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  had 
been  spreading  tiU  they  reached  thence  to  Bologna,  Ravenna,  and  Anoona. 

18.  In  1073  the  great  Pope  Gregory  had  received  a  supplication  for  aid 
from  the  Greek  Emperor  against  the  Turks,  to  which  he  cordially  responded, 
and  thus  the  grand  idea  of  a  Christian  expedition  against  the  Saracens  was 
first  entertained.  His  successor  Urban  revived  the  design,  and  after  a  council 
held  at  Clermont  in  France  in  1095,  the  expedition  was  resolved  upon.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands,  from  the  remotest  comers  of  Europe,  hurried  to  engage 
in  the  holy  war,  and,  each  wearing  as  a  badge  the  sign  of  the  cross,  gave  the 
name  "crusade*'  to  the  movement.  First  one,  then  a  second  great  army, 
led  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  set  out  across  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  for  Constanti- 
nople ;  a  third  and  fourth  horde  followed,  though  it  was  not  till  later  that 
the  real  Crusaders,  the  nobility  and  yeomanry  of  Europe,  set  forth.  In  this 
way  not  fewer  than  600,000  men  gathered  at  Constantinople,  whence  they 
crossed  to  ABia  Minor,  into  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  besieging  and  taking 
AnUoch;  two  years  afterwards,  the  remnant  of  this  great  srmy  delivered 
Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel,  and  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  elected 
king  of  Palestine. 

19.  Forty  years  later,  a  second  crusade,  consisting  of  two  vast  armies  from 
France  and  Germany,  proved  a  total  failure.  Now  Saladin,  the  Se\juk  sultan 
of  Eg3rpt,  invaded  Palestine,  and,  compelling  Jerusalem  to  capitiUate,  gave 
the  death-blow  to  the  Christian  kingdom.  This  led  to  a  third  crusade, 
uniting  the  strength  of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  in  which  the  import- 
ant city  of  Acre  was  besieged  and  taken,  though  no  further  conclusion  was 
reached  than  that  of  a  treaty  granting  liberty  to  the  people  of  the  west  to 
make  fr«e  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

20.  The  Crusaders  had  now  changed  their  object  from  a  religious  to  a  secular 
one ;  the  fourth  expedition,  in  which  the  Franks  and  the  Venetians  joined,  ad- 
vancing on  Constantinople,  took  that  city,  and  having  mastered  the  provinces, 
divided  the  whole  into  four  parts — Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  being  made 
emperor,  and  the  Venetians  receiving  the  coast-lands  of  the  Adriatic  and  ifigean. 
A  fifth  crusade,  led  by  Frederick  of  Germany  (1228),  terminated  in  the  cession 
of  Palestine  to  that  emperor  ;  a  sixth  was  called  forth  by  the  irruption  of  a 
new  race  of  Turks  into  Syria,  but  Louis  of  France  (IX.),  who  led  it,  was  utterly 
defeated ;  he  himtelf  was  captured,  and  only  obtained  his  release  on  paying  a 
heavy  ransom  to  the  Sultan  of  Elgypt.  Still  a  seventh  crusade  was  begun  by 
Louis,  and  carried  on  after  his  death  by  Prince  Edward  of  England,  but  nothing 
of  importance  resulted,  save  that  Antioch,  Acre,  and  Tripoli  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Templars  and  other  military  knights. 

21.  By  bringing  the  civilisation  of  tiie  east  and  west  into  contact,  and 
■removing  the  prejudices  of  ignorance,  relations  of  advantage,  if  not  of 
sympathy,  were  opened  up    between  those    different   regions;    commerce 
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between  east  and  west  receiyed  a  great  impnlse,  and  other  great  social  changes 
were  brought  about. 

22.  While  the  wars  with  the  Saracens  were  occupying  all  minds  in  Europe, 
THst  changes  of  dominion  were  brewing  in  Asia.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  a  Mongol  chief  named  Yesukai  Bahftdur  ruled  over  some  thirty 
or  forty  clans  who  dwelt  between  the  river  Amur  and  the  great  wall  of  China, 
iar  on  the  east  of  Asia.  On  his  death,  his  son  Temigin,  only  thirteen  years  of 
age,  assumed  his  place,  but  the  clans,  refusing  to  acknowledge  him,  chose 
another  chie^  and  compelled  the  rightful  heir  to  retire  to  Karakoram^  and 
place  himself  there  under  the  protection  of  the  monarch  of  Keraeit.  In  the 
service  of  this  king,  Temujin  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  conflicts  with 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  obtained  the  king's  daughter  in  marriage.  The  king 
of  Earakorom,  becoming  jealous  of  his  growing  influence,  ordered  Temigin  to 
be  assassinated,  but  he  escaped  to  his  own  country  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able following.  Baising  an  army  there,  he  marched  against  his  father-in-law, 
whom  he  vanquished  (1208),  seised  upon  the  dominions  of  Earakorum,  and 
after  a  short  time  made  himself  master  of  all  Mongolia.  Assuming  now  the 
name  of  Genghiz  Khan  (=  Khan  of  Khans),  he  turned  his  forces  soutb  towards 
China,  conquered  the  northern  Chinese  region  of  Khatai,  scaled  the  great  wall, 
and  after  a  long  series  of  campaigns  captured  Pekin  in  1216.  The  victorious 
Mongols  now  pressed  westward  into  Turkistan,  the  vast  region  stretching 
between  Lake  Lob  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  reached  the  Jihoon  on  the  borders 
of  Kharesm  or  Khiva.  Seven  hundred  thousand  of  his  cavalry  burst  into 
Khiva  in  1219 ;  Samarcandf  Bokhara,  and  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  land,  were 
taken ;  next  his  hordes  overran  Persia,  driving  out  the  last  of  the  Se^uk 
kings ;  they  crossed  the  Caucasus  into  Russia  and  routed  the  {Russians  in  a 
great  battle  near  the  Sea  of  Azov ;  after  destroying  Biazaiif  Moscow,  and 
the  other  settlements,  they  carried  victory  into  Poland  and  Hungary.  Nor 
were  these  Mongols  less  successful  in  the  east,  for  the  whole  of  southern 
Asia,  and  India  as  far  as  tiie  Satlej,  was  laid  waste  before  them. 

23.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of  Qenghiz  Khan  still  further  extended  the  huge 
empire.  One  of  the  latter,  named  Kublai  Khan,  availing  himself  of  an  invita- 
tion firom  a  king  of  the  Song  dynasty  in  China  to  aid  him  against  the  Manchu 
Tatars,  entered  China  (1260)  with  a  great  army  and  drove  out  the  Manchus ; 
but  afterwards  overthrew  the  Song  dynasty  and  conquered  all  southern  China, 
extending  his  dominion  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Malacca.  The  court  of  Kublai 
Khan,  the  magnificence  of  which  is  described  by  Marco  Polo,  was  attended 
by  learned  men  fh>m  India,  Persia,  and  even  from  Europe ;  and  his  rule 
was  a  most  beneficent  one.  During  it  the  noble  work  of  the  Grand  Canal 
of  China  was  completed,  connecting  TiefniaiTi^  the  port  of  Pekin,  with  Hang- 
chow  on  the  lower  course  of  the  great  river  Yangtze,  a  distance  as  great  as 
from  Land's  End  to  the  Shetland  Isles.  Until  lately,  a  grain  fleet,  with  its 
400,000  tons  of  rice  for  the  supply  of  the  capital,  passed  every  year  from  the 
south  by  this  route,  avoiding  the  storms  and  pirates  of  the  coast. 

24.  Thus  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  vast  Mongol  Empire 
had  stretched  out  from  China  to  Poland  and  Hungary,  over  all  Asia  except 
India  and  Asia  Minor — an  empire  which  far  surpassed  in  extent  any  that  had 
yet  been  known  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  and  yet  one  which  was  so 
thoroughly  organised  under  strict  laws,  that  it  was  said  one  might  travel  from 
end  to  end  of  it  without  danger. 

25.  Among  the  great  changes  of  power  broughttabout  by  the  Mongol 
invasion  was  Uiat  of  the  removal  of  the.Oguzian  Turks,  who  retreated  before  it 
from  the  steppes  east  of  the  Caspian  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Othman 
or  Osman,  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Se^uk  power,  obtained 
possession  of  Bithynia,  and  grew  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  attack  the  Asiatic 
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portion  of  the  smking  Byzantine  empire  with  suocees,  founding  there  (1299) 
the  subseqneutly  great  empire  of  the  Ottoman  or  Oamanli  Turks,  as  they 
are  named  from  him. 

26.  In  the  course  of  his  oonqnest  Genghiz  Khan  had  carried  ofT  multitudes 
of  western  Ajsiatics  as  slaves.  Twelve  thousand  of  these,  most  of  them  Turks, 
were  bought  from  him  by  the  Sultan  of  Elgypt  (a  successor  of  Saladin),  who 
formed  ^em  into  a  body  of  troops.  From  being  servants  these  well-armed 
slaves  rose  to  be  masters  in  i^gypt,  and  placed  one  of  their  own  number  in 
the  sultanate  (1254),  thus  founding  the  Mameluke  (or  slave)  dynasty  in  EJgypt, 
which  lasted  for  nearly  three  centuries,  bringing  the  countiy  sgain  into  great 
prosperity  and  power. 

27.  Thus  about  the  year  1800,  at  the  period  represented  in  the  seventh 
little  chart,  the  relic  of  the  once  great  Arabian  Empire  had  been  restricted  to 
its  original  seat,  and  to  the  western  region  of  North  Africa,  all  else  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  Calif  of  Bagdad  had  taken  refbge 
under  the  protection  of  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  retaining  his  spiritual 
power  only;  the  Ommiade  califate  in  Spain  had  long  fallen;  the  Moham- 
medan princes  now  held  the  kingdom  of  Granada  only,  as  vassals  to  the 
Christian  court  of  Castile ;  Navarre,  on  the  north,  had  become  an  appanage 
of  the  crown  of  France,  and  Normandy  and  Poitou  had  been  annexed  to  it. 

The  English  under  Edward  I.  had  incorporated  Wales  after  ten  yeaife' 
contest,  and  Scotland  was  fighting  for  independence,  led  by  Wallace  and  Bruce ; 
Anglo-Norman  adventurers  (Fit^geralds,  Butlers,  and  Bmrkes)  had  established 
themselves  among  the  native  clans  of  Ireland.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
were  separate  states,  and  the  Norse  colonies  across  the  Atlantic  had  reached 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  their  commerce,  the  old  literature  of  histori- 
cal aagcu  or  tales  and  poems  being  zealously  cultivated.  In  central  Europe, 
Poland  and  Hungary  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  the  Mongol 
invasions,  which  had  swept  away  for  the  time  the  divided  principalities  of 
Russia.  In  the  south,  the  old  Greek  Empire  was  fast  sinking,  and  assaults  on 
it  by  the  Turks  had  begun. 

28.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  that  we  have  been  considering 
there  lived  and  travelled  a  man  who  may  be  called  the  great  geographer  of 
the  middle  ages,  as  Ptolemy  was  of  ancient  times.  This  was  the  Arabian 
Ediisi,  a  man  of  noble  birtii,  bom  at  CeutOj  in  north  Africa,  in  1099.  He 
studied  at  Cordova,  then  the  great  centre  of  commerce  and  the  seat  of  learning 
of  the  western  califate,  and  afterwards  he  travelled  to  Constantinople  and  Asia 
Minor,  "Egypt  and  Marocco,  through  Spaiu,  and  to  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England,  finally  settling  with  King  Roger  of  Sicily,  there  to  put  into  shape 
the  materials  which  this  enlightened  ruler  had  been  gathering  for  fifteen 
years  from  travellers  to  all  parts  of  the  known  world — ^itineraries,  measure- 
ments, and  observations  of  all  kinds.  Here  Edrisi  drew  on  a  great  globe  of 
silver,  and  described  in  a  book,  all  that  was  then  known  of  the  earth,  from  the 
"Sea  of  Darkness"  west  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  to  the  ''Sea  of  Pitchy 
Darkness,"  which  was  believed  to  lie  east  of  Asia.  He  divided  the  known 
world,  like  Ptolemy,  into  eleven  belts  of  climate,  fr^>m  the  hottest  in  the 
south  to  the  coldest  in  the  far  north. 

29.  Later,  as  we  have  seen,  the  crusades  brought  the  western  and  eastern 
nations  into  close  contact,  and  could  not  fail  to  extend  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  both  sides  of  the  civilised  world.  Then  the  terrible  march  of 
the  Mongols  over  Asia  and  eastern  Europe  drew  all  eyes  in  that  direction, 
and  ambassadors  and  conciliatory  embassies  were  sent  from  all  the  western 
powers  to  the  court  of  the  great  Khan.  John  de  Piano  Carpini,  a  Franciscan 
monk  of  Naples,  was  the  Pope's  envoy  to  the  new  potentate,  and  brought 
back  fix>m  the  Mongol  court  a  striking  narrative  of  his  adventures  in  the 
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ligoroiu  climate  of  central  Ada,  describiiig  also  the  great  plains  east  of  the 
Caspian  strewn  with  the  bones  and  skulls  of  the  victims  of  the  devastating 
warfare  that  had  just  passed  over  them,  and  giving  for  the  first  time  to 
Europeans  a  trae  acconnt  of  the  Tatars  and  their  manner  of  living.  William 
de  Rubruquis,  also  a  Franciscan  monk,  was  sent  into  Asia  by  Louis  of  France, 
and  he  too  reached  the  court  of  the  Ehan  at  Karakorum  after  crossing  the 
great  deserts,  which  he  compared  to  an  ocean  for  extent 

80.  Among  those  who  were  at  this  time  attracted  towards  the  newly-known 
lands  of  Asia  were  two  merchants  of  far-reaching  Venice,  Nicolo  and  Matteo 
Polo,  who  carried  their  trading  venture  past  the  £uzine  and  the  Volga,  round 
the  Caspian  to  Bokhara,  where,  meeting  with  some  ambassadors  going  south- 
wards to  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan,  they  accompanied  them  to  KetMnfu^  the 
summer  residence  of  the  ruler.  They  were  well  received,  and  retumeid  to 
Europe  as  envoys  to  the  Pope,  bearing  a  request  for  100  Europeans  well 
versed  in  arts  and  sciences  to  instruct  the  Mongols.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
fiQfil  their  mission,  they  returned  in  1271,  taking  with  them  Marco,  the  son  of 
Nicolo  Polo,  who  commended  himself  to  the  E^an  by  his  skill  and  learning, 
and  was  madft  his  envoy  to  several  of  the  other  Asiatic  rulers,  to  China, 
Assam,  Tibet,  Bengal,  and  Pegu.  In  this  service  Marco  Polo  gained  the 
materiid  for  his  book,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  information  regarding  the 
state  of  Asia  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Having  thus  passed  seventeen 
years  in  travelling  through  kingdoms  which  no  European  had  ever  before  seen, 
fh)m  the  high  table-lands  of  central  Asia  to  the  great  rivers  and  teeming 
population  of  the  lowlands  of  China,  he  obtained  permission  to  join  the  escort 
of  a  Mongol  princess  travelling  to  the  west  of  Persia.  He  accordingly  set  out 
from  China  (1291),  and  was  the  first  European  to  sail  on  the  China  sea,  and  to 
pass  through  what  we  now  know  as  the  Strait  of  Malacca  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
He  came  to  Teheran  in  Persia ;  hearing,  on  arrival  there,  that  Kublai  Khan  was 
dead,  he  returned  to  Venice  (1295),  bringing  much  wealth  and  many  strange 
objects  from  the  unknown  regions  he  had  visited.  To  Marco  Polo  is  due  not 
only  the  opening  up  to  accurate  knowledge  of  the  vast  region  of  the  central 
Asiatic  continent,  but  also  the  disclosure  of  the  chief  of  the  great  islands 
which  lie  beyond  it.  Before  his  journey  the  ezLstence  of  Japan,  which  he 
called  Zipangu,  had  not  even  been  suspected,  any  more  than  that  of  the 
archipelago  to  tiie  south-east  of  Asia.  His  book,  as  might  be  expected,  created 
an  immense  interest  in  the  learned  world  of  the  west,  and  was  of  inestimable 
value  in  stimulating  geographical  research,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see. 

31.  The  immeiUate  result  of  the  discoveries  of  Marco  Polo  was  the  setting 
out  of  a  number  of  adventurers  from  Europe  towards  Asia.  One  of  these, 
named  Odoric,  also  a  Venetian,  reversed  the  route  of  his  predecessor,  yisited 
the  coasts  of  India,  Ceylon,  Sunuitra,  Java,  and  Borneo^  reached  southern 
China,  and  thence  travelled  across  AJsia  westward  again  to  Europe  (1380). 
Peigoletto,  an  Italian  merchant,  also  traversed  and  described  the  caravan 
route  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Pekin.  Another  great  traveller  of  this  period 
was  the  Arabian  geographer  Ibn  Batuta,  a  native  of  Tangiw  in  Marocco, 
who  spent  twenty-eight  years  in  visiting  all  the  countries  of  the  east  as  far  as 
the  Asiatic  archipelago  and  Chiua,  returning  by  way  of  Africa,  and  crossing 
the  great  desert  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

8.  1800-1600. 

1.  The  death  of  the  emperor  Kublai  Khan  was  the  signal  for  great  changes 
of  empire  in  Asia.  In  China  the  power  of  the  Tatar  ruler,  who  had  grown 
effeminate  under  the  unaccustomed  luxuries  of  a  more  civilised  state,  was 
overthrown  by  a  revolt  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  Ming  or  bright  dynasty  arose. 
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China  was  again  united  nnder  its  own  aoyereign  at  the  court  of  Nanking,  and 
Chinese  snpremacy  was  recognised  in  the  surrounding  countries  of  Corea, 
Manchuria,  and  Mongolia  on  the  north,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  Grand  Lama 
of  Tibet 

2.  A  second  great  conqueror -hero  now  appeared  in  western  Asia.  This 
was  Timur  or  Timur-leng,  ftom  his  lameness  (vulg.  Tamerlane),  a  descendant  of 
the  family  of  Genghiz  Khan,  and  a  chief  of  the  division  of  his  great  empire, 
known  as  JagcUaif  or  Turkistan  north  of  the  Amu  river,  who  had  reunited 
some  of  its  independent  sections  under  his  sway.  Ambitious  of  restoring  this 
kingdom  to  its  former  power  and  extent,  he  first  reduced  the  rebellious  prince 
of  Herat,  and  afterwards  invading  Seistan  and  Mazandeian,  in  Persia,  subdued 
all  the  districts  east  of  the  Euphrates  ih>m  Ti/Us  to  Shiraz. 

8.  While  engaged  in  this  southern  campaign  his  unprotected  northern 
territories  were  invaded  by  the  Khan  of  Kiptchak.  Hastening  home,  Timur 
speedily  drove  out  the  invaders,  and  pursued  them  westward,  almost  anni- 
hilating the  Kiptchak  army  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Bielaya  (a  tributary  of  the 
Kama)  in  1391.  Still  advancing  westward,  he  now  passed  through  the  gates 
of  Derbendf  and  thence  northward  by  the  Volga  as  far  as  Mbscow,  leaving 
death  and  desolation  in  h^s  track.  A  few  years  later  he  turned  his  con- 
quering army  towards  India,  and  going  by  the  pass  of  Cabul  descended  into 
the  plains,  fought  a  great  battle  before  Delhi  and  took  that  city,  advancing 
afterwards  beyond  it  to  the  Ghmges.  Returning  with  immense  spoils,  he  ex- 
pended these  in  adorning  his  capital  of  Samarcand. 

4.  A  year  later  Timur  made  a  new  expedition  to  the  south-west,  attack- 
ing and  overthrowing  the  Ejgyptian  Empire  in  Syria,  capturing  the  towns  of 
Aleppo,  Baalbek,  and  Danuuciu,  He  next  attacked  the  Turkish  possessions  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  completely  routed  the  Sultan  Bayazet  near  Angora,  and 
captured  his  person.  On  his  return  homeward  Timur  conquered  Georgia,  and 
by  way  of  Merv  and  Balkh  again  reached  Samarcand.  A  great  invasion  of 
China  was  next  projected  by  the  conqueror,  and  had  actively  begun,  when  he 
died  of  a  fever  caught  on  the  banks  of  the  Jihdn  (1406). 

5.  While  Timur  was  beginning  his  conquests  in  Asia,  the  Ottoman  Turks 
had  gained  a  footing  in  Europe  by  taking  Oallipoli,  and  the  Greek  Bhnpire 
was  reduced  to  the  districts  round  Constantinople.  A  formidable  confederacy 
of  Hungarian  and  Italian  warriors,  who  had  advanced  against  the  Turks  into 
Servia,  were  defeated  at  Kossovo,^  and  Servia,  Walachia,  and  Moldavia  were 
overrun  by  the  Turks.  The  great  defeat  of  the  Sultan  by  Timur  in  Asia  gave 
Constantinople  a  respite  for  fifty  years.  Recovering  from  this  defeat,  the 
Turks  now  mastered  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Constantinople  was  stormed  in 
1458,  and  with  it  fell  the  last  relic  of  the  empire  of  the  Romans.  Before  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Ihirope  had  been  extended 
over  all  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  included,  besides  this,  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  with  Dalmatia,  and  Otranto  in  Italy. 

6.  During  this  period  Hungary  recovered  trom  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
Mongol  invaders,  and  became  a  firmly  established  State  :  at  the  head  of  it  waa 
Matthias  Corvinus,  the  greatest  of  Hungarian  kings,  who  raised  the  cavalry 
force  known  as  the  Hussars  (Hussar  meaning  the  "price  of  twenty,*'  since  one 
man  was  enrolled  out  of  every  twenty),  and  with  their  aid  the  independence  of 
Hungary  was  maintained  against  the  advancing  Turks. 

7.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  fierce  energy  of 
the  Mongols  was  declining,  the  principalities  of  Russia  began  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  and  to  strive  among  themselves  for  the 
supremacy ;  the  princes  of  Moecow  and  Tver  were  the  strongest,  the  former 
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ultimately  becoming  the  chief.  The  first  great  step  towards  liberation  was 
gained  in  a  victory  over  the  Mongol  Khan  on  the  banlu  of  the  Don  (1880), 
before  Timor's  invasion.  It  is,  however,  to  Ivan  IIL  (1462-1505),  sumamed  the 
Great,  that  the  Russian  Empire  owes  its  true  foundation ;  under  his  skilful 
guidance  the  i>etty  principalities  were  united  into  one,  and  their  strength 
turned  against  the  Mongol  khanates  of  the  south  and  west  (Kazan,  Astrakhan, 
Krim  Tartary,  and  dismembered  Eliptchak),  and  against  the  Lithuanians 
of  the  north-west.  He  married  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor, 
and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  European  civilisation.  He 
also  introduced  the  two-headed  Byzantine  eagle  as  the  Russian  arms,  an 
emblem  in  connection  with  which  certain  pretensions  are  still  remembered. 

8.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  Poland  was  engaged  in  repelling  the 
attack  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  crusade  for  enforcing 
Christianity  on  the  people  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  had  thereby 
acquired  possession  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Courland,  but  who  were  finally 
overthrown.  Subsequently  the  Polish  crown  passed  to  Jagello,  a  grand-duke  of 
Lithuania,  the  founder  of  the  illustrious  dynasty  of  the  JageUons,  and  for  the 
first  time  Lithuania  was  united  to  Poland. 

9.  In  Germany  the  Austrian  house  of  Hapsburg  had  been  rising  into  power, 
and  afterwards  held  the  throne  of  the  German  Bhnpire  almost  uninterruptedly. 

The  period  is  marked  chiefly  by  the  intrigues  of  the  popes,  the  Roman 
Church  having  gradually  meiged  its  spiritual  aspect  into  a  widespread 
machinery  of  external  government.  This  spiritual  decay  was  naturally  followed 
by  those  corruptions  and  abuses  which  began  to  be  denounced  by  such  men  as 
the  Bohemian  reformer  and  martyr  John  Huss,  whose  followers  subsequently 
took  such  terrible  revenge  in  the  insurrections  known  as  the  Hussite  wars. 

10.  This  time  is  also  memorable  as  that  of  the  contest  for  independence 
carried  on  by  the  Swiss  mountaineers  against  the  Austrian  power,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Cantons,  which  successfully  established  its 
independence  in  many  battles,  from  that  of  HorgarUn  (1815)  to  that  of 
MonJL  (1476). 

11.  In  France  a  great  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  disturbed  by  the 
constant  wars  with  Edward  III.  of  England,  who  laid  claim  to  the  French 
throne  in  right  of  his  mother ;  in  this  was  fought  the  battle  of  Crecy  (1846), 
where  the  Black  Prince  gained  his  crest,  and  that  of  PoicHera  (1356),  in 
which  King  Jean  was  taken  prisoner — victories  which  cut  down  the  flower  of 
the  French  nation.  After  a  pause  during  the  minority  of  Richard  II.  the  war 
was  renewed ;  Henry  V.  won  the  great  victory  of  AgiTiconH  (1415) ;  but 
fourteen  years  later,  when  the  English  had  advanced  to  Orleans,  a  reaction 
came ;  Joan  of  Arc  inspired  courage  into  the  hearts  of  the  besieged,  and 
became  the  dread  of  the  previously  triumphant  English.  Not  many  years 
later  the  English  lost  all  their  acquisitions  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of 
Calais,  for  the  disastrous  civil  contests,  known  as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
had  broken  out  in  England  and  divided  its  strength. 

*  12.  In  the  northern  coimtries,  after  many  feuds  and  changes  of  territory, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  were  first  united  as  one  by  the  treaty  of  Calmar 
(1397),  under  Margaret  of  Denmark.  Iceland  passed  with  Norway  under  the 
new  sovereign ;  but  all  communication  with  the  Greenland  colonies  appears  to 
have  ceased  soon  after  this  date,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  completely  for- 
gotten for  more  than  three  centuries ;  the  fearful  pestilence  which  had  ravaged 
northern  Europe  reached  them  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
sweeping  off  the  greater  part  of  the  colonists,  and  leaving  the  rest  a  prey  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Eskimos,  or  Skrellings  as  they  were  named  by  the  Nor- 
wegians.    The  very  site  of  the  colonies  was  lost  till  quite  recently. 

13.  We  come  now  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  where  great  events  were  in 
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progress,  and  where  that  spirit  of  adventure  and  discoTery  was  being  fostered 
which  was  to  add  a  new  hemisphere  to  the  known  world.  When  we  last 
glanced  at  the  changes  of  power  in  Spain,  the  Mohammedan  Moon  had  been 
restricted  to  the  vanal  kingdom  of  Granada,  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsola, 
whence  they  were  carrying  on  a  chivalrous  warfare  with  the  kings  of  Castile. 
The  kingdom  of  Aragon  was  rapidly  spreading  outward ;  the  Balearic  Isles, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  were  added  to  it  before  ti^e  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  soon  afterwards  all  Naples  and  southern  Italy  were  brought 
under  its  dominion.  With  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Arsgon  with 
Isabella  queen  of  Castile  (1469)  began  the  consolidation  of  Spain  into  one 
great  empire.  Granada  was  conquered,  and  all  those  of  the  Moors  who  refused 
to  adopt  Christianity  were  expelled  from  the  Peninsula  (1492).  Twenty  years 
later  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  in  the  north,  was  seized  upon  by  Ferdinand,  so 
that  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Spain  was  one  united  kingdom 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  Gibraltar. 

14.  Portugal  meanwhile  had  maintained  its  independence,  and  was  steadily 
rising  to  the  highest  place  as  the  greatest  maritime  power  in  Europe.  Already 
in  1415  the  Portuguese,  taking  the  sggressive  against  the  Moors,  captured  from 
them  the  town  of  Ceuta,  on  the  African  coast,  and  established  themselves 
there.  Prince  Henry,  son  of  King  John  I.,  distinguished  himself  greatly  in 
this  conquest,  and  on  his  return  took  up  his  residence  at  SagreSj  close  to  Ckpe 
St  Vincent.  His  mariners,  in  their  sea-jQghts  with  the  Moors,  had  sailed  into 
parts  of  the  ocean  long  believed  to  be  inaccessible,  and  Prince  Henry's  ambi- 
tion for  discovery  had  been  awakened.  Forming  an  observatory  at  Sagres,  he 
gathered  there  the  sons  of  the  nobility  of  Portugal,  and  had  them  trained  in 
the  sciences  necessary  for  navigation.  Some  of  his  pupils,  sent  out  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  to  the  south,  reached  the  well- wooded  islet,  hence  named 
Madeira  (1498).  Rumours  of  the  gold-yielding  coasts  of  Guinea  had  been 
gathered  ftom  the  Moors,  and  the  thoughts  of  adventurers  were  turned  thither. 
Meanwhile  the  news  of  land  in  the  west  had  been  spread  by  a  Flemish  mariner 
of  Bruges,  who  had  been  driven  far  out  to  sea  by  storms  in  1430;  the  celebrated 
navigator  Cabral  was  sent  out  by  Prince  Henry  to  prosecute  the  discovery,  and 
his  second  voyage  made  known  the  group  afterwards  called  the  Western 
Islands  or  Azores;^  the  first  island  reached  was  named  Santa  Maria,  in 
celebration  of  the  day  of  its  discovery,  that  of  the  assumption  of  the  holy 
Virgin. 

15.  The  voyagers  sent  out  southward  doubled  Cape  Nun,  on  the  African 
coast,  in  1483 ;  and  in  1440  Cape  Blanco  was  reached.  New  Year's  day  of 
the  year  1451  was  marked  by  the  discovery  of  the  most  seaward  islet  of  the 
chain  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  its  discoverer,  auguring  a  prosperous  year 
fh)m  his  good  fortune,  gave  it  the  name  Anno  Bonu  Twenty  years  later  the 
Venetian  Ca  da  Mosto  discovered  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  which  were 
immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the  Portuguese. 

Thus  before  Prince  Henry's  death  the  coast  was  known  as  far  as  Sierra 
Leone,  and  the  work  he  had  set  on  foot  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  others.  The 
coast,  which  was  named  from  the  grain  of  the  Meleguetta  pepper,  was  next 
explored,  and  Fernando  Po  reached  the  island  which  now  bears  his  name, 
though  he  called  it  Ilha  Formosa,  the  beautiful  isle.  Each  new  voyager 
surpassed  his  predecessor.  Diego  Cam,  in  1484,  found  the  mouth  of  the  huge 
river  we  now  know  as  the  Congo,  and  there  set  up  the  pillar  to  mark  his  dis- 
covery, frt>m  which  the  river  itself  for  a  long  time  was  known  as  the  Rio  do 
PadrSo ;  sailing  still  farther  south,  he  explored  the  coast  nearly  to  the  southern 
tropic.     Following  him  two  years  later  came  Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  passed 

1  From  SQcr,  a  hawk  or  falcon,  formerly  abundant. 
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on  beyond  this  limit  to  the  cape  named  Das  Voltaa,  near  the  Orange  River ; 
whence  driven  out  to  sea  by  stomui,  he  regained  the  coast  at  Algoa  Bay,  and 
planted  a  cross  on  the  islet  there,  still  Imown  as  %L  Croix.  He  had  thus 
rounded  the  south-western  promontory  of  Africa,  and  from  the  violent  weather 
he  had  experienced  it  was^named  Cabo  Tormentoso  (the  Cape  of  Storms),  a 
name  afterwards  changed  by  King  John  of  Portugal  to  the  more  auspicious  one 
of  Cabo  de  bona  EsperawuL,  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope. 

16.  One  of  the  vague  legends  of  medieval  times  was  that  of  a  rich  and 
magnificent  kingdom  the  sovereign  and  priest  of  which  came  to  be  known  in 
the  west  as  "  R^ter  John ;"  but  the  locality  of  this  kingdom  was  undefined, 
and  it  was  sometimes  supposed  to  be  in  Asia,  sometimes  in  Africa.  The  reports 
concerning  it  had,  however,  made  a  profound  impression  in  Europe,  and  led 
the  adventurous  Portuguese  to  search  for  it  in  Airica.  In  this  quest  Ahyuinia 
was  viaited  by  two  emissaries  of  Eiug  John  of  Portugal  a  few  years  before  the 
aouthem  cape  of  Africa  was  discovered,  and  thus  close  relations  were  begun 
with  this  part  of  Africa  which  lasted  for  several  centuries.  Far  away  in  the 
south,  beyond  the  river  we  now  know  as  the  Zambesi,  the  great  empire  of 
king  Monomotapa  was  reported  by  medisBval  geographers,  and  the  kingdom  of 
SofaJUt  near  it,  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  was  identified  by  some  as  the  land 
of  Ophir  to  which  Solomon  sent  his  ships.  Thither,  in  pursuit  of  these  riches, 
the  Portuguese  adventurers  were  attracted,  and  we  learn  that  a  Portuguese 
captain,  named  Pedro  Cavalho,  had  travelled  south  from  Abyssinia  to  SofaJa  as 
early  as  the  year  1480. 

17.  Lisbon  at  this  time  had  become  the  centre  of  all  that  was  speculative 
and  adventurous  in  maritime  discovery.  Here  there  lived  an  Italian  of  Cknoa, 
named  Colombo  (Columbus),  who  while  employed  in  the  construction  of 
charts  and  maps,  conceived  the  idea  of  sailing  we^ward  to  the  Indies  of 
Marco  Polo.  With  a  view  of  qualifying  himself  for  this  great  enterprise,  he 
made  several  voyages  to  the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
and  ultimately  found  the  means  of  laying  his  scheme  before  Kiug  John.  The 
Portuguese  sovereign  having  decided  against  the  venture,  Columbus  unfolded 
his  plan  before  the  republic  of  Genoa,  but  its  magnates  as  well  as  those  of 
Venice  ridiculed  the  idea.  Disappointed  but  not  despairing,  Columbus  now 
turned  to  Spain,  and  after  several  years  of  hoping  and  waiting  at  length  was 
put  in  command  of  three  small  vessels,  only  one  of  which  was  decked.  With 
these  he  set  sail  from  the  bar  of  SoJUm^  near  PoJIm  on  the  Rio  Tinto,  in 
August  1492.  After  a  month  spent  in  refitting  at  the  Canaries  he  ventured 
out  into  the  unknown  seas,  and,  dinegarding  the  fears  and  disaffection  of  his 
crew,  bore  steadily  westward. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  says  Columbus  in  his  diary,  *' the  sailors  of  the 
caravel  Pinta  saw  a  reed  and  a  stick ;  and  they  picked  up  another  small  bit 
of  carved  wood,  and  also  a  piece  of  cane,  some  other  frsgments  of  land  vegeta- 
tion, and  a  small  board.  At  these  indications  they  drew  in  their  breath  and 
were  all  full  of  gladness.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  tiie  admiral,  while  standing 
on  the  quarter  deck,  saw  a  light,  although  it  was  so  indistinct  that  he  could 
not  say  with  certainty  that  it  was  land;  but  he  called  to  Pero  Gutierrez,  the 
king's  groom  of  the  chambers,  and  told  him  there  was  land  in  sight,  and 
derired  him  to  look  out,  and  so  he  did,  and  saw  it."  At  two  o'clock  after 
midnight,  the  land  appeared  at  two  leagues'  distance.  They  struck  all  sail 
and  lay  to  until  Friday  the  12th  of  October,  when  they  went  on  shore  in  an 
armed  baxge  afld  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  ; 
the  island  was  called  Quanaiutni  in  the  Indian  language,  but  Columbus  gave 
it  the  name  San  Salvador.  This  islet  is  identified  with  WaJQxng  Idavd  in  the 
Lucayo  or  Bahama  group.  Continuing  westward,  Columbus  discovered  CvJba 
and  Hayti  or  San  Domingo,  and  on  the  latter,  which  he  called  Hispaniola, 
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he  left  a  small  colony  and  set  sail  again  for  Spain,  where  he  was  now  received 
with  joy  and  admiration. 

18.  In  the  belief  that  the  western  side  of  Asia  had  been  reached,  the  new 
lands  were  collectively  named  the  West  Indies.  In  September  of  next  year 
Colnmbns  set  sail  again  for  the  west  from  CSadiz  witI)jMventeen  ships  and  a  strong 
force,  and  on  this  voyage  added  the  CkvnJbee  Idands  and  Jamaica  to  his  dis- 
coveries. In  a  third  voyage,  in  1498,  he  steered  more  to  the  south,  and  found  the 
island  of  Trinidad^  and  the  month  of  the  Orinoco  river,  landing  in  the  Gnlf 
of  Paria. 

The  success  of  Colnmbas  had  naturally  inflamed  many  with  the  passion 
for  discovery;  among  those  who  first  set  out  on  the  path  he  had  opened 
up  to  the  west,  was  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  naval  astronomer  of  Florence, 
who  sailed  with  Admiral  Ojeda  ftom  Cadiz  in  1499,  and  with  him  explored 
the  coast  from  Trinidad  westward,  discovering  the  lake  of  Maracaybo ;  they 
gave  the  name  Venemiela  (little  Venice)  to  a  village  built  on  piles  at  the 
entrance  to  the  lake  which  reminded  them  of  Venice,  a  name  which  afterwards 
spread  to  the  whole  country.  From  Amerigo  Vespucci  the  new  continent  also 
received  its  name  of  America,  for  his  was  the  fint  published  account  of  the 
wonderful  discoveries  that  had  been  made.  Next  year,  Pinzon,  a  companion 
of  Columbus,  sailed  south,  discovering  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  doubling 
the  promontory  called  Cape  San  Boque. 

19.  Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  had  been  vigorously  following  up  their 
Afiican  expeditions,  and  had  made  a  discovery  only  second  to  that  of  tiie  new 
continent  in  the  west.  On  the  return  of  Bartholomew  Diaz  from  the  Cape  of 
Storms,  King  John  chose  Vasco  de  Gama,  an  intrepid  mariner  of  high  birtii,  to 
search  for  a  southern  passage  to  India.  With  four  vessels,  and  provided  with 
letters  to  all  potentates  that  might  be  met  with,  among  others  to  the  mythical 
"  Prester  Jolm,"  the  little  fleet  left  Lisbon  in  July  1497,  and  reached  the 
inlet  we  now  know  as  Table  Bay,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  November 
of  that  year.  A  mutiny  of  his  crew  had  to  be  suppressed  before  he  could  sail 
round  the  south  of  Africa.  On  Christmas  day  the  land  which  was  thence 
named  "  NataZ "  was  seen,  and  presently  the  known  coasts  of  Mozambique 
came  in  view.  Reaching  the  Arab  port  of  MdifuUf  north  of  Zanzibar,  an 
Indian  pilot  was  taken  on  board,  under  whose  guidance  the  Indian  Ocean  was 
safely  crossed  to  the  port  of  Calicut  in  India.  The  Arab  merchants  here, 
fearing  interference  with  their  commerce,  incited  the  Hindus  against  the 
Portuguese,  and  Gama  had  to  fight  Ms  way  out  of  the  port. 

20.  Soon  after  he  had  again  cast  anchor  in  the  Tagus  the  Portuguese  king 
resolved  to  follow  up  the  discovery  of  the  new  route  by  sending  out  a  strong 
force  to  establish  settlements  in  India ;  and  a  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels  under  Pedro 
Cabral  set  sail  in  march  1500.  To  avoid  the  calms  of  the  equatorial  latitudes 
in  the  Atlantic,  Cabral  took  a  course  too  far  to  the  west,  and  falling  into  the 
southerly  current  was  borne  to  the  shores  of  South  America  near  the  harbour 
now  known  as  Porto  Seguro,  TAndmg  here,  he  took  possession  of  the  new 
land  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  sent  back  two  of  Ms  vessels  to 
announce  his  discovery  of  the  ^*  Terra  da  Santa  Cruz,"  the  country  now 
called  BrariL  Afterwards  passing  round  the  Cape  to  Mozambique  and  India, 
and  making  the  force  of  the  Portuguese  arms  felt  at  Calicut,  he  was  permitted 
to  found  a  factory  there,  after  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  native  rder. 

21.  The  ardour  of  the  English  also  had  been  roused  by  Columbus'  great 
discovery,  and  Henry  VII.  gave  to  Giovanni  Cabot,  a  Venetian*  sailor  resident 
in  Bristol,  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  five  vessels  for  a  voyage  of  discovery 
across  the  Atlantic.  Cabot  the  elder  was  accompanied  in  tMs  voyage  by  his 
sons  Ludovico  and  Sebastian  (bom  at  Bristol),  and  in  June  1457  they  sighted 
the  coast  of  America,  at  the  Helluland  of  the  old  Norwegian  voyagers,  giving 
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the  re-duooyered  country  the  name  of  Newfoundland,  Three  years  later  these 
shores  were  visited  by  the  Portugnese  navigator  Cortereal,  who  found  the 
month  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  wild  and  precipitous  shores  to  the  north 
of  it,  on  which  he  bestowed  the  name  Terra  Laba/rador  =  "  cultivable  land,"  a 
name  quite  as  inapt  as  that  of  Greenland. 

22.  To  recapitulate  the  chief  features  and  conditions  of  the  known  world, 
at  the  time  represented  in  the  eighth  little  chart : — ^In  the  far  east  China  had 
recovered  its  independence  under  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  its  supremacy  was 
acknowledged  over  Mongolia  and  eastern  Turkistan,  though  the  states  of 
Tonquin  and  Cochin  China,  in  the  southern  peninsula  beyond  India,  had 
assumed  a  political  independence.  Western  Asia,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
reconquered  by  Timur  of  the  country  of  Jagatai,  or  western  Turkistan,  whoee 
successors  maintained  his  empire  till  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
it  was  again  subdivided,  aU  eastern  Persia  falling  to  the  Usbegs  of  Elipchak, 
who  had  raised  the  Khanate  of  Khiva  to  power ;  whUe  a  new  dynasty,  formed 
by  the  union  of  a  number  of  tribes,  had  sprung  up  in  western  Persia,  making 
Azerbijan  its  chief  seat.  The  Ottoman  Turks  had  extended  their  European 
territory  to  its  widest  limit  over  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and  their 
farther  advance  had  been  sternly  checked  by  the  Hussars  of  Hungary.  Russia 
had  become  a  united  kingdom  under  Ivan  the  Great,  and  had  acquired  from 
its  union  the  power  to  throw  off  the  Tatar  yoke. 

23.  In  western  Europe,  the  Swiss  mountaineers  had  secured  their  inde- 
pendence. France  was  recovering  from  the  calamities  inflicted  on  it  by  the 
English,  who  had  all  but  lost  their  hold  on  the  land.  In  the  south  the 
reaction  of  Christendom  against  Mohammedanism  had  begun.  The  Christian 
kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  had  driven  back  the  Moors  across  the  Straits 
into  Africa,  and  had  consolidated  their  strength  over  the  whole  Peninsula. 
The  Moors  in  turn  had  settled  themselves  along  the  north  African  coast,  and 
had  begun  that  course  of  piracy  which  was  £b^  instituted  as  a  retaliation 
against  the  Christian  persecution,  but  which  afterwards  sank  to  a  barbarous 
profession. 

24.  Marocco  at  this  time  had  been  formed  into  a  monarchy,  and  enjoyed 
great  prosperity.  In  the  south  it  touched  upon  a  great  empire  which  had 
risen  in  Negroland.  This  was  the  kingdom  of  Songhay,  the  rulers  of  which 
had  embraced  Mohammedanism  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  which,  imder 
Haj  Mohammed  A'Skia,  who  came  into  power  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  extended  its  dominion  across  the  whole  region  about  the  great  bend 
of  the  Niger,  to  the  confines  of  If  arocco  on  the  north,  and  on  the  west  almost 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  More  towards  the  centre  of  the  continent,  round 
the  basin  we  now  know  as  that  of  Lake  Chad,  another  great  Mohammedan 
empire,  that  of  Bofn^  had  also  arisen,  and  reached  its  height  of  greatness 
about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

25.  Portugal  and  Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  had  given  birth  to  the  boldest 
navigators  the  world  had  ever  known ;  the  terrors  of  the  luknown  '*Sea  of  Dark- 
ness "  in  the  west  had  been  overcome.  The  wealth  of  a  new  hemisphere  had 
been  laid  open  to  adventure  and  conquest  Africa  had  been  circumnavigated, 
and  the  way  to  the  wealth  of  India  had  been  found.  Spain  had  already  laid 
hold  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies ;  and  Portugal  had  established  the  first 
European  settlements  on  the  shores  of  India. 


9.  1500-1600. 

Within  the  last  eight  years  of  the  fifteenth  centniy,  as  we  haye 
seen,  the  circle  of  darkneBS  which  had  so  long  hung  round  the  Old 
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World  was  driyen  back  on  all  sides,  and  geograpliical  knowledge 
expanded  from  its  former  contracted  limits  with  a  great  leap,  sacli 
as  it  can  never  again  take  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  spirit 
of  Heniy  the  navigator  had  entered  into  the  heart  of  all  the  mari- 
time nations  of  Europe,  the  race  for  the  discovery  and  conquest  of 
new  worlds  had  begim,  and  every  year,  almost  every  day,  brought 
tidings  to  the  Old  World  of  fresh  wonders  fix)m  the  New. 

1.  Before  tnmiiig  to  follow  the  progress  of  eTents  beyond  the  seas,  it  may 
be  well  to  glance,  as  formerly,  at  the  leading  events  and  changes  of  power 
which  were  progressing  meantime  in  the  old  world. 

In  China — ^still  under  the  Ming  dynasty — there  is  no  great  change  to 
notice,  but  in  the  western  half  of  the  Asiatic  continent  power  was  rapidly 
changing  hands. 

The  Mohammedan  dynasty  of  Ismail,  leading  the  sect  called  Shias  or 
Shiites,  followers  of  All,  had  acquired  command,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  in 
western  Persia,  and  soon  the  central  provinces  of  Khorassan  and  Belkh  were 
taken  from  the  Usbegs.  On  the  western  frontier  their  territories  were  now 
attacked  by  the  mighty  Saltan  Selim  of  Turkey,  whose  troops,  inflamed  by 
religious  animosity,  massacred  the  Sectaries  at  CaJderoofif  but  after  their  retire- 
ment, Ismail  pressed  westward  and  conquered  Georgia.  To  this  ruler  is 
ascribed  not  only  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  state  to  its  prosperity,  but 
the  establishment  of  the  particular  form  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  which  the 
miy'ority  of  Persians  still  hold. 

2.  About  this  time  another  Asiatic  conqueror,  a  great-grandson  of  Timnr, 
appeared  in  the  country  east  of  Persia.  1^  was  Baber,  the  founder  of  the 
Mogul  or  Mongol  Empire,  which  had  its  centre  at  Delhi  in  northern  India. 
Having  mastered  the  provinces  of  Eashgar,  Kunduz,  Kandahar,  and  Kabul, 
he  crossed  the  Indus  into  Hindustan,  and  after  defeating  the  native  princes  in 
a  great  battle  at  ParUput,  near  Delhi  (1526),  he  captured  that  city  and  Agra, 
Afterwards  he  established  the  powerful  empire  which  lasted  till  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century. 

3.  North  of  Persia,  the  country  between  the  Caspian  and  the  borders  of 
Mongolia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  Usbeg  Turks  in  the  states  of 
Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Kokan. 

In  the  south-west  of  Asia,  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  being  raised 
to  its  extreme  height  of  power.  Sultan.  Selim  ascended  the  throne  in 
1512.  Urged  by  a  devouring  appetite  for  conquest,  he  declared  war  against 
the  Sectaries  in  Persia,  and  marching  eastward  at  the  head  of  250,000  men, 
overran  Diarbekr,  Kurdistan,  and  Armenia ;  then,  turning  southwards 
through  Syria,  he  defeated  the  Mameluke  Sultan  of  E^^t,  and  entered  Cairo 
unopposed.  Here  the  last  descendant  of  the  Abbaside  Calif  invested  him  as 
the  chief  of  all  Islam  and  the  representative  of  Mohammed.  Now  the  chief 
Arabian  tribes,  and  the  holy  cities  of  Medina  and  Mecca,  also  recognised  the 
supremacy  of  the  Ottoman  ruler.  The  reign  of  Selim  was  marked  by  the 
construction  of  the  arsenal  at  Pera  beside  Constantinople,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  Turkish  navy,  which  was  soon  to  command  the  Mediterranean.  His 
successor,  Solyman  "The  Magnificent,"  carried  on  the  course  of  conquest; 
he  exterminated  the  I^gyptian  Mamelukes,  and  concluded  treaties  with  Persia. 
In  Europe  his  arms  were  turned  against  Hungary ;  Belgrade  was  captured,  and 
his  resistless  march  was  continued  to  Buda  and  Pesth,  in  the  heart  of  the 
country ;  some  years  later  even  Vienna  was  besieged  by  his  invading  hosts. 

4.  The  progress  of  the  Turks  in  this  direction  was  checkied  by  the  Imperial 
army  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  bnt  ultimately  they  gained  complete  posses- 
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sion  of  Hungaiy.  An  alliance  between  the  Turks  and  the  French,  by  which 
the  c(»nmeroe  of  the  Levant  was  opened  to  the  flag  of  the  latter  nation  only, 
bore  froit  in  the  ravages  of  the  coasts  of  Italy  by  the  united  fleets.  The  Torks 
became  supreme  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  Tripoli  fell  into  their 
hands. 

5.  During  the  reign  of  Selim  11.  (1670),  the  first  collision  of  the  Turks 
with  the  Russians  was  brought  about  in  the  following  manner : — The  project 
of  uniting  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  by  a  canal  between  the  Don  and  the 
Volga  had  been  conceived,  but  the  programme  required  the  possession  of 
Astrakhan.  The  attack  made  on  the  city  by  the  Turks  brought  down  the 
interference  of  the  Russians,  and  the  projected  canal  scheme  was  blighted.  At 
this  time  Ivan  IV.,  "  The  Terrible,"  reigned  in  Russia,  and  his  arms  were  every- 
where  successful,  against  the  Lithuanians  in  the  north-west  and  the  Tatar 
Khanates  of  the  south-east  He  captured  the  strong  city  of  Kazan  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  annexing  the  state  of  which  it  was  capital  to  his  empire, 
and  Astrakhan  soon  after?rards  followed  the  same  fate. 

6.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  Cossack  Vassili  Termak,  an  absconded 
criminal,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  wild  followers,  forced  his  way  eastward 
into  Asia,  and  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  river  Irtish,  taking  the 
town  of  Sibir  (the  site  of  which  was  near  the  present  town  of  Tobolsk)  from 
which  the  whole  land  of  Siberia  was  to  receive  its  name.  Before  the  end  of 
the  century  Russian  dominion  had  here  been  consolidated. 

7.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  Sweden  emancipated  itself  f^m  union 
with  Denmark,  and  Oustavus  Ericson,  afterwards  known  as  Vasa  of  romantic 
story,  during  forty  years  of  noble  effort,  raised  the  country  ttom  its  turbulence 
and  barbarism  to  the  condition  of  a  prosperous  and  civilised  realm  ;  a  condition 
destined,  however,  only  to  fall  again  in  the  stormy  reigns  of  his  immediate 
successors,  which  were  marked  by  internal  disorders  and  dissstrous  wars  with 
Denmark,  Poland,  and  Russia.  When  Sweden  elected  a  king  of  its  own,  the 
crown  of  Denmark  and  Norway  passed  to  Frederick,  Duke  of  Sleswig  and 
HoUtein,  and  these  duchies  were  united  to  the  State. 

8.  Germany  at  the  commencement  of  this  period  was  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation  concemiog  the  doctrines  proclaimed  by  Luther,  and  the  great  move- 
ment of  the  Reformation  had  begun,  by  which  the  church  of  the  greater  part 
of  north-western  Europe  became  separated  fipom  that  of  Rome.  On  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spaio,  his  grandson  Charles  rose  to  the  throne  of  that  country, 
taking  with  him  to  the  Peninsula  many  followers  f^m  Flanders,  where  he  haid 
been  bom  and  educated.  Three  years  later  he  was  also  elected  German 
Emperor.  As  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  an  endeavour 
to  restore  tranquillity  by  sumjnoning  the  princes  and  statesmen  of  the  land  to 
the  town  of  WormSj  where  Luther  confronted  the  assembly,  and  made  the 
famous  declaration  of  his  principles. 

9.  We  have  already  referred  to  Charles's  successful  opposition  to  the  advance 
of  the  Turks  in  Austria.  Between  France  and  Germany  a  long  struggle  was 
in  progress  during  his  reign,  in  which  his  armies  eventually  drove  the  French 
from  tiie  greater  part  of  their  conquests  in  Italy,  defeating  them  at  Pavia 
(1625),  and  taking  the  French  king  prisoner.  Another  great  act  of  his  reign 
was  an  expedition  undertaken  sgainst  the  pirate  Barbarossa,  who  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  Tunis,  and  whose  ships  did  great  injury  to  the  commerce  of 
Spain.  After  Charles's  abdication,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century, 
Germany  was  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions  of  opposite  religious  factions, 
which  each  in  turn  invited  the  aid  of  foreign  powers  to  contribute  to  the 
growing  anarchy. 

10.  The  defeat  of  the  French  at  Pavia,  and  the  capture  of  King  Francis, 
threw  that  nation  into  great  disorder,  upon  which  followed  the  persecutions  of 
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the  Hiigneiiots,^  as  the  Protestants  or  followers  of  the  Reformation  in  France 
were  called,  culminating  in  the  frightful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day 
(1572)  in  Paris,  and  leading  the  country  into  the  successive  religious  wan 
which  continued  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  famous  Edict 
of  NanUs  established  the  rights  of  the  Protestants. 

11.  In  England  the  struggle  of  the  court  with  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  the 
advance  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  marked  the  earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  then,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  reaction  brought  back  Papal  supre- 
macy, till  the  atrocities  of  the  persecutors  of  tiie  Reformers,  and  the  cruel 
martyrdoms  of  Smithfield,  once  and  for  ever  turned  the  popular  mind  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Then  followed  the  long  and  happy  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
towards  the  end  of  which  patriotism  overcame  religious  differences,  and 
Protestant  and  Catholic  alike  fought  to  repel  the  great  Armada.  This  was 
a  huge  fleet,  with  the  aid  of  w^ch  Philip  of  Spain  had  resolved  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  at  the  Protestant  interest  by  conquering  England,  which  Pope 
Sixtus  had  made  over  to  him.  On  the  death  of  Elizabeth  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland  were  for  the  first  time  united  (1603). 

12.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  As  head  of  the  house  of  Buiig^dy  he  also  inherited  and  united  the 
Netherlands  under  his  sceptre ;  and,  through  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
commerce  and  navigation,  that  country  attained  to  great  prosperity,  and 
Amsterdam  rose  to  be  its  great  port  In  Spain  itself  the  very  events  which 
had  raised  the  empire  to  magnificence  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  seeds  of 
its  decline ;  for  all  its  most  active  spirits  had  set  out  in  search  of  the  El 
Dorado  of  the  New  World,  where  gold  was  believed  to  be  more  plentiful  than 
in  the  old  country,  the  culture  of  which  was  in  consequence  neglected. 

18.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  as  we  have  formerly  noticed, 
had  driven  them  to  the  opposite  African  coasts  and  made  them  pirates.  Their 
outrages  drew  down  an  attack  from  Ferdinand  of  Spain  in  1509,  in  which  he 
captured  the  town  of  Algiers.  Later,  one  of  the  Algerian  princes  invited  the  aid 
of  the  Greek  renegade  Barbarossa,  who  had  made  himself  famous  as  a  Turkish 
naval  chief ;  but  when  he  arrived  he  treacherously  turned  his  Corsairs  against 
the  Algerians,  and  made  himself  Sultan  of  their  coimtry  and  of  Tunis.  The 
Spanisrds  marched  against  him  from  Oran;  and  Barbarossa,  after  many 
encounters,  was  defeated  and  shun.  His  brother  was  then  chosen  Sultan,  and 
placing  himself  under  the  protection  of  Turkey,  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of 
the  country.  In  1535  Charles  of  Spain  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Corsairs,  and  set  free  no  fewer  than  20,000  Christians  who  had  been  held  as 
slaves  ;  but  a  subsequent  great  armada  of  370  ships  intended  to  crush  their 
power  proved  a  complete  failure.  Emboldened  by  this,  the  Algerians  pushed 
their  excursions  even  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  till  the  maritime  states 
of  Europe  were  obliged  to  recognise  and  pay  annual  quit  money  to  the  pirates 
of  the  mountainous  Riff  coast,  between  T^uigiers  and  Algeria,  and  the  SaUee 
rovers  were  the  dread  of  the  peaceful  mariners  of  the  Atlantic. 

14.  Philip  II.,  the  successor  of  Charles  in  Spain,  was  on  his  accession 
(1555)  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe,  having  Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies, 
Milan,  and  the  Netherlands,  under  his  sway,  but  his  mal-administration  and 
enormous  war  expenditure  overtaxed  the  resources  of  the  empire.  His  fana- 
tical enthusiasm  for  Catholicism,  and  his  persecution  of  the  reformers  in  the 
Netherlands,  .excited  a  rebellion  there,  and  brought  about  the  eighty  years' 
struggle  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  independent  republic  of 
the  United  Provinces.  The  direct  line  of  succession  in  Portugal  having  become 
extinct  in  1580,  Philip  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  that  country,  and,  occupy- 

1  Probably  a  cormption  of  the  German  word  Eidgenossen  =  confederates. 
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log  it  wiih  an  anny,  was  recognised  as  sovereign  by  the  Portuguese.  His 
subsequent  attempt  at  the  conquest  of  England  by  bis  ''invincible  Armada"  has 
been  previously  referred  to. 

15.  While  Spain  was  thus  passing  the  zenith  of  its  greatness,  Biarocco,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Me<Uterranean,  was  spreading  out  its  limits ;  the 
armies  sent  southward  by  its  emperor,  with  the  aid  of  the  muskets  with  which 
his  soldiers  were  armed,  had  all  but  overthrown  the  great  Songhay  Empire, 
occupying  all  the  towns  and  routes  as  &r  as  the  line  of  the  rivers  Niger  and 
Sen^aL 

Having  thus  obtained  some  idea  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
Old  World  of  history  during  the  sixteenth  century,  we  may  now 
turn  to  sketch  out  for  ourselves  the  rapid  progress  of  discovery 
beyond  the  old  limits. 

16.  On  Ascention  day  of  1501  the  Portuguese  navigator  Juan  de  Nova  fell 
in  with  the  solitary  volcanic  islet  of  the  Allantic,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  day  of  its  discovery.  Tristan  da  CunhOf  another  Portuguese,  found  the 
islet  which  bears  his  name ;  and  next  year,  on  SL  Helena* s  day  (22d  May), 
another  of  the  solitary  islets  of  the  South  Atlantic  'came  to  light.  In  1502 
Columbus  set  out  for  his  last  voyage,  to  follow  up  his  discoveries  along  the 
coasts  of  Central  America ;  but  his  venture  waa  a  disastrous  one,  and  on  his 
return  home  the  Spanish  king  proved  basely  ungratsfnl,  and  the  ablest  of 
navigators  was  allowed  to  die  in  poverty  at  Valladolid. 

17.  The  Portuguese,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  discovered  and  formed 
settlements  along  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  West  Africa,  and  were  beginning 
to  extend  their  dominion  over  the  Indian  sei^s — the  great  Albuquerque,  of  the 
family  of  the  blood  royal  of  Portugal,  having  been  appointed  viceroy  of  the 
Indies.  During  the  first  years  of  the  century  they  began  to  supplant  the  Arabs 
on  the  south-east  African  shores^  taking  possession  of  the  port  of  Sofala, 
extending  their  conquests  inland  over  the  gold  region  of  Manica,  and  soon 
after  establishing  themselves  at  Mozambique.  Across  the  Indian  Ocean  Albu- 
querque followed  up  the  btyinntng  made  by  Cabral  on  the  Malabar  coast,  con- 
quering GoOf  which  he  made  the  seat  of  the  Portug^oese  government  and  the 
chief  place  of  its  Asiatic  trade,  extending  commerce  and  settlements  thence  to 
the  whole  west  coast  of  India,  to  Ceylon,  Malacca,  the  Sunda  islands,  and  the 
coasts  of  China,  and  gathering  knowledge  of  the  Archipelago  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  New  Guinea.  Tl^e  Arab  state  of  MusccU  fell  into  their  power  in 
1507  ;  the  islet  of  Ormuz,  In  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  also  taken 
and  made  into  a  great  entrepot  for  the  goods  brought  from  tiie  Indies ;  and 
when  the  king  of  Persia  sent  to  coUect  the  tribute  formerly  paid  him  by  the 
princes  of  the  island,  Albuquerque  handed  bullets  and  swords  to  the  envoy 
as  the  only  coin  that  Portugal  would  render. 

18.  Meanwhile  the  Spaniards  were  year  by  year  adding  new  discoveries 
across  the  Atlantic.  Their  first  settlement  on  the  island  of  Cuba  was  made  in 
1511 ;  the  year  after  that  the  peninsula  called  Florida^  on  account  of  its 
rich  vegetation,  was  made  known,  and  St  AtbgtLstine,  the  first  European  settle- 
ment on  the  mainland  of  America,  was  founded  on  its  Atlantic  shores.  A  small 
settlement  was  next  made  on  the  inward  side  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  where  the  settlers  soon  gathered  rumours  from 
the  natives  of  rich  lands  to  the  south,  and  of  a  new  sea  which  might  be  seen 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Vasco  Nufiez  or  Balbao  was  the  first  to 
penetrate  the  forests  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  its  central  range ; 
leaving  his  followers  beneath,  he  ascended  the  highest  ridge,  and  there,  beyond 
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the  intenrening  forests  and  Tslle ja,  the  immense  expanse  of  the  **  South  Sea  " 
Uj  before  him  (1518). 

19.  No  sooner  had  the  news  of  Balbao's  disco^erj  reached  Spain  than 
Jnan  Diaz  de  Solis,  who  with  Tanez  Pinzon  had  been  engaged  for  some  yean 
previously  in  exploring  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  coast  of  Bras], 
was  sent  ont  again  with  three  well-appointed  ships  to  *'  sail  to  the  other  side  of 
CastUUa  dd  Oro"  the  name  then  given  to  the  lands  of  supposed  fabulous  wealth 
which  lay  beyond  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Sailing  south  along  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  he  came,  in  36*"  S.  lat,  to  a  great  opening  into  the  land,  in  which  he 
hoped  to  find  a  strait  leading  to  the  South  Sea.  Findiug  the  navigation  intri- 
cate, he  left  his  vessels  and  ranged  the  shores  as  high  as  the  islet  of  Martin 
Garcia,  where,  deceived  \iy  the  submissive  movements  of  some  natives,  he  ven- 
tured to  land.  The  treacherous  savages,  however,  set  upon  him  and  killed 
him  with  all  his  attendants,  and,  says  Charleroix,  "roasted  and  eat  them  in 
sight  of  those  who  remained  in  the  boat,  and  who  had  now  no  other  oourse  to 
tiJEO  but  to  return  to  Spain."  The  inlet  thus  discovered  is  now  known  as  the 
Riodela  Plata  (the  river  of  sflver),  but  at  first  it  received  the  more  appro- 
priate name  of  Rio  de  Soils. 

20.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  lonely  coral  group  of  the  Bermudas 
isles  was  discoTered  in  the  North  Atlantic :  they  take  ti^eir  name  fh)m  that  of 
the  SpaniA  voyager  Bermudez,  who  first  sighted  them.  Discovery  was  also 
progressing  to  the  north-west  King  Henry  VIII.  of  England  had  sent  out 
Sebastian  Cabot  in  command  of  on  expedition  to  Labrador,  in  which  he  sailed 
north  across  the  Arctic  Circle  and  found  the  wide  strait  which  leads  into 
Hudson*s  Bay. 

21.  We  left  the  Portuguese  extending  the  conquests  and  discoTeries  they 
had  begun  in  India  even  farther  to  the  east  After  the  conquest  of  Ifalaoca 
by  Albuquerque,  they  had  heard  of  the  famed  Spice  Idands,  and  several  ships — 
one  commanded  by  Francisco  Serrfto  (or  Serrano,  as  the  Spaniards  called  him), 
and  another  by  his  friend  Femfto  de  Magalhftens  (whom  we  know  as  Magellan) 
— ^were  sent  out  in  quest  of  them.  The  Portuguese  Serrfto  was  fortunate  in 
reaching  the  Spice  Islands  or  Moluccas  on  the  western  borders  of  the  great 
ocean  almost  at  the  same  time  that  Balbao  and  his  Spaniards  caught  their  first 
glimpse  of  the  great  South  Sea  from  the  east  So  little  was  then  known  or 
conceived  of  the  huge  width  of  this  ocean,  that  SerrSo  believed,  on  reaching 
the  Spice  Islands,  that  he  must  be  close  to  America,  and  laid  plans  with  his 
friend  Magellan  for  reaching  them  by  a  nearer  route.  The  latter  returned  to 
the  Portuguese  court  with  great  hopes  of  reward  for  his  services  in  the  Indies, 
and  with  schemes  for  future  discovery,  but  on  being  coldly  received  and 
denied  his  well-merited  honours,  he  renounced  his  allegiance  and  took  service 
under  the  king  of  Spain. 

22.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  sailors  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  extending  their  discoveries  ever  farther  west  and  eas^ 
Pope  Alexander  had  divided  the  world  between  these  nations,  giving  the 
western  hemisphere  to  Spain,  and  the  eastern  to  the  Portuguese.  The  line  of 
demarcation  was  drawn  indefinitely  through  the  unknown  region  of  tiie  other 
side  of  the  world,  and  when  the  Portuguese  had  reached  the  Spice  Islands 
doubts  were  raised  as  to  whether  they  had  not  passed  the  limit  assigned  to 
them  by  the  Pope  and  trespassed  on  the  Spanish  hemisphere.  Acting  upon 
these  doubts,  Magellan,  in  concert  with  the  astronomer  Ruy  Faleiro,  who  had 
likewise  expatriated  himself  from  Portugal,  prepared  a  globe  on  which  they 
showed  the  Spice  Islands  in  such  a  position  that  they  lay  within  the  Spanish 
hemisphere,  and  Magellan  urged  upon  the  Spanish  court  that  these  rich  pos- 
sessions could  be  reached  more  readily  by  the  "  Spanish  route" — that  is,  by  the 
^.restem  voyage,  than  by  the  "  Portuguese"  or  eastern  route  round  the  south  cape 
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of  Africa.    At  the  same  time,  comparing  South  America  with  South  Africa,  he 
ahowed  the  prohahility  of  the  existence  of  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea  round  the 
coast  of  South  America,  and  warmly  advised  a  lenewal  of  the  search,  which  had 
been  abandoned  in  the  belief  that  the  land  stretched  continuously  to  the  south. 
23.  Thus  it  came  about  that  five  Spanish  ships  were  fitted  and  manned 
with  230  seamen,  under  Magellan,  who  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail  from  Scm 
Zuear  in  September  1519.    Taking  the  ordinary  track  by  the  Canaries,  the 
feet  reached  the  shores  of  the  Tierra  da  Santa  Cruz  (Brazil),  and  in  January 
of  the  next  year  lay  off  the  '*Rio  de  SoUs.*'  After  exploring  this  inlet  and  becom- 
ing oonyinced  that  it  was  no  strait,  but  the  mouth  of  great  rivers,  and  giving 
the  name  Monte  Vidi  (Monte  Video)  to  a  height  on  its  northern  shore, 
Magellan  steered  south  along  the  coast,  examining  each  of  its  many  inlets  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  passage  to  the  westward,  till  the  barren  coasts  in  the 
south  were  reached,  and  the  cold  storms  of  this  region  and  the  diminution 
of  provisions  raised  murmurs  and  discontent  in  his  ^ips,  testing  the  energy  .of 
the  leader  to  the  utmost     Later  the  discontent  broke  out  into  an  open 
mutiny,  only  subdued  by  the  masterful  tact  of  Magellan.     One  of  its  ring- 
leaders was  executed,  and  two  others — the  general  controller,  Juan  de  Carta- 
genas,  and  the  priest,  Pedro  Sanches — were  condemned  to  banishment,  and 
set  a^ore  on  the  desert  coast    The  harbour  of  San  JuHan,  where  Magellan's 
expedition  wintered  (1620),  is  memorable  also  as  the  place  at  which  the  name 
PcUaganea  (big  feet)  was  given  to  the  natives  from  the  apparent  size  of  their 
extremities  when  covered  up  in  skins ;  a  name  which  has  extended,  in  the  form 
of  Patagonia,  to  all  the  south  land  of  America.   In  August  1620,  with  the  return 
of  the  warmth  of  spring,  the  expedition  again  set  out,  and  in  October  a  deep 
strait  was  reached  in  which  the  strong  tides  and  currents  gave  MageUan  the 
hope  that  he  had  at  length  attained  the  object  of  his  desires,  and  which  proved 
indeed  to  be  the  long-sought  passage  to  the  South  Sea.    The  land  to  Ihe  left 
in  passing  t^ugh  it  was  called  Tierra  del  Fuego,  since  every  night  the  dis- 
coverers saw  many  fires  in  the  woods,  no  doubt  lighted  by  the  natives.     New 
fears  and  difficulties  now  arose  among  his  command  before  venturing  out  into 
the  unknown  seas  to  reach  the  Moluccas,  and  many  were  in  favour  of  return- 
ing for  new  outfit    Tb  them,  however,  Magellan  replied  that  '*  if  he  knew  that 
they  should  be  brought  to  such  a  pass  as  to  have  to  eat  the  leather  work  of  the 
rigging,  still  he  would  go  on  through  the  strain  to  fulfil  the  promise  he  had  given 
to  the  king,  and  he  hoped  that  God  would  help  him  therein."  One  ship,  miss- 
ing the  o&ers  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  strait,  returned  to  Europe,  bringing 
thither  the  first  news  of  the  great  discovery,  but  with  the  rest  Magellan  began 
his  long  voyage  across  the  vast  South  Sea.    Soon  under  the  fair  trade  wind 
its  warm  latitudes  were  reached,  and  he  gave  it  the  name  Oeeano  Ptuifioo  frtnn 
the  fine  weather  he  experienced  in  sailing  through  its  vast  breadth.    Strange  to 
relate,  Magellan's  ships  appear  to  have  threaded  the  multitude  of  the  islands  of 
Oceania  without  coming  near  enough  to  see  any  of  them,  the  first  land  noticed 
being  that  of  th%  group  to  which  Magellan  gave  the  name  Lud/rtrnM^  or 
Thieves*  Idands^  now  known  as  the  Mariana*,    Next  he  came  upon  one  of  the 
group  afterwards  named  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  there,  on  the  island  of 
Zebu,  met  his  death  in  a  foolish  conflict  provoked  with  the  islanders,  in  April 
1521.    The  rest  of  his  command,  choosing  a  new  leader,  reached  the  long- 
sought  Moluccas,  but  only  eighteen  of  the  seamen  who  had  set  out  ftrom  Spain 
under  Sebastian  del  Cano  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  again,  and 
only  one  ship,  the  famed  **  Victoria,*'  with  tattered  sails  and  planks  as  fnU  of 
holes  as  a  sieve,  again  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir  (September 
1522),  a  glorious  ruin  and  an  object  of  wonder  to  all  Europe.    Thus  the  world 
was  first  encompassed,  and  its  roundness  was  first  demonstrated  to  the 
popular  mind. 
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24.  The  cbivalroos  Francis  I.  of  France  now  joined  in  the  work  of  dis- 
covery, and  the  voya^jer  Verazzano,  sent  out  under  his  auspices,  explored  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  joining  the  Spanish  discoveries  in  Florida 
with  those  of  the  Gabots  about  Newfoundland.  Ten  years  later,  Jacques 
Cartier,  in  the  service  of  the  same  prince^  explored  the  gulf  and  river  St  Law- 
rence (giving  them  the  name  from  having  first  sailed  into  the  gulf  on  that 
saint's  day),  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  rapids,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Montreal,  in  Canada.^ 

25.  The  Spaniards  were  meanwhile  rapidly  extending  their  excursions  and 
conquests  from  the  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  Cuba,  the  Queen  of  the 
Antilles,  began  to  be  colonised  permanently  in  1511,  and  soon  became  the  base 
of  farther  operations.  As  the  Spaniards  increased  in  numbers  and  employed 
the  oonquerod  aborigines,  or  Caribs,  in  working  at  the  mines,  these  native  West 
Indians  died  out  with  extiaordinaiy  rapidity,  and  the  philanthropic  Las  Cases, 
Bishop  of  Cuba,  proposed  the  introduction  of  stronger  African  negro  slaves 
to  work  in  the  sugar  plantations  and  mines.  Charles  of  Spain  accordingly 
authorised  in  1577  the  importation  of  negroes  from  the  Portuguese  African 
settlements  in  Guinea,  and  thus  began  the  American  slave  trade,  which  after- 
wards grew  to  such  gigantic  propoftions,  and  laid  the  seeds  of  so  much  future 
trouble  for  the  land. 

26.  Only  three  years  after  Cuba  had  been  conquered,  its  Spanish  governor, 
Diogo  Velasquez,  entrusted  his.  lieutenant.  Reman  Cortes,  with  the  leadership  of 
an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  on  the  western  mainland.  The 
continent  was  peopled  by  a  race  which  was  very  diiferent  fh>m  that  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  islands.  As  early,  perhaps,  as  the  seventh  century,  when 
the  barbarian  hordes  from  the  north  were  beginning  to  descend  in  bands  upon 
the  nations  of  western  Europe,  a  people  named  the  ToUee*  had  come  from 
some  primitive  seat  in  the  north  to  occupy  the  Mexican  plateau,  bringing  to  it 
the  elements  of  civilisation,  introducing  agriculture  and  metal-working,  mak- 
ing roads,  and  raising  great  cities  and  temples  of  colossal  dimensions,  the  ruins 
of  which  remain  to  this  day.  To  this  people^  about  the  twelfth  century,  had 
succeeded  another  family,  named  the  Aztecs,  also  from  the  north,  who  engrafted 
upon  the  civilisation  bequeathed  them  by  the  Toltecs  many  fierce  and  san- 
guinary religious  observances,  in  which  human  sacrifices  to  the  patron  god 
were  carried  out  in  splendid  temples.  Their  city  of  TenoditUlan,  or  Mexico, 
had  been  founded  about  1326.  Their  form  of  government  was  that  of  an 
elective  empire,  and  the  land  was  ruled  by  severe  laws,  though  justice  was 
administered  in  open  courts. 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  first  reached  America  the  Aztec  Empire 
stretched  across  Mexico  fh)m  sea  to  sea.  When  Cortes  set  out  from  the 
ffavana  or  Haven  of  Cuba  for  the  conquest  of  this  remarkable  country  in 
1519,  its  throne  was  occupied  by  Montezuma,  who  had  at  first  been  an  ener- 
getic prince,  extending  his  dominion  to  the  south,  but  who  had  later  grown 
bidolent  and  estranged  from  his  people.  The  oracles  which*  he  consulted  fre- 
quently portended  the  speedy  fall  of  his  empire,  and  thus  the  UnHmg  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  coast,  near  where  the  town  of  Vera  Ortu  now  stands,  terrified 
him  and  his  priestly  councillors,  who  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  strangers 
by  sending  costly  gifts.  The  road  to  success  was  thus  strangely  opened  to 
Cortes,  who  had  with  him  but  a  handful  of  men  to  attack  this  great  empire. 
Besolved  to  advance,  Cortes  burned  his  ships  to  prevent  retreat,  and  after 
founding  the  settlement  of  the  Vera  Cruz  (true  cross)  set  out  for  the  capital, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp,  the  Spaniards  being  regarded  as 


1  Caoada  has  its  name  from  KaiuUa,  an  Iroquois  word  signiiying  a  collection  of 
cuts,  which  the  (Uscovereis  mistook  for  the  name  of  the  countiy. 
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the  descendants  of  the  snn,  who,  according  to  prophecy,  weie  to  come  from 
the  east  to  succeed  to  the  Aztec  Empire.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  the  Spaniards  were  but  mortal,  and  the  city  of  Mexico  rose  agidnst  them, 
but  after  a  siege  of  four  months  in  1521,  during  which  a  famine  aided  the 
Spanish  arms,  the  city  was  taken,  and  soon  the  whole  empire  was  subjugated. 
Cortes  subsequently  fitted  out  several  expeditions,  one  of  which,  exploring  the 
western  shores  of  the  newly-conquered  land,  discovered  the  peninsula  which 
was  named  California  (1534). 

27.  The  fame  of  the  splendid  achievement  of  Cortes  gave  fresh  impulse  to 
adventure,  and  led  others  to  imitate  his  exploits.  Among  the  adventurers  who 
had  been  with  Balbao  when  he  discovered  the  South  Sea  from  the  Isthmus 
of  Ftaiama,  and  heard  of  the  golden  country  to  the  south,  was  a  Spanish 
soldier  named  Francisco  Pizarro,  and  Cortes'  success  rekindled  his  ambition  to 
reach  this  unknown  country.  Forming  a  copartnery  with  another  adventurer 
named  Diego  de  Almagro,  and  a  priest  named  Hernando  Luqne,  the  three 
friends  made  up  a  small  expedition  which  set  out  from  PamarMi  to  the  south  in 
November  1524,  but  they  did  not  pass  beyond  a  cape  at  the  southern  entrance  of 
the  Qulf  of  Panama,  which  they  called  Pnnta  Quemada  (Burnt  Point).  Two 
years  later,  however,  they  set  sail  again  in  two  ships,  and  this  time  reached 
the  port  now  called  SantOf  in  about  9**  S.  lat.,  thus  discovering  the  coast-line  of 
Peru  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  giant  Andes  ;  they  returned  to  Panama 
with  many  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  woollen  cloths  of  brilliant  dyes,  and 
some  of  the  great  camel-like  sheep  called  llamas  or  alpacas.  With  these  proofs 
Pizarro  now  repaired  to  Spain  to  seek  the  aid  of  King  Charles,  and  he  obtained 
from  him  the  rights  of  discovery  and  conquest  He  was  named  Governor  and 
Captain-Qeneral  of  Peru,  agreeing  to  send  to  Spain  a  fifth  of  all  treasures  he 
should  gain,  and,  returning  to  Panama,  set  sidl  for  the  south  again  with  a 
small  force  of  180  men. 

28.  The  new  lands  thus  approached  by  the  Spaniards  were  by  no  means 
Savage  countries,  but  had,  like  Mexico,  a  civilisation  and  history  of  their  own, 
leading  back  into  mysterious  centuries  of  the  past.  We  now  know  that 
before  the  tenth  century  a.d.  a  people  or  nation  of  Peruvians  lived  during  a 
period  of  unknown  duration  on  ^e  high  plateaus  of  the  Andes,  and  built  them- 
selves laige  cities  and  temples,  attested  by  the  great  ruins  still  found  every- 
where throughout  the  land.  This  ancient  race  was  supplanted,  perhaps  about 
the  year  1000,  by  another  people  named  the  Ineasy  who,  according  to  tradition, 
first  appeared  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaea,  proclaiming  themselves  children 
of  Inti  (the  Sun).  Manco  Ccapac  (or  Manco  the  Ruler),  the  first  Inca  sovereign, 
who  founded  the  city  of  Cttzoo^  introduced  law  and  organisation  into  his 
small  territory  round  the  new  city.  From  this  nucleus  the  Empire  spread 
out,  till,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Inca  armies  had  crossed  over  the  terrible 
desert  of  Atacama  into  Chile,  fixed  the  southern  boundary  of  Peru  at  the  river 
Maule  (in  36"  S.),  and  brought  all  the  vast  territory  extending  from  the  forests 
of  the  Amazonas  plain  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Paraguay  under  the  sway  of 
the  central  power  at  Cuzco.  From  the  capital,  great  roads  had  been  made, 
radiating  out  to  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  Inca  monarch,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  sun,  was  also  the  head  of  the  priesthood,  and  presided  at  the 
great  religious  festivals.  The  four  great  provinces  of  the  empire  were  each 
ruled  by  a  Gfovemor  or  Viceroy,  and  the  nation,  which  numbered  not  fewer 
than  thirty  millions  of  people,  was  further  subdivided  into  departments  of 
about  10,000  inhabitants  each.  The  arts  of  architecture  and  agriculture  had 
been  brought  to  high  excellence,  and  peace  and  security  smiled  upon  the  land. 

29.  Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Pizzaro,  however,  on  the  death  of  the 
reigning  Inca,  a  strife  arose  between  his  sons  Atahualpa  and  Huascar  for  the 
inheritance.    Atahualpa,  to  whom  the  recently  conquered  kingdom  of  Quito 
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in  the  north  had  been  apportioned,  had  advanced  with  an  army  against  his 
brother  at  Cuzco,  had  defeated  and  taken  him  prisoner  there,  and  had  retired 
with  his  army  to  (7a;amarea,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes.  At  this  crisis 
Pisarro  disembarked  his  Spaniards  at  Ttmbatf  and  boldly  adTanced  to  Ata- 
hnalpa's  camp.  Here,  at  Oajamarca,  while  Pizarro's  priest  was  telling  the 
indignant  Inca  how  the  Pope  of  Rome  had  presented  Peru  to  the  Spanish 
monarch,  the  Spaniards  treachraonsly  tamed  the  murderous  fire  of  their  mys- 
terious artillery  against  the  Peruvians.  Atahualpa  himself  was  captured,  and, 
despite  his  payment  of  a  vast  ransom  in  gold,  was  basely  executed. 

Now  the  adventurers  set  out  for  the  capital,  Cuzco,  which  they  entered  in 
November  168S,  stripping  the  splendid  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  gaining  great 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  the  capital,  Pisarro 
repaired  to  &e  sea-coast»  where  he  founded  the  *'  City  of  the  Kings,*'  now 
called  Lima.  There  were  many  insurrections  of  the  Incas  before  their  great 
nation  was  finally  conquered,  but  more  serious  than  these  was  a  quarrel 
between  Pizarro  and  his  fellow-adventurer  Almagro.  This  conquiaiador  had 
obtained  fh)m  Spain  a  permission  to  subjugate  for  himself  a  new  province  to 
the  south  of  Pizarro's  conquests,  and  accordingly  marched  south  into  Chile. 
On  returning  from  this  victorious  expedition  he  found  the  Spaniards  enclosed 
in  Cuzco  and  Lima  by.  the  Peruvians,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  master  of  Peru  also,  bi  a  desperate  battle 
before  Cuzco  (1638),  Almagro  was  defeated,  taken,  aud  oondemneid  to  death. 

30.  While  Pizarro  was  conquering  Peru  the  Spanish  navigaton  had  been 
following  up  Magellan's  discoveries  in  the  West  Pacific  ;  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  group,  afterwards  known  as  the  Ciurolimu,  on  the  western  border  of 
the  Pacific,  were  discovered,  as  well  as  several  of  thoee  which  form  the  Badack 
and  Ralik  chains.  The  Portuguese  seamen  were  also  busily  exploring  the 
confines  of  their  half  of  the  outer  world.  Mascarenhas  had  found  the  im- 
portant islands  (Bourbon  and  Mauritius),  in  the  Indian  Ocean  which  are 
still  collectively  named  after  him.  A  land  named  Great  Java  in  the  early 
Portuguese  charts,  most  probably  a  part  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia, 
had  been  seen  to  the  south  of  the  Asiatic  islands.  The  ports  of  China  (Macao) 
and  Japan  were  now  visited  by  their  trading  ships  ;  and  Francis  Xavier,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Jesuit  order,  had  set  out  on  his  great  mission,  and  had 
journeyed  fh>m  India  and  Malacca  to  begin  his  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  ;  his  efforts  were  so  successful  that  at  one  time  it  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  of  this  secluded  but  cultivated  region  would  embrace  the 
Catholic  faith. 

31.  Spain  and  Portugal,  now  at  the  height  of  their  proq>erity,  held  com- 
plete command  of  the  southern  seas,  and  of  the  known  h^hways  to  the  Indies, 
east  and  west,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  maritime  nations  of  Europe, 
however  anxious  t^ey  were  to  share  their  good  fortune  and  to  prosecute  trade 
with  the  new  realms.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  thoughts  of  thefnorthem 
maritime  nations  were  turned  to  the  possibility  of  opening  up  a  new  and 
independent  trade  route  to  the  Indies  and  the  Spioe  Islands,  either  by  what 
was  called  the  north^'ecut  pcuaoffe,  round  Norway  and  along  the  coast  of 
Siberia,  or  the  norih-ipett  passage,  between  Greenland  and  the  north  coast  of 
America. 

82.  The  search  for  a  north-east  passage  was  begun  by  Eb^^d  in  1563, 
when  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  set  out  with  three  vessels  ;  passing  round  the  North 
Cape  he  entered  the  White  Sea,  and  sighted  the  land  now  called  by  the 
Russians  Novaya  Zendffa  (New  Land) ;  but  the  voyage  was  disastrous,  and 
two  of  the  vessels  were  lost  after  drifting  about  with  the  ice  over  the  waste  of 
water,  and  with  them  perished  the  leader  of  the  first  Arctic  expedition. 
The  attempt  was  twice  renewed  by  the  English  before  the  end  of  the  oen- 
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tnrj,  in  ezpeditioiu  under  Bnrroughes  and  Pet,  and  Jackman,  but  without 
snccess. 

When  the  attempts  to  force  a  passage  north-eastward  had  failed,  efforts 
were  directed  to  the  north-west,  and  Martin  Frobisher  sailed  from  Deptford 
in  Biarch  1576  with  two  little  y^s^ls  of  25  tons  each.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  was  then  at  Greenwich,  bidding  t^em  God  speed  as  they  passed  down 
the  river.  In  July  they  sighted  Greenland,  and  soon  after  the  barren  lands 
on  the  American  coast  to  which  the  name  **  Meta  Incognita  "  was  given,  and 
they  discovered  the  strait  leading  to  Hudson  Bay,  which  is  named  after  Fro- 
bisher. Ten  years  later,  Captain  John  Davis  was  more  successful  in  sailing 
north  through  the  strait  which  bears  his  name»  and  in  reaching  as  high  a 
latitude  as  72°  off  the  west  Greenland  coast 

33.  While  other  maritime  nations  were  forbidden  a  lawful  share  in  the  good 
fortune  of  the  Spaniards,  who  arrogantly  assumed  a  divine  right  to  the  New 
World  and  practised  great  cruelties  upon  all  foreign  interlopers,  enterprising 
mariners  of  England  and  France  begim  to  make  reprisals  in  the  **  Spanish 
Main,^^  to  cut  out  their  trading  vessels,  and  especially  to  intercept  and  capture 
the  heavy  galleons  which  every  year  brought  to  the  Peninsula  tiie  gold,  silver, 
and  other  wealth  contributed  by  the  American  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  first  Englishman  it  is  said  who  trafficked  in  slaves,  was 
afterwards  more  honourably  employed,  and  became  noted  for  his  exploits  in  the 
Spanish  llain.    In  one  of  his  last  adventures  he  was  joined  by  Francis  Drake, 
who  subsequently  made  several  freebooting  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.    In 
1570  Drake  obtained  a  commission  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  sailing  again 
for  America  plundered  the  town  of  NomJbre  de  DioSf  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.    Crossing  the  mountains,  he  saw  the  Pacific,  and  "  prayed  God  to 
grant  him  leave  to  sail  an  English  ship  on  this  sea."    Retiring  with  much 
spoil  to  England,  he  set  out  again  in  1577,.  and  following  on  the  track  of 
Magellan  reached  the  Pacific,  sacked  and  plundered  all  the  Spanish  coast 
towns  from  Chile  up  to  Peru,  capturing  also  a  great  plate  galleon.     He  then 
steered  still  northward,  hoping  to  find  a  northern  passsge  back  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  took  shelter  in  a  port,  which  was  perhaps  that  of  the  present  great  San 
FrandKOf  taking  formal  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of   Queen 
Elizabeth.    Thence  he  sailed  across  the  Pacific  to  the  Moluccas,  to  Temate,  and 
Java,  and  straight  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  reach- 
ing Plymouth  sgain  in  1579,  completing  thus  the  second  circunmavigation  of 
the  globe. 

34.  Within  a  few  months  of  Drake's  return,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
accompanied  by  the  famous  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  set  out  on  an  ill-fated 
expedition  to  Newfoundland,  with  the  object  of  forming  a  colony  in  North 
America.  The  island  was  formally  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  but  the  return  voyage  was  disastrous,  and  the  leader  of  the 
expedition  was  lost  Baleigh's  spirit  of  enterprise,  however,  led  him  again  to 
America,  this  time  to  discover  and  take  possession  of  the  country  which  he 
named  VirffiniOf  in  allusion  to  his  virgin  Queen  Elizabeth,  planting  here  the 
first  little  germ  of  Anglo-Saxon  America. 

35.  It  was  to  men  trained  in  these  schools  of  maritime  adventure  under  Drake 
and  Hawkins,  Frobisher  and  Baleigh,  bold  and  dexterous  in  the  management  of 
their  little  vessels,  that  England  owed  her  safety  when  Philip  of  Spain,  burn- 
ing to  revenge  his  losses  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  the  aid  given  by 
£nglan<f  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands  in  their  war  of  independence, 
sent  his  huge  Armada  of  130  great  war  vessels  into  the  English  Channel.  It 
was  there  defeated  and  chased  away  north  to  the  Orkneys,  and  round  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  to  be  wrecked  all  along  those  stormy  shores. 

36.  Meanwhile  in  Holland  William  of  Orange  was  fighting  for  his  country's 
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freedom  against  the  Spanish  troops,  reUeriiig  Lefden  by  breaking  throns^ 
the  sea  dykes,  flooding  the  ooimtry,  and  drowning  many  of  the  besieging 
Spaniards ;  while  his  coadjutors,  the  "  Beggars  of  the  Sea,**  made  heavy 
depredationB  on  Spanish  commerce,  and  took  the  ports  of  BrUt  and  Fiutking. 
Henceforth  the  Dutch  also  bogan  to  take  a  place  in  maritime  adTentnre  and 
discovery  on  the  high  seas.  Tliey  were  the  first  Europeans  to  settle  and 
organise  trading  stations  in  the  country  called  **Ghiayana"  (or  Guiana),  on 
the  coast  of  South  America  (1580).  The  Dutch  also  took  up  the  quest  of 
the  supposed  north-east  passage  to  the  Indies,  and  WHliam  Barents,  one  of 
the  best  seamen  of  his  age,  sailed  three  times  to  the  north,  reaching  the  high 
latitude  of  80**  in  his  last  voyage  in  1596 ;  he  discovered  Bear  Idand,  and 
the  sharp  black  peaks  of  the  glacial  land  named  SpUzbergen ;  doubling  also 
the  northern  cape  of  Novaya  Zemlya  he  wintered  on  its  eastern  coast,  and 
was  the  first  European  to  live  out  a  dark  season  in  the  Arctic  region. 

37.  Spanish  seamen  also  continued  to  add  to  their  discoveries  in  the 
Pacific  In  1567  Alvaro  MendafiA  found  the  islands  which  he  called  the 
SalomoiM,  to  suggest  the  idea  that  Solomon  had  gone  thither  for  the  gold 
which  adome  i  his  temple,  and  thus  to  draw  attention  to  the  discovery.  Thirty 
years  later  the  group  which  was  called  SUjl  Cruz  was  discovered,  and  in  the 
next  year,  the  archipelago  far  out  in  the  centre  of  the  Pacific,  to  which  Men- 
dafiA  attached  the  name  of  the  reigning  viceroy  of  Peru,  calling  them  the 
Marqueaas  de  Mendoza,  Farther  east  in  the  Pacific  Juan  Fernandez  found 
the  islet  on  which  the  English  mariner  Selkirk  (Robinson  Crusoe)  afterwards 
was  exiled  ;  and  the  Greek  Juan  de  Fuca,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  had  explored 
the  western  North  American  coast  as  far  as  the  strait  which  hours  his  name, 
and  which  he  believed  would  give  a  channel  to  the  Atlantic 

88.  Failing  in  their  efforts  to  find  an  independent  track  to  the  Indies,  the 
other  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  now  that  the  pride  of  Spain  had  been 
humbled,  began  towards  the  end  of  the  century  to  frequent  the  southern  trade 
routes  hitherto  sacred  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  We  have  noticed 
that  the  Dutch  had  already  secured  a  footing  in  South  America  in  Guayana. 
The  British  aUo  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  colony  in  Vii^ginia  on  the 
northern  half  of  the  continent,  and  were  soon  to  gain  a  hold  on  the  West 
Indies  by  settling  in  the  fertile  islet  of  Barbadoea.  Away  in  the  East  Indies 
also,  British  and  Dutch  ships  began  to  appear,  and  to  compete  there  with  the 
Portuguese.  The  Dutch  under  Houtman  reached  Ackin,  in  the  north  of 
Sumatra,  in  1599,  and  two  years  later  brought  home  to  HoUand  the  first  cargo 
of  goods  fh>m  that  region,  with  two  native  ambassadors.  It  was  on  the 
Slat  December  1600  that  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  to  a  number  of 
merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  which  gave  them  the  exclusive 
right  of  trading  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Pacific ;  and  from  this  East  India 
Company  our  great  Indian  Empire  was  to  rise. 

39.  To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  state  of  the  known  world  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  : — In  Asia  the  Chinese  Empire  remained  unshaken  ; 
Persia  had  again  become  an  independent  empire  ;  the  Mohammedan  Moguls 
had  begun  to  reign  in  northern  India  ;  the  once  great  Tatar  empire  had  been 
reduced  to  the  states  east  of  the  Caspian.  In  the  north,  Russia  was  spreading 
eastward  over  Asia,  and  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  now 
expanding  to  its  greatest  extent  in  the  south,  and  with  Sweden  in  the  north- 
west. The  great  Reformation  had  passed  over  Europe,  separating  its^Catholic 
states  of  the  south  from  the  Protestants  of  the  north,  and  giving  rise  to  fierce 
wars  and  many  political  changes.  Maritime  discovery  and  adventure  and 
commerce  were  being  eagerly  extended  by  the  nations  of  western  Europe. 
Four  times  the  world  had  been  cireumnavigated — ^by  the  Portuguese  Magellan, 
by  the  English  Drake  and  Cavendish,  and  lastiy  by  the  Dutchman  Van  Noort. 
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Spain  had  extended  her  conqnests  to  Mexico,  Pern,  and  Chile,  which  wen  now 
roled  by  Spanish  viceroys.  The  Portuguese  had  established  themselves  firmly 
on  the  AMcan  shores  at  Senegambia,  Guinea,  and  Angola  on  the  west,  and  at 
Mozambique  and  Sofala  on  the  east ;  their  possessions  and  settlements  in  the 
East  Indies  included  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  Malacca  ;  and 
their  traffic  reached  to  all  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  to  China  and 
Japan,  touching  on  these  seas  the  discoveries  and  claims  of  Spain. 

The  English  and  Dutch,  after  vainly  seeking  an  independent  highway  to 
the  north-east  or  north-west  through  the  ice-fields  of  the  Arctic  region,  had 
become  formidable  rivals  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  their  own  lines, 
both  in  the  West  Indies  and  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  eastward. 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  Dutch  (1698)  even  took  one  of  the  Mascarenhas 
isles  from  the  Portuguese,  giving  it  the  name  Mawritiua  in  honour  of  their 
prince  Maurice. 

la  1600-1700. 

1.  Not  long  after  the  coasts  of  Caihay  or  China  began  to  be  better  known 
to  the  maritime  nations  of  the  west,  and  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  religion  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  Manchu  Tatars  from 
beyond  the  great  wall  on  the  north-east  took  advantage  of  a  civil  strife  in  the 
empire  to  invade  it.  The  rebel  bands  entered  Peking,  whereupon  the  last  of 
the  Ming  sovereigns  strangled  himself  with  his  girdle,  and  a  seven  years'  con- 
test began,  which  was  to  end  in  the  establishment  of  the  Tatar  "  Tsing  "  or 
pure  dynasty.  The  Manchu  Tatar  conquerors  were  not,  like  the  Mongols,  a 
nomadic  race,  but  a  much  more  cultivated  and  agricultural  people,  and  they 
had  the  wisdom  to  conform  in  great  measure  to  the  existing  institutions  of 
Chinese  government ;  but  they  altered  the  national  Chinese  costume,  and 
compelled  the  men  of  the  country  to  wear  the  badge  of  servitude  implied  in 
shaving  the  head  and  wearing  the  long  Tatar  queue  with  which  we  are  now 
familiar  in  all  pictures  of  Chinamen. 

2.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  the  Russians,  overrunning  and  con- 
quering Siberia,  threatened  the  northern  Manchu  frontier,  and  a  desultory 
warfare  ensued  with  the  Cossack  freebooters  which  extended  over  thirty  years ; 
but  a  mission  was  finally  sent  to  the  fh)ntier,  and  the  boundary  dividing  the 
two  nations  was  settled  by  mutual  agreement  in  1689. 

3.  Westward  of  the  Chinese  Empire  the  Khanates  of  Turkistan  do  not 
appear  to  have  materially  altered  their  relative  positions  in  this  century.  In 
Persia  the  period  begins  in  the  midst  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great, 
who  distinguished  his  rule  by  recovering  Kurdistan,  Mosul,  and  Diarbekir  for 
Persia  from  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  the  west,  and  by  taking  ELandahar  from 
the  possessions  of  the  Great  Mogul  on  the  east.  The  reigns  of  his  successors 
during  this  century  were  not  marked  by  farther  increase  of  territory,  but  were 
spent  in  promoting  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 

4.  This  was  the  period,  also,  at  which  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  India 
was  raised  to  its  highest  point  of  splendour  and  greatness  by  ShiQi  Jehan,  the 
"  King  of  the  World,"  who  subjugated  the  kingdoms  of  Ahmednuggur,  Bee- 
japur,  and  Golconda,  on  the  Deocan  plateau ;  and  by  his  son,  the  famous 
Aurungzeb,  the  crafty  and  ambitious  '*  reviver  of  religion."  It  was  during 
these  reigns  that  the  English  began  to  gain  a  hold  on  India  and  to  take  a  part 
in  its  politics ;  we  shall  afterwards,  however,  have  occasion  to  notice  the 
chief  events  of  their  arrival  and  establishment. 

5.  Coming  now  westward  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  we  find  its  Sultans  con- 
tending successfully  with  Austria  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  for  the 
possession  of  Hungary,  but  losing  Mesopotamia,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
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PfenianB  in  the  east,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  Khanates  of  the  Crimea.  Wars 
with  the  Poles  and  Venetians  followed,  in  which  the  island  of  Candia  was  gained 
by  the  Turks,  along  with  most  of  the  old  Venetian  strongholds  in  the  iBgean, 
though  with  some  losses  in  Dalmatia.  Later,  a  combined  Polish  and  German 
army  defeated  a  Turkish  force  which  had  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  Vienna  ; 
and  the  Austrians  followed  up  their  victory  by  repossessing  themselves  of 
Hungary  after  the  great  battle  of  Mokaoi  (1687).  The  peace  of  Carlowitz 
at  the  end  of  the  century  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  Turkish  dominion  in 
Hungary. 

6.  For  Russia  the  seventeenth  century  began  very  disastrously  with  internal 
quarrels,  which  gave  Siginnund  of  Pbland  the  opportunity  to  invade  the  country, 
to  take  Moscow,  and  carry  off  the  Czar  to  die  in  a  P6lish  prison,  and  to  leave 
the  country  completely  disorganised.  A  rising  of  the  Russians  three  years 
later  drove  the  IN)les  out  of  the  country,  and  placed  the  Czar  Romanoff^  of  the 
house  of  Rurik,  on  the  throne.  After  restoring  order  in  his  empire,  this 
sovereign  concluded  a  treaty  with  Sweden,  giving  that  conntry  the  coasts  of 
the  Gvdf  of  Finland.  His  successor  carried  on  a  war  with  Turkey,  and 
obtained  Smolensk  from  Poland  and  the  abandonment  of  all  claims  on  Little 
Russia  by  the  Turks.  The  close  of  the  century  brought  Peter  the  Great  to 
the  throne,  and  opened  his  grand  schemes  for  the  reorganisation  of  Russia. 

7.  Eastward  the  Russians  had  been  busily  pushing  their  conquests  across 
the  forest  lands  of  northern  Asia.  The  river  Obi  had  been  reached,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  last  century,  and  the  town  of  ToboUk  had  been  founded. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Yenisei  was  passed  and 
the  Lena  crossed;  the  settlement  of  VcJaUsk  was  made  in  1632,  and  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  were  reached  in  1639.  Thus,  while  the  Manchu 
Tatars  were  advancing  southward  to  the  conquest  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  the 
Russians  were  occupying  the  land  on  their  northern  borders,  and  had  confirmed 
themselves  so  strongly  in  its  possession  that  they  could  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  Chinese  in  1689,  which  defined  the  Siberian-Chinese  frontier  in  the  line 
running  from  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  norUi  of  the  basin  of  the  Amur,  westward 
by  the  great  lake  Baikal,  and  thence  to  the  source  mountains  of  the  Obi, 
called  the  Ala  Tau. 

8.  In  the  last  chapter  we  left  Sweden  at  a  time  when  the  feeble  rule  of 
the  successors  of  Gustavus  Vasa  had  brought  the  land  into  disorder  and  had 
involved  it  in  war  with  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark.  Early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  grandson  of  Vasa,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  established  a  feudal  or  military  government,  drove  the  Danes  out 
of  the  Baltic  coasts  of  Sweden,  opening  up  the  ocean  route  to  western 
Europe;  allying  himself  with  the  Hollanders,  he  obtained  a  settlement 
of  the  Russian  limits.  The  new  boundary  line  included  in  Sweden  the 
country  beyond  the  south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  A  settlement  with 
Poland  was  next  agreed  on,  which  gave  to  Sweden  the  Baltic  coast  districts  of 
EUnngt  Braunsberg,  PiUau,  and  MemeL  Gustavus's  hands  were  now  f^ee  to 
carry  out  a  cherished  plan  to  aid  the  Protestants  of  Germany  in  theur  struggle 
with  the  Catholic  League.  Marching  south  at  the  head  of  16,000  men,  he 
gave  the  Catholics  good  reason  to  fear  the  "  snow  king  and  his  bodyguard,*' 
for  he  crossed  the  Danube,  gained  a  great  victory  at  Ingolstadt,  marching 
triumphantly  to  Munich,  and  dying  on  tiie  victorious  field  of  Lutzen  (1682). 

9.  The  reign  of  his  successor,  Charles  X.,  was  also  a  warlike  one.  Poland 
was  again  invaided,  when  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  combined  sgainst  the 
northern  king.  From  Holstein  Charles  at  once  marched  across  the 
trot/en  Belt  to  the  Danish  capital,  before  which  he  dictated  the  peace  of 
Roeakild.  The  reign  of  Charles  XL  was  also  characterised  by  success  abroad  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  century,  when  young  Charles  XIL  had  newly  ascended 
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the  throne,  we  find  Sweden  so  strong  as  to  have  become  the  object  of  a  com- 
bined attack  upon  it  by  the  neighbouring  powers.  The  yonng  king^  however, 
threatening  Copenhagen,  compelled  the  Danes  to  a  new  peace,  and  with  only 
8000  Swedes  stormed  the  Bassian  camp  with  its  army  of  60,000  at  Narva  in 
NoFcmber  1700. 

10.  In  Norway  and  Denmark,  beyond  the  frequent  contests  with  Sweden 
referred  to,  there  is  nothing  of  moment  to  occupy  ns  at  this  time. 

11.  Dnring  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Germany  was  kept  in 
ferment  by  the  succession  of  contests  which  are  generally  termed  the  "  Thirty 
Years'  War  "  (1612-1648),  and  which  originated  with  attempts  of  the  Catholics 
to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  the  liberties  they  had  attained.  The  treaty  of 
Westphalia  (or  of  Mflnster)  drawn  up  by  congresses  of  all  the  great  continental 
powers  of  Ehirope,  restored  tranquillity  to  Gknnany  and  established  a  new 
system  of  political  equilibrium  in  Europe. 

By  this  treaty,  the  independence  of  tiie  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
was  recognised  by  Spain,  and  that  of  Switzerland  by  Germany,  which  last 
country  was  cut  up  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states. 

12«  In  former  paragraphs  we  have  referred  to  the  forcible  Christianisation 
and  conquest  of  tiie  lands  south  of  the  Baltic  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  the 
cession  of  west  Prussia  to  Poland,  and  the  decla&tion  of  the  remainder  of 
the  country  as  fief  to  that  kingdom.  The  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order  subse- 
quently took  the  title  of  Dukes  of  Prussia  (by  one  of  whom  the  university  of 
K&nigtibcrg  was  founded  in  1644).  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Duchy  of  PAissia  became  incorporated  witib  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg. 
During  the  thirty  years'  war  the  country  was  alternately  a  prey  to  the  Swedish 
and  Imperial  armies ;  but  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  restored  to  it  Eastern  Pome- 
rania  and  other  territories,  and  the  aid  given  by  the  Elector  Frederick  William 
to  King  Charles  of  Sweden  in  the  taking  of  VForsoio  (1666)  was  recompensed 
by  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Prussian  Duchy  from  PoUsh  dependence. 
Frederick  William,  called  the  "  Great  Elector,"  now  devoted  himself  to  con- 
solidating and  advancing  ^e  prosperity  of  his  dondniona.  Such  was  his 
success  that  Prussia  now  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  great  European  power.  Frederick 
IIL,  who  succeeded  him,  exhibited  the  same  zeal  for  the  amelioration  and 
extension  of  his  dominions,  and  was  crowned  first  King  of  Prussia  at  Konigs- 
beig  in  1701. 

18.  The  politics  of  France  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  century  were 
directed  by  the  great  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who,  in  furtherance  of  his  great  ob- 
ject  of  humbling  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  allied  himself  with  the 
Protestants  in  G^ermany,  and  with  their  champion  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  involving 
France  in  long  and  costly  wars.  At  home,  however,  he  oppressed  the  Protest- 
ant party  and  overthrew  the  political  power  of  the  Reformers  or  Huguenots, 
conducting  in  person  the  siege  and  capture  of  their  stronghold  La  Itochelle. 
During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French  nobles  seeking  to  shake  off 
the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  the  political  faction  known  as  the  Frondeurs, 
caused  great  domestic  disturbances ;  but  with  the  assumption  of  absolute 
power  by  the  young  king  (1661)  a  new  era  began  for  France  ;  prosperity  was 
again  restored  ;  the  military  successes  of  Louis's  generals,  Turenne  and  Conde, 
were  most^brilliant,  and  the  borders  of  France  were  greatly  enlarged.  First, 
in  virtue  of  his  claim  to  it  as  the  son-in-law  of  Phillip  IV.  of  Spain,  Louis 
mastered  the  portion  of  Flanders  known  as  French  Flanders,  and  the  whole  of 
Franche  Comt6.  The  triple  alliance  of  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden, 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  latter,  and  arrested  for  a  time  his  course  of 
conquest ;  but  two  years  later,  after  seizing  Lorraine,  he  marched  into  the 
Netherlands,  conquering  half  the  country.  Ten  cities  of  Alsace  also  fell  into 
his  power,  and  the  free  German  city  of  Stratburg  was  taken  in  1681.    During 
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the  earlier  part  of  Mb  reign,  manufactures  had  begun  to  flomiah  greatly — ^the 
textures  of  the  OobdinSj  the  silks  of  Tcmrs  and  Lyon^  and  the  fine  cloths  of 
the  northern  towns,  LouvierSf  AbbevUle,  Sedan,  acquired  great  celebrity.  Not 
long  after  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  influence  had  been  reached  and  passed, 
Louis  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  effect  of  the  change  was 
the  adoption  of  severe  measures  against  the  Protestants,  and  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  had  given  them  liberty  of  worship.  The  result  of 
this  despotic  act,  disastrous  for  France,  was  the  exodus  from  the  country  of 
not  fewer  than  400,000  of  the  most  industrious  and  intelligent  of  its  people, 
chiefly  manufacturers  and  artisans,  who  carried  with  them  into  exile,  to  all 
parts  of  the  known  world,  their  skill,  knowledge,  and  taste.  From  them 
England  especially  learned  the  art  of  silk  manufacture,  and  many  other  in- 
dustrial arts. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century  an  invasion  of  south  Germany  led  to  a 
coalition  against  France  ;  and,  his  resources  being  exhausted,  Louis  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick  (between  Delft  and  The  Hague)  concluded  between 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  1^97. 

14.  The  seventeenth  century  opened  for  Britain  with  the  union  -of  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  under  James  I. ;  then  followed  the  disturbed 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  beginning  badly  with  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Cadiz,  and  the  loss  of  the  fleet  off  Bochelle.  His  persecutions  of  the  Puritans 
in  England,  and  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  and  the  embitterment  of 
popular  feeling,  brewed  the  storm  which  broke  out  in  the  civil  wars  and  the 
battles  of  EdgehiU  and  Marston  Moor.  The  final  defeat  of  th%  royalists  at 
NoLseby  was  followed  by  the  execution  of  Charles  in  1649,  and  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  under  which  England  was  respected  abroad  and  was  brilliantly 
successful  at  sea  against  the  Spaniards.  Charles  the  Second  was  at  the 
Hague  at  the  time  of  his  father's  execution,  and  immediately  assuming  the  title 
of  King  proceeded  to  Scotland,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  1661 ;  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Seots,  he  marched  into  England,  only  to  be  de- 
feated on  the  field  of  Worcester,  whence  he  escaped  amid  many  dangers  to 
France.  After  the  death  of  the  Protector,  a  reversal  of  popular  feeling  recalled 
Charles  ftom  France  to  the  English  throne,  when  he  began  his  dishonourable 
and  dissolute  reign,  persecuting  all  Presbyterians  and  Nonconfonnists  at  home, 
agreeing  for  money  to  carry  on  war  with  the  Netherlands,  till  compelled 
by  the  appearance  in  the  Thames  of  the  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruyter  to 
make  an  ignominious  peace.  James  II.  now  succeeded,  and  by  his  tyranny 
estranged  all  classes  of  his  subjects. 

15.  The  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  (the  Netherlands)  had 
been  acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  Miinster  (1648).  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  of  ^igland  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  seven  years*  contest  with 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  which  had  terminated  in  an  honourable  way  for  the 
United  Provinces,  and  the  power  of  the  "  Stadthdder,"  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,^  who  had  married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.  of  England,  had  become  great  in  Europe.  The  8tadt> 
holder  had  leagued  himself  with  the  malcontents  in  England,  and  when  dis- 
affection was  at  its  height,  landed  at  T(yrhay  (1688)  with  15,000  English  and 
Dutchmen,  entered  London  as  a  national  deliverer,  and  Parliament  gave  the 
crown  to  William  and  Mary.  The  adherents  of  James  held  out  in  Scotland 
and  Inland  till  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  terminated  the  contest,  and  James  fled 
to  France.    Then  Britain  and  Holland  came  into  close  union  against  France. 

16.  We  left  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  in  the  last  section,  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Philip  II.,  when  Portugal  had  been  roduced  to  a  Spanish  province ; 

1  A  principality  now  comprlaed  in  the  French  deparimeut  of  Yaucluae. 
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bat  the  Spanish  kingdom  had  been  impoyerished  in  nnflnccessfol  wan  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  the  attempts  against  England.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of 
his  sncoessor  Philip  III.  was  the  unwise  expulsion  from  the  Peninsula  of  the 
remaining  Moriscoes,  or  half-caste  Moors,  who  had  been  allowed  by  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  to  remain ;  about  half  a  million  of  these  industrious  and  peace- 
able inhabitants  were  thus  driven  from  the  land.  The  reign  of  Charles  II.  was 
still  more  unfortunate ;  Spanish  armies  and  fleets  were  everywhere  defeated, 
and  the  wealth  of  America  was  in  vain  poured  into  the  enervated  country. 

17.  A  few  years  before  the  peace  of  Westphalia  secured  the  independence 
of  Holland  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  Portugal  freed  itself  by  a  rebellion  (1640) 
from  the  forced  union  with  Spain,  which  had  lasted  for  60  years,  and  had 
involved  the  country  in  war  and  disaster  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad  in  the 
Indies. 

18.  In  Italy,  during  this  century,  the  Papal  States  grew  out  to  their  widest 
limit.  Venetia  was  at  war  with  the  Turks ;  and  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  the 
south  of  the  peninsula,  continued  under  the  sway  at  Spain. 

19.  Across  in  norUi  Africa  the  Algerians  continued  to  harass  the  powers 
of  Christendom  trading  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  insolence  at  sea 
increased.  They  even  attacked  the  south  coasts  of  France,  compelling  Louis 
XIV.  to  retaliate  by  bombarding  Algiers  (1682) ;  when,  by  way  of  replying 
to  the  cannonade^  the  Dey  caused  the  French  consul  to  be  shot  off  from  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon.  The  result  of  the  punishment  was  indecisive ;  nor  were 
the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  more  succ^sfol  in  repressing  the  ferocity  of  the 
Corsairs. 

20.  In  Marocco,  the  empire  that  had  extended  its  limits  to.  the  Sudan  in 
the  previous  century  fell  to  pieces  in  thiSy  and  was  succeeded  (1647)  by  the 
government  of  the  Sherifls  of  Tafilet^  who  conquered  Marocco  proper  and  Fez, 
united  the  whole  under  one  rule,  and  founded  the  dynasty  which  reigns  at 
present.  The  influence  of  Marocco  again  spread  southward  till  it  reached,  in 
the  middle  of  the  century,  even  to  the  borders  of  the  Portuguese  settlements 
in  Guinea. 

If  we  now  turn  to  look  at  the  prepress  of  conquest  and  diflcoverj 
beyond  the  seas  during  the  seventeenth  century,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
remarked  how  completely  the  spread  of  knowledge  on  the  outer 
borders  of  the  known  world  was  controlled  by  events  which 
took  place  in  western  Europe.  We  have  remarked  the  gradual 
crippling  and  decay  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  the  rise  of  that  of  the  Dutch  and  British  into  strength. 
Maritime  enterprise  during  this  century  passed  to  Holland,  England, 
and  France. 

21.  Just  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Dutch  first  opened  up 
trading  communication  with  ^e  East  Indies,  and  entered  into  alliances  with 
the  Achinese  of  Sumatra ;  two  years  later  their  East  India  Company  was  formed. 
Spain  and  Portugal  being  united  in  war  with  the  Netherlands  at  home  in 
Europe,  the  contest  was  extended  to  the  Indies,  where  by  violence  and  intrigue 
the  Dutch  began  to  oust  the  Portuguese  from  their  possessions.  A  footing 
was  also  gained  in  the  Spanish  half  of  the  world,  for  in  the  year  1600  the 
Dutch  captured  the  island  of  SU  EuatoHua  ;  and  five  years  later  the  British 
settled  in  Barhadoes^  the  most  easterly  of  the  Antilles. 

22.  Among  the  last  important  discoveries  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Pacific  were  those  of  the  idand  of  Sagittaria  (now  known  as  Tahiti)  by  the 
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▼oya^ier  Quiroa,  and  of  the  strait  which  has  been  named  from  its  diaeovefer 
Luia  Vaez  de  Torrea,  who  aailed  into  it  in  1605,  and  who  saw  the  northem 
extremity  of  the  great  aonthem  ocmtinent,  afterwaida  to  be  made  known. 

23.  While  the  Dotch  were  wresting  the  Spioe  Islands  from  the  Portogaeae, 
a  band  of  English  gentlemen  and  a  few  artisans  went  ont  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  Viiginia,  and  formed  (May  1607)  the  first  permanent  EngliBh  colony 
on  the  North  American  shores,  founding  Jameg  Town  on  the  James  RiTer 
(named  after  King  James),  and  baying  land  and  proTisions  fh>m  the  friendly 
Indians.  A  year  later  the  French  were  following  up  the  diKOTeries  of  Jaoqnes 
Cartier  on  the  St  Lawrence ;  Champhdn  discovered  the  great  Lake  Ontario, 
and  founded  the  city  of  Qu^fec,  which  for  more  than  a  century  was  the  centre 
of  French  trade  and  dvilisation  in  North  America,  and  the  point  whence  the 
efforts  of  the  Soman  Catholic  missionaries  radiated. 

24.  During  these  two  years  the  navigator  Hendrik  Hudson  was  making 
vain  attempts  to  penetrate  the  north-east  passage  by  Novmya  Zemlya ;  giving 
up  hope  of  finding  a  passage  there,  he  safled  a  third  time  to  the  north-west  by 
Davis  Strait,  in  a  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  (1609). 
Reaching  America  about  latitude  44"*  north,  he  discovered  the  beautifril  river 
which  bean  his  name,  and  took  possession  of  it  for  Holland.  Next  year  he 
again  bore  to  the  north-west,  and  on  the  farther  side  of  Davis  Strait 
dLcovered  the  channel  now  known  as  ffwUtm  Strait;  passing  through  this 
his  ship  entered  the  vast  bay  beyond,  which  he  took  to  be  none  other  than  an 
inlet  of  the  Pacific,  an  opinion  which  was  contradicted  some  yean  later  by  the 
researches  of  Baffin.  He  resolved  to  winter  here  and  to  follow  up  his  dis- 
coveries in  the  following  spring,  but  his  crew  mutinied,  and  placed  him  with 
his  gun  in  a  small  boat  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  after  which  nothing  was 
ever  heard  of  this  brave  mariner. 

26.  As  early  as  1611  the  solitary  Bermudas  Islands  were  colonised  from 
the  new  British  settlements  in  Virginia;  in  the  same  year  a  Dutch  navi- 
gator sailing  north  of  Iceland  discovered  the  island  which  takes  his  name, 
Jan  Mayen,  with  its  volcano  sending  flames  and  smoke  out  of  its  snow-dad 
cone. 

26.  About  the  year  1614  there  was  living  at  Amsterdam  a  famous  mer- 
chant named  Lemaire,  who  then  began  to  interest  himself  in  geographical 
discovery;  for  it  had  been  a  recognised  rule  in  Europe  since  the  time  of 
Columbus  that  any  one  making  a  new  discovery  beyond  the  seas  had  the 
rights  and  use  of  whatever  he  found.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  had 
now  been  successful  in  exploring  for  themselves  the  way  by  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  had  consequently  the  exdusive  right  to  the  use  of  this  passage 
to  the  South  Seas.  With  some  other  merchants  of  the  town  of  Hoom, 
Lemaire  joined  to  form  an  "Austral  Company,"  and  fitted  out  two  ships, 
the  "Eendragt"  and  "Het  Hoom,"  placing  them  under  the  command  of 
the  navigaton  Schouten  and  Jacob  Lemaire,  son  of  the  merchant.  In 
June  1616  the  vessels  left  the  Texd,  and  by  the  end  of  December  had  reached 
the  south  of  Patagonia,  making  what  was  then  considered  a  very  rapid  passage 
through  the  Atlantic.  Here  the  yacht  "Hoom**  took  fire,  and  was  totaUy 
wrecked,  and  her  crew  was  tnuuferred  to  the  "Eendragt"  Passing  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  they  came  upon  the  long  eastward 
promontory  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  tibrough  which  they  soon  found  a  broad 
deep  passage  to  the  south  ;  the  land  east  of  this  they  named,  in  honour 
of  the  States-General  of  Holland,  Staalen  Land,  Thence  bearing  south  and 
west  against  the  adverse  winds,'  they  passed  along  the  island-bound  south  coast  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and,  reachhig  a  high  rocky  island  peak,  which  they  took 
to  be  the  extremity  of  the  mainland,  they  named  it  Ka^f  van  Hoom,  in 
honour  of  the  native  town  of  Schouten  uid  many  of  his  sailors.    Thenoe 
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saOing  into  the  open  South  Sea  and  northward  by  Jnan  Fernandez  island, 
they  croaaed  the  ocean  to  the  East  Indies,  being  the  first  to  see  the  land 
afterwards  called  New  Britain.  Schonten  alone  of  the  discoverers  again 
reached  Holland,  his  companion  Lemaire  having  died  on  the  homeward 
voyage.* 

27.  The  British  East  India  Company  had  meanwhile  been  establishing 
itself  on  the  mainland ;  in  1612  they  lutd  factories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cam- 
ftayo,  and  Gogha  on  the  coast  of  the  Golf  of  Cambay,  and  in  1615  the  English 
ambassador  was  well  received  in  the  court  of  the  Great  MogoL 

28.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  great  south  land,  now  known  as  Aus- 
traliOf  began  to  be  made  known.  We  have  already  noticed  that,  at  as  eariy  a 
date  as  1542,  the  coast  of  a  vagne  territory,  called  Great  Java,  appeared  on 
the  Portuguese  chart  of  the  East  Indian  regions.  A  record  has  also  been 
preserved  of  the  discovery  of  land  in  this  direction  t>y  a  Portnguese  navigator 
named  Manuel  Godinho,  in  1601.  The  visit  of  the  Dutch  yacht  '*  Dulvken" 
(Dove)  to  the  north  coast  in  1606,  and  some  glimpses  of  its  northern  extremity 
in  the  previous  year,  are  however  the  first  authenticated  notices  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Australia.  In  1616  another  Dutch  voyager.  Dirk  Hartog  or  Hatichs, 
in  the  ship  *'Eendragt,"  sailed  down  its  western  shores  as  far  as  28*"  S., 
and  his  discovery  is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  Dirk  Hartog  Island,  one  of 
those  which  enclose  Shark's  Bay,  on  the  west  Australian  coast. 

20.  The  course  of  discovery  and  colonisation  now  takes  ns  back  to  the 
Atlantic.  In  Britain,  the  hope  of  the  possible  discovery  of  a  shorter  north- 
west passage  to  the  Pacific  was  still  strong.  The  account  of  the  complete 
closure  of  the  inland  sea  discovered  by  Hudson  was  not  universally  credited, 
and  accordingly,  in  1616,  Captain  Bylot  sailed  for  that  bay,  without,  how- 
ever, finding  any  outlet  from  it  Next  year,  with  his  pilot  Baffin,  he  sailed 
up  Davis  Strait,  reaching  78**  N.,  and,  after  a  superficial  examination  of  the 
coast,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  also  was  a  great  gulf  without  outlet. 
Hence  the  name  Baffin  Bay  was  given  to  this,  the  northern  broad  expanse  of 
the  strait  which  divides  the  American  Arctic  islands  fh>m  Greenland. 

SO.  The  violent  efforts  made  by  King  James  to  extirpate  Puritanism  in 
England  drove  a  large  number  of  the  Independents  to  embaik  at  FV^fMnOKt 
in  1620,  for  the  New  World.  These  emigrants,  known  as  the  *'  Pilgrim  Fathers,** 
disembarked fh)m  the  "  Mayflower"  on  the  North  American  coast,  in  lat  42**  N. 
on  a  bay  about  200  miles  north-east  of  the  river-mouth  discovered  by  Hudson, 
and  there  founded  the  settlement  of  New  Plymouth,  calling  the  land  New  Eng- 
land. A  year  afterwards  the  Dutch  bought  ManhaUan  Idand  (at  the  mouth  of 
Hudson  lUver,  on  which  the  central  portion  of  the  city  of  New  York  now  stands) 
from  the  native  Indians  for  twenty-four  dollars,  and  founded  there  the  settle- 
ment of  New  Amsterdam,  naming  the  country  round  it  New  Holland.  Thus 
there  were  now  five  European  settlements  on  the  North  American  coast, — ^those 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  the  English  Cavaliers  in  Yiiginia,  the  Dutch  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson,  the  English  Puritans  more  to  the  north,  and  the  French 
on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  in  1688  a  sixth  was  added  by  the  Swedes,  who  then 
colonised  the  Delaware  river.. 

81.  In  the  West  Indies  also  the  northern  nations  began  to  gain  ground 
on  the  Spanish  lands.  Barbadoes,  as  we  have  noticed,  was  already  £itish ; 
8L  Ckristopher,  or  St  Ejtts,  was  added  in  1628,  and  ftrom  thence  English 
emigrants  passed  to  NevU  in  1628.  ArUiffua  and  M&nUerrat  followed  in 
1632.    Then  the  French  came  to  settle  on  MarHnigue  and  Ghtadaloupe  in 

m ^ 

1  On  reaching  the  East  Indies  and  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Java,  the  Oovemor 
there,  disbelieving  the  report  of  tiieir  discovery  of  a  new  passage,  or  taking  it  to  be 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Dutch  India  Company,  conflscated  the  "  Eendxsgt "  and 
her  crew. 
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1635,  and  about  that  time  British  fletttementa  were  formed  on  the  South 
American  mainland  in  Gnayana  at  the  months  of  the  Berbioe  and  Surinam, 
and  by  the  French  in  Cayenne,  farther  east. 

32.  The  French  now  began  to  appear  in  the  Indian  Ocean  also ;  for  in 
1642  we  find  them  taking  possession  of  the  southern  island  of  the  Mascarenhas, 
and  naming  it  lit  Bcwrhon,  and  also  settling  on  the  north-west  of  Madagascar. 

83.  Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  been  extending  their  circle  of  exploration 
from  their  settlements,  and  the  western  coast  of  Australia  had  been  traced 
along  its  whole  extent ;  for  in  1619  the  merchants  named  Edel  and  Hout> 
man  had  passed  beyond  Dirk  Hartog's  farthest,  to  32 1"  S.,  and  named  the 
coast-land  there  EdeTa  Land.  Anotiier  Dutch  ship,  in  1622,  reached  the 
south-west  cape,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  ship,  Leeuwin  (or  Lioness).  Before 
the  end  of  1627  the  south-west  comer  had  been  turned,  and  another  Dutch- 
man  sailing  along  it  in  the  "  Guldezeepard"  (golden  sea-lion),  gave  the  name 
NuyU  Land  to  tiie  coast,  in  honour  of  a  distinguished  passenger,  Peter  Nnyts 
— a  name  which  is  preserved  in  Nuyts  Archipelago  in  the  great  Australian  big^t. 

34.  Far  more  extended  discoveries  were  made  in  this  direction  by  the 
navigator  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  who  sailed  from  Batavia  in  November  1642. 
Bounding  the  west  coast  of  Australia,  and  then  turning  east,  he  came  upon 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  same  southern  continent  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  named  the  new  territory  Van  DiemeiCa  Land^  in  honour  of  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  An  island  on  its  eastern  coast 
he  called  Maria,  after  Van  Diemen^s  daughter.  Sailing  still  farther  east  into 
the  Pacific,  Tasman  discovered  the  shore  of  a  new  land,  which  he  took  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  Staaten  Land  of  Schouten  and  Lemaire,  and  named  it 
accordingly;  but  Hendrik  Brouwer,  in  the  following  year,  showed  that  it 
could  not  be  united  in  any  way  to  the  Staaten  Land  east  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
and  re-named  it  New  Zealand^  from  the  Dutch  province. 

36.  We  have  already  noticed  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Russian  Cossacks 
over  Siberia,  conquering  and  rendering  tributary  the  native  tribes  of  Tun- 
guses  and  Yakuts ;  how  the  Arctic  Ocean  was  reached  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena  in  1636,  and  the  Pacific  at  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  in  1639.  Not  halting  at 
this  barrier,  the  Cossacks  took  to  the  sea  at  the  farthest  limits  of  their  land 
journeys,  and  one  of  them,  named  Deschenev^  as  early  as  1648,  reported  that 
he  had  sailed  between  AJiia  and  America,  and  that  the  two  continents  were  i 

not  united.  His  whole  voyage,  however,  was  at  the  time  regarded  as  a  fable, 
and  was  not  confirmed  tiU  nearly  a  century  after. 

36.  The  leading  movement  of  subsequent  years  in  the  Asiatic  region 
appears  to  have  been  the  extension  of  Dutch  power  over  Portuguese  in  the 
EJut  India  Islands, — in  Cel^fes,  BomeOy^  and  at  Padang  in  Sumatra.  It  was 
in  the  middle  of  this  century  also  that  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  was  first  effectively  directed  towards  South  Africa,  when,  in  1652,  j 
Jan  Anthony  van  Riebeek,  a  surgeon  in  the  service  of  the  company,  first 

settled  on  the  promontory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  about  a  himdred 
officers  and  servants  of  the  company.  On  the  Gtold  Coast  of  Africa  the  Dutch 
had  already  supplanted  the  Portuguese,  and  there  the  British  first  settled 
in  1664. 

37.  Three  or  four  years  later  the  French  gained  a  footing  on  the  Senegal 
coast,  and  afterwards  formed  their  Senegal  Company.  In  1668  they  firet 
appear  in  India  at  Surat,  and  four  years  later  we  find  them  buying  their 
possession  of  PondicJUry  from  the  native  princes. 

38.  In  America  the  British  dominion  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  one  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  (1666),  and  by  the  formation  in  1670  of  the  Hudson  Bay 

1  A  Gormptlon  of  the  native  name  Broni  or  Brunei 
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Company,  which  at  first  consisted  of  Prince  Rupert,  consin  of  Charles  n.  of 
England,  and  certain  associates  of  his  who  were  invested  with  the  absolute  pro- 
prietorship and  so^rereignty  of  all  the  territory  draining  to  Hudson's  Bay  and 
its  strait.  In  1690  this  fur  company  was  in  full  working,  and  had  built  several 
forts  and  factories  on  the  coasts,  whence  from  time  to  time  their  operations 
extended  inland. 

The  French  also(  after  their  countryman  La  Salle  first  descended  (1682)  the 
great  river  Misnatiippi,  **  the  father  of  waters,"  invaded  Spanish  claims  by 
settling  in  LouitianOf  about  the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  in  1699. 


11.  1700-1800. 

According  to  the  general  plan  that  we  have  been  following,  we 
now  return  to  review  briefly  the  greater  changes,  eztensionB,  and 
contractions,  of  power  within  the  Old  World,  before  taking  up  again 
the  outline  of  diecoyexy  and  con<]^uest  beyond  the  seas^  within  the 
next  hundred  years. 

1.  Of  China  under  the  prosperous  rule  of  the  Manchu  Emperors  tjiere  is 
little  to  be  told  that  aflfects  the  outer  world.  One  of  its  rulers  during  this  cen- 
tury (Eien-lung)  had  a  reign  of  sixty  years  of  uninterrupted  external  peace,  and 
was  successful  in  many  military  expeditions  against  the  interior  tribes,  over 
whom  he  asserted  the  authority  of  the  empire.  It  was  only  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  (1796)  that  the  turbulent  and  aggressive  prince  of  tiie  State  of 
Nepal,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalaya  range  in  north  India,  invaded 
Tibet  on  the  high  Asiatic  plateau,  and  plundered  the  Lama  monastery  of 
Teshu  Lumpo  near  Shigatze. 

2.  Tibet  had  for  several  centuries  been  partially  tributary  to  China ;  its 
danger  now  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  intervention  of  the  empire  :  a 
Chinese  army  marched  into  it,  defeated  the  Nepalese,  and  drove  them  back 
across  the  Himalaya.  From  that  time  onwards  Tibet  has  remained  under 
Chinese  control ;  a  Chinese  viceroy  sits  at  ZJuusa^  and  the  Grand  Lama  of 
l^bet)  or  Pope  of  Buddhism,  retains  no  more  than  spiritual  authority.  Tho 
limits  of  the  empire  were  even  extended  during  the  reign  of  Eien-lung  to 
eastern  Bokhara  at  the  heads  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes. 

8.  Near  the  end  of  the  century  the  semi-tributary  State  of  Anam  or 
Cochin  China  was  extended  by  incorporating  Tonquin,  its  sovereign  receiving 
aid  in  this  from  France.  Burma,  another  State  of  the  peninsula  of  farther 
India,  also  begins  to  acquire  importance  at  this  period ;  it  was  in  1752  that 
Aloung-Pra,  ti^e  most  celebrated  warrior-king  in  Burman  history,  arose,  sub- 
dued ti^e  hostile  Peguans  and  incorporated  their  country  and  many  neighbouring 
States,  thus  forming  an  empire  which  continued  to  expand  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  attract  to  itself  a  Chinese  military  expedition  (1767)  for  its  conquest, 
which,  however,  was  destroyed  on  the  river  IrawadL 

4.  The  expansion  of  Russian  power,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  is  one  of  the 
great  features  of  the  century.  European  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  this  period 
was  still  shut  out  irom  navigable  seas, — by  Sweden,  from  the  Baltic  in  the 
north,  and  by  Turkey  ftom  the  Euxine  in  the  south, — ^leaving  only  the  northern 
port  of  Archangel  on  the  icy  White  Sea  as  the  outlet  of  its  ships.  One  of  the 
most  cherished  designs  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  middle  of  whose  reign  the 
century  begins,  was  that  of  creating  an  armed  and  mercantile  fleet  for  Russia ; 
for  this,  however,  the  possession  of  accessible  seaports  was  essential,  and  these 
were  to  be  obtained  only  by  breaking  through  Turkish  or  Swedish  territory. 
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The  Turkish  port  of  Azof  at  the  month  of  the  Don  was  taken  after  a  long 
si^ge  (1696).  In  the  north  the  Czar  joined  with  Poland  and  Denmark  in 
attacking  Sweden,  and  though  defeated,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Narva,  in  1700, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  8U  Peter^m/rg  in  Swedish  territory  in  1708, 
and  by  routing  the  Swedish  army  at  Poltava  in  1709  gained  for  Russia  the 
whole  of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  part  of  Finland.  Two  years  later  an 
unsuccessful  war  with  Turkey  lost  him  the  hard- won  port  of  Azof ;  but  in  the 
north  his  arms  were  crowned  with  success ;  the  Swedish  fleet  was  defeated 
at  HangOj  and  the  outlet  of  the  Baltic  was  secured. 

5.  In  1722  a  war  was  begun  with  Persia  in  order  to  open  up  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  Russian  conmierce,  and  for  a  time  the  provinces  of  Persia  bordering  on 
that  sea  were  in  Russian  hands.  The  reign  of  Catherine  II.  (1762-1796)  was 
not  less  glorious  for  Russia  than  that  of  Peter  the  Great  had  been.  Her  suc- 
cessful wars  with  Poland  and  Sweden  in  the  north,  and  with  Turkey  and  Persia 
in  the  south,  widely  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire.  In  a  scheme  for  the 
partition  of  Turkey  between  Austria  and  Russia,  the  former  aggressive  power 
was  constantly  defeated,  but  the  Russians  were  as  uniformly  successful :  the 
Turkish  provinces  on  the  Danube  feU  into  their  hands,  and  the  main  army  of 
the  Turks  was  signally  defeated  before  ShunUa.  In  spite  of  a  clear  treaty 
concluded  in  1774,  the  Crimea  and  the  whole  coimtry  eastward  to  the  Caspian 
were  immediately  afterwards  annexed.  Again  war  broke  out ;  the  Russian 
armies  again  overran  the  northern  provinces  of  Turkey,  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Jassy  (1792)  the  Dniester  river  was  made  the  boundary  line,  and  the  Crimea 
and  Kuban  were  finally  ceded  to  Russia,  which  thus  gained  the  whole  north 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

6.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  that  the  Russian  Empire  was  first 
divided  into  governments,  an  arrangement  which,  with  some  modifications,  stUl 
subsists. 

Power  was  also  being  rapidly  consolidated  in  Asiatic  Russia ;  already 
in  1727  a  line  of  armed  Cossack  outposts  was  drawn  along  the  Chinese  frontier 
from  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  to  the  Ala  Tau  Mountains ;  in  1772  these  posts 
were  increased  in  numbers  and  strengthened  by  regular  troops.  Discovery 
had  also  been  progressing  towards  the  north  and  east,  defining  more  clearly 
the  natural  limits  of  the  new  possession.  Adventurers  had  even  gone  beyond 
its  shores  :  the  Liakhov,  or  New  Siberian  islands  in  the  icy  Arctic  Sea,  with 
their  stores  of  mammoth  ivory,  had  been  found;  and  the  voyager  VUu8  Bering, 
sailing  out  from  a  port  of  the  peninsula  of  Eamtchatka  in  1728,  had  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  confirming  the  separation  of 
Asia  from  America  that  had  been  reported  by  the  Cossack  Deschenev. 

7.  Sweden^s  wars  with  Russia  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  which  lost 
for  her  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  have  been  already  referred  to  ; 
these  overwhelmed  the  country  with  debt,  and  were  followed  by  a  long  period 
of  disoiganisation.  In  1788  Sweden  again  went  to  war  with  Russia,  at  the 
time  when  that  country  was  engaged  in  active  hostilities  against  the  Turks,  but 
without  advantageous  issue. 

8.  Denmark  during  this  period  was  still  united  to  Norway ;  it  exercised  no 
very  important  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  but  increased  greatly  in 
wealth  and  commerce.  A  Danish  Asiatic  Company  was  formed  in  1738,  and 
the  French  gave  their  share  of  the  Viigin  Islands  in  the  West  Indies  to  Den- 
mark, on  the  condition  that  they  should  not  be  made  over  to  any  other  power 
without  the  sanction  of  France.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  V. 
(1746-1766)  that  a  Greenland  Company  was  formed,  and  that  a  number  of 
learned  men,  among  whom  was  Niebuhr,  the  explorer  of  Arabia,  were  sent 
from  Denmark  to  travel  in  the  east. 

9.  Prussia,  we  have  already  seen,  had  risen  in  the  first  year  of  this  century 
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to  the  rank  of  a  great  European  power.  Frederick  William  created  for  it  his 
splendid  army  of  tall  soldiers,  which  his  successor  Frederick  the  Great  (1740- 
1786),  used  to  such  advantage  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom,  beginning  his 
career  by  occupying  Silesia,  and  holding  it  against  the  utmost  efforts  of  Austria. 
The  desperate  conflict  of  the  **  Seven  Tears'  War  "  (1766-1763),  in  which  all  the 
powers  of  central  Europe  were  engaged,  made  no  change  in  the  territorial 
distribution,  but  left  Frederick  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Silesia. 

10.  Poland  had  been  closely  allied  with  Russia  against  the  Swedes,  and 
thus  the  dependence  of  that  country  on  the  stronger  power  had  begun.  From 
this  time  its  government  fell  more  and  more  under  Russian  iiuQuence,  the 
intensely  national  spirit  of  the  Poles  being  craftily  turned  so  as  to  keep  alive 
the  dissensions  which  were  surely  weakening  the  country.  A  few  zealous 
patriots,  alarmed  at  the  closing  grasp  of  Russia,  and  supported  by  Turkey, 
raiMd  an  army  and  declared  war. 

11.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Frederick  of  Prussia  proposed  to  Austria 
and  Russia  an  iniquitous  partition  of  Poland ;  the  mediation '  of  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  was  sought  by  Poland  in  vain,  so  that  in  1772  a  first  parti- 
tion of  a  large  part  of  the  country  was  effected  by  these  three  powers.  A 
second  partition  of  still  larger  territories  between  Russia  and  Prussia  followed 
in  1793.  The  Poles  now  became  desperate,  and  compelled  the  Prussians  to 
retreat  to  their  own  country,  and  several  times  routed  the  Russian  troops. 
But  Austria,  chagrined  at  having  had  no  share  in  the  second  division,  now 
again  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  fresh  Russian  forces  arriving,  the  patriot 
army  of  Kosciusco  was  finally  defeated,  Warsaw  was  captured,  and  the  Polish 
monarchy  for  ever  annihilated.  The  third  and  last  partition  of  this  unfortunate 
kingdom  gave  all  eastern  and  central  Poland  to  Russia,  Posen  to  Prussia,  and 
Galida  and  Bukovina  to  Austria. 

12.  All  western  Europe  became  involved  in  the  very  first  year  of  this  cen- 
tury in  the  long  contest  known  as  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  (1700- 
1713).  Charles  II.  of  Spain  died  without  heir,  and  Louis  of  France  and 
Leopold  of  Austria  became  the  rival  claimants  for  the  vacant  throne,  which 
carried  with  it  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  Milanese, 
Naples  and  Sicily  in  Italy,  and  the  vast  American  possessions.  The  Austrian 
party  at  first  prevailed  in  Spain,  but  Louis  succeeded  in  undermining  their 
influence  and  in  having  his  second  grandson  Philip  declared  king.  This  union 
could  not  fail  to  endanger  the  independence  of  every  other  state  in  western 
Europe,  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of  the  Netherlands  by  Louis  brought 
about  the  alliance  of  Britain,  Germany,  and  Holland  against  France  and  the 
Spanish  usurper.  A  combined  army  of  these  powers,  under  Marlborough, 
attacked  the  French  in  Belgium.  The  Austrians  also  sent  an  army  into  Italy, 
Bavaria  alone  declaring  for  France.  The  defeat  at  Blenheim,  in  Bavaria,  lost 
the  French  their  hold  on  Germany ;  at  RamUUes  the  fate  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  was  decided ;  and  m  the  battle  of  Turin  the  French  power  in  north 
Italy  was  shattered.  A  force  of  British  and  Dutch  troops  also  landing  at 
JAabon,  were  joined  by  the  Portuguese,  and  invaded  Spain  from  the  west,  ulti- 
mately driving  the  Bourbon  forces  across  the  Pyrenees.  By  the  peace  of 
UiredU,  which  concluded  this  contest,  France  ceded  to  Britain  her  American 
IKMsessions  of  Hudson  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia,  with  St  Eitts 
in  the  West  Indies ;  the  Italian  possessions  of  Spain  were  renounced  in  favour  of 
Anstria ;  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca  were  given  up  to 
Britain ;  Portugal  gained  the  country  north  of  the  Amazon  in  Souti^  America ; 
and  the  profitable  "asiento"  or  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  negro  slaves  to 
the  American  colonies  was  transferred  to  Britain. 

18.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VL  of  Austria  (1740),  by  which  the 
male  liue  of  the  house  of  Hapsbmig  became  extinct,  was  the  signal  for  another 
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war  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  which  continued  with  alternating  success 
for  eight  years,  bnt  left  the  limits  of  the  various  states,  at  the  peace  of  Aix 
which  concluded  it,  very  much  as  before. 

14.  In  1756  broke  out  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  which  Britain  took  the  part 
of  Prussia  against  France,  Austria,  and  Bussia ;  during  this  contest  Wolfe  made 
his  conquest  of  the  French  Canadian  possessions^  and  Olive  took  from  them 
their  settlements  in  India. 

15.  It  was  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  war  by  the  treaty  of  Puis,  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  French  colonial  possessions  were  given  up  to 
Britain,,  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  increase  the  finances  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  taxing  the  American  colonies,  a  measure  which  excited  the  most 
determined  opposition,  ultimately  leading  to  a  war  (1774)  between  them  and 
the  mother  country,  in  which  they  were  materially  supported  by  hn*  enemies 
France  and  Spain,  and  by  Holland.  After  eight  years  of  fighting  this  struggle 
concluded  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies 
and  the  formation  of  the  Bepublic  of  the  United  States  (1783),  which  we  shall 
afterwards,  notice  more  particularly. 

16.  This  war  for  freedom  had  disseminated  rq)ublican  ideas  in  the  minds 
of  the  lower  orders  in  France,  where  an  incapable  government  and  prodigal 
court  threatened  the  bankruptcy  of  the  state,  and  undoubtedly  laid  lie  seeds 
of  the  great  revolution  which  was  about  to  break  out  Insurrections  first 
alarmed  Paris  in  1789,  when  the  people  took  possession  of  the  Bastille,  but 
the  conciliations  attempted  by  the  king  and  nobles  delayed  the  grand  out- 
break till  1792,  when  a  war  with  Austria  was  begun  and  the  defeat  of  the 
French  was-  visited  on  the  unfortunate  Louis.  Bevolt  now  broke  loose  in  every 
part  of  France ;  a  reign  of  blood  and  terror  succeeded,  and  aU  the  surround- 
ing states  combined  against  the  new  republic,  till  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
young  general  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops  against 
the  Austrians-  in  Lombardy,  tumad  all  men's  thoughts  to  follow  his  suc- 
cesses. 

17.  In  1797  Bonaparte  was  master  in  Italy,  and  Austria  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  Belgium,  which  had  been  hers  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
and  which  was  idterwards  recogmsed  as  part  of  France.  In  Holland  the  French 
troops  had  been  warmly  received  by  the  so-called  patiiots  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces ;  the  Stadtholder  William  V.  and  his  family  (1795)  had  been  obliged  to 
escape  to  England  in  a  fishing-boat,  and  the  Batavian  Bepublic,  under  the 
protection  of  France,  had  been  set  up.  A  year  later  Bonaparte  undertook  the 
famous  expedition  against  i^ypt,  in  which  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  made 
the  French  for  a  time  masters  of  the  Nile  Delta,  This  also  was  the  expedition 
which  gave  Nelson  the  opportunity  of  signalising  his  first  independent  com- 
mand by  the  grand  victory  of  the  Nile,  in  which  he  utterly  destroyed  the 
French  fleet  and  cut  off  Napoleon*s  communications  with  Europe.  Leaving 
his  army  behind,  Bonaparte  escaped  from  Alexandria,  and  we  leave  him  at  the 
end  of  the  century  First  Consul  of  France,  soon  to  extend  the  limits  of  his 
kingdom  by  further  successes  in  Europe. 

18.  Passing  by  Portugal,  now  apathetic  and  subordinate,  from  which  state 
the  ancient  glory  had  departed  never  to  return,  we  come  to  the  states  which 
lie  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Marocco  we  find  remaining  an 
independent  state  under  the  rule  of  the  Sherifs  of  Tafilet ;  Algeria,  a  military 
oligarchy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Dey,  and  under  him  a  strong  Turkish 
militia,  lawless  and  turbulent  at  home  and  piratical  abroad,  defying  the  greater 
Christian  powers,  and  forcing  tribute  from  the  lesser  on  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Against  them  the  last  Spanish  expedition,  with  44  ships  of  war 
and  340  transports,  carrying  25,000  soldiers,  went  fruitlessly  in  1775. 

Tunis  at  this  time  had  been  made  tributary  to  Algiers ;  EJgypt  renuuned  a 
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province  of  Turkey,  administered  by  Pashas,  nntil  Bonaparte's  invasion  bronght 
it  for  a  year  or  two  at  the  close  of  the  century  under  the  power  of  France. 

19.  The  repeated  aggressions  of  Russia  and  Austria  in  the  Ottoman 
dominion  in  Europe,  and  the  loss  to  Turkey  of  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
north  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  have  been  already  alluded  to.  In  part  recom- 
pense for  these  losses  the  Turks  received  the  Morea  from  the  Venetians,  and 
brought  the  whole  of  Greece  again  under  Mohammedan  dominion. 

20.  In  Asia  the  story  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  this  time  connects  itself 
with  that  of  Persia.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Afghans  of  the  east 
had  acquired  independence  and  power,  and  Persia  was  ruled  by  an  Afghan 
king,  whose  cruelties  have  made  the  name  of  his  people  hated  in  Persia  to  the 
present  day.  A  notable  leader,  who  has  been  called  the  Wallace  of  Persia, 
soon,  however,  appeared  as  the  deliverer  of  the  country.  This  was  Nadir 
Shah ;  at  first  merely  Uie  leader  of  a  band  of  outlaws  who  levied  contri- 
butions  on  the  province  of  Ehorassan,  by  announcing  his  intention  of  expel- 
ling the  hated  race  of  the  Afghans,  he  drew  large  numbers  to  his  standwd ; 
he  reduced  the  cities  of  Maakhad  and  Herat,  and  afterwards  subdued  all  Kho- 
rassan,  and  placed  a  Persian  king  again  on  the  throne.  He  was  then  sent 
against  the  Turks  (17313,  and  defeating  them  at  Hamadan,  regained  for  Persia 
the  Armenian  provinces.  On  returning  after  this  campaign  Nadir  was  himself 
crowned  Shah.  He  resumed  his  war  with  the  Turks,  and  granted  terms  of 
peace  only  on  condition  of  recovering  the  province  of  Georgia.  He  now 
advanced  against  the  Afghans  in  the  East,  and  conquering  them  passed  on 
to  the  north-west  provinces  of  India  against  the  Great  Mogpl ;  toek  Delhi, 
and  returned  to  Persia  with  an  enormous  booty,  including  the  famous  dia- 
mond, the  "  Koh-i-nur."  He  next  drove  back  the  Usbegs  on  the  north,  and 
reducing  Bokhara  and  Eharesm,  or  Khiva,  restored  for  a  time  to  Persia  the 
wide  limits  of  the  empire  in  the  days  of  the  Sassanian  kings.  On  his  death 
anarohy  again  broke  loose  in  Persia,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  we  find 
Afghanistan  and  Baluchistasi  finally  separated  as  independent  states  ftrom 
Peroia  proper,  and  large  teiritories  in  the  north-west,  bordering  on  the 
Caspian,  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  to  which  empire  Geoigia  was  also  soon 
to  be  added  as  a  new  province. 

21.  The  firequent  wars  between  Britain  and  France  at  home  in  this  period 
carried  hostilities  out  to  India,  where  the  French  and  British  were  already 
sufficiently  jealous  of  one  another's  influence  with  the  native  princes.  It  was 
now  that  the  great  soldier-statesman  CMve  laid  the  foundation  of  British 
supremacy  in  the  East,  breaking  the  power  of  France  in  this  region  hj  his 
great  victory  at  Arcot  in  1751.  The  next  great  event  hero  was  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Chlcwtta  by  the  viceroy  of  the  Great  Mogul  in  Bengal,  when 
the  prisoners  captured  sufiered  the  horrors  of  the  "Black  Hole  of  Calcutta." 
In  command  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  at  Madras,  Clive  soon  recovered 
Calcutta,  and  before  1765,  Bengal,  with  part  of  Behar  and  Orisss;  had  been 
ceded  by  the  Great  Mogul  to  the  East  India  Company.  The  power  of 
the  great  Mohammedan  ruler  of  Northern  India  had  indeed  already  suffered 
greatly  from  the  expedition  of  Nadir  Shah.  Ten  years  later  two  powerful 
Mohammedan  sovereigns  of  Southern  India,  Hyder  Ali  and  the  Nizam  of  the 
Deccan,  assisted  by  French  officers,  combined  against  the  English,  but  the  able 
policy  of  Warren  Hastings  broke  up  the  federation  and  defeated  Hyder  Ali. 
War  next  broke  out  with  Tippoo,  Hyder  All's  son  and  successor,  who  had 
invaded  Travancore,  then  under  British  protection.  Seringapatam,  his  capital, 
was  taken,  and  half  his  dominions  ceded  to  the  company  as  the  price  of  peace. 
Not  long  after  this  the  bad  faith  of  Tippoo  and  his  intrigues  with  the  fVench 
again  drew  the  British,  under  Marquis  Wellesley,  to  Seringapatam  (1799), 
when  Tippoo  lost  both  his  crown  and  his  life. 
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It  remaiiiB  for  qb  now  to  sketch  oat  the  progress  of  geo- 
graphical discovery  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Old  World  daring  this 
period. 

22.  One  of  the  earliest  important  expeditions  sent  oat  from  the  Old  World 
in  this  century  was  that  of  Hans  liged^i  a  Norwegian  cleig3nnan,  vho,  believ- 
ing it  possible  that  the  old  Greenland  colonies  might  still  be  in  existence, 
determined  to  seek  out  his  forlorn  coontrymen  ;  accordingly  in  1721  he 
embarked  with  his  wife  and  jhmily  and  46  emigrants,  sailed  for  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland,  and  there  founded  tiie  settlements  which  at  present  occupy  that 
rock  and  ice  boimd  shore. 

28.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  Russian  expedition  from  ^f^bro- 
pavlovak  in  Ejuntchatka  xmder  Bering,  in  which  he  discovered  the  straits 
between  Asia  and  America.  After  some  years  spent  in  exploring  the  Asiatic 
coasts  of  Siberia,  this  voyager  sailed  in  1741  from  Okhotsk  out  to  the  east, 
sighted  land  in  about  SSJ*"  N.  and  was  the  first  to  trace  the  American  coast 
in  the  Alaska  peninsula,  and  to  discover  the  high  volcano  called  Mount  St. 
Elias ;  but  it  was  not  miade  certain  by  his  vo3rage  whether  these  were  really 
parts  of  the  American  continent,  or  only  the  shores  of  islands  lying  between 
the  mainlands.  Bering  followed  the  coast  northward,  till,  overtaken  by 
sickness  and  storms,  his  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  AtoaUka,  since 
called  Bering  Island,  and  he  died  there  in  December  1741. 

24.  About  this  time  the  search  for  the  "  north-west  passage  '*  was  renewed, 
and  several  ships  were  sent  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Hudson  Bay,  where  it  was 
believed  some  outlet  to  the  west  would  be  discovered ;  but  in  vain ;  and 
though  a  reward  of  £20^000  was  offered  by  the  British  Government  to  the 
fortunate  discoverer  of  such  a  navigable  passage  to  the  Pacific,  the  search  was 
abandoned  for  almost  the  whole  remaining  part  of  the  century.  On  the  side  of 
the  "  north-east,"  the  search  for  a  navigable  route  had  also  been  abandoned  by 
the  western  nations  of  Europe ;  Russia,  however,  was  exploring  the  Arctic 
shores  of  her  vast  Siberian  territory,  and  a  Russian  walrus-fisher  for  the  first 
time  found  the  eastern  or  inner  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya  in  1742. 

25.  Two  years  before  this,  war  between  England  and  Spain  having  again 
broken  out  in  1739,  Lord  George  Anson  was  sent  out  from  England,  command- 
ing a  fieet  which  was  intended  to  infiict  whatever  injury  was  possible  on 
Spanish  commerce  and  colonies  in  the  South  Seas.  His  fieet  of  seven  vessels 
was  scattered  before  rounding  the  stormy  Gape  Hoom,  but  four  of  these 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez ;  with  these  he  captured  a  Spanish 
galleon  from  Aoapulco,  and  steering  across  the  Pacific  discovered  a  number  of 
the  smaller  uninhabited  islands  which  lie  west  of  the  Sandwich  group.  He 
reached  Spithead  again  in  1744,  having  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  a  cruise 
of  three  years  and  nine  months. 

26.  Another  British  officer,  Captain  Vancouver  (1791),  was  the  next  to 
make  any  important  discovery  in  the  Pacific ;  during  four  years  of  incessant 
exertion  he  explored  the  shores  of  the  island  on  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  the  labyrinth  of  islands  and  sounds 
which  extends  thence  to  the  limit  of  Bering's  discoveries,  thus  showing  for  the 
first  time  that  no  navigable  passage  existed  between  this  coast  and  Hudson 
Bay,  as  had  been  so  confidently  hoped  and  expected. 

27.  Shortly  before  these  discoveries  were  made.  General  Wolfe  had  set 
out  (1759)  from  England  with  his  little  army  of  8000  men  to  take  Canada 
from  the  French.  Arrived  there,  he  landed  on  the  island  of  Orleans  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  opposite  Quebec,  scaled  the  Heights  of  Abraham  at  fearful  risk, 
and  made  his  memorable  capture  of  the  city.    At  the  date  of  the  union  of 
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Cftnada  to  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1768,  the  colony  had  gathered 
a  fVench  population  of  65,000,  ii^biting  the  immediate  banks  of  the  broad 
St.  Lawrence. 

28.  Soon  after  his  succession  to  the  throne,  and  after  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years*  War,  George  III.  of  England  took  advantage  of  the  returning  time  of 
peace  to  send  out,  one  after  the  other,  a  number  of  voyagers,  who  made  them- 
selves famous  by  their  circumnavigations  of  the  globe  and  discoveries  of  new 
lands.  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Cook,  all  left  these  shores  soon  after 
1764 ;  it  was  at  this  time  also  that  Bougainville  set  out  to  make  the  first 
French  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  To  Byron  geography  owes  the  first 
survey  of  the  FaVdand  Islands;  to  WaUis  the  discovery  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Ortmp  of  islets  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  re-finding  of  the  beautifiil  Tahiti ; 
while  Carteret  made  known  the  afterwards  famous  PUcaim  Idand,  and  was 
the  first  to  sail  through  St.  George's  Channel,  between  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland ;  but  Cook's  three  great  voyages  formed  the  great  geographical  event 
of  the  century. 

29.  Captain  Cook*s  surveys  of  the  shores  of  the  lately  acquired  possessions 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal 
Society,  who  gave  him  command  of  an  expedition  to  the  Pacific  to  observe  the 
approaching  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc ;  and  he  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth in  August  1768.  Having  passed  round  South  America  to  Tahiti  in  the 
Pacific,  he  there  successfully  carried  out  the  main  object  of  his  voyage,  and  leav- 
ing that  island  in  July  of  the  following  year,  steered  westward  for  New  Zealand, 
which  had  not  been  seen  by  Europeans  since  Tasman's  visit,  126  years  before. 
He  landed  on  the  coast  of  North  Island,  at  a  place  which  he  named  Poverty 
Bay,  in  October  1769 ;  the  natives,  the  cannibal  Maoris,  as  was  afterwards 
learned,  took  his  ship  for  a  gigantic  bird,  and  were  thunderstruck  at  the 
beauty  and  size  of  its  wings.  Nearly  a  year  was  spent  in  surveying  the  coasts 
of  these  islands,  and  thence  sailing  westward  Cook  discovered  the  eastern  side 
of  New  Holland,  or  Australia,  and  coasted  along  nearly  its  whole  length, 
taking  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Britain,  and  giving  it  the  name  of  New 
South  Wales.  A  landing  was  made  in  the  inlet  which  was  called  Botawy  Bay 
(34^  S.),  from  the  great  number  of  strange  plants  seen  for  the  first  time  on  its 
shores.  He  next  turned  north  to  New  Guinea,  and  proved,  by  passing 
through  Torres  Strait,  that  the  island  was  really  separated  from  New  Hol- 
land ;  thence  continuing  his  voyage  by  Java  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he 
reached  the  Downs  again  in  June  1771. 

80.  Ge<^praphers  had  long  theoretically  held  that  there  must  exist  a  great 
continent  in  the  south  to  balance  the  mass  of  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  accordingly  a  vast  "  Terra  Australis  Incognita  "  was  shown  on  most  maps 
of  the  time,  filling  up  the  Antarctic  regions.  To  ascertain  the  truth  about  this 
unknown  land  was  the  main  object  of  Cook's  second  expedition  in  the  ships 
"  Resolution  "  and  "  Adventure,"  with  which  for  three  years  he  searched  all 
round  the  icy  Antarctic  region,  passing  due  east  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  New  Zealand,  and  thence  round  to  Patagonia,  steering  south  at  frequent 
intervals,  till  brought  to  a  halt  each  time  by  the  close  pack-ice  of  the  Antarctic 
region.  He  thus  made  known  the  vast  extent  of  the  southern  ocean,  freeing  it 
from  the  fantastic  lands  that  had  filled  it  up,  and  proving  conclusively  that  no 
great  continent  existed  at  all  outside  the  limit  of  the  south  Polar  circle. 

81.  The  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  north-west  passage  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  still  prevailed  at  home,  and  Cook  had  no  sooner  returned 
from  his  second  voyage,  than  his  offer  to  set  out  on  a  new  voyage  of  explora- 
tion was  accepted  by  the  Admiralty.  In  this  third  campaign  (1776-79), 
Cook  sought  a  passage  through  Bering  Straits  instead  of  the  old  route  by 
Davis  Straits,  and  rounded  the  north-western  extremity  of  America  by  this 
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roate,  but  was  brought  to  a  standBtfll  by  the  barrier  of  ioe  in  front  (Icy  Cape). 
On  retoming  soath,  he  was  the  first  to  explore  the  Sandwich  Idandt  (one  of 
which  had  been  seen  by  Gaetano  in  1542),  naming  them  thus  after  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  at  the  time.  It  was  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  in  this 
group,  that  Cook  met  his  tragical  death  in  1779. 

32.  While  Cook  was  absent  on  this  third  Toyage,  the  attempts  to  enforce 
taxation  on  the  North  American  colonies  had  led  to  great  events  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Thongh  of  very  yarions  origin,  as  we  have  seen,  these  colonies 
were  united  by  common  fears  and  interests,  so  that  their  first  impulse  was  to 
join  in  their  common  grievance.  The  first  Act  to  raise  revenue  by  stamps 
eaused  great  indignation,  and  was  repealed,  but  the  principle  was  not  aban- 
doned, though  ultimately  the  only  duty  remaining  was  that  on  tea.  From  north 
to  south  in  tiie  colonies,  however,  it  was  determined  that  this  tax  should  not  be 
paid,  and  rioters  in  BogtoUf  disguised  as  Indians,  were  the  first  to  break  the 
peace  by  wantonly  destroying  some  cai^oes  of  it,  "  blackening  the  harbour 
with  unexpected  tea."  It  was  now  determined  to  enforce  the  government  of 
the  crown  over  the  colonies,  and  a  fleet  with  10,000  troops  was  despatched  to 
America,  and  war  was  begun  in  1775,  when  the  famous  battle  of  Bunker' t 
ffillf  near  Boston,  was  fought.  Next  year  the  colonies  proclaimed  their 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  declaring  themselves  free  and  independent 
under  the  general  title  of  the  thirteen  United  States  of  America.  These 
thirteen  states,^  occupying  the  Atlantic  coast-slope  between  Spanish  Florida 
and  Canada,  east  of  the  All^ha^y  Mountains,  had  gathered  a  population, 
in  the  century  and  a  half  which  had  elapsed  since  the  first  settlement  on  the 
coast  of  Yiigioia  had  been  made,  of  about  2,500,000.  The  war  was  carried 
on  with  varying  success ;  army  after  anny  was  sent  out  from  England.  The 
States  on  their  part  endeavoured  in  vain  to  induce  the  British  colonies  of 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  to  join  in  the  struggle  for  independence ;  but  Spain 
and  Holland  joined  them  in  the  war,  and  Paul  Jones,  with  ships  fitted  out  in 
French  ports,  but  sailix^  under  the  American  flag,  fought  desperate  battles  on 
the  English  coasts.  It  was  only  in  1783  that  peace  was  finally  concluded 
between  England,  France,  Holland,  and  America,  the  independence  of  the 
States  being  acknowledged.  Four  years  later  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Stotes  was  framed,  and  Washington  was  the  first  president 

33.  Thus  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  the  portions  of  the  North 
American  continent  which  had  been  occupied  and  brought  under  European 
government  were  five.  (1.)  Mexico  or  New  Spain,  with  California  (which  had 
been  occupied  in  1767  by  the  Franciscan  friars,  the  successors  of  the  expelled 
Jesuite  in  Mexico),  was  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  ;  (2.)  Louisiana,  which 
had  been  made  over  to  Spain  by  the  ignominious  peace  of  Paris  in  1763, 
was  restored  at  the  close  of  the  century  to  France.  (3.)  The  United  Stotes  in 
the  east  were  extended  before  the  end  of  the  century  by  the  addition,  to  the 
original  thirteen,  of  the  new  stotes  of  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
(4.)  Canada  after  ite  conquest  had  been  extended  to  include  all  the  interior 
country  down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio;  but  the  torritories 
of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  were  given  up 
to  the  American  Republic  in  1783.  (6.)  Finally,  in  the  north  were  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  All  the  interior  and  western  region  of 
the  continent  remained  still  in  the  hands  of  the  warlike  aboriginal  Indians. 

34.  Explorers  sent  by  the  American  fur  traders  of  the  north  were  the  first 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  tiie  interior  of  the  continent  and  of  ite  extent  towards 


1  New  Hampshire,  Massachosetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Toric,  New 
Jenev,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vixginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia. 
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the  Arctic  sea.  The  Coppermine  River  was  first  traced  down  to  its  mouth  on 
the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  an  emissary  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
named  Heame  in  1769  ;  twenty  years  later,  on  behalf  of  a  rival  association 
called  the  North-West  Company  of  Montreal,  Mackenzie  descended  the  great 
river  which  now  bears  his  name,  past  the  Great  Slave  and  Bear  Lakes  to  the 
Arctic  sea,  and  was  the  first  to  cross  the  continent  in  its  entire  breadth  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 

85.  In  Spanish  South  America  several  changes  were  made  in  the  administra- 
tive divisions  during  this  century ;  in  the  north  New  Granada  was  made  into 
a  separate  viceroyalty,  formed  of  the  provinces  of  Panama,  Santa  F^  de 
Bogota,  and  Quito,  the  last  being  taken  from  the  existing  viceroyalty  of  Peru. 
Down  to  1775  the  basin  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  the  south  remained  a 
dependency  of  Peru,  but  in  that  year  it  was  erected  into  a  distinct  viceroyalty, 
and  Upper  Peru  or  Bolivia  was  subsequently  added  to  it.  During  the  earlier 
half  of  the  century  the  "Christian  Republic"  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in 
Paraguay  had  enjoyed  unexampled  prosperity  and  was  rising  surely  to  wealth 
and  power,  when  the  edict  went  forth  fh)m  Spain  banishing  the  Jesuits  from 
the  realm,  and  Paraguay  was  added  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

36.  :^*azil  meanwhile  had  entirely  recovered  its  independence  from  the 
Dutch,  who  had  all  but  supplanted  the  Portuguese  in  their  East  Indian  colonies, 
and  the  fostering  care  of  the  mother  country  was  devoted  to  it  almost  exclusively. 
In  1780  the  boundaries  between  Si>anish  and  Portuguese  America  were  first 
defined.  Here,  however,  as  in  North  America,  the  European  settlements  were 
mainly  along  the  coast-land  and  the  lines  of  the  great  rivers,  all  the  interior  of 
the  land  remaining  in  possession  of  the  native  Indian  tribes,  who  were  gradu- 
ally amalgamating  with  their  conquerors  and  the  Africans  brought  thither  as 
slaves. 

87.  Over  in  Africa,  the  coast-line  of  the  vast  continent  was  now  well  known, 
and  had  been  settled  at  various  points  by  European  colonies.  The  period  of 
those  inland  journeys  of  exploration  which  have  little  by  little  disclosed  its 
hidden  features  and  unveiled  the  very  fountains  of  the  Nile  itself,  had  now 
begun.  In  1770,  James  Bruce  had  r»Etched  the  capital  of  Abyssinia  and  the 
source-lakes  of  the  Blue  Nile,  bringing  back  with  him  such  marvellous  tales 
that  some  of  them  were  set  down  as  fabrications,  though  they  have  now  been 
ftdly  confirmed.  In  1793,  Browne  first  reached  Dtxr/vr,  and  brought  the 
first  reports  of  the  White  Nile.  Three  years  later,  Mungo  Park  first  saw  the 
Niger ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Portiiguese  sent  Dr.  Lacerda  from  Mozam- 
bique and  the  Zambesi  stations  to  virat  the  inland  potentate,  the  Cazembe. 

88.  It  was  in  1793  that  the  British  first  took  possession  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  though  six  years  later  it  was  temporarily  restored  to  Holland ;  and  in 
1787  the  pMlanthropic  endeavours  then  being  made  in  England  imder  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  William  Wilberforee  brought  about  the  establishment  of 
the  West  African  colony  of  Sierra  L^one,  to  show  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
colonial  produce  without  slave  labour.  Ferim  Idand,  a  barren  rock,  important 
however  in  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  of  which  it  may  be 
called  the  Gibraltar,  was  now  first  taken  possession  of  by  the  British. 

89.  Across  the  Indian  Ocean  the  first  European  settlement  in  Australia 
was  formed  by  the  despatch  from  England  of  a  luitch  of  760  convicts  and  700 
soldiers,  besides  a  few  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  all  which  were  landed  (January 
1788)  at  Cook's  Botany  Bay;  soon  afterwards  the  settlement  was  trans- 
ferred a  little  way  north  to  tiie  more  promising  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  the 
beautiful  harbour  of  the  present  city  of  Sydney.  Twelve  years  later  Nor- 
folk Island  was  made  into  a  penal  settlement  for  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales. 

40.  An  important  voyage  of  discovery  on  the  Asiatic  coast  remains  to  be 
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noticed.  It  was  made  by  the  French  yoyager  La  Peronse,  who  distinguished 
himself  during  the  American  war  by  his  expedition  to  attack  the  British  forts 
on  the  stormy  ice-bound  shores  of  Hudson  Bay ;  he  was  sent  out  in  1785 
to  attempt  again  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  by  Bering  Strait  He 
for  the  first  time  surveyed  the  shores  of  Japan  and  Tartary,  discovermg 
Saghalien  Lsland,  and  the  straits  which  separate  it  from  the  island  of  Yesso 
and  the  mainland,  sending  home  hia  journals  by  way  of  EAmtchatka.  He  also 
examined  part  of  the  little-known  American  coast  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Pacific,  though  he  fedled  to  add  to  knowledge  farther  north.  His  voyage  has 
a  strange  interest,  fbr  after  anchoring  in  Botany  Bay  on  his  return,  Ms  ships 
disappeared  altogether,  and  no  trace  of  them  was  ever  afterwards  found,  though 
several  expeditions  were  sent  out  in  search — ^the  only  clue  to  his  fate  being  the 
discovery  thirty  years  later  of  some  articles  that  had  belonged  to  his  vessels  on 

one  of  the  small  northern  islets  of  the  New  Hebrides. 

* 

12.  1800-1880. 

By  far  the  moet  important  and  rapid  changes  of  power  and 
territorial  limits  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  those 
which  were  taking  place  in  western  Europe,  where  the  boundless 
ambition  of  France  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte  brought  about  the 
most  tremendous  wars  that  the  civilised  world  had  ever  known,  and 
threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  oldest  states  of  Europe.  With  this 
part  of  the  world,  accordingly,  it  may  be  well  to  begin  our  outline 
of  the  leading  movements  of  ^e  century  through  which  we  are  now 
passing. 

1.  We  left  France  when  that  State  had  been  extended  hr  beyond  its  normal 
limits  to  include  the  greater  part  of  North  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  Belgium 
on  the  other.  Egypt  also  had  fallen  under  its  sway,  and  Napoleon,  as  First 
Consul,  had  in  his  hands  the  entire  command  of  its  affairs,  civil  and  mili- 
tary.   Austria  in  alliance  with  Russia  had  renewed  the  war  with  France  in 

1799,  to  recover  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  giving  the  cause  for  Napoleon's 
daring  march  across  the  Alps  by  the  Great  St  Bernard  pass,  in  the  spring  of 

1800,  and  the  great  battle  of  Marengo,  which  for  the  second  time  compelled 
the  Austrians  to  resign  their  hold  on  Lombardy.  The  peace  of  LuneviUe, 
(1801)  confirmed  the  conditions  which  had  been  premised  by  those  of  Campo 
Formio  two  years  before,  Austria  receiving  Venetia  within  the  Adige,  while 
France  grasped  all  the  remaining  portions  of  the  old  maritime  state,  including 
its  possessions  on  the  Albanian  coast,  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  Nearer  home 
also  the  French  boundary  was  extended  over  Belgium  to  the  Rhine. 

2.  While  these  events  were  progressing,  the  northern  powers  of  Europe — 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Bu8sia,'and  Prussia — jealous  of  the  growing  maritime  power  of 
Britain,  shown  by  the  splendid  victories  over  the  Spuiish  at  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
and  the  French  at  Aboukir  Bay,  had  entered  into  an  armed  neutrality  to 
restrict  its  power.  On  this,  the  British  fleet  was  promptly  despatched  to  the 
Baltic,  and  in  the  glorious  battle  of  Copenhagen  (1801)  Nelson  not  only 
captured  the  Danish  fleet,  but  shattered  the  dreaded  coalition  completely. 
About  the  same  time  the  British  and  Turks  were  finally  expelling  the  French 
from  IJgypt — events  which  paved  the  way  for  negotiations. 

8.  The  peace  of  Amiene  (1802),  which  was  intended  to  settle  the  points  in 
dispute  between  France,  England,  Spain,  and  Holland,  obliged  the  French  to 
leave  Rome,  Naples,  and  Elba,  but  restored  tranquillity  for  a  brief  space 
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only:  next  year  the  peace  was  again  dissolyed,  war  with  Britain  was  de- 
darad,  and  a  large  army  was  assembled  at  BoiUogne  to  invade  our  islands. 
The  French  troops  now  took  possession  of  Hanover;  Sweden  joined  with 
Britain,  and  Spain  with  France.  Over  the  seas,  the  Dutch  possessions  of 
Surinam,  Demerara,  and  Esseqnibo,  which  had  been  restored  to  the  Batavian 
Republic  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  again  fell  to  Britain. 

4.  In  1804  Napoleon  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  France ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing summer  he  was  crowned  King  of  Italy  at  Milan,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  Genoese  or  Liguiian  Republic  was  incorporated  with  France.  Alarmed  at 
the  growing  extent  of  French  power,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden  now  formed 
a  new  coalition  with  Britain,  and  hostilities  began,  in  which  a  series  of  extra- 
ordinary triumphs  crowned  the  arms  of  France.  Though  at  sea  the  British 
were  still  triumphant,  gaining  the  glorious  victory  of  Trafalgwr  over  the 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  (October  1805),  the  Austro-Russian  army 
was  totally  defeated  by  Bonaparte,  two  months  later,  on  the  field  of  AusterUt*  ; 
the  continental  coalition  against  France  was  thereby  broken,  and  the  peace 
that  was  signed  at  Preabwg  on  the  Danube,  gave  Venetia  and  the  Adriatic 
provinces  of  Austria  to  France.* 

5.  Next  year  Bonaparte  made  his  brother  Joseph  King  of  Naples,  and 
Louis  EUng  of  Holland.  He  then  formed  the  "  Confederation  of  the  Rhine," 
compelling  the  King  of  Austria  to  give  up  his  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Sixteen  of  the  German  Princes,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  sovereigns  of 
Bavaria  and  Wlirtemberg,  signed  an  act  of  confederation  at  Paris,  dissolving 
their  connection  with  tibe  Germanic  Empire  and  allying  themselves  with 
France.  Hostilities  were  now  begun  against  Prussia,  which  found  an  ally  in 
Russia,  while  Napoleon  summoned  the  Poles  to  his  aid  by  promises  of  libera- 
tion, and  gathered  round  him  an  army  of  Patriots.  The  French  entered  BeHinj 
defeated  the  Russians  in  the  great  battle  of  Friedland ;  and  the  peace  of 
TUaU  in  1807  cost  Prussia  half  its  dominions,  the  Poles  being  rewarded  by 
the  partial  restoration  of  their  independence  by  the  creation  of  the  "  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,"  to  which  Galicia  was  added  in  1809. 

6.  l^e  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which  included  that  province  and  a  number 
of  the  adjoining  petty  German  States,  was  now  formed,  and  placed  under 
Jerome  Bonaparte  as  a  preliminary  step  to  its  incorporation  with  France. 
Denmark,  which  had  hitherto  maintained  neutrality,  and  had  been  rapidly 
increasing  her  fleet,  was  now  summoned  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  England. 
Refusing  this,  Copenhagen  was  bombarded  by  the  British,  the  arsenals  and 
docks  commanding  the  Sound  were  destroyed,  and  all  the  shipping  disabled, 
sunk,  or  taken  back  to  England.  Smarting  under  this  treatment,  Denmark 
soon  after  became  the  ally  it  France. 

7.  Napoleon  next  turned  his  attention  to  Portugal,  which  country  had 
refused  to  conform  to  his  edict  Issued  at  Berlin,  excluding  British  manufac- 
tures from  the  Continent,  and  Dom  Jofto,  the  Prince  Regent,  learning  that 
Napoleon  had  determined  upon  the  destruction  of  his  dynasty,  left  Portugal 
witii  all  his  family  in  1807,  transferring  his  seat  of  government  to  Rio  de 
Jaaievro,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  an  act  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
occupation  and  annexation  of  Portugal  by  the  French. 

8.  Spain  had  been  a  party  to  the  aggressions  of  France  in  Portugal,  but 
soon  herself  felt  the  effects  of  her  folly  ;  the  whole  of  her  royal  family  was 
entrapped  at  Bayonne^  and  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  was  made 
over  by  Napoleon  to  his  brother,  Joseph  of  Naples,  his  kingdom  there  being 
given  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  '*  Swordsman,"  Murat  The  patriots  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  soon  rose  against  the  yoke  of  France,  and  Britain  being  invited 
to  their  aid,  the  Peninsular  war  began  (1808),  in  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington)  gained  his  glorious  name  in  the  triumphs  of 
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VinUera  and  TeUavera,  on  the  funons  lines  of  Torret  Vedras,  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  Salamanca,  and  VitoriOf  punning  the  French  gradnally  back  across 
the  Pyrenees  and  across  the  Garonne,  to  defeat  them  beneath  the  walls  of 
Toulouse  (1814). 

9.  When  the  Peninsular  war  was  jnst  beginning,  Austria  had  once  more 
taken  arms  against  the  French,  drawing  npon  itself  another  invasion  by 
Napoleon ;  the  French  again  entered  Venice,  and  notwithstanding  the  defeats  of 
Atpem  and  EstUng,  once  more  prostrated  Anatria  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Wagram,  compelling  the  ignoble  peace  of  Vienna,  by  which  more  than 
58,000  square  miles  of  her  territory  on  the  south  and  all  her  seaboard  passed 
into  the  hands  of  France — ^western  Gtalicia,  with  Cracow,  being  given  up  to 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 

10.  This  treaty  was  followed  by  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  to  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa  ;  and  three  years  later  Austria  joined  with  France  in  a 
short-lived  alliance  against  Russia,  when,  gathering  between  the  Vistula  and 
Memel  a  huge  force  from  all  his  allies — Auatriana,  Pdles,  Italians,  Swiss,  and 
Germans  —  Napoleon  undertook  the  invasion  of  that  country.  Through 
WilnOf  losing  thousands  after  thousands  of  his  troops  by  sickness  and  by 
the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Cossacks  who  hung  in  the  rear  of  his  army, 
he  chased  tiie  Russians  by  Smolensk  till  he  came  up  with  them  at  the  battle- 
field of  Borodino,  a  week  after  which  deserted  Moscow  was  reached.  Winter 
coming  on  early  in  the  already  wasted  country  compelled  the  disastxxms  retreat, 
October  1812,  the  very  time  at  which  WeUington  was  beginning  to  invade 
southern  France  from  Spain. 

11.  Abandoning  the  wretched  remnant  of  his  army,  Napoleon  hastened 
back  to  Paris,  there  to  raise  a  fresh  conscription  and  again  to  march  into 
Germany.  But  the  spell  of  terror  which  the  very  name  of  Bonapari»  had 
hitherto  exercised  was  broken.  Russia  and  Prussia  allied  themselves  against 
him ;  Austria  also  joined  them ;  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
powers  of  Westphalia  vanished  like  a  mist,  the  whole  German  people  rising 
to  deliver  themselves  from  their  bondage.  The  three  days'  "  'batUe  of  the 
nations  "  at  Leipzig  hopelessly  ruined  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and  compelled 
his  retreat  across  the  Rhine,  followed  into  France  by  the  allies.  In  March 
1814  Paris  was  taken,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Pmssia 
entered  it  as  conquerors,  the  victorious  WeUington  joining  them  a  few  weeks 
later  from  the  south.  Napoleon  abdicated,  but  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
title  of  emperor  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  litUe  Italian  island  of  Elba,  whither 
he  was  conveyed  in  a  British  ship. 

12.  Not  a  year  later  Napoleon  had  made  his  escape  from  Elba  ;  landing 
near  Frtjus  (March  1815)  on  the  French  coast,  he  rallied  round  him  his 
old  soldiers,  marched  to  Paris  and  once  more  prepared  to  give  battle  to  the 
allies.  The  news  of  his  landing  had  sgain  spread  terror  throughout  Europe, 
and  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  England  at  once  allied  themselves,  the  Duke 
of  Welling^n  taking  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Netherlands.  The  cam- 
paign lasted  but  a  few  days,  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo  (18th  June 
1815),  annihilating  the  power  of  Napoleon,  who,  xmder  the  safeguard  of  the 
British,  was  exiled  to  the  solitary  ocean  islet  of  St.  Selena, 

18.  Immediately  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  representetives  of 
every  sovereign  stete  in  Europe,  to  the  number  of  500,  gathered  in  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  to  re-arrange  and  settle  the  respective  limite  which  had  been  so  rudely 
broken  through  in  Napoleon's  aggressive  wars.  By  this  conference,  Belgium 
and  Holland  were  joined  to  form  the  *'  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  ;"  Norway 
was  separated  from  Denmark  and  annexed  to  Sweden  in  consideration  of  the 
aid  given  by  the  Swedes  against  Napoleon,  though  Iceland  and  the  Greenland 
colonies  remained  to  Denmark ;  Hanover  was  restored  to  Britain,  with  a  large 
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slice  of  WestphaliA ;  Lombardy  to  Antwerp ;  Savoy  to  Piedmont  Greater 
diflciusion  was  needed  before  it  was  decided  that  Prussia  should  obtain  a  por- 
tion of  Saxony  (Prussian  Saxony),  with  Posen  and  the  greater  part  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and  before  those  portions  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  which 
were  not  resigned  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  were  formed  into  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  as  a  separate  state,  united  to  Russia  by  the  personal  tie  of  the  same 
monarch  being  sovereign  in  each.  The  old  constitution  of  Switzerland  was 
re-established  ;  Genoa  wa9  joined  to  Sardinia ;  and  the  Pope  was  restored  to 
his  territorial  authority. 

.  From  the  startiBg-pomt  of  thk  re-amngement  of  the  map  of 
Europe  we  may  now  follow  rapidly  the  subsequent  changes  of  tern- 
toiy  in  each  of  the  leading  States  of  Europe  which  have  given  them 
the  limits  they  occupy  at  the  present  day. 

14.  France  was  now  restricted  to  the  limits  which  it  had  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  (1790),  and  her  frontier  fortresses  were  occupied  by  the 
allied  troops  for  five  years.  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  recall  three  leading 
points  in  the  subsequent  history  of  this  state — the  conquest  of  Algeria,  begun 
in  1880,  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer  to  more  particularly ;  the  Italian 
campaigns  in  aid  of  Sardinia  against  Austria  in  1859,  in  compensation  for 
which  ^e  provinces  of  Savoy  and  Nice  (Alpes  Maritimes)  were  added  to 
France ;  and  the  Franco-German  war  of  1871,  during  which  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  France  was  overrun:  by  the  Germans,  and  after  which  two  of  its 
most  populous  and  industrial  provinces,  those  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace  (which 
had  formed  part  of  Germany  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century),  were 
incorporated  as  part  of  the  German  Empire. 

15.  Directly  after  the  settlement  of  Vienna,  those  of  the  German  States 
which  still  retained  their  sovereignty  (now  about  forty  in  number)  united  to 
form  a  confederation,  of  which  Austria  and  Prussia  were  naturally  by  far  the 
most  powerful  members,  rivalling  one  another  for  the  leadership  of  Germany. 
This  rivalry  displayed  itself  in  mwtual  jealousy  and  ill- will,  which  seemed 
more  than  once  likely  to  end  in  war. 

On  the  northern  border  animofuty  had  long  existed  between  the  German 
and  Danish  inhabitants  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  which 
broke  out  in  an  actual  war  in  1848,  put  down  for  a  time  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  at  Idsted  in  1849,  On  the  death  of  Frederick 
Vn.  of  Denmark  in  1868,  however,  the  duchies  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  king  as  their  rightful  duke,  and  appealed  to  the  German  Diet ; 
this  gave  a  pretext  for  the  entry  of  an  Austro-Prussian  army  into  Holstein. 
For  ten  weeks  the  Danes  made  a  gallant  resistanee,  but  the  final  victory  of  the 
greater  powers  was  inevitable,  and  after  protracted  negotiations  Denmark  vras 
obliged  to  accept  peace  (August  1864)  on  the  hard  terms  of  ceding  to  Austria 
and  Prussia  the  duchies  of  Holstein,  Schleswig,  and  Lauenburg,  when,  by  the 
treaty  of  Ocutein^  a  joint  occupation  of  the  duchies  by  these  powers  was 
agreed  upon. 

16.  Already  differences  of  policy  between  the  two  rival  powers  of  Germany 
had  begun  to  show  themselves,  Prussia  being  supposed  to  intend  the  final 
annexation  of  the  duchies,  Austria  to  desire  the  question  relating  to  them  to 
be  referred  to  the  Diet  for  settlement,  and  both  nations  made  preparations  for 
a  final  struggle.  Italy  also  was  actively  arming  to  take  advantage  of  the 
impending  contest  to  strike  a  blow  for  Venetia.  On  the  sitting  of  the  Diet  in 
1866,  Austria  placed  the  question  of  the  duchies  at  the  disposal  of  the  Diet — 
an  act  which  was  considered  as  an  insult  by  Prussia  ;  war  was  soon  after  de- 
clared against  Austria.    Then  followed  the  Prussian  invasion  of  Austria 
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through  Bohemia,  and  the  decisive  battle  of  Koniggratz  or  Sadowa,  "which 
allowed  the  yictoiionii  ProssiaiiB  to  adyance  towards  Vieima.  Tlie  South 
German  states — ^Bavaria,  Wttrtemberg,  and  Baden — had  sided  with  Austria  in 
the  contest)  but  their  armies  were  likewise  isolated  and  defeated.  The 
Italians  had  attacked  Austria  by  land  and  sea,  in  Venetia  and  the  Adriatic, 
but  without  great  success.  By  the  treaty  of  Pra^^ue,' which  concluded  the 
contest,  Austria  was  excluded  from  all  farther  share  in  the  organisation  of 
the  Germanic  States,  and  formally  agreed  to  the  ineorporation  c^  Schleswi^ 
Holstein  with  Prussia  and  the  surrender  of  Venetia  to  Italy.  Most  of  the 
smaller  states  north  of  the  river  Main  which  had  taken  up  arms  against 
Prussia  were  incorporated,  and  the  others  were  united  with  Prussia  to  form 
the  North  German  Confederation,  from  which  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wtirtem- 
berg,  or  the  South  German  states,  were  excluded. 

17.  In  these  events,  and  in  the  subsequent  reorganisation  of  the  country 
with  the  prospect  of  a  united  Germany,  its  great  statesman  and  soldier 
Bisnuurck  has  been  the  leading  spirit.  The  opportunity  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  unification  of  Germany  came  in  1871.  France  had  declared  war 
with  Germany  in  July  of  the  former  year,  and  South  and  North  Germany 
united  to  oppose  the  proposed  invasion.  In  place  of  a  march  to  Berlin,  the 
campaign  was  carried  on  entirely  on  French  soil,  the  Germans  being  victorious 
throughout  from  the  opening  battle  of  Scuuinruck  to  the  capitulations  of 
Sedan,  Metz,  and  Paris,  At  Vertailles,  in  January  1871,  the  EiJag  of  Prussia 
was  crowned  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  empire  being  formed  by  the  close  union 
of  every  Gefman  state  with  the  exception  of  Austria ;  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  at  Frariltfort-on-the-Main  in  May  of  the  same  year  added  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  to  that  empire. 

18.  Early  in  the  century,  at  the  instigation  of  Napoleon,  Persia  had  taken  up 
arms  again  in  a  vain  contest  with  Russia,  terminating  (1813),  after  two  years  of 
contest,  by  the  cession  to  the  northern  power  of  all  the  Persian  provinces  to  the 
north  of  Armenia,  and  conceding  the  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  CSaspian. 

19.  The  events  of  1814  had  equally  altered  the  condition  of  Russia,  giving 
that  country  great  weight  in  European  politics,  while  internal  reforms  had 
acted  very  favourably  on  the  industry  and  well-being  of  the  empire.  This 
course  of  progress  was,  however,  checked  on  the  accession  of  Nicholas  I. 
(1825),  who  reverted  to  the  ancient  despotic  policy  of  the  Czars,  and  soon 
involved  the  country  in  fresh  wars  with  Persia  and  Turkey.  That  with  Persia 
was  begun  in  1826,  and  cost  that  power  the  remainder  of  its  territory  in 
Armenia,  with  Erivan,  and  a  large  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  year 
(1828)  that  peace  was  concluded  with  Persia,  an  invasion  of  Turkey  was 
begun ;  Walachia,  Moldavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumelia  were  overrun ;  but  at  the 
peace  of  AdrianopU  (1829)  these  territories  were  left  in  possession  of  the 
Porte,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  to  Russia  of  the  whole  north-east  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kuban  to  the  port  of  Niholajfa 
(42°  N.),  with  the  territories  of  the  Caucasus,  besides  the  right  of  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  snd  the  Aree  passsge  for  Russian  ships  through  the  Dar- 
danelles from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  MecJUterranean.  The  independent  moun- 
taineers of  the  Caucasus  range  still  held  out,  though  war  was  continually  waged 
against  them  with  energy  and  perseverance. 

20.  A  national  rising  of  the  Poles  next  occupied  attention.  This  was  sup- 
pressed only  after  a  very  sanguinary  contest  of  nearly  a  year's  duration,  and 
punished  by  the  conversion  of  Poland  into  a  mere  Russian  province.  Viewing 
with  alarm  the  extension  of  British  power  in  Asia,  Nicholas  despatched  an 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Khiva,  in  Central  Asia,  in  1889 ;  but  it  failed, 
as  the  previous  one  of  Peter  had  done,  the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  army 
perishing  in  the  desert 
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21.  In  1868  the  heieditary  scheme  for  the  ahsorption  of  Turkey  wu  again 
entertained,  when  the  imezpected  opposition  of  Britain,  France,  and  Sardinia 
brought  on  the  Crimean  war,  during  which,  if  the  allies  did  not  gain  any 
sigDfd  snccesses,  the  defeat  on  the  Dannbe  at  SiUtiria  and  on  the  Alma,  and 
the  capture  of  Sebastopol,  drained  Russia  of  men  and  money,  lost  her  much 
military  prestige,  and  cloised  to  her  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  and  the 
unrestricted  passage  of  the  Black  Sea. 

With  the  capture  of  the  prophet  chief  Schamyl,  the  most  active  of  Russia's 
foes  in  the  Caucasus,  in  1859,  the  conquest  of  that  mountain  region  may  be 
said  to  have  been  completed. 

22.  The  next  important  addition  to  Russian  territory  was  that  of  the 
region  of  the  coast-land  of  eastern  Siberia  north  of  Manchuria.  By  the  treaty 
with  China  of  1861,  all  the  territory  north  of  the  Amur  river  and  east  of  its 
tributary  the  Usuri,  including  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  as  far 
south  as  the  fine  harbour  of  Peter  the  Great,  or  Vladivottok  Bay,  was  ceded 
to  Russia,  giving  the  Siberian  provinces  a  good  outlet  to  the  Pacific.  A  new 
insurrection  in  Poland  in  1868-1864  was  put  down  with  extreme  severity. 

23.  Central  Asia  next  claims  attention.  For  many  years  a  series  of  wars 
had  been  waging  between  the  Khanates  of  Turkistan,  in  which  direction  the 
line  of  Russian  outposts  east  of  the  Caspian  had  becoi  steadily  if  gradually 
pushed  forward.  Bokhara,  Ehokan,  and  Khiva  had  been  mutually  at  war, 
the  first  generally  prevailing.  Taking  advantage  of  these  disputes,  the 
Russians,  siding  with  Khiva,  invaded  Khokan  in  1864,  and  taking  the  city 
of  TiuhJoend,  became  virtually  masters  of  this  Khanate,  forming*  it  in  1867 
into  the  nucleus  of  the  general  government  of  Russian  Turkistan.  The  city  of 
jSccmaroanct,  in  Bokhara,  once  the  capital  of  Tamerlane's  great  empire,  fell 
before  the  Russian  advance  in  1868,  and  this,  with  the  surrounding  country, 
was  incorporated  with  Russian  Turkistan  in  1870  as  the  province  of  Zeraf- 
shan,  from  the  river  which  flows  through  it.  A  farther  advance  eastward  was 
made  in  1871,  when  the  town  of  KvJQa,  with  the  upper  valley  of  the  Hi  river, 
on  which  it  stands,  was  annexed  by  the  Russians.  A  third  campaign  against 
Khiva  in  1878  terminated  successfully,  the  capital  town  being  occupied,  and  the 
whole  of  the  former  Khivan  territory  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Amu  Daria 
(Oxus)  being  ceded  to  the  conquerors.  During  the  next  year  a  new  Trans-Cas- 
pian province  was  formed,  extending  from  the  government  of  the  Ural  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea  as  far  as  the  Attrek,  the  frontier  river  of  Persia. 
In  1875  the  remainder  of  the  Khanate  of  Khokan  was  finally  incorporated,  the 
Russian  frontier  in  Central  Asia  being  thus  extended  to  the  summit  of  the  range 
of  the  western  Thian  Shan  mountains,  thence  to  the  Oxus  and  the  Sea  of  Aral 
and  the  limits  of  Persia  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian.  Thus  since  1864 
Russia  has  added  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  square  miles  of  territory  and 
perhaps  four  millions  of  inhabitants  to  its  empire  in  Central  Asia  alone. 

24.  In  April  1877,  on  the  pretext  of  enforcing  reforms  in  the  government 
of  Turkey,  the  Russian  Emperor,  who  during  the  previous  year  had  been  collect- 
ing troops  in  Bessarabia,  declared  war,  his  army  beginning  simultaneously  to 
cross  the  river  Pruth  into  European  Turkey,  and  from  Aleaoandropol  against 
Kart  in  Asia  Minor.  Romania,  though  nominally  a  dependency  of  Turkey, 
was  friendly  to  Russia,  and  no  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  the  advance  to  the 
Danube.  This  river  was  crossed  in  the  end  of  June.  The  heroic  defence  of 
Plevna  by  Osman  Pasha  and  his  army  delayed  the  Russian  advance  in  Europe 
till  the  beginning  of  December,  Kara  having  been  captured  in  the  previous 
month.  After  the  fall  of  Plevna,  a  general  advance  of  the  Russian  armies 
took  place  across  the  Balkan  mountains,  almost  unchecked,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ConsUmtinopU.  All  the  north-eastern  region  of  European 
Turkey  was  thus  again  in  the  hands  of  Russia.    A  Congress  of  representatives 
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of  the  great  European  Powers  snbsequently  met  at  Berlin  to  determine  the 
future  limits  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  By  the  treaty  which  was  signed  in  July 
1878,  the  Russian  frontier  was  extended  over  Western  Bessarabia  to  the 
Danube  (thus  to  Russia  the  territory  which  had  been  taken  from  her  after  the 
Crimean  War  was  restored),  and  in  Asia  the  territory  from  the  port  of  Baium 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  round  Kars  in  the  interior,  was  added  to  the  Russian 
territory  of  the  Caucasus.  The  independence  of  Romania,  Serria,  and 
Montenegro  was  recognised.  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia  were  separated 
from  the  direct  rule  of  the  Sultan ;  Bulgaria  being  erected  into  a  tributary 
Principality,  and  Eastern  Roumelia  into  an  autonomous  province  under  a 
Christian  Governor.  Servia  and  Montenegro  received  considerable  accessions 
of  territory,  and  Bosnia  waa  placed  under  Austrian  military  occupation. 

25.  Perhaps  the  most  important  series  of  events  in  the  history  of  China 
during  this  century  have  been  those  which  have  opened  its  vast  territory  to 
greater  freedom  of  foreign  intercourse.  It  does  not  appear  that  when  the 
coasts  of  the  China  Sea  were  first  made  known  to  Europeans,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  there  existed  any  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  admission  of 
strangers,  but  the  conduct  of  the- Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  who  were  the  first 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  Chinese,  seems  to  have-  excited  their  hostility. 

For  nearly  200  years  (previous  to  1884)  the  East  India  Company  had  held 
a  monopoly  of  trade  with  China  at  the  port  of  Cantont  and  though  differ- 
ences had  arisen  out  of  the  opium  traffic,  a  British  embassy  had  been  well 
received  in  Pekin  in  1792.  Dissensions,  however;  rose  again  in  1839,  when 
open  acts  oT  hostility  were  begun,  troops  being  sent  into  Canton,  and  all 
the  opium  belonging  to  the  English  merchants  seized  and  destroyed.  War 
was  thereupon  declared ;  in  1841  the  Chinese  fleet  was  scattered,  Canton  waa 
taken,  with  Amoy,  Ning-po,  Wu-Sung^  and  Shang-hai,  and  by  the  middle 
of  1842  China  was  sufficiently  humbled  to  agree  to  ^e  peace  of  Nanking,  by 
which  the  ports  of  Amoy,  Fuchow,  Ningpo,  and  Shang-hai  were,  with  that  of 
Canton,  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade,  the  island  of  Hong-Kong  being  ceded 
in  perpetuity  to  Britain.  Soon  the  British  trade  with  China  assumed  gigantic 
proportions.  A  second  war  broke  out,  after  the  seizure  of  a  vessel  from  Hong- 
Kong  by  the  Chinese.  In  1857  Canton  was  stormed  by  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  river  on  the  north  were  taken,  and  at 
Tientsin  a  new  treaty  was  concluded,  which  added  that  port  to  the  five  already 
opened,  besides  those  of  Kiung'Ch<no  (in  Hainan  island),  Stoatmo,  Teng-choto 
(in  Shan-tung),  NeW'Ckvxing  (in  Manchuria),  and  the  river  ports  of  Chin 
Kiangy  Kiu  Kiang,  and  Swnkow,  on  the  Yangtse,  the  great  central  water- 
way of  China.  The  treaty  also  stipulated  that  British  diplomatic  agents 
should  have  residence  in  Pekin ;  that  the  Christian  religion  should  be  pro- 
tected ;  and  that  British  subjects  should  have  the  right  to  travel  in  all  parts  of 
the  interior  of  China, — conditions  which  were  ratified  at  Pekin  itself,  which 
was  temporarily  occupied  by  the  British  and  French  troops  in  1860. 

26.  Among  the  events  in  the  internal  history  of  China  during  this  time, 
the  most  remarkable  was  the  rise  and  progress  and  final  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  followers  of  the  self-styled  "  Tai-ping-wang,"  or  *'  Heavenly 
King,"  a  religio-political  fanatic,  who  believed  that  he  had  a  mission  to  uproot 
the  Tatar  dynasty  and  re-establish  native  rule.  His  insurrection  broke  out 
in  the  mountains  of  the  southern  province  of  Kwang-tung  in  1849,  his  fol- 
lowers at  once  making  themselves  distinct  by  allowing  their  hair  to  grow 
naturally  long,  and  not  confined  in  the  native  queue.  Quickly  gathering 
strength,  the  Taipings  overran  all  southern  China,  and  passing  down  the 
Yangtse,  they  captured  and  established  themselves  at  the  southern  capital  of 
Nanking ;  afterwards  marching  northward,  their  army  reached  to  within  80  miles 
of  Tientsin,  where  they  encountered  the  Imperial  forces  in  a  long  contest}  and. 
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after  many  defeats,  were  obliged  to  fight  their  way  sonth  again.  Till  1860, 
howerer,  the  proTinces  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Yangtse  remained  in  their 
hands,  when  the  Imperial  forces,  with  the  aid  of  a  British  leader,  began  a 
final  campaign  which  lost  them  every  important  position.  It  was  not  till 
1866  that  the  last  embers  of  this  great  insurrection  were  trodden  out  in 
Kwang-si,  the  original  nest  of  its  origin. 

27.  The  Mohammedan  Tatars  of  the  western  provinces  of  China  also  kept 
the  interior  country  in  ferment  for  a  long  period,  and  established  themselves  as 
an  independent  power  in  the  south-western  province  of  Ynn-nan.  Their  rebel- 
lion spread  far  inland  to  Kansn  and  north-western  Mongolia,  from  which 
regions  they  drove  the  Chinese  garrisons,  closing  for  several  years  all  the 
direct  rontes  of  communication  between  China  and  Turkistan.  In  Yun-nan  the 
Mohammedans  were  in  power  from  1854  till  1872,  when  the  chief  stronghold, 
the  city  of  Tali-fu,  again  fell  to  the  Chinese  troops :  the  province  of  Kansu 
was  not  again  mastered  till  1876,  and  it  was  only  during  1877  that  the 
Chinese  again  gradually  recovered  l^e  territories  west  of  Mongolia. 

28.  In  connection  with  these  movements  in  the  far  interior  of  China  and 
with  the  Russian  advances  in  Western  Turkistan,  there  remain  to  be  noticed 
the  rise  and  fall  of  a  very  remarkable  state  in  the  high  central  plateau  of  the 
continent.  Until  1864,  Eastern  Turkistan  had  formed  part  of  the  Chinese 
Eknpire,  the  Manchu  kings  having  conquered  it,  as  we  have  seen  from 
the  descendants  of  Qenghis  Khan.  In  that  year  the  Mohammedan  rebels  of 
Kansu  made  a  successful  incursion  in  this  region,  and  were  assisted  in  expel- 
ling the  Chinese  troops  by  Usbeg  soldiery  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
Western  Turkistan  by  the  advancing  Russians.  The  leader  of  these  Usbegs 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  powers,  named  Yakoob  B^,  who,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Chinese,  on  being  joined  by  thousands  of  his  countrymen  from  the 
west,  seized  instantly  the  chief  power  in  the  newly  conquered  country,  and, 
organising  a  strong  soldiery,  in  turn  drove  out  the  Tungams,  or  Kansu 
Mohammedans.  So  able  was  his  administration  that  in  a  few  years  Eastern 
Turkistan,  or  **  Djetyshahr,"  as  it  was  named  from  its  seven  cities,^  became  to 
all  appearance  such  a  well  consolidated  state  as  to  merit  the  recognition  of 
Britain.  A  treaty  of  commerce  with  India  was  concluded  in  1874,  and  by 
fimum  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  its  ruler  took  the  title  of  Amir  Yakoob  Khan. 
The  Chinese,  however,  had  meanwhile  been  very  gradually  recovering  their 
lost  provinces  in  Central  Asia ;  their  troops  appeu^  on  the  border  of  Eastern 
Turkistan,  and  again  attacked  the  usurpers.  During  the  lifetime  of  Yakoob 
Khan  the  State  continued  to  resist,  the  returning  tide  of  Chinese  power;  but 
his  death  in  June  1877  was  a  fatal  event  for  Djetyshahr,  which  had  been  only 
held  together  by  his  iron  will.  Dissensions  for  the  succession  arose,  and  gave 
the  Chinese  opportunity  to  advance  from  Manas  and  Urumeki  almost  with- 
out resistance,  so  that  before  the  end  of  1877  the  capital  city  of  Kashgar  had 
fallen  into  their  hands,  and  Eastern  Turkistan  was  again  in  process  of  being 
incorporated  with  the  Chinese  Empire. 

29.  The  islands  of  Japan,  soon  after  their  discovery  by  Europeans  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  had  been  freely  opened  to  the  foreigner;  Portuguese  and 
later  Dutch  traders  had  established  very  extensive  commercial  relations  there, 
and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  had  extended  Christianity  very  vridely.  An  edict 
for  their  complete  exclusion  had,  however,  been  put  in  force  in  1638,  and 
fronutbat  tinae  onward  till  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  Japan  main- 

lation,  no  Japanese  being  permitted  to  leave  his  own 
shores,  and  no  foreigner  allowed  to  land  on  them.    This  state  of  matters  con- 
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tinned  till  1868,  when  the  United  States  Goyenunent  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  permission  to  trade  at  two  ports,  under  restrictions.  The  isolation  thiu 
broken,  a  more  satisfactory  treaty  was  concluded  in  1858,  by  which  foreigners 
were  allowed  to  trade  at  the  five  ports  of  HakodaUj  Kanagavn  (the  port  of 
Yedo,  or  Tokio),  Nagaaaki,  NiiffcUOf  and  Hiogo  (the  port  of  Osaka).  Re- 
opened to  foreign  influence,  changes  of  almost  startling  rapidity  have  been 
adopted  in  the  country :  the  whole  political  constitution  of  the  empire  has 
been  re-modelled ;  religious  reforms  of  the  most  sweeping  character  have  been 
adopted;  everything  is  being  rapidly  Europeanised ;  railways,  telegraphs, 
colleges,  have  been  set  up,  and  European  costume,  even,  is  speedily  superseding 
the  native  dress. 

80.  We  have  already  noticed  how  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  French  secured  an  interest  in  the  kingdom  of  Anam  or  Cochin  China. 
Their  first  interference,  owing  to  complications  at  home,  had  not  been  rewarded 
by  an  accession  of  territory,  but  the  desire  for  such  a  convenient  resting-place 
in  the  East  Indian  seas  had  remained,  and  a  claim  to  it  was  set  up  again  in 
1860.  tianding  a  force  at  the  delta  of  the  Mekong  river  in  that  year,  tiie  French 
captured  the  city  of  Saigon^  and  forced  a  treaty  by  which  three  provinces 
were  ceded  to  them  in  1867  ;  the  remainder  of  Lower  Cochin  China  voluntarily 
submitted  to  them.  Since  that  time  the  French  have  made  very  extensive 
explorations  inland,  by  the  Mekong,  as  well  as  by  the  more  northerly  Song-ka 
river,  seeking  a  trade  route  to  southern  China.  Through  their  influence  the 
port  of  Keshoi  in  Tong-king,  was  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  in  1875, 
and  the  right  of  navigation  of  the  Song-ka  river  to  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yun-nan  was  secured. 

81.  The  very  interesting  countries  of  Siam  and  Cambodia  have  played  no 
important  part  in  the  world  beyond  their  limits,  and  we  may  pass  over  them 
to  Burma.  This  empire,  which  began  to  rise  to  power  in  the  last  century, 
attained  its  greatest  expansion  about  the  year  1822,  when  it  extended  from 
Bengal  on  the  north-west  to  Cambodia  in  the  south-east,  including  all  the 
territory  between  Assam  and  the  island  of  Junk  Seylon  or  Salanga,  off  the 
coast  of  the  central  Malay  peninsula. 

The  East  India  Company  had  obtained  a  settlement,  and  some  other  advan- 
tages, in  Burma  in  1737  ;  but  at  the  period  of  greatest  power,  aggressions  on 
the  part  of  the  Burmese,  and  insolence  to  the  British  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Ava,  gave  cause  for  a  first  war,  which  terminated  in  the  cession  to  Britain 
of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Tenasserim  and  Aracan.  A  second  war  in  1852 
deprived  the  empire  of  its  remaining  seaboard,  the  provinces  of  Pegu  and 
Martaban  being  retained  at  its  conclusion ;  these,  with  the  two  previously  ceded 
areas,  were  formed  into  the  territory  of  British  Burma.  At  the  close  of  tiie  first 
Burma  war,  the  northern  province  of  Assam,  in  the  basin  of  the  Bramaputra 
river,  was  also  ceded  to  the  British,  and  was  for  a  time  transferred  by  them  to 
a  native  Rigah  whom  the  Burmese  had  formerly  expelled ;  but  its  mis-govem> 
ment  led  to  its  being  brought  finally  under  British  administration  in  1838. 
Thus  we  again  approach  IncQa. 

32.  In  touching  upon  the  events,  of  conquest  or  of  annexation  by  which  the 
Indian  peninsula  has  been  brought  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  British  crown, 
it  is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  do  more  than  recall  a  few  of  their  many 
prominent  points.  We  left  India  in  the  last  chapter,  when  Marquis  Wellesley 
had  brought  Mysore  under  British  influence.  His  great  victory  over  the 
Mahrattas  under  Scindia  at  Assay t^  in  1803,  gave  the  British  arms  still  higher 
fame  in  Central  India.  The  same  year  saw  the  conquest  of  Delhi,  the  capital  of 
the  Mogul  Emperors  of  North  India,  by  General  Lake,  and  a  very  considerable 
extension  of  the  dominions  of  the  Company  in  that  direction.  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  conquest  of  Sind  against  fearful  odds  in  1843,  is  one  of  the  most 
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brfllumt  military  feats  in  the  history  of  India ;  immediately  after  it  followed 
the  Sikh  wars,  1845-46,  and  1848-49,  which  gave  Britain  the  government  of 
the  Fa^jab.  In  1856  the  Company  was  obliged,  in  the  interests  of  its  mis- 
goremed  inhabitants,  to  annex  tiie  province  of  Oude.  In  1857  discontent  in 
the  natiTe  army,  fostered  by  a  Mohammedan  conspiracy,  broke  forth  in  the 
Sepoy  rebellion ;  the  march  of  the  mutineers  to  Delhi,  Uie  massacre  of  Cawn- 
pore,  and  the  seige  and  then  the  relief  of  Lncknow  by  the  heroic  Havelock 
followed.  In  1858  no  position  of  importance  had  been  left  to  the  mutineers, 
but  such  a  calamity  showed  the  necessity  for  concentrating  the  supreme  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  government ;  and,  in  spite  of  strennons  resistance, 
the  East  India  Company  was  obliged  to  cede  its  powers  to  the  crown  in 
August  1858.  The  system  of  government  of  the  country  was  in  some  degree 
altered ;  natives  of  the  higher  classes  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  councils, 
and  the  proportion  of  native  to  European  troops  was  much  lessened.  The 
Gk>Temor-General,  formerly  the  servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  became 
**  Viceroy  and  GrOTemor-QeneraL"  In  1876  the  Queen  of  England  assumed 
the  title  of  ''Empress  of  India." 

88.  The  Portuguese  settlers  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  great  island  of 
Ceylon  were  driven  l^om  that  island,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  after  a  contest 
of  twenty  years,  by  the  Ihitch  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  the  Hollanders  in  turn  gave  place  to 
the  British.  During  the  great  European  war  which  succeeded  the  French 
Revolution,  immediately  after  the  Batavian  Republic  had  been  set  up  under 
the  protection  of  France,  a  British  expedition  under  Colonel  James  Stuart 
landed  at  Trincamali  and  captured  Colombo,  when  all  the  Dutch  settlements 
on  the  island  were  ceded,  though  it  was  not  till  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802 
that  Ceylon  was  formally  annexed  to  the  British  Empire. 

A  war  with  the  Kandyan  king  in  1815  gave  the  British  direct  rule  over 
the  central  territories  of  tiie  island,  since  which  time  its  material  prosperity 
has  made  rapid  strides. 

A  very  important  station,  that  of  the  island  of  Singapore,  on  the  highway 
of  commerce  in  the  straits  which  lead  from  the  China  Sea  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  was  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  Malay  Sultan  in  1819. 

84.  During  the  brief  existence  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  and  Napoleon's 
subsequent  incorporation  of  the  Netherlands  with  France,  all  the  Dutch  East 
Indian  possessions,  besides  Ceylon,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British — Malacca, 
Sumatra,  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  in  1795-96 ;  Java  in  1810.  All  were, 
however,  restored  to  the  Dutch  after  the  re-arrangement  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
except  Malaeea,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  Britain. 

Labuan,  important  from  its  extensive  coal-beds,  was  made  oyer  to  Britain 
by  the  Sultan  of  Bruni,  the  native  prince  of  north-west  Borneo,  in  1846. 

85.  Passing  westward  from  India,  we  come  to  Afghanistan,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  first  appears  as  an  independent  Rtate  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
empire  raised  by  Nadir  Shah  (p.  69).  While  the  soldiers  of  the  East  India 
Company  were  extending  their  conquests  in  Northern  India  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  Dost  Mohammed,  was  at  war  with 
the  Persians  on  his  western  border,  and  with  the  ruler  of  the  Pai^'ab  on  the 
east.  The  Paivjab  was  at  this  time  in  Mendly  relations  with  tiie  British 
in  the  North- West  Provinces;  and  when  hostilities  broke  out  in  1838 
between  the  British  and  Afghanistan  (the  object  of  the  former  being  to  place 
a  more  fHendly  ruler  on  the  Afghan  throne),  the  Panjab  joined,  though  not 
heartily,  in  the  enterprise.  A  British  expedition  went  into  Afghanistan  by 
the  Bolan  Pass,  which  captured  Kandahar  and  the  fortress  of  Ohizni,  and  enter- 
ing Kabul  seemed  to  have  completed  the  conquest  of  the  country.  But  when 
the  winter  of  1841-2  came  on,  and  assistance  from  India  was  impossible,  the 
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Afghans  again  rose  to  arms.  A  humiliating  capitulation  was  necessitated,  and 
a  winter  retreat  to  India  began.  Once  within  the  walls  of  the  Ehftrd  Kibnl 
Pass,  the  British  were  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  slaughtered  by  the  £uiatical 
tribes,  only  one  man  out  of  the  15,000  who  formed  the  expedition  reached 
India  alive  to  tell  the  tale.  A  British  army  of  retribution  marched  into 
Afghanistan  in  the  same  year  (1842),  destroyed  the  great  bazaar  of  Kabul, 
and  then  retired  to  India.  When  the  second  Sikh  war  began  in  1848,  the 
Afghans  joined  with  them,  but  forsook  them  after  the  decisive  battle  of 
Gh^ertU  in  1849.  Dost  Mohammed  fled  over  the  Indus,  and  was  followed 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber  (or  Khaibar)  Pass  by  the  British,  whose  frontier 
was  thns  brought  up  to  its  entrance. 

The  later  history  of  Afghanistan  is  one  of  continual  disorders  and  factions, 
gradually  becoming  consolidated  round  the  stronger  central  power  of  Kabul, 
which  has  occasionally  been  aided  by  subsidy.  To  Kabul,  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan  being  still  ruler,  the  northern  province  of  Balkh  was  added  by 
conquest  in  1850;  and  Kandahar  in  the  south  in  1854.  The  province  of 
Herat,  to  the  west,  the  scene  of  frequent  contests  with  Persia,  was  finally 
incorporated  with  Afghanistan  in  1863 ;  and,  Shero  Ali  having  established 
himself  in  his  fisther's  place  as  Am!r,  friendHy  relations  with  the  Indian 
Government  were  confirmed  in  1869.  The  present  relations  of  this  State  to 
the  Indian  Government  are  sketched  in  the  special  description  of  the  country 
fiirther  on  in  the  book. 

86.  In  1871,  in  consequence  of  the  annexation  by  Persia  of  portions 
of  Baluchistan  and  south-west  Afghanistan,  the  question  of  the  boundary 
between  Persia  and  Afghanistan  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  a  British 
commission,  which  in  1871  defined  the  boundary  as  it  now  stands. 

87.  About  this  time  the  continued  advance  of  the  Russians  each  year  in 
Turkistan  made  it  important  that  the  belt  of  neutral  territory  between  British 
dominion  and  that  under  Russian  influence  should  be  clearly  defined.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly decided  in  1872  that  the  northern  frontier  of  Afghanistan  should  be 
the  line  of  the  Oxus  continued  by  an  arbitrarily  drawn  line  from  a  point  on 
that  river  at  Khqja  Sale  through  the  Turkoman  desert  to  the  Persjan  frontier. 

38.  Baluchistan  to  the  soutii  of  Afghanistan  occupies  a  very  similar  political 
position  to  that  of  its  northern  neighbour,  its  ruling  chief,  the  Khan  of  Khelat, 
being  maintained  in  power  under  English  direction  and  influence.  It  was  in 
accordance  with  this  policy  that  in  1877  the  important  station  of  Qttetta,  at 
the  head  of  the  Bolan  Pass  in  Khelat,  was  occupied  by  the  British  as  a  guaran- 
tee for  the  preservation  of  the  most  important  line  of  communication  between 
Baluchistan,  south  A^hanistan,  and  India. 

39.  The  chief  alteration  in  the,  territorial  limits  of  Persia  has  already 
(p.  78)  been  noticed  in  touching  upon  the  extension  of  Russian  dominion  to 
the  southward.  After  the  repeated  wars  of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
the  consequent  losses  of  territory  south  and  west  of  the  Caspian,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  the  Persian  court  became  the  scene  of  the  rival  influences  of  Russia 
and  Britain,  the  former  power  gaining  more  and  more  influence,  and  securing 
for  itself  the  monopoly  of  building  ships  of  war  at  the  Persian  ports  of  Jiesht 
and  Astrabad  in  the  Caspian.  By  the  taking  of  HenU  in  1856  Persia  drew 
down  upon  itself  an  invasion  by  British  troops  under  Havelock,  and  the 
restoration  of  Herat  to  A^hanistan  was  the  result 

40.  Coming  now  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  we  may  recall  the  aggressions  made 
on  the  Turkish  territory  in  Europe  and  Asia,  which  we  have  already  outiined 
in  referring  to  the  expansion  of  the  northern  power.  We  have  also  noticed 
that,  with  the  aid  of  Britain,  Turkey  recovered  her  possession  of  ISgypt, 
snatched  fh)m  her  by  Napoleon. 

41.  Greece  had  remained  subject  to  the  Mohammedan  dominion  since  the 
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conquest  al  Constantinople  in  1453;  its  inhabitants  groaned  under  the 
tyrannous  and  brutal  yoke,  till  in  1820  they  were  provoked  to  rebel  against 
the  Turkish  rule,  and,  with  the  countenance  and  aid  of  the  Christian  powers  of 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia  in  the  struggle,  gained  the  establishment  of  Qreece 
as  an  independent  kingdom  in  1829,  a  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria  being 
ultimately  chosen  king  of  the  new  state. 

42.  About  this  time  two  large  regions  of  the  northern  side  of  European 
Turkey,  though  not  actually  separated  firom  the  empire,  became  to  some 
extent  distinct  from  it  in  their  government  These  were  the  principalities  of 
Moldavia  and  Walachia,  in  wbich  a  number  of  the  nobles  were  of  Greek 
descent,  and  who,  simultaneously  with  the  Greeks,  made  an  effort  to  free  them- 
selves altogether  from  Turkish  rule.  In  this  they  were  not  successful,  but  the 
influence  of  Russia  gained  them  certain  privileges,  and  in  1861,  by  firman  of 
the  Sultan,  they  were  formed  into  the  tributary  State  of  Romania,  which  after- 
wards (1866)  obtained  a  representative  government.  The  complete  independ- 
ence of  Romania  was  lecc^ised,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in 
1878. 

43.  Servia,  the  country  lying  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Danube  to  the 
west  of  Romania,  was  uniformly  the  scene  of  the  fierce  wars  between  the  Turks 
and  Hungarians,  and  passed  once  or  twice  alternately  into  the  hands  of  Austria 
and  the  Porte,  finally  falling  to  the  latter;  After  sixty  years  of  the  most  oppres- 
sive government  the  Servians  revolted  in  1801,  and  by  the  aid  of  Russians  gained 
their  independence  for  a  time.  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia,  however,  with- 
drew that  support,  and  till  1815  the  country  again  fell  under  Turkey's  tyran- 
nous rule.  In  that  year  a  war  for  independence  recommenced,  and  in  1829 
the  Turks  were  compelled  to  grant  a  virtual  independence  to  Servia.  Russia 
has  also  aided  the  mountaineers  of  Montenegro  in  maintaining  their  independ- 
ence of  the  Turks.  The  independence  and  accessions  of  territory  obtained  by 
these  two  little  States  through  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  1878  have  been  already 
referred  to. 

44.  As  if  in  compensation  for  the  losses  of  territory  sustained  in  Europe 
during  this  century,  and  on  its  northern  border  in  ^sia,  the  limits  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  south-western  Ada  and  in  Africa  have  spread  out 
enormously.  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  Turks,  aided  by  the  British, 
quickly  regained  their  hold  of  llgypt.  One  of  the  Tiurkish  officers  who  was 
sent  to  BIgypt  to  co-operate  with  tiie  British  against  the  French  invaders  was 
Mehemet  Ali,  whose  military  qualities  then  displayed  themselves  to  such 
advantage  that  he  was  raised  first  to  the  command  of  the  Turkish  troops  in 
Sgypt,  and  then  to  the  position  of  viceroy  of  the  country.  Mehemet  was  soon 
involved  in  a  struggle  with  the  Mamelukes,  who  had  by  this  time  gained  such 
power  in  Elgypt  that  the  Viceroy  of  the  Sultan  was  merely  their  nominal 
ruler.  In  the  end  many  of  them  were  cruelly  massacred  at  Cairo,  and 
the  rest,  fleeing  up  the  Nile  to  Nubia,  were  pursued  thither  by  Mehemet 
and  utterly  exterminated.  His  son  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  engsged  during  this 
time  in  an  expedition  against  the  new  Mohammedan  sect  of  the  Wahabis,  who 
had  spread  out  from  the  Nejd  in  central  Arabia,  and  had  closed  the  pilgrim 
caravan  route  through  Hejaz  to  Mecca,  to  the  Turks  and  Persians.  This 
successful  undertaking  extended  the  authority  of  the  Porte  through  E^^t  over 
a  large  part  of  Arabia.  Along  the  Nile  valley*  Mehemet  Ali  next  added 
Kordofan  (1821)  by  conquest  to  his  dominion,  and  opened  up  a  great  traffic 
in  slaves  from  the  Sudan  to  I^gypt 

Thus  his  position  became  one  of  great  power  and  wealth,  and  his  ambition 
rose  in  proportion.  During  the  war  of  Greek  independence  his  fleet  was 
destroyed  off  Navarino  by  the  combined  British,  French,  and  Russian  navy, 
and  this  checked  his  progress  for  a  few  years.    The  government  of  the  island 
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of  Candia  was  giyen  to  him  by  the  Porte  in  1830,  but,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
he  sent  Ibrahim  Pasha  on  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Syria  in  1830,  the 
success  of  which  brought  the  Turkish  home  government  to  the  brink  of  rain. 
The  European  powers  interfering,  Syria  was  restored  to  the  Porte,  but  the 
Pashalic  of  Egypt  was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Mehemet  AIL 

46.  During  the  occupation  of  i^jpt  by  Napoleon's  troops  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  the  poasibility  of  re-opening  the  ancient  canal  which  united  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  Bed  Sea  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  a  careful  survey 
of  the  isthmus  was  then  made.  From  that  time  onwards  plans  were  continu- 
ally agitated  by  French  engineers  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal,  which 
should  open  a  short  water-route  to  the  Indies,  and  in  1856  the  concession  for 
such  a  work  was  granted  to  M.  de  Lesseps.  llie  result  was  the  completion  (in 
1869)  of  the  greatest  engineering  enterprise  of  modern  times — ^the  ^p  canal 
which  unites  Port  Baid  on  the  Mediterranean  with  Suez  at  the  head  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  100  miles  south. 

Such  an  increase  of  prestige  has  been  gained  by  Egypt  through  this  and 
other  important  works  of  advancement,  that  in  1866,  by  imperial  firman,  the 
title  of  Khidiv,  or  *'King"  of  £^^t,  was  granted  to  the  late  ruler  (the  fifth 
of  the  line  of  Mehemet  Ali),  witii  powers  which  made  him  practically  an 
independent  prince,  yielding  only  homage  to  the  Porte.  Financial  embairass- 
ments,  caused  by  borrowing  money  laigely  from  foreign  countries  and  waste- 
fully  expending  it,  brought  his  reign  to  an  end  in  1879  ;  for  the  Christian 
powers,  whose  subjects  were  his  (Creditors,  persuaded  the  Sultan  to  depose 
him,  and  to  appoint  his  son  Khidiv  in  his  stead,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
govern  more  in  accordance  with  their  advice. 

46.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Oanal  the  additions  by  conquest  to 
Egyptian  territory  in  the  Nile  basin  have  been  enormous.  In  1871  the  whole 
country  of  the  eastern  Suda^  and  the  borders  of  the  Bed  Sea  up  to  the  base 
of  the  Abyssinian  highland  were  added.  Under  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and  later 
under  Colonel  Grordon,  the  Egyptian  troops  have  conquered  the  whole  Nile 
basin  u^  to  near  the  maigin  of  its  great  IiJlcs.  Westward,  Dar-Fur  has  been 
incorporated,  and  eastward  the  territory  along  the  Bed  Sea  coast  as  fsr  as  the 
Gulf  of  Aden,  and  inland  to  Harar^  has  come  within  the  Egyptian  limit. 

47.  Beyond  Egypt  on  the  Mediterranean  coast-land,  Tripoli,  with  the 
territories  of  Barea  and  Fezzan,  remains  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ; 
but  Tunis,  still  farther  west,  was  freed  from  its  annual  tribute  to  the  Porte  in 
1871  though  its  Bey  still  receives  investiture  at  Constantinople. 

48.  For  many  years  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Turkish 
power  in  Arabia  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance,  tiie  struggle  of  the 
Egyptians  with  the  strong  nation  of  the  Wahabis  having  been  abandoned  about 
1849.  After  the  opening  of  the  great  highway,  however,  it  became  important 
that  these  regions  shoidd  be  under  settled  government,  and  accordingly, 
through  the  uifluence  of  France  and  Britain,  active  means  were  taken  by  the 
Turkish  Government  for  their  recovery  in  1871.  Between  that  year  and 
1873,  the  whole  of  the  coast-land  of  the  Bed  Sea  was  recovered  and  formed 
into  the  two  governments  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen.  The  Turks  have  also 
mastered  the  coast-land  of  the  Persian  Gulf  from  the  Wahabis,  extending  their 
dominion  from  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  island  of  JSaAmn,  and 
forming  this  into  the  government  of  ''M  Hasa."  Thus,  the  Wahabi  kingdom 
of  the  Nejd  has  been  again  restricted  to  the  central  region  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  and  the  Turkish  borders  hav^  been  extended  to  meet  those  of  the 
independent  state  of  Oman,  or  Muscat,  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Arabia. 

49.  Mutcat,  as  we  have  noticed  in  a  former  chapter  (page  49),  was  one 
of  the  earliest  conquests  of  the  Portuguese,  under  Albuquerque,  after  their 
advance  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  into  the  Indian  Seas,    It  remained  in 
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then*  hands  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  till  it  was  recovered  by  the  Arabs. 
When  the  Portuguese  were  finally  expelled  (about  1735)  from  tiie  northern 
parts  of  the  East  African  coast,  the  Imam  of  Muscat  also  took  possession  of 
their  former  settlements  about  Zanzibar.  The  greatest  extension  of  native 
power  in  this  state  was  obtained  during  the  reign  of  Said  Seid,  who 
reigned  in  Muscat  from  1803  till  1856,  extending  the  Sultanate  of  Oman  not 
only  over  the  south-eastern  portions  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  Zanzibar  coast  of 
AMca,  but  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Gulf,  to  Bunder  Abbcu  and  Linga  on 
the  Persian  coast,  and  the  island  of  Ormuz  between.  On  the  death  df  this 
ruler  his  dominion  was  divided  between  his  sons,  the  one  becoming  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  the  other  retaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  which 
have  dwindled  in  extent.  The  possessions  on  the  Persian  coast  were  given 
back  in  1867,  and  the  incursions  of  the  Bedouins  from  the  desert,  and  of  the 
Wahabis  from  the  Nejd,  have  sgain  reduced  the  sultanate  of  Muscat  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  its  capital 

50.  Before  passing  across  to  Africa,  we  must  notice  the  British  station  of 
Aden^  on  the  south-west  Arabian  coast,  on  the  route  to  India.  Though 
exceedingly  important  from  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  having  on  this  account  been  an  ancient  mart  of  Asiatic  commerce,  to 
which  even  the  Chinese  were  wont  to  come,  this  "  Eye  of  Yemen  "  is  a  hot 
barren  volcanic  crater  that  would  never  have  attracted  attention  or  invited 
residence  but  for  its  geographical  position.  Its  situation,  however,  made  it  a 
very  desirable  vantage  point  Not  long  after  it  began  to  be  thus  coveted,  in 
1838,  a  British  vessel  was  shipwrecked  off  its  coasts,  and  the  crew  being  ill- 
treated  and  plundered,  restitution  was  forced  from  the  native  Arabian  sultan, 
and  terms  of  cession  of  his  territory  to  Britain  were  agreed  upon.  Repenting 
of  his  transaction,  the  chief  would  have  withdrawn  his  consent,  but  was 
held  to  the  bargain  by  force  of  arms ;  since  1839  Aden  has  become  a  strong 
British  fortress,  and  has  gathered  a  population  firom  all  quarters  of  the  earth. 

51.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  Africa,  rises  the  wedge-like  plateau 
of  Abyssinia,  the  top  of  which,  somewhat  more  extensive  in  area  than  the 
United  SLingdom,  is  occupied  by  the  mixed  peoples — primitive  Ethiopians, 
Arabs,  Jews,  GaUas,  and  true  Negroes — ^whose  name,  Abyssinians,  frx>m  the 
Arabic  habeak  =  **  confusion,"  refers  to  this  variety  of  origin.  The  name  is  not 
less  applicable  to  the  political  condition  of  the  country,  for  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  continual  struggles  for  mastery,  warfare  within  and  without  Christi- 
anity appears  to  have  gained  ground  here  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  and 
two  centuries  later  the  Abyssinians  were  powerful  enough  to  invade  Arabia 
and  conquer  Yemen.  The  Mohammedan  tide  of  conquest  took  the  coast-land 
of  the  Red  Sea  frt>m  Abyssinia.  The  Portuguese,  arriving  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  for  a  time  raised  the  kingdom  to  importance,  but  its  later  history  is 
of  continual  changes ;  one  or  other  of  the  chieftains  of  its  clans  gaining,  it 
may  be,  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  plateau,  only  to  lose  it  again  by  fresh 
revolutions.  This  condition  of  affairs  was  well  illustrated  in  the  events  which 
made  the  British  Abyssinian  eicpedition  of  1868  a  necessity.  The  chief 
Theodore  having  niaod  himself  by  conquest  from  the  condition  of  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  robbers  to  be  for  a  brief  period  **  King  of  kings  of  Ethiopia,"  and 
failing  to  be  immediately  recognised  as  a  rightful  sovereign  by  European 
powers,  imprisoned  and  held  captive  the  few  British  subjects  and  foreign 
missionaries  who  happened  to  be  in  the  country.  All  peaceable  efforts  for  the 
release  of  these  captives  having  failed,  warlike  measures  were  decided  upon, 
and  in  1868  a  British  force  landed  at  Annesley  Bay,  near  Massoioa,  on  the 
Red  Sea,  and  passed  in  an  arduous  march  along  the  high  eastern  edge  of  the 
table-land,  towards  the  mountain  fortress  of  Aiagdala  in  the  south,  whither 
Theodore  had  retreated.    Hoping  to  avoid  punishment,  Theodore  now  sur- 
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rendered  his  prieonera;  but  his  personal  surrender  was  required.  Holding 
oat  to  the  last,  Magdala  was  stormed  by  the  British,  and  Theodore,  rather 
than  submit,  fell  by  his  own  hand. 

Since  the  time  of  the  British  expedition,  Abyssinia  has  again  been  the 
scene  of  contests  between  rivals  for  supreme  power :  in  the  norUi-west,  north, 
and  east,  it  is  being  constantly  encroached  upon  by  the  advancing  tide  of 
Egyptian  conqnest. 

52.  Immediately  south  of  Abyssinia  proper,  on  the  same  high  plateau,  lies 
Shoo,  which  for  the  time  is  an  independent  state.  Beyond  we  come  to  the 
wild  and  almost  unknown  region  of  tiie  Gallas  and  Somidi  tribes,  who  cannot 
be  said  to  have  either  politictd  oigamsation  or  influence. 

53.  The  Suaheli,  or  S^anzibar  coast,  farther  south,  is,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  of  Oman,  though  the  power  of  the  Sultan 
does  not  extend  inland,  or  indeed  beyond  the  walk  of  the  Arab  forts,  which 
are  dotted  along  the  coast  from  the  Somali  country  in  the  north  to  Cape 
Ddgado  in  the  south,  where  the  Portuguese  East  African  territory  begins. 
Although  the  Portuguese  have  had  settlements  on  Uie  MozamUque  coast 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  few  years  after  Vasoo  de  Ganui 
touched  at  it  in  his  voyage  to  the  Indies,  and  a  long  belt  from  Cape  Delgado 
to  Delagoa  Bay  is  nominally  Portuguese,  their  influence  to  this  day  is  restricted 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  forts  and  settlements ;  these  are,  Ibo, 
Mozambique;  QueUmane,  Sena,  and  Tete,  on  the  Zambesi ;  Sofala,  InhamJbavA, 
and  Delagoa  Bay^  which  they  hold  by  a  very  small  military  force,  chiefly  of 
deported  convicts,  their  government  and  trading  relations  being  aUke  in  the 
most  debased  and  backward  condition. 

54.  Still  farther  on  we  come  upon  the  regions  of  South  Africa  which  have 
passed  under  British  rule — ^the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal ;  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  the  leading  points  of  their  history  in 
this  century.  The  British,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  gained  final  possession 
of  the  Cape  Colony  in  1806,  after  the  fleet  had  been  sent  out  to  aid  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  recovering  the  possession  for  the  Dutch  from  the  settiers, 
who,  influenced  by  the  revolutionary  ideas  then  spreading  in  Europe,  had 
rebelled  against  the  mother  country,  and  after  the  Batavian  Republic  had 
come  under  Napoleon's  power.  At  this  time  the  territory  did  not  exceed  a 
third  of  its  present  area;  for  the  colonists  had  not  spread  beyond  the  Hot- 
tentot country,  nor  as  far  as  the  Fish  River  in  the  east,  nor  beyond  the  Great 
Karroo,  the  central  mountain  range.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1815  gave 
Britain  formal  possession.  Before  this  the  "Boers,"  or  peasant  farmers  of  the 
colony,  extending  eastward,  had  come  in  contact  witii  the  warlike  Kafir 
tribes  beyond  the  Fish  River,  and  had  fought  the  great  Kafir  war  of  1811. 
The  Kafirs  invaded  the  territory  west  of  the  Fish  River  in  1818;  but  they 
were  unable  to  stand  i^inst  the  guns  with  which  the  colonists  were 
armed;  this  second  war  terminated  in  the  annexation  of  a  large  slice  of 
their  territory.  A  third  Kafir  invasion,  in  1880,  had  the  same  result, 
the  invaders  being  driven  back,  and  more  of  their  territory — this  time  as  far 
as  the  Kei  River — ^being  added  to  the  colony.  The  emancipation  of  slaves 
throughout  all  the  British  dominions  in  1833  had  the  effect,  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  of  increasing  the  already  existing  dissatisfaction  of  the  Dutch  "  Boers  " 
with  British  rule,  to  such  an  extent  that  many  thousands  of  them  left  the 
Cape  Colony,  marching  with  all  their  belongings  northward  across  the  Orange 
River  and  the  Drakenbeig  mountains ;  one  section  of  them  founding  what 
is  now  the  colony  of  Natal,  another  the  Orange  State,  and  a  third  settling  in 
the  Transvaal ;  while  a  ^body  of  the  Griquas  or  "  Bastards,"  a  race  sprung 
fh)m  the  intercourse  of  the  Boers  with  their  Hottentot  slaves,  settied  them- 
selves in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  confluence  of  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers. 
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A  fourth  great  Eaflr  war,  in  1846,  terminated  as  before  in  the  farther  exten- 
sion of  the  colonial  limits,  which  were  now  declared  to  be  the  Orange  River 
on  the  north,  and  ''British  Elafiraria,"  the  space  between  the  Kei  and  Keis- 
kama  river  on  the  east,  occupied  at  first  by  the  Kafir  tribes  who  had  been 
dispossessed  of  their  lands  to  the  westward  by  the  colonists.  Still  a  fifth 
Kafir  war  broke  oat  in  1857,  and  a  sixth  in  1863,  after  which  British  Kafraria 
was  finally  incorporated  with  the  colony.  In  1868  the  Basutos,  or  mountain 
Bechnanas,  who  occupy  the  hill  country  at  the  head  of  the  Orange  River,  were 
proclaimed  British  subjects.  A  grand  discovery  of  the  presence  of  diamonds 
was  made  in  the  country  near  the  junction  of  tiie  Vaal  and  Orange  rivers  in 
1867,  the  country  to  which  the  Qriquas  had  emigrated  in  1838,  and  thither 
rushed  thousands  of  Europeans  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  thus  became 
necessary,  for  the  proper  government  of  this  valuable  region,  that  it  should  be 
brought  under  British  rule,  and  accordingly,  in  1871,  its  Griqua  chief  ceded 
his  rights,  and  the  country  (a  territory  as  extensive  as  Switzerland)  was 
annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony  as  Griqualand  West,  or  the  Diamond  Fields. 

55.  Since  1870  the  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony  have  been  expanded  eastwards 
by  the  peaceful  submission  of  a  number  of  the  chiefs  and  tribes  of  formerly 
independent  Kafraria  to  British  rule.  In  the  end  of  1877,  indeed,  what  may 
be  called  a  seventh  Kafir  war  broke  out  in  the  extreme  eastern  districts  of 
Kafraria,  resulting  in  the  incorporation  of  the  Galeka  territory  of  Chief  Kreli 
with  the  colony,  leaving  only  a  small  remnant  of  Kafraria  in  an  independent 
condition.  Along  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent  preliminary  arrangements 
were  also  made  for  the  annexation  of  the  lands  of  the  Namaqua  Hottentots 
and  of  the  Damara  Kafirs  to  the  Cape  Colony,  which  would  thus  meet  at  its 
northern  limit  with  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Portuguese  West  African 
provinces. 

56.  Natal,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  first  brought  under  European  influence 
by  the  migrating  "  Boers  "  from  the  Cape  Colony  in  1888  ;  but  they  had 
scarcely  entered  it  when  their  main  body  was  set  upon  and  massacred  by  the 
Zulu  Kafirs  at  a  place  which  bears  the  significant  name  of  Weenen  ("weeping") 
to  this  day.  A  war  of  retaliation  began,  and  led  to  the  interference  of  the 
British  Governor  of  Cape  Colony ;  aft^  a  brave  struggle  the  Boers  were  over- 
come, the  country  being  proclaimed  British  in  1848,  and  in  1856  erected  into 
a  special  colony. 

57.-  The  Orange  State,  in  the  interior,  immediately  north  of  the  Orange 
river,  was  also  settled  by  the  Boers  from  tiie  Cape,  and  fell  to  the  British  at 
the  same  time  as  Natal,  when  it  became  known  as  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty. 
It  remained  thus  till  1854,  when  it  was  abandoned  to  the  Boers,  who  thereupon 
formed  it  into  an  independent  republican  state,  as  it  now  stands.  On  its 
annexation  by  Britain  many  of  the  "  Boers  "  who  had  settled  in  it  retreated 
still  farther  to  the  north,  across  the  Vaal  River,  to  the  slopes  of  the  Magalies- 
bergen,  establishing  there  the  new  republic  which  became  known  as  the 
TransvaaL 

58.  Till  about  1876  the  Transvaal  seemed  to  be  destined  to  a  gradual 
increase  of  prosperity  ;  but  at  that  time  conflicts  took  place  with  the  Zulu 
Kafirs  on  its  eastern  limits,  especially  in  the  district  of  Lydenburg,  where 
rich  gold-fields  had  been  discovered;  the  Boers  were  defeated  by  the  now 
well-armed  Kafirs,  and  disorders  in  the  financial  government  of  the  State 
brought  it  into  a  condition  of  hopeless  anarchy  and  to  the  veige  of  ruin. 

At  this  crisis,  and  to  avert  the  impending  invasion  of  the  State  by  the 
powerful  Kafir  chiefs  on  its  eastern  hosiers,  ti^e  British  intervened  ;  and  in 
1877  the  Transvaal,  a  space  larger  in  area  than  the  British  Isles,  was  annexed 
to  the  British  dominions.  Thus  British  power  in  South  Africa  has  been 
ever  progressing  steadily  outward  from   the  original  nucleus  of  the  little 
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settlement  fomided  by  Biebeek,  in  1642,  nnder  the  shade  of  TsUe  Mount,  till 
it  now  holds  an  area  laiger  than  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  put  together. 

59.  Passing  ronnd  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent  northward,  we  next 
come  to  the  Portngnese  West  African  territory — the  province  of  Angola,  with 
its  snbdiTisions  of  Ambriz,  TrfWHMJA^  Bengnela,  and  Mossamedes.  llus  terri- 
tory, with  a  coast^line  of  800  miles  from  Cape  Frio  to  Ambriz,  has  no  definite 
inland  limit ;  though  the  dominant  Portogaese  live  for  the  most  part  in  the 
coast  towns  from  which  the  subdivisions  of  the  possessions  are  named,  their 
infloence  is  not  limited  to  these,  as  in  their  eastern  province  of  Mozambiqne. 
The  ooontry,  however,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  advanced  in  prosperity 
onder  their  rnle  in  any  greater  degree  than  that  which  they  formerly  held  on 
the  east  coast.  The  government  has  all  along  been  utterly  corrupt,  being  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  system  of  extortion  and  robbing  of  the  produce  and  labour 
of  the  native  negro  tribes.  It  is  significant  that  though  the  Portuguese  have 
had  settlements  here  since  1488,  there  is  not  to  this  day  a  single  Ughway  or 
passable  road  in  the  whole  possession. 

60.  Still  farther  along  the  coast,  passing  the  estuary  of  the  river  Congo^ 
which,  since  Stanley^s  discovery  of  its  course,  is  destined  to  become  a  great  high- 
way of  international  commerce  with  central  AfHca,  the  next  European  settle- 

'  ments  of  importance  that  we  come  to  are  those  of  the  delta  of  the  Ogowe  river  and 
of  the  inlet  of  the  Gaboon  to  the  north  of  it»  unmediately  under  the  equator. 
The  Ogow6  river,  though  its  mouth  has  been  known  6om  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  was  first  opened  to  European  commerce  after  the  French  surveys 
of  1862,  and  several  French,  British,  and  Hamburg  factories  now  trade  on  its 
banks.  The  abundance  of  ivory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Oabo(m  induced 
the  French  to  build  a  fort  there  in  1842,  since  which  time  it  has  been  con- 
sidered a  French  possession. 

61.  Opposite  this  settlement  in  the  Atlantic  begins  the  line  of  the  high 
volcanic  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  two  of  which.  Princes  Island  and  St. 
Thomas,  have  belonged  to  Portugal  since  their  discovery;  the  other  two, 
Annobom  and  Fernando  Po,  have  been  given  over  to  Spain.  The  last  named 
and  largest  came  into  possession  of  Spain  in  exchange  with  Portugal  for  a 
settlement  on  the  Brazilian  coast  in  1778. 

62.  Past  the  delta  of  the  great  river  Niger,  now  regularly  navigated  by 
British  trading  steamers,  the  first  European  possession  on  the  coast  of  Upper 
Guinea  that  we  come  to  ia  that  of  the  British  colony  of  Loffos  on  the  Slave 
Coast  Formerly  a  notorious  centre  of  the  slave  tm^c,  La^  was  attacked 
and  taken  after  a  desperate  engagement  in  1851,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
by  which  its  native  ruler  granted  freedom  of  commerce,  protection  of  Christi- 
anity, and  the  abolition  of  human  sacrifices  and  of  the  slave  trade.  In  1861 
the  British  Government  pensioned  off  King  Docimo,  and  turned  Lagos  into  a 
colony.  Beyond  it  lies  the  barbarous  native  state  of  Dahomey,  famed  for  its 
army  of  Amazons,  and  west  of  that  the  numerous  forts  and  settlements  of 
the  Gold  Coast 

63.  Almost  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  this  coast  by  the  emissaries 
of  Prince  Henry  the  navigator,  the  Portuguese  founded  (1481)  the  fort  of  £1 
Mina. — "  the  mine  " — the  oldest  of  all  European  stations  on  this  coast  This, 
with  other  settlements  which  had  then  been  established,  fell  to  the  Dutch  in 
1641,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  systematically  ousting  the  Portuguese 
from  their  East  Indian  possessions.  The  British  fii^t  came  to  form  trading 
stations  here  in  1667,  and  were  followed  by  the  Danes  and  Brandenbuxgers. 
At  the  back  of  these  colonies,  in  the  interior  country,  the  native  kingdom  of 
Ashantee  rose  to  power  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
course  of  their  conquest  of  the  Fantee  tribes,  who  live  near  the  coast,  the 
Ashantees  first  came  in  contact  with  the  British  in  1807,  becoming  involved 
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in  a  war  which  lasted  till  1826,  when  they  were  driven  from  the  sea  coast. 
The  Danish  settlements  here  were  acquired  by  purchase  for  Britain  in  1850, 
and  thpse  of  the  Dutch  in  1872,  when  the  entire  coast  remained  in  British 
bands.  Immediately  after  the  transfer  of  the  Dutch  possessions,  the  Ashan- 
teee  reclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  tribes  roulid  Klmina,  and  thus  brought 
on  another  sanguinary  war,  leading  to  a  British  expedition  in  1874,  in  which 
the  Ashantee  capital  of  Coomassie  was  captured,  and  British  supremacy 
established  along  the  coast. 

By  letters  patent  of  1874,  the  *' Colony  of  the  Gold  Coast"  was  united 
under  one  government  with  that  of  Lagos. 

64.  At  Cape  Palmas  we  reach  the  borders  of  a  remarkable  state  which 
has  been  created  during  this  century.  This  is  the  negro  republic  of  Liberia. 
When  the  presence  of  freed  slaves  in  America  had  begun  to  be  found  an 
incubus,  a  committee  of  philanthropists  was  formed  in  America  in  1816, 
with  the  object  of  founding  a  colony  for  freed  negroes,  and  giving  them  an 
opportunity  of  self-improvement.  In  1822  a  compact  was  made  with  some  of 
the  native  chiefs  of  the  Pepper  or  Grain  Coast  of  Upper  Guinea  for  the 
acquirement  of  a  tract  of  land ;  thither  the  emancipated  negroes  were  sent, 
and  were  expected  to  till  the  soil,  and  collect  the  palm  oil  with  which  the 
country  abounds.  A  settlement  was  first  formed  at  Cape  Mesurado  and  named 
Monrovia,  and  the  new  colony  was  styled  Liberia,  the  land  of  the  freed.  New 
settlements  were  founded,  other  tracts  of  land  purchased,  and  in  1847  the 
colony  proclaimed  itself  an  independent  republic,  adopting  a  constitution  in 
imitation  of  that  of  the  United  States.  Some  years  later  an  adjoining  colony 
at  Cape  Pabnas,  named  Maryland,  was  incorporated.  The  state,  however,  has 
not  realised  the  ardent  expectations  formed  of  it ;  the  American  "  civilised  " 
negroes,  few  in  number  comparatively,  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  relapsed 
into  indolence — ^the  stamp  of  the  republic  being  generally  that  of  a  caricature 
of  its  model ;  though  it  has  established  a  very  considerable  trade  with  Europe 
and  America. 

65.  On  tJie  north-western  border  of  Liberia  lies  the  British  settlement  of 
the  peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone,  or  the  **  Lion  Hill,"  the  origin  of  which  in  1787 
we  have  already  referred  to.  In  1808  it  was  made  into  a  colony,  and  used  as 
a  refoge  at  which  the  slaves  captured  by  the  British  cruisers  along  the  coast 
were  debarked.  Since  1875  it  forms  one  colony  with  the  British  settlement 
on  the  Gambia  river,  which  dates  from  1806.  Passing  over  a  few  isolated 
French  and  Portuguese  settlements  which  lie  between  these  two  detached 
British  possessions,  we  come  to  the  chief  West  African  settlement  of  the  French, 
between  Cape  Verd  and  the  Senegal  river. 

66.  The  French  appear  to  have  first  arrived  on  this  coast  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  their  old  "Senegal  Company"  dates  from  1685, 
and  at  one  time  claimed  all  the  coast  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Sierra  Leone. 
Twice  these  possessions  fell  into  the  hands  of  ^tain,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  and  during  Napoleon's  wars,  and  were  twice  restored.  Between  the 
Senegal  and  the  borders  of  Marocco  rise  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Western 
Sahara  desert,  thinly  peopled  by  nomadic  races,  shunned  by  European  vessels. 

67.  Out  at  sea  lie  the  Cape  de  Verd  Idands  and  the  Canarf/  group.  7be 
former,  after  their  discovery  in  1460  by  the  Venetian  Ca  da  Mosto,  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Portuguese,  but  remained  a  private  property  till  1692, 
when  they  passed  to  the  Portuguese  crown,  and  with  the  settlements  on  the 
opposite  continental  coast  form  the  "  Province  of  Cape  Verd."  The  Canaries 
hiave  been  Spanish  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  Madeira  has 
remained  for  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  except  during  its 
occupation  by  the  British  from  1807  till  1814. 

68.  Of  Marocco  there  is  little  of  importance  to  note.    Shrunk  down  from 
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the  wide  limits  it  reached  to  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  real  power  of  its 
Mohammedan  Sultan  does  not  appear  to  extend  over  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  nominal  area  of  the  country,  which  remains  at  a  low  stage  of  civilisation. 
Fully  two-thirds  of  it  are  in  the  hands  of  the  independent  mountain  chiefs  of 
the  Atlas  range,  who  defy  the  Sultan  to  interfere  with  them.  The  pirates  of 
the  Riff  on  the  north  were  not  checked  by  the  Maroocan  government  till 
1817,  and  even  as  late  as  1856  their  plundering  of  French  vessels  necessitated 
the  payment  of  compensation  by  the  Sultan  of  Marocco.  Similar  outrages  on 
Spanish  vessels  led  to  an  invasion  of  the  country  in  1859,  and  to  the  cession 
of  Teiuan  to  the  Spaniards. 

69.  In  completing  the  circuit  of  the  continent  we  come  to  Algeria,  which  we 
left  in  the  last  chapter  in  the  hands  of  the  "nation  of  corsairs,"  who  by  their 
piracies  had  drawn  upon  themselves  so  often  the  vengeance  of  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe.  While  Napoleonic  wars  were  in  progress  the  presence  of 
strong  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  kept  them  in  harbour,  but  at  the  dose  of  the 
wars  their  raids  began  as  vigorously  as  ever.  The  Americans  this  time  took  the 
lead,  and  after  defeating  the  Algerian  fleet  off  Carthagena  (1815),  compelled 
the  Dey  to  respect  the  American  flag ;  then  the  British  and  Dutch  fleets 
furiously  bombarded  Algiers,  and  rescued  the  Christians  who  had  been 
detained  there,  but  still  next  year  (1817)  the  corsairs  were  as  busy  as  ever, 
and  now  ventured  to  extend  their  piracies  even  to  the  North  Sea.  Between 
this  time  and  1823  French  ships  suffered  severely,  and  in  consequence  of  one 
of  the  disputes  that  arose  the  Dey  wrote  an  angry  letter  to  the  King  of 
France :  to  this  no  reply  was  sent,  and  the  Dey,  summoning  the  French  consul, 
asked  why  his  master  remained  sQent.  To  this  the  consul  is  reported  to  have 
replied  that  a  King  of  France  could  not  condescend  to  correspond  vdth  a  Dey 
of  Algiers,  on  which  the  Dey  struck  the  consul  and  roundly  abused  the 
king.  This  insult  brought  a  French  squadron  to  Algiers  in  1827,  and  for 
three  years  a  blockade  of  the  coast  was  maintained.  In  1830  an  expedition 
of  100  ships  of  war  vdth  40,000  men  effected  a  landing,  Algiers  was  again 
bombarded,  and  capitulated  on  the  6th  of  July.  From  this  time  forward  tiU 
1857  the  arduous  task  of  the  conquest  of  Algeria  was  in  progress.  Seven 
years  of  fighting  were  required  to  master  the  coast-land,  and  the  towns  of 
Oran,  Bona,  Arzeu,  Moetaganem,  and  La  CaUe,  which  lie  along  it  The  Tell 
country,  or  fertile  slope  of  the  mountains  to  the  Mediterranean,  was  not 
brought  under  French  rule  till  1845 ;  from  that  time  till  1847  the  battle  was 
waged  along  the  Maroccan  frontier,  and  then  eastward  towards  Tunis. 
Between  1857  and  1859  the  contest  was  carried  inland  over  the  high  plateaus 
and  down  into  the  Algerian  Sahara  beyond.  Until  1864  sanguinary  conflicts 
were  constantly  occurring  with  the  Ejabyles  or  Berbers  of  the  mountains, 
descendants  of  the  fiery  Numidians.  The  great  enemy  of  the  French  in  this 
conflict  was  Abd-el-Eader,  the  brave  leader  of  the  Arab  tribes  of  Oran,  who  had 
seized  the  opportunity  of  the  downfall  of  the  Turkish  Dey  at  Algiers  to  make 
themselves  independent,  and  who  in  their  later  struggles  against  the  French  were 
aided  by  the  Sultan  of  Marocco.  Hie  capture  of  Abd-el-Eader  in  1847,  after 
he  had  troubled  the  French  for  fifteen  years,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
points  of  the  conquest.  The  arduous  character  of  the  struggle  for  this  posses- 
sion may  be  estimated  when  it  is  known  that  the  French  troops  had  at  times 
to  be  raised  to  a  strength  of  100,000  men,  and  that  a  sum  of  120  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  was  spent  in  military  operations.  Till  1871  the  country 
remained  under  strict  military  rule,  and  it  was  not  till  that  time  that  a  civil 
administration  in  the  provinces  of  Oran,  Algiers,  and  Constantine  could  be  safely 
organised. 

70.  Having  thus  completed  a  rapid  survey  of  the  possessions  which  lie 
round  the  margins  of  AiHca,  we  may  now  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  more 
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prominent  of  the  diflcoreries  which  have  been  made  within  the  vast  continent 
by  the  host  of  European  explorers  who  have  been  besieging  its  hidden  regions 
from  all  sides  during  this  century.  Among  the  earliest  travellers  of  this 
period  were  the  Englishmen  Clapperton,  Oudneyi  and  Denham,  who  started  from 
Tripoli,  and  after  crossing  the  Great  Desert,  first  reached  the  state  of  Bomu, 
in  the  Sudan,  and  saw  the  great  lagoon,  the  Chad.  In  1826,  Msjor  Laing 
first  reached  the  famed  city  of  TimbMu,  which  had  been  known  by  report  to 
£uropeans  since  the  fourteenth  century,  paying  for  his  hardly- won  knowledge 
by  his  life.  Then  the  Frenchman  Cailli6  brought  back  an  account  of  this  great 
centre  of  commerce ;  and  the  German,  Heinrich  Barth,  returned  from  h£  six 
years  of  travel  to  and  fro  in  the  Sudan  (1849-55).  It  was  not  till  after  these 
arduous  journeys  that  any  distinct  conception  could  be  formed  of  the  political 
condition  of  the  great  fertile  belt  of  central  Africa,  which  lies  south  of  the 
barrier  of  the  vast  Sahara.  Then  came  to  light  the  great  series  of  Moham- 
medan states  which  lie  between  Dar-Fur  on  the  east  and  Senegambia  on  the 
west — ^Wadai,  Bomu,  and  the  Felattah  states  on  the  west  of  these. 

71.  The  powerful  state  of  Bomu,  in  which  the  descendants  of  Arabs  are 
the  ruling  race  over  the  far  more  numerous  negro  inhabitants,  had  its  first 
Moslem  luler  as  early  as  1086,  and  seems  to  have  reached  the  zenith  of  its  power 
in  the  eleventh  century,  when  its  limits  extoided  over  Fezzan  on  the  north. 

72.  The  states  lying  westward — Sokoto,  Gando,  Masena,  Timbo — with 
many  minor  ones,  owe  their  fotmdation  to  the  remarkable  negro  race  of  the 
FuliQis  or  Felattahs,  who  appear  to  have  been  converted  to  Mohammedanism 
as  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  have  been  extend- 
ing their  religious  wars  of  conquest  eastward  over  the  Niger  basin  since  1802, 
and  are  even  yet  extending  their  influence  farther  into  tiie  pagan  domain  of 
central  Negroland. 

78.  Among  the  many  notable  points  in  the  progress  of  South  African  dis- 
ooTery,  it  may  suffice  to  recall  here  the  first  crossing  of  the  continent  by 
Livingstone,  and  his  exploration  of  the  course  of  the  great  river  Zambesi  in 
1854-55 ;  the  discovery  of  the  snowy  mountains  of  the  eastern  equatorial 
zone  by  the  missionaries  Bebmann  and  Erapf  in  1849,  and  the  news  they 
gathered  on  their  travels  of  the  vast  lakes  in  the  interior ;  Captain  Burton's 
discovery  of  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  and  Speke's  first  view  of  the  Ukerewe,  or 
Victoria  Nyanza,  in  1858 ;  Speke  and  Grant's  subsequent  exploration  of  the 
Victoria  Lake,  an  expanse  of  water  larger  than  Ireland,  and  their  discovery 
that  the  Nile  flowed  from  its  northern  shores ;  Livingstone's  arrival  at  the 
Nyassa  in  1859;  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  discovery  of  the  Albert  Lake  in  1864  ; 
the  exploration  of  the  lake  chain  of  the  Lualaba  by  Livingstone  in  1866-70 ; 
Lieutenant  Cameron's  journey  across  the  equatorial  region  from  Indian  Ocean 
to  Atlantic  in  1874-75 ;  and  Stanley's  brave  voyage  down  the  Congo  in  1876-77. 

74.  The  labours  of  these  explorers  have  now  given  us  a  general  definition 
of  the  long-debated  problems  of  the  hydrographic  systems  of  Central  Africa, 
enabling  us  to  distinguish,  and  so  far  to  map  out,  the  basins  of  the  three 
great  rivers — the  Nile  flowing  north,  the  Congo  west,  and  the  Zambesi  easti 

75.  Among  the  many  tribal  organisations  and  native  states,  if  they  can  be 
so  called,  which  have  come  to  light  in  central  S.  Africa,  the  most  extensive, 
perhaps,  is  the  central  one  of  UruOf  stretching  across  the  rivers  which  feed 
the  central  Congo  from  the  southward,  over  an  area  not  less  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  state,  at  the  time  of  Cameron's  visit,  was  ruled  over 
by  the  native  king  Kasongo,  and  parcelled  out  into  many  captaincies  under  his 
absolute  authority.  Uhmda,  westward  of  Urua,  is  also  a  great  state,  governed 
by  a  hereditary  chief  styled  the  Mata  Yafa,  or  Muata  Yanvo,  who  has  been 
known  by  report  to  the  Portuguese  on  the  West  Coast  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  to  whom  the  Cazembe  (page  78j  Lb  vassaL    Another  native 
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kingdom  which  has  come  prominently  into  yiew,  from  its  haying  been  rieited 
by  seyeral  travelleTS,  and  from  the  £Eiyoimble  reception  giyen  by  its  mler  to 
Eoropeana,  is  that  of  Uganda^  which  eztenda  round  the  northern  border  of 
the  Victoria  hike. 

We  may  now  cfosb  over  to  Americai  to  review  rapidly  the  politi- 
cal changee  which  have  taken  place  in  that  part  of  the  world  during 
the  present  century  ;  beginning  with  the  Spanish  r^on  in  the  south. 

76.  Britain,  as  we  have  noticed,  was  at  war  with  Spain,  the  ally  of  Fnnoe^ 
when  the  century  began,  and  at  that  time  such  reports  of  the  disaffection  of 
the  Spanish  colonists  of  the  La  Plata  had  reached  Europe,  as  to  incline  the 
English  to  make  an  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  this  territory,  which  had 
alr^y  become  the  most  considerable  mart  of  Spanish  America,  and  whither 
the  steady  tide  of  immigration  from  all  parts  of  Europe  was  setting.  In  the 
year  1806,  accordingly,  a  British  squadron  of  fiye  vessels  entered  the  La  Plata, 
took  Maldonado,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  inlet,  and  landing,  advanced  upon  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  which  capitulated  at  once.  The  triumph,  however,  was 
of  brief  duration,  for  the  people  soon  rallied  and  compeUed  the  British  to 
retreat  to  Maldonado  again.  Reinforced  next  year,  Monte  Video  was  invested 
and  carried  by  assault,  but  a  second  attempt  to  gain  Buenos  Ayres  was  a 
complete  failure ;  and  a  convention  was  entered  intoj  by  which  the  British 
abandoned  La  Plata. 

The  Spanish  American  colonists  thus  gained  a  knowledge  of  their  strength 
in  repelling  a  force  stronger  than  that  of  their  rulers ;  for  a  time  they  had 
remained  faithful  to  Spain,  but  disaffection  showed  itself  unmistakably  when 
the  French  under  Napoleon  had  occupied  Spain,  and  when  the  Bourbons  were 
dethroned  by  him  in  1808.  An  agent  of  Napoleon  was  then  sent  out  to 
induce  the  colonists  to  swear  fealty  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  but  was  put  under 
arrest  for  his  pains.  A  claim  made  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  was 
likewise  rejected  for  several  years^  Under  a  provisional  government,  the  people 
of  the  La  Plata  were  divided  in  opinion,  some  desiring  a  monarchy,  otiiers  a 
new  organisation  and  independence. 

77.  Paraguay  was  the  first  to  assert  her  right  to  self-government,  having 
become  not  only  free  from  the  authority  of  Spain,  but  independent  also  of  the 
other  states  of  La  Plata,  as  early  as  1811.  On  the  other  extreme  limit  of 
Spanish  America,  in  Mexico,  the  dlKontent  which  had  been  gaining  ground 
against  the  viceregal  government  during  Napoleon's  wars  in  the  Peninsula 
broke  out  in  open  rebellion ;  Chile  in  tiie  south  now  also  began  the  war  for 
independence.  The  patriots  of  the  Captain-Genendship  of  Caracas  or  Vene- 
zuela, under  the  leadership  of  the  famous  Simon  Bolivar,  claimed  independence 
in  1810,  but  the  country  was  restored  for  two  years  more  to  its  allegiance. 
In  1813,  however,  Bolivar  entered  Caracas  as  conqueror,  and  was  hailed  as 
liberator  of  Venezuela.  In  1816,  an  assembly  of  representatives  from  all  the 
proirinoes  of  the  La  Plata  met  at  Tueumanf  where  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence was  drawn  up.  Four  governments  were  formed  from  the  former  viceroyal- 
ties  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  Alto  Peru  or  Bolivia,  the  Banda  Oriental  (eastern 
side  of  the  Uruguay  river)  or  Uruguay,  and  the  united  provinces  of  La  Plata. 
The  victories  of  Tuytf  and  Boyaca  released  New  Granada  and  Ecuador,  and 
in  1819  the  republic  of  Colombia  was  declared.  The  battle  of  Maypu 
achieved  the  independence  of  Chile  in  1818  ;  that  of  AyaatchOf  the  freedom 
of  Upper  Peru,  now  called  Bolivia  in  honour  of  the  liberator.  The  republic 
of  Colombia  also  became  independent  of  the  mother  country  in  1819,  and  the 
three  states  composing  it  remained  in  union  till  1880.  Mexico  finally  estab- 
lished its  freedom  in   1824.     Peru,  the  first  formed  viceroyalty  in  South 
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America,  was  the  last  to  set  vp  the  standard  of  independence ;  it  remained  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  Spain  till  1820,  but  then,  aided  by  patriots  from  Chile 
and  by  English  volunteers,  it  quickly  gained  its  independence.  Before  1828, 
the  Central  American  States  had  also  thrown  off  the  rule  of  Spain  and  formed 
themselTes  into  a  federal  republic,  composed  of  the  states  of  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica — a  confederation  which  held 
together  till  1839. 

Thus  before  1825  all  the  vast  continental  possessions  of  Spanish  America 
were  separated  fh>m  the  mother  country  and  divided  into  a  number  of  separate 
republics,  in  too  many  of  which  a  continual  round  of  revolutions  forms  the 
sum  of  their  subsequent  history. 

78.  We  have  already  remarked,  in  noticing  events  in  Portugal,  that  under 
the  threat  of  Napoleon's  invasion  the  royal  family  transferred  itself  thence 
to  Brazil  in  1807  ;  the  seat  of  government  of  Portugal  was  for  the  time  trans- 
ferred  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  After  the  combined  efforts  of  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese had  freed  Portugal  from  the  French,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Maria  in 
1810,  the  Regent  succeeded  to  the  joint  crowns  of  Portugal  and  BraziL  The 
continued  residence  of  the  new  king  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  however,  gave  rise  to 
discontent  at  home,  and  ultimately  to  the  revolution  of  1820  at  Lisbon,  and 
to  the  proclamation  of  a  constitutional  form  of  government  there.  Brazil,  on 
shaking  off  the  imperial  yoke  like  its  neighbours,  found  a  merely  nominal 
revolution  sufficient,  and  accepted  a  hereditary  monarchy  instead  of  a  restless 
republican  system,  its  independence  being  ratified  by  King  Jofto,  and  its 
government  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dom  Pedro  his  son — an  arrangement  which 
has  secured  to  Brazil  comparative  peace  and  prosperity. 

79.  Of  all  the  vast  extent  of  Spanish  America  there  remain  now  under 
the  government  of  the  mother  country  only  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  West  Indies.  The  former,  which  has  long  been  an  object  of  desire 
to  the  United  States,  still  lies  under  a  thoroughly  corrupt  and  oppressive  rule  ; 
Spaniards  alone,  as  in  the  viceroyalties  of  the  continent  in  former  years, 
engrossing  all  the  offices  and  emoluments  of  government,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Creole  or  native-bom  colonists. 

A  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  island  has  partially 
freed  that  portion  of  Cuba  from  the  Spanish  dominion,  and  a  warfare  has  been 
maintained  there  for  ten  years  between  the  patriots  and  the  home  troops, 
of  which  all  the  efforts  of  Spain  have  not  been  able  to  make  an  end. 

80.  The  island  of  Hayti  or  Hispaniola,  lying  between  these  two  Spanish 
possessions  (not  much  inferior  to  Ireland  in  extent),  has  had  a  remarkably 
disturbed  history.  On  its  shores  the  first  settlement  of  Spanish  America  was 
placed  by  Columbus,  and  after  the  aboriginal  Indians  had  been  swept  away  it 
became  one  of  the  earliest  fields  of  negro  slavery.  During  the  seventeenth 
century  the  buccaneers  and  filibusters  of  the  Caribbean  Seas  made  its  western 
harbours  their  great  haunt,  and,  as  they  were  chiefly  French,  this  part  of  the 
island  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  For  nearly  a 
century  the  buccaneers  imported  great  numbers  of  Africans  ;  an  intermediate 
race  of  mulattoes  sprang  up,  and  soon  the  mutual  antipathies  of  these  three 
colours  gave  rise  to  the  terrible  internecine  struggle  of  1791,  which  ended  in 
the  extermination  of  the  once  dominant  Europeans. 

In  1801  a  fruitless  effort  was  made  by  France  to  recover  this  dependency. 
For  a  time  a  negro  named  Dessalines  was  "Emperor  of  Hayti,"  after  which 
revolution  on  revolution  changed  the  political  condition  to  and  fro  from 
republic  to  monarchy  or  despotism.  In  1843  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
or  Spanish  portion  of  Hayti  formed  themselves  into  the  Dominican 
Republic,  which  during  1861-65  placed  itself  under  the  authority  of  Spain, 
but  in  the  latter  year  again  proclaimed  the  republic  and  expelled  the  Spanish 
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troops.    The  western  half  of  the  island  remains  as  the  negro  repnblic  of 
HsytL 

81 .  Retaining  to  the  mainland  of  North  America,  some  important  points  mnst 
be  noted  in  the  history  of  Mejdoo  after  its  rise  to  independence.  After 
Lonisiaiia  had  been  purchased  from  the  French  by  the  United  States  in  1808, 
the  territory  of  Texas,  lying  between  that  and  Mexico,  became  a  debateable 
land,  claimed  alike  by  Spain  and  by  the  United  States  ;  till  1837  Texas  was  the 
scene  of  continual  disturbances  brought  about  by  the  attempts  of  the  Americans 
to  wrest  the  country  fix>m  the  Mexicans,  the  warlike  native  Apache  and 
Comanche  Indians  keeping  up  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  land.  In  1837 
howeyer,  after  an  unsuccessful  Mexican  invasion,  Texas  became  for  a  few  years 
an  independent  republic,  which  in  1845  was  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
As  Mexico  had  never  recognised  the  independence  of  Texas,  this  annexation 
gave  rise  to  a  war  with  the  United  States ;  hostilities  were  carried  on  for  three 
years,  and  the  city  of  Mexico  was  stormed  and  taken. 

During  a  series  of  revolutions  between  1850  and  1860,  such  wanton 
aggressions  were  committed  against  foreign  residents  in  Mexico  as  to  provoke 
the  interference  of  European  powers,  and  in  April  1862  the  French  Emperor 
declared  war  against  the  republic  In  June  of  the  following  year  the  French 
troops  entered  the  capital,  a  provisional  monarchy  was  set  up,  and  the  crown 
was  accepted  by  the  ill-fated  archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian  of  Austria.  The 
repugnance  of  the  United  States  to  the  establishment  of  an  empire  on  its 
borders  led  to  the  removal  of  the  French  troops,  when  the  republicans  immedi- 
ately rose  to  arms,  defeated  the  Imperialists,  and  King  Maximilian,  betrayed 
into  their  hands,  was  executed  in  1867.  After  this  the  republican  constitution 
of  1857  again  came  into  operation. 

82.  The  marveUous  changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in  the  North 
American  continent  by  the  expansion  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
now  claim  attention,  as  they  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  globe.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  four  states  had  been  added  to  the  original  thirteen 
which  lay  along  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  Alleghany  mountains;  now  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  reaches  across  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  In  1800 
the  States  already  had  a  population  of  about  6  millions :  this  has  now  increased 
to  nearly  50  millions  :  the  continent  was  crossed  for  the  first  time  by  Europeans 
in  the  expedition  of  Louis  and  Clarke  in  1804,  and  in  1869  a  railway  had  been 
constructed  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  whole  of  the  interior  was  the  domain  of 
Indian  tribes  when  the  century  began :  now  there  is  but  a  little  remnant,  the 
survivors  of  a  few  tribes,  submissive  and  powerless,  interesting  now  as  they 
are  rapidly  disappearing  or  becoming  Incorporated  with  the  stronger  race. 

A  few  leading  points  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  United 
States  may  be  recalled. 

83.  On  the  death  of  the  first  president,  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Republic  was  removed  in  1800  to  the  city  on  the  Potomac  which  he  had 
planned  for  the  capital,  and  which  bears  his  name  of  Washington.  Three 
years  after  this  the  area  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  more  than 
doubled  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  During  Napoleon's  wars  the  debated 
right  of  search  of  American  vessels  for  British-bom  subjects  to  be  impressed 
into  the  naval  service,  g^ve  rise  to  disputes  and  then  to  a  war,  in  which 
Canada  was  invaded  fit>m  the  United  States,  and  Washington  city  was  taken 
(1814)  by  the  British  fleet.  Peace  once  more  restored,  the  rapid  tide  of 
European  immigration  required  the  formation  of  seven  new  states  within  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  century.^    The  peninsula  of  Florida  also  was  ceded  by  Spain 

1  Ohio  1802,  Louisiana  1812,  Indiana  1810,  Mississippi  1817,  lUinois  1818,  Alabama 
1819,  Mahie  1820. 
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in  1812.  Before  tbiB  time  slavery  Imd  been  gradually  abolished  in  the 
northern  and  middle  States,  bat  was  retained  in  the  purely  agricultural  States 
of  the  south.     Two  sections  were  thus  formed  in  the  Republic 

84.  The  war  with  Mexico  for  the  possession  of  Texas  has  been  previously 
referred  to.  Just  before  the  treaty  which  concluded  it,  after  the  occupation 
of  the  capital  city  of  Mexico  by  the  American  troops,  the  discovery  of  gold 
was  made  in  Upper  California,  an  event  which  was  to  work  the  most 
marvellously  rapid  change  in  the  condition  of  all  Western  America.  The 
Mexican  treaty,  concluded  immediately  after,  added  New  Mexico  and  Upper 
California  to  the  United  Statas  ;  men  rushed  thithes  fVom  all  parts  of  the 
world,  iS!an  FranctMo  rose  as  if  by  magic  to  become  the  great  mart  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  only  three  years  after  the  discovery  of  tiie  precious  metal 
gold  was  exported  thence  to  the  value  of  nine  millions  sterling.  Califomia  having 
been  raised  to  the  condition  of  a  State,^  the  country  inland,  between  it  and  the 
states  already  formed  east  of  the  Mississippi,  was  rapidly  explored  and  incor- 
porated. 

85.  In  1854  the  attempt  to  introduce  slavery  into  the  central  territory  of 
Kansas  led  to  the  first  active  outbreak  of  the  storm  which  had  been  brewing 
between  the  slave-party  and  the  friends  of  free  labour  in  the  United  States, 
and  after  a  violent  contest  the  latter  prevailed. 

At  the  presidential  election  of  1860  the  northern  or  abolition  party  and 
the  southern  slaveholders  were  formally  arrayed  in  opposition  in  Congress, 
and  the  Southern  States  being  outvoted  at  once  began  to  withdraw  from  the 
union.  The  liegislature  of  South  Carolina  was  the  first  to  dissolve  its  union. 
Mississippi,  Florida,.  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  followed  at 
once,  and  a  year  later  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas 
joined  them ;  Kentucky  and.  Missouri,  were  divided  between  the  Northern,  and 
Southern  inclinations.  For  the  capital  of  the  Southern  or  rebel  government 
Michmond  in  Virginia  was  chosen,  and  the  contest  between  the  Northerns  or 
Federals  and  the  Southerns  or  Confederates  began  with  the  battle  of  Bull  HuUf 
near  the  Potomac  river,,  in  July  1861.  In  the  four  years'  war  which  ensued, 
the  decisive  victory  of  the  Fedecals  at  ChaUanoogq,  in  Tennessee,  and  the 
capture  of  Vicksburgou.  the  Mississippi,  nearly  at  the  same  time  in  1863,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  great  turning  points  of  the  war,  as  they  re-opened 
the  highway  of  the  great  river  from  its  mouth  upward,,  and  divided  the 
Confederate  States  into  two  portions.  The  great  battle  of  PeUrdmrg  in  April 
1865,  by  which  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  was  necessitated,,  brought  the 
great  rebellion  to  a  close.  In  1866  all  the  seceded  states  were  restored  to  the 
union,  and  slavery  ceased  to  exist  in  the  United  States. 

86.  The  remote  north-western  provinces  of  America,  discovered  by 
Bering  on  his  voyage  from  Siberia,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Fur  Trading  Company,  as  avast  hunting  ground,  from  1799  till  1867. 
In  that  year  the  territory  was  purchased  from  Russia  by  the  United  States, 
and  has  since  taken  the  title-  of  the  Alaska  territory. 

At  the  present  time  the  Union  consists  of  39  states  and  7  territories,  each  of 
which  is  represented  according  to  its  population  in  the  Congress  of  the  Union, 
but  is  independent  in  the  management  »f  its  internal  and  local  affairs. 

87.  We  now  come  to  British  North  America.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1773,  which  ended  the  ten  years'  conflict  of  the  wars  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  the  French  possessions  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  North  America — 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland — ^passed  into  the  hands  of 
Britain.  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  were  not  formally  settled  as  colonies 
by  the  British  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  French,  who 
with  the  native  Indians  had  kept  up  hostilities  against  the  new  comers,  were 
finaUy  expelled  or  mastered. 
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Newfoundland^  on  the  coasts  of  which  the  French  still  hold  the  privil^ea 
of  the  cod-fishery,  obtained  a  government  of  its  own  in  1728,  and  Labrador 
has  been  incladed  in  its  administration  since  1809.  Prince  Edward  Island^ 
adjoining  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  though  settled  in  1745,  was  not 
finally  annexed  to  Britain  till  1758.  It  takes  its  name  from  Edward,  Duke 
of  Kent,  commander  of  the  Britiish  forces  in  America  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

88.  The  conquest  of  Canada  in  1759>60  has  already  been  noted.  After 
the  territory  had  been  restricted  to  its  present  limits  north  of  the  great  lakes 
and  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  by  the  cession  of  the  six  sovereign  states  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  to  the  United 
States,  it  was  divided  in  1791  for  a  time  into  two  separate  provinces ;  the 
eastern  one,  or  Lower  Canada,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  French  inhabitants, 
retained  its  national  institutions,  and  the  western  province,  or  Upper  CanadA, 
became  the  English  section  of  the  land.  Dissensions  between  these  dilTerently 
constituted  provinces  increased  in  malignity,  till  in  1884  armed  insurrections 
broke  out,  which  were  only  suppiressed  after  martial  law  had  been  proclaimed  ; 
the  result  of  the  movement  being  the  union  of  the  provinces  under  one  govern- 
ment in  1840. 

89.  The  whole  unoccupied  teiritory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  called 
Oregon  (as  far  as  the  55th  degree  of  N.  latitude)  was  claimed  equally  by 
Britain  and  by  the  United  States,  and  by  a  treaty  made  in  1818,  and  renewed 
in  1827,  it  was  agreed  that  this  region  should  be  considered  joint  property. 
Its  increasing  importance,  however,  made  it  necessary  to  have  some  definite 
line  of  division,  and  in  1846  a  compromise  was  made  by  which  Britain  held 
all  the  land  north  of  the  49th  parallel,  the  United  States  all  south  of  that  line. 

90.  Vancouver's  Island,  which  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  been 
accustomed  to  visit  regularly  tor  the  furs  provided  by  its  native  Indians,  was 
brought  prominently  into  notice  by  this  boundary  question,  and  was  granted 
in  1849  to  the  Company,  under  the  express  condition  of  colonising  it.  At  this 
time  the  territory  of  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent  north  of  the  49th  parallel 
was  still  a  part  of  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  The 
discovery  of  gold  here  in  1857,  as  in  California  farther  south,  drew  crowds  of 
adventurers  to  its  shores,  and  when  the  monopoly  of  the  Company  ceased  in 
1858,  the  territory  was  named  British  Columbia,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  colony. 

91.  The  question  of  the  union  of  the  various  British  American  provinces  now 
b^an  to  be  discussed,  and  found  favour  from  the  obvious  advantages  that 
the  plan  would  confer.  It  was  not  till  1867,  however,  that  an  Act  of  Imperial 
Parliament  was  passed  uniting  federally  the  separate  provinces  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  into  one  Dominion  under  the  name  of 
Canada,  with  a  constitution  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Subsequently  the  Dominion  has  been  extended  over  the  North-West  Territory 
(the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  territory  and  Rupert's  Land),  which  was 
acquired  by  purchase  in  1869.  From  this  territory  the  small  province  of 
Manitoba,  embracing  the  basin  of  the  Red  River  next  the  United  States 
boundary,  was  form^  in  1870.  In  1871  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
Island  also  joined  the  Dominion  ;  Prince  Edward  Island  was  added  in  1873  ; 
so  that  at  present  Newfoundland  alone  holds  out  independently  ftom  the  rest 
of  the  group  now  included  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

92.  Scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  rapid  development  of  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  been  that  of  the  Australian  colonies  of 
Great  Britain.  Though  Cook  had  sailed  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  New  Holland,  and  a  British  colony  hod  been  established  at 
Botany  Bay  in  1788,  so  little  was  known  even  of  the  coast-line  of  the  new 
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continent  that  it  was  not  until  within  two  yean  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  Dr.  Baas,  in  H.M.S.  *  Reliance,'  estabUshed  the  fact  that  Van 
Diemen's  Land  (Tasmania)  was  really  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait 
150  miles  in  width.  During  the  year  1808  a  yessel  carrying  a  party  of 
convicts  and  a  small  armed  guard  was  sent  out  from  England  to  form  another 
station,  like  that  of  Botany  Bay,  on  the  shores  of  Bass's  Strait.  This  party 
landed  at  Part  Ph*Up  (the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Melbourne)  but  considering 
the  countiy  too  sterile  left  the  place  and  crossed  the  strait  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  formed  a  camp  at  SulUvan^s  Cove,  where  the  little  settlement  struggled 
through  its  first  years  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  aborigines.  In  1825 
anotherconvict  station  was  placedat  Moreton  Bay,  on  the  north  of  the  New  South 
Walee  coast,  and  West  Australia  was  first  occupied  in  1826,  the  Sumn  River 
being  chosen  as  the  point  of  settlement.  Port  Philip,  after  the  first  cursory 
Tisit  to  it,  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  attention  again  till  1835,  when  a 
stockowner  bartered  a  quantity  of  cloth  with  the  natives  there  for  a  large 
tract  of  land ;  his  schooner  arriving  in  the  month  of  the  Tarra  Yarra  (a  stream 
flowing  into  Port  Philip)  was  moored  to  the  trees  on  its  banks  where  the 
wharves  of  Melbourne  now  stand. 

98.  In  1825,  when  the  settlers  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  numbered  about 
8000,  Tasmania  was  raised  to  be  a  separate  colony,  and  ten  yean  later  was 
under  the  goveraorehip  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  of  Arctic  fame,  under  whom  it 
made  great  progress.  South  Australia  was  unoccupied  till  1836,  when  a  party 
of  200  colonists  latfded  and  began  a  settlement  at  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Adelaide.  The  Swan  River  Settlement  on  the  west  coast  had  not  pros- 
pered greatly  before  1850,  at  which  date,  by  petition  of  the  colonists,  it  received 
the  convicts  who  were  now  refused  by  New  South  Wales,  And  between  that 
time  and  1868,  when  the  transportation  ceased,  about  10,000  prisonen  were 
added  to  its  little  population. 

94.  A  grand  event  in  the  history  of  Australia  was  the  disooveiy  of  gold  in 
the  Port  Philip  district  of  New  Soutii  Wales  in  1850,  causing  the  whole  settle- 
ment to  become  *' drunk  with  gold;"  drawing  men  of  all  avocations — mer- 
chants, sailors,  tradesmen — from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the  diggings.  Up 
to  this  time  the  Port  Philip  district  had  been  b«t  an  appanage  of  New  South 
Wales ;  now  it  was  created  into  the  independent  colony  of  Victoria,  which 
developed  its  roads,  railways,  and  manufactures  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

From  New  South  Wales,  on  the  northern  side,  the  Moreton  Bay  district 
was  separated  in  1859,  to  form  the  colony  of  Queendand, 

95.  As  yet  the  interior  of  the  continent  was  all  but  unknown,  though 
exploren  were  every  year  lifting  the  borden  of  the  veil  which  covered  it. 
Most  prominent  of  all  in  the  long  list  of  Australian  pioneere  stands  M'Douall 
Stuart,  who  after  many  attempts  succeeded  in  crossing  the  continent  from 
South  Australia  to  its  northern  shores  in  1862.  In  consequence  of  the 
favourable  report  given  by  Stuart,  the  Sovth  Australian  government 
determined  to  attempt  the  colonisation  of  the  northern  territory,  which  was 
then  added  to  its  existing  limits.  The  experiment  was  not  successful,  but 
within  ten  yean  of  Stuart's  exploring  march  a  line  of  electric  telegraph  had 
been  set  up  all  along  the  route  that  he  followed  from  sea  to  sea,  uniting 
South  Australia  with  the  Asiatic  and  European  system  of  communication. 
From  a  few  hundreds  dotted  about  at  various  convict  stations  along  the  coasts 
the  population  of  the  five  divisions  of  Australia  has  now  risen  to  upwards  of 
two  mihions ;  exploren  have  investigated  the  interior  in  all  directions ;  the 
large  cities  of  Sydney,  Melboume,  and  Adelaide  have  arisen,  and  settlements 
extend  far  inland  on  all  sides  excepting  the  northern  and  western. 

96.  No  European  is  known  to  have  resided  in  New  Zealand  before  1814, 
and  no  attempt  at  colonisation  vnts  made  until  1839,  when  a  patch  of  land  at  Port 
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yichoUon,  in  Cook  Strait,  was  bought  from  the  natives  for  the  first  party  of 
settlers,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  had  clubbed  together  to  form  a  New 
Zealand  Company.  Wdlington,  the  present  capital,  and  Auddand,  the 
former  seat  of  government  in  the  North  Island,  were  first  founded  in  1840  ; 
yew  Plymouth  and  NeUon  in  1841  ;  Dunedin  in  Otago,  by  a  Scotch 
company  under  the  auspices  of  the  Free  Church,  in  1848  ;  and  Canterbury  in 
1850,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England.  The  first  British  governor 
took  office  in  1840,  and  the  history  of  the  colony  thence  onward  until  1865, 
especially  in  the  North  Island,  is  one  of  almost  constant  warfare  with  the  brave 
and  skilAil  Maori  natives.  This  fine  aboriginal  race,  found  by  the  discoverer 
Cook  living  in  a  state  of  considerable  civilisation,  under  fixed  laws,  has  been 
reduced  by  incessant  wars  from  several  hundreds  of  thousands  to  about  5000, 
the  greater  proportion  of  whom  now  live  peaceably  on  the  North  Island,  sharing 
the  land  with  their  white  neighbours,  but  in  the  altered  conditions  of  life  they 
are  rapidly  dying  off.  Previous  to  1875  the  colony  was  divided  into  eight 
provinces,  but  since  that  date  the  provincial  system  has  been  abolished  by  the 
New  Zealand  Parliament,  and  the  islands  have  been  brought  'under  one 
government. 

97.  North-east  of  New  Zealand  the  archipelago  of  the  VHi  or  Fi^i  Islands 
forms  one  of  the  latest  acquisitions  of  the  British  Crown.  As  early  as  1804  a 
number  of  escaped  convicts  from  New  South  Wales  reached  their  shores,  and, 
remaining  there,  acquired  considerable  influence  in  the  tribal  wars  which  were 
constantly  being  waged.  About  1820  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  began  their 
work  here,  and  so  far  paved  the  way  for  the  arrival  of  white  settlers  that  the 
number  of  these  has  increased  in  late  years  to  two  or  three  thousand.  As 
long  ago  as  1859  the  reigning  chief  Thakombau  offered  the  sovereignty  of 
these  islands  to  England,  and  for  several  years  a  form  of  goveniment 
instituted  \y  the  settlers,  consisting  of  a  council  and  house  of  representatives, 
has  been  in  operation.  In  1875  the  islands  were  formed  into  a  British 
colony. 

98.  With  the  elose  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  age  of  great  maritime 
discovery  may  be  said  to  have  ended  ;  the  voyager  Cook  had  for  ever  dispelled 
the  idea  of  the  great  southern  continent,  and  by  sailing  round  the  icy  buriers 
of  the  Antaretie  circle  had  shown  that  no  habitable  land  lay  open  for  conquest 
in  that  direction.  In  the  far  north  also,  those  who '  had  gone  repeatedly  in 
search  of  the  passage  east  or  west  to  the  Pacific  had  everywhere  been  baffled 
by  the  ice-pack  of  the  Arctic  zone.  Between  these  icy  limits  no  part  of  the 
open  seas  remained  unvisited  by  the  mariner,  no  land  of  any  in)portanoe  could 
be  hidden  there. 

New  tracts  of  great  extent  have  indeed  been  found  towards  the  southern 
and  northern  poles  of  the  globe  during  this  century,  and  each  succeeding 
expedition  has  added  somethiog  towards  the  completion  of  the  full  knowledge 
of  land  and  sea  on  the  fsce  of  the  earth.  But  there  has  been  no  revelation  of 
lands  which  can  ever  be  of  value  for  the  habitation  of  men,  and,  in  later  years 
especially,  exploration  has  taken  an  altogether  new  direction,  and  has  been 
prosecuted  far  more  in  furtherance  of  the  scientific  conquest  of  the  globe  than 
with  the  hope  of  adding  any  new  land  to  that  already  known. 

Towards  the  South  Pole  during  this  century  the  voyages  of  exploration 
have  reached  those  limits  beyond  which  it  seems  impossible  for  men  to  pass 
with  the  present  appliances.  The  South  Shetland  lalest  south-east  of  Cape 
Hoom,  were  found  by  Captain  Smith  in  1816  ;  the  Russian  voyager  Belling- 
hausen  found  the  most  southerly  land  then  known,  Peter  Island,  in  1821 ; 
Captain  Biscoe  discovei'ed  the  coast  he  named  EndeHty  Land  in  1831  ;  Balleny 
the  islands  named  after  him  in  1839 ;  the  French  commander  Dumont  D'Urville, 
Adelie  Land,  in  1840  ;  and  Sir  James  Boss  reached  the  highest  south  latitude 
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yet  attained  in  1841,  discovering  the  barren  Victoria  Land,  with  its  volcanos 
of  Erebus  and  Terror. 

In  the  Arctic  seas,  Parry,  following  the  inlet  tt  Lancaster  Sound,  in  1819 
reached  MdviUe  Island  and  some  others  of  the  large  archipelago  of  barren 
Arctic  islands  to  which  his  name  has  been  given  ;  Scoresby  and  Graah  made 
known  the  fiord  and  glacier  coast  of  East  OreenJand  in  1822-23 ;  the  many 
expeditions  in  quest  of  the  lost  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  ships,  which  had 
gone  on  the  last  search  for  the  north-west  passage,  added  many  hundreds  of 
miles  of  coast-line  to  the  Arctic  American  shores  ;  the  brave  Dr.  Kane  extended 
knowledge  in  Smith  Sound  in  1883  ;  an  Austrian  expedition  in  1872-74 
discovered  the  archipelago  of  islands  north-east  of  Novaya  Zemlya  which  was 
named  Franz  Joaef  Land ;  and  last  of  all,  in  the  British  expedition  under 
Captain  Nares,  after  a  toilsome  Journey  over  the  ice,  Captain  Markham  stood 
nearer  the  North  Pole  than  any  man  had  previously  done.  In  this  Arctic 
region  also  the  unknown  has  been  driven  perhaps  into  the  narrowest  limits  to 
which  the  energies  of  man  can  reduce  it. 

99.  IMscovery,  as  we  have  said,  has  now  taken  a  new  direction,  and  the 
truly  seientiflc  conquest  of  the  globe  has  begun.  The  lands  of  Europe  which 
have  "beea  longest  inhabited  by  civilised  men  are  being  surveyed  and  mapped 
out  with  the  minutest  accuracy  of  detail,  and  in  every  other  region  the 
preliminary  stage  to  this,  the  closer  weaving  of  a  networic  of  routes  of  explora- 
tion, is  ever  in  progress.  Not  content  with  a  knowledge  of  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  seas,  and  of  their  arms  and  inlets,  the  systematic  sownding  of 
these  has  begun,  so  that  their  true  depth  in  every  part  may  be  known,  just  as 
every  height  of  the  land  is  being  more  accurately  measured.  As  the  first 
representatives  of  this  newly  instituted  exploration  of  the  domain  of  the  deep 
sea  by  civilised  nations,  may  be  taken  the  circumnavigation  voyages  of  the 
British  ship  '  Challenger '  (1872-76),  the  United  States  Government  expedition 
to  tbe  Pacific  in  the  'Tnscarora*  (1874-76) ;  the  Oerman  'Gazelle'  voyage  in 
the  same  years  ;  that  of  the  Norwegian  ship  *  Voringen '  to  examine  the  deep 
seas  between  Norway  and  Iceland  in  1875-76 ;  and  the  latest  British  Arctic 
expedition  in  the  'Alert'  and  ^Disowery.' 


III.  PHYSICAL  GEOGEAPHY. 

L  FORM  AND  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

1.  Having  sketched  out  for  ourselves  in  the  previous  chapters 
the  gradual  development  of  knowledge  of  the  earth  by  sea  and 
land,  from  the  times  in  which  the  most  advanced  of  ancient  nations 
knew  only  those  parts  of  its  surface  which  lie  round  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  till  the  present  day,  when  the  clouds  of 
ignorance  have  been  rolled  away  from  all  excepting  the  icy  caps  of 
the  polar  regions,  we  may  turn  to  take  a  general  survey  of  what  is 
now  known  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  world  we  live  in. 

The  earliest  speculators  as  to  the  nature  of  the  earth  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  world  as  a  great  plain,  the  centre  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  land  to  which  they  themselves  belonged,  all 
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outside  tills,  to  the  edge  of  the  plain,  being  filled  up  by  the 
imagined  lande  of  mythical  peoples.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
view  of  the  world  accepted  by  the  Greeks  of  Homer's  time,  which 
represents  the  land  round  central  Greece,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
sea,  passing  into  the  territories  of  the  Cimmerians  and  the  borders 
of  night  on  the  north,  to  the  borders  of  day  and  the  land  of  the 
Pygmies  on  the  south,  and  to  the  Elysian  fields,  the  paradise  of 
terrestrial  heroes,  in  the  fiar  west — all  being  girt  about  by  the  ocean, 
from  which  the  sun  rose  and  into  which  it  was  believed  to  set 

2.  But  already  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Christiaii  • 
era,  when  the  Romans  were  beginning  their  aggressive  wars  against 
opulent  Carthage,  the  philosophers  of  the  schools  of  Alexandria 
seem  to  have  abandoned  these  dreamy  ideas  and  to  have  gained  from 
theoretical  considerations  a  remarkably  clear  conception  of  what  we 
now  know  practically  to  be  the  true  figure  of  the  earth.  Ptolemy 
in  his  Geography  gives  a  calculation  of  the  size  of  the  sphere  of  the 
earth,  and  from  his  time  onward  it  seems  to  have  been  universally 
accepted  by  men  of  learning  that  our  world  was  a  globe.  It  was 
this  belief  that  led  Columbus  to  seek  a  shorter  route  to  the  Indies 
by  sailing  due  west  from  Spain  ;  but  his  supposition  that  on  reach- 
ing Hispaniola  and  Cuba  he  had  really  come  to  the  eastern  shores 
of  Asia  near  Japan,  shows  how  very  erroneous  were  the  ideas  of 
the  extent  of  the  world  in  his  day. 

3.  It  was  not  however  till  after  Magellan  had  first  crossed  the 
Pacific,  and  that  one  of  his  ships  which  had  sailed  out  westward 
from  San  Lucar  was  brought  back  to  the  same  port  from  the  east, 
that  there  existed  any  proof  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  which 
could  be  convincing  to  the  popular  mind,  or  that  any  true  concep- 
tion of  the  extent  of  its  lands  and  seas  was  obtained,  for  before  that 
time  no  one  had  any  idea  of  the  vast  width  of  the  Pacific  We  can 
readily  understand  why  the  earliest  notion  of  the  form  of  the  earth 
should  have  been  that  of  a  flat  disc  floating  in  or  surrounded  by 
water,  since  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  become  convinced  by 
practical  observation  that  the  earth  is  roimd  without  moving  from 
one  spot  on  its  surfeu^e.  The  irregularities  of  the  surface  of  the  land, 
trees,  hUls,  and  valleys,  generally  give  a  broken  horizon,  and  the 
first  idea  suggested  by  looking  at  any  small  space  of  water  is  that 
of  the  apparent  levelness  of  its  surface. 

4.  As  soon,  however,  as  men  began  to  extend  their  journeys  and 
voyages  in  all  directions,  a  number  of  appearances  must  have  been 
observed  which  could  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the 
surfeu^e  of  the  earth  was  curved  and  not  flat.  Watching  the  departure  of 
a  vessel  from  harbour,  as  she  sailed  out  to  sea,  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
noticed  that  the  hull  was  the  first  part  to  disappear,  sinking  as  it  were 
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beneath  tlie  sea,  tliat  tlie  lower  masts  and  sails  were  next  hiddec, 
till  the  top  masts  alone  remained,  before  the  ship  was  finally  lost 
sight  of;  or  if  scanmng  the  sea  horizon  for  the  return  of  a  cargo-ship, 
the  same  appearances  were  noted,  but  in  exactly  reverse  order,  as 
the  vessel  drew  towards  the  port  Such  appearances  could  not  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  and  the  sea  over  it  was 
a  flat  plain ;  but  the  explanation  becomes  clear  at  once,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  surface  is  curved,  the  rise  of  the  curve  being  that 
which  conceals  from  view  the  lower  part  of  the  distant  ship. 

5.  If,  instead  of  watching  the  ship's  arrival  or  departure  from 
the  land,  one  were  sailing  away  from  or  towards  shore  in  the  ship 
itself,  the  appearances  of  the  vanishing  or  rising  land  would  be  pre- 
cisely similar.  The  low  grounds  of  the  shore  are  the  first  to  be  lost 
in  leaving,  the  last  to  be  seen  in  approaching.  On  nearing  the 
low  coasts  of  Holland,  for  example,  the  first  objects  noted  are  probably 
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the  top  of  a  church  steeple  or  the  upper  half  of  a  windmill  which  seems 
to  be  spinning  in  the  sea  itself;  and  it  is  not  till  much  later  that  the 
low  dyke  or  bank  which  keeps  out  the  sea  from  the  land  at  the 
same  level,  comes  into  view.  Tlus  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  and 
yet  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth's  surfeuse, 
and  one  that  can  readily  be  tested  at  any  part  of  the  sea  coast ;  and 
as  we  now  know  that  precisely  the  same  appearances  are  presented 
in  every  part  of  the  world  that  has  been  visited,  and  that  the 
amount  of  the  curving  is  practically  the  same  in  all,  the  only 
conclusion  that  can  be  arrived  at  is  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere. 

6.  On  land  the  visible  horizon  is^  as  we  have  said,  in  most  parts 
broken  by  the  irregularities  of  the  surface,  but  wherever  there  is  a 
plain  wide  enough  to  allow  an  unrestricted  view  in  all  directions, 
the  limit  of  vision  of  the  observer  standing  on  it  is  formed  by  a 
circle  where  sky  and  land  seem  to  meet  at  a  uniform  distance  from 
him  on  all  sides.  At  sea  this  definite  circular  limit  of  the  horizon 
becomes  more  distinct ;  move  in  what  direction  one  may,  the  limit 
of  the  circle  is  never  reached  ;  new  objects  may  rise  on  the  limit 
towards  which  the  ship  is  sailing,  or  towards  which  you  may  walk 
on  the  plain,  while  others  formerly  within  sight  sink  on  the  back- 
ward horizon,  but  the  vessel  or  the  individual  always  seems  to 
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form  the  central  point  of  this  horizon-circle.  This  is  observed 
all  over  the  world,  to  whatever  part  one  may  go,  and  the  same 
height  above  the  sea  level  or  above  the  plain  gfves  practically  the 
same  extent  of  horizon  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  Now  there  is  no 
other  shape  than  that  of  a  sphere  which  would  seem  circular  in 
every  point  of  view. 

7.  It  may  also  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  earth's  roundness  that 
as  one  climbs  a  height  the  circle  of  vision  expands  ;  for  as  we 
ascend  we  are  enabled  to  look  over  a  part  of  the  curve  which  has 
limited  our  vision  below.  Observations  show  that  an  equivalent 
expansion  of  horizon  is  obtained  by  an  equal  increase  of  elevation 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  conclusion  again  is  that  the  earth  is 
a  sphere. 

8.  In  early  days  of  navigation  the  sailors  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean were  wont  to  titeer  by  the  constellation  Arktos,  the  Bear,^  and 
later  by  the  smaller  group  of  stars  to  which  the  name  Lesser  Bear 
was  given,  the  brightest  of  which  we  now  call  the  PoU^ar,  Sail- 
ing north  and  south  between  Qreece  and  Egypt,  they  could  not 
fail  to  notice  how  their  change  of  position  affected  the  altitude 
of  these  stars;  how  as  they  sailed  southward  the  Little  Bear 
seemed  to  sink  down  towards  the  earth,  and  to  rise  again  in  the 
heavens  as  they  steered  northward;  and  the  sailors  of  our  day 
voyaging  in  wider  seas  find  the  Pole-star  rising  over  their  heads  to 
near  the  zenith  as  they  sail  towards  the  Arctic  ice  ;  as  they  go 
south  through  the  Atlantic  the  Pole-star  sinks  down  and  down 
towards  the  horizon,  till  at  length  it  touches  it  and  disappears 
beneath,  while  new  constellations,  among  them  the  Southern  CrosSy 
rise  in  the  heavens  to  the  southward.  On  the  homeward  voyage 
from  the  south  the  Pole-star  again  appears  on  the  horizon,  and  again 
seems  to  mount  the  sky,  till  at  the  port  where  the  ship  started  it  is 
found  to  have  the  same  altitude  as  when  it  was  last  seen  there,  and 
to  the  people  who  have  stayed  at  home  it  has  not  changed  its  posi- 
tion at  alL  Evidently,  then,  the  apparent  movement  of  the  stars  is 
due  to  the  real  change  of  position  of  the  voyager  along  the  sur£ace 
of  the  sea. 

9.  This  only  shows,  however,  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
curved  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  If  the  voyage  were  made 
in  a  due  east  and  west  direction,  the  Pole-star  would  maintain  the 
same  altitude  throughout ;  but  the  apparent  movement  of  the  sun 
and  stars  gives  evidence  of  curving  in  this  direction  also.  If 
the  earth  were  level  from  west  to  east,  the  sun  would  rise  at  the 
same  moment  to  all  places  along  this  line.  But  a  voyager  starting, 
say,  for  instance,  with  his  chronometer  set  to  Greenwich  time,  finds 

1  Fart  of  which  we  already  know  as  the  Plough  or  the  Wain.    (p.  5). 
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that  as  lie  sails  west  the  sun  and  stars  rise  and  set  later  than  at 
Qreenwich ;  till  when  he  reached  the  West  Indies  he  would  find  his 
chronometer  six  honrs  in  advance  of  the  time  of  the  place,  which  is 
called  local  time.  If  he  had  steered  east  to  India  he  would  have 
observed  the  sun  and  stars  nsing  and  setting  earlier  as  he  proceeded, 
till  on  arriving  there  his  clock  would  be  six  hours  behind  the  apparent 
time  in  India.  Reaching  London  again,  his  clock  agrees  with  local 
time  as  before.  This  change  in  the  times  of  sun  and  star  rising  could 
only  take  place  if  the  earth  were  curved  in  an  east  and  west  direc- 
tion also.  The  observation  that  the  shadow  cast  by  the  earth  in 
eclipses  of  the  moon  is  always  circular,  was  made  as  long  ago  as  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  and  affords  another  strong  proof  of  the  globular 
form  of  the  earth. 

10.  Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  actual  size  of  the  earth, 
it  has  already  been  noted  that  the  philosophers  of  the  schools  of 
Alexandria  made  a  wonderfully  close  approximation  to  the  true 
solution  of  this  problem,  though  at  the  time  they  lived  not  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  earth's  surface  was  known  from  actual  dis- 
covery. One  of  these  philosophers,  named  Eratosthenes,  watching 
the  apparent  annual  movement  of  the  sun  across  the  sky,  had 
observed  that  at  midsummer,  «r  the  longest  day,  its  rays  illu- 
mined the  bottom  of  a  deep  well  at  Syene  (Assouan),  on  the  Kile.  By 
observing  the  slope  of  the  sun's  shadow  at  Alexandria  at  the  same 
time,  he  found  that  there  the  sun  was  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  (7®  12')  from  the  xenith,  or  the  point 
directly  overhead  in  the  heavens.  Reasoning  that  if  the  earth  is  a 
sphere  and  its  centre  the  middle  point  of  the  visible  celestial  vault, 
any  change  which  makes  an  alteration  in  the  zenith-distance  of  a 
celestial  object  such  as  the  sun  or  a  star  must  correspond  to  a  like 
distance  on  the  earth's  surface,  he  concluded  that  the  distance 
between  Syene  and  Alexandria,  which  he  found  to  be  about  5000 
stadia,  must  be  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  earth's  circumference,  which  he 
accordingly  set  down  as  250,000  stadia,  a  calculation  which  is  in 
error  only  by  about  a  seventh  from  what  we  now  know  to  be  the 
true  circuit  of  the  earth. 

11.  Thus  to  Eratosthenes  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  ap- 
plied a  true  principle  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  measuring 
the  earth,  the  principle  upon  which  more  accurate  measurements 
are  being  extended  at  the  present  day.  At  intervals  from  the  time 
of  Eratosthenes,  measurements  on  the  plan  that  he  had  adopted 
were  made  both  in  eastern  and  western  Europe,  but  it  was  not  till 
after  the  invention  of  the  telescope  in  the  seventeenth  century  had 
given  new  and  wonderful  powers  of  observation  of  the  heavens,  and 
aid  to  the  labour  of  the  surveyor  on  the  earth  itself,  that  measurements 
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of  large  belts  of  the  earth's  surface  began  to  be  made  with  care  and 
precision.  These  measurements,  which  are  stUl  being  extended  and 
perfected  in  all  civilised  countries,  and  which  form  the  basifl  of 
every  accurate  map,  are  conducted  somewhat  in  the  following  way. 
Two  stations  (it  may  be  several  hundreds  of  miles  apart),  which  lie 
as  nearly  as  possible  north  and  south  of  one  another  (Fig.  14),  are 
chosen,  and  the  difference  of  zenith  distance  of  several  celestial 
objects,  the  sun  and  stars,  is  accurately  ascertained  at  the  same 
moment ;  next  what  is  termed  a  ^  base-line"  is  accurately  measured 
on  the  ground  in  feet  and  inches  at  one  of  these  stations,  and  by 
the  method  known  as  triangulation  the  measurement  is  extended 
over  the  whole  distance  to  the  second  station,  the  distance  of  which. 

from  the  first  is  thus  precisely  found.^  As  the  pre- 
N  viously  determined  differences  of  zenith  distance 
between  the  two  chosen  stations  give  the  number 
of  degrees  contained  in  the  length  which  separates 
them,  the  length  of  a  degree  in  feet  or  yards  or  miles 
can  be  at  once  determined ;  and  hence,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  length  of  a  degree  is  uniform,  the 
circumference  (360°)  of  the  whole  earth  in  feet, 
yards,  or  mUes,  becomes  known. 

12.  Delicate  operations  of  this  kind  have  now 
been  extended  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  India, 
Cape  Colony,  the  East  India  Islands,  the  United 
States,  Peru,  and  in  Asiatic  Russia,  and  have  en- 
abled the  figure  of  the  earth  to  be  determined  with 
great  accuracy.  Aa  a  general  result  from  all  of 
these  measurements,  it  is  found  that  the  earth's 
figure  is  not  precisely  that  of  a  true  sphere  ;  that 
a  degree  measures  68*7  English  miles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  equator  and  69*4  miles  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  poles  of  the  globe  ;  in  other 
words,  that  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  zenith 
distance  of  a  celestial  object  of  one  degree,  it  is 
necessary  to  travel  nearly  a  mile  farther  in  a  north 
and  south  direction  in  the  polar  than  in  equatorial 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  globe  is  flattened  a  little 
at  the  polar  r^on,  so  that  a  section  of  it  cut 
through  the  poles  would,  on  very  minute  measure- 
ment, be  found  to  be  not  precisely  a  circle  but  an  ellipse  very 

1  The  mearared  base-line  is  taken  as  the  known  side  of  the  primary  triangle,  and  when 
the  angles  of  this  have  been  measured  the  lengths'of  the  other  sides  are  readily  derived 
from  it.  From  the  sides  of  this  primary  triangle  a  series  or  network  of  tiiangles  is 
extended  (advantage  being  taken  of  some  marked  point,  hill  tops  or  chnrch  spires,  for 
the  tomor  points  of  the  triangles)  between  the  two  extreme  stations,  and  the  dimen- 
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closely  approaching  one,  and  this  figure,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  flattened  sphere,  is  called  a  ipheroid.  Minute  differ- 
ences in  the  result  of  the  degree-measurements  in  various  parts 
of  the  earth  show  further,  that  the  earth  varies  in  different  parts 
slightly  from  even  a  truly  spheroidal  form.  So  minute,  however, 
are  the  deviations  from  true  sphericity  in  the  globe,  that  they 
could  never  have  been  discovered  without  the  aid  of  powerful 
instruments  and  refined  calculation ;  and,  as  feu:  as  any  of  the  pheno- 
mena that  we  shall  have  to  do  with  here  are  concerned,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  earth  is  a  perfect  sphere  with  a  diameter  of  7900 
English  miles  and  a  circumference  of  25,000  miles  ;  a  degree,  or  a 
360th  part  of  a  great  circle  of  its  surface,  being  sixty-nine  statute  or 
sixty  geographical  miles  long.^ 

13.  In  order  to  describe  and  compare  different  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface,  which  are  so  fsir  apart  that  actual  measurement  be- 
tween them  is  not  possible,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  some  means 
of  determining  their  relative  position. 

It  has  already  been  noted,  as  a  proof  of  the  spherical  form  of 
the  earth,  that  as  one  travels  north  or  south  the  stars  apparently 
change  their  altitude.  If  we  could  stand  at  the  North  Pole,  the 
chief  star  in  the  constellation  of  the  Little  Bear  would  appear  im- 
mediately overhead,  and  all  the  others  would  move  round  it  in 
horizontal  circles.  Coming  southward,  the  traveller  would  see  the 
Pole-star  gradually  sinking  and  the  stars  circling  round  it  dipping 
beneath  the  horizon  as  they  turned,  till  a  point  was  reached  at 
which  the  stars  would  seem  to  rise  vertically  from  the  east  and  set 
due  west  of  the  traveller.  Passing  this,  going  still  southward,  the 
circles  formed  by  the  stars  overhead  begin  again  to  increase  and 
complete  themselves,  till  at  the  South  Pole,  as  at  the  north,  the 
stars  would  seem  to  move  round  in  perfectlv  horizontal  circles. 
The  imaginary  central  line  round  the  earth,  midway  between  the 
poles,  at  which  the  stars  rise  and  set  vertically,  is  termed  the  Equator,* 
since  it  divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  halves — a  northern  and 
a  southern  hemisphere.  A  certain  distance  north  or  south  of  the 
equator  corresponds,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  certain  change  in  the  • 
apparent  height  of  the  stars  above  the  horizon,  and  the  measure- 
ment of  their  altitudes  when  due  north  or  south,  or  of  the  Pole-star 

Bions  of  eaeh  of  these  triangles  Is  ascertained  by  calculation  trcm  that  of  the  first  from 
which  they  spring. 

1 866,000  feety  as  many  thoosand  feet  as  there  are  days  In  the  year. 
The  dimensions  of  the  earth,  in  the  roond  number  on  which  all  calculators  are  agreed, 
are  as  follows  :— 

Qreater  or  Equatorial  diameter 7,926  English  miles. 

Lesser  or  Polar  diameter 7,890  „ 

Equatorial  circumference 24,900  „ 

Area  of  surface 196,900,000  square  miles. 

s  Lat  cs2»0|  to  make  equal. 
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in  the  narthem  hernkphere,  gives  the  mewiB  of  dctenmnmg  the 
latitude  of  a  particahiP  place,  or  its  diatanoe,  expieased  in  d^rees, 
minutea,  and  seconds,  fiom  the  equator,  north  or  Bouth.  Ima^naiy 
dicles,  conceived  to  be  drawn  paiaUel  to  the  eqnator  at  equal  inter- 
vals from  it  to  the  poles,  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  as  they 
approach  them,  are  called  parallels  d  ktitude  (Fig.  15).i     lAti- 

'^^  tude   thus    detennines   the 

distance  of  a  place  north  or 
sonth  of  the  equator,  but 
does  not  describe  its  posi- 
tion, for  any  number  of 
piaoes  might  lie  along  the 
same  paralleL 

14.  To  fix  the  position 
of  a  place  along  its  parallel 
of  latitude,  reference  is  made 
to  the  meridian  of  longitude 
upon  which  it  stands.  These 
meridians  of  longitude  are 
conceived  to  be  drawn  froia 
pole  to  pole  through  each 
of  the  360  degrees  of  the 
equator  which  they  cut  at 
right  angles.      These  lines, 

as  shown  on  Fig.  16,  differ  horn  the  parallel  circles  of  latitude, 

which  diminish  towards  the 

poles,  in  being  all  of  them 

great  circles  like  the  equa- 
tor, or  havii^  their  centres 

in  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

They  also  differ  in  having  no 

naturally  defined    starting- 
point,  such  as  the  parallels 

of  latitude  have  on  the  equa- 
tor.   They   are  all    equal; 

every  one  of  them  has  as 

much   natural  right  to  be 

considered  the  first  as  any 

of  its  fellows.     Thus,  just 

in  the   same  spirit  as  that 

in  which  the  ancient  Greeks 

believed  their  land  to  be  the 


Fig.  15. 


I  /    L' 


Fig.  10. 


centre  of  the  world,  modem  nations  have  chosen  generally  the  meri- 
1  Latitude  and  longitude. ->To  the  ancient  Gieeks,  whose  coasitrj  lay  between  the 
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dian  of  their  capital,  or  of  a  well-known  obflervatorj  within  their 
territory  (Greenwich,  Paiiis,  Washington,  Pulkova),  as  the  zero  point  ^ 
or  initial  meridian  &om  which  to  numher  the  lines  of  longitude 
east  and  west  round  the  world.  These  lines  of  longitude  are  termed 
meridians^  because  eveiy  point  along  each  of  them  has  its  midday 
(meridtes)  at  exactly  the  same  moment ;  it  is  by  observing  the  change 
of  time  at  which  the  sun  comes  to  the  meridian  of  one  place  as  com- 
pared with  another  (most  readily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  chron- 
ometer set  to  record  the  local  time  of  one  of  them,  and  carried  to 
the  other),  that  the  difference  of  longitude  is  determined.  Thus 
Battle  lies  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  51''  N.;  51  x  60  =  3060  geo- 
graphical miles  north  of  the  equator.  The  meridian  on  which  it 
lies  is  half  a  degree  or  30'  east  of  that  of  Greenwich.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  distance  east  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  not 
represented  by  30  geographical  miles,  for,  as  may  be  observed  from 
the  figure  above;,  as  .the  meridians  gradually  converge  towards  the 
poles,  the  degrees  of  longitude  decrease  from  their  value  of  60  miles 
to  a  degree  at  the  equator,  to  no  extent  at  aU  at  the  pole.  Thus 
the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  in  latitude  51**  has  decreased  from 
60  to  38  geographical  miles,  so  that  the  distance  of  Battle  east  of 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  only  half  of  38  or  19  miles. 

1 5.  These  two  sets  of  lines  thus  give  a  framework  upon  which 
the  relative  positicm  of  every  point,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
which  has  been  determined,  can  be  laid  down.  Thus  the  map  of 
the  known  world  has  been  gradually  extended,  and  is  still  in  process 
of  being  perfected,  as  voyagers  and  travellers  to  different  parts  of 
the  earth  accumulate  knowledge  of  its  lands  and  seas,  or  improve  the 
existing  half-knowledge  by  more  accurate  observation. 

16.  When  these  lines  are  laid  down  and  the  map  is  drawn  upom 
the  surface  of  an  artificial  globes  an  almost  perfect  representation  of 
the  earth's  surface  may  be  obtained  ;  but  when  the  attempt  is  made 
to  show  the  countries  of  the  world  on  a  more  convenient  flat  surface, 
or  a  map  {mappa,  a  towel),  it  is  found  to  be  quite  impossible  to 
give  a  true  representation  of  any  large  portion  of  the  earth  in  this 
way.  One  may  readily  understand  this  by  trying  to  lay  down  the 
peel  of  an  orange  on  a  flat  surfisuse  without  breaking  it  at  some  point. 

17.  Thus  geographers  have  been  driven  to  seek  the  least  inac- 

Black  Sea,  the  northern  shores  of  which  hare  an  almost  Polar  winter,  and  the  hot 
deserts  of  AfHca  only  across  the  Mediterranean,  the  habitable  earth  seemed  to  be 
confined  within  nu^row  limits  from  north  to  south ;  bat  from  east  to  west  the  world 
they  knew  offered  no  such  narrow  limits.  "  This  latter  direction,  therefore,  came  to  be 
considered  as  that  of  the  earth's  Unath^  while  the  dimension  along  the  meridian,  or 
north  and  sonth,  was  its  hrmdth ;  and  this  mode  of  speaking  still  remains  to  as  in  the 
terms  Longitude  and  Latitude." — Coaley, 

1  Generally,  but  erroneously,  called  the  prime  or  first  meridian.    The  first  meri- 
dians lie  V  east  and  west  of  the  lero  meridiui. 
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curate  medtod  of  prqjeetinff^  the  Tonnded  snr&ce  on  the  flat  one,  with 
the  Tcsult  that  several  meUioda  are  employed,  e«ch  of  which  has  eome 
advantage  or  minimmn  of  disadvantage  to  commend  it     In  that 
named  the  arthoffraj^ie  projection  (Fig.  17),  the  eye  of  the  obeerrer  is 
conceived  to  be  infinitely  distant,  so 
that,  when  looking  at  the  euth  from, 
a  point  veiticBlly  over  the  equator, 
the  parallels  of  latitude  project  tbem- 
aelTM  aa  straight  lines,  and  the  meri- 
dians  crowd   together  towaida    the 
onter   moiigin  of  the  representation. 
For  this  reason,  though  the  central 
parts  are  well  shown  by  this  projec- 
tion, the  outer  ore  crowded  ti^Uier 
and    reduced  in  breadth.     Another 
f^  jj  method  of  projection  of  the  hemis- 

pheres, named  the  lUreographie  (Pig. 
18),  is  obtained  by  supposing  the  eye  of  the  observer  to  be  at  the 
Bur&ce  of  the  globe,  and  to  be  able 
to  look  through  the  solid  sphere  as 
if  it  were  a  globe  of  glass,  so  as  to 
see  the  countries  which  are  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  these  outlines  are  then 
diBwn  as  they  would  project  them- 
selves upon  a  screen  stretched  over  a 
section  of  the  globe  from  pole  to 
pole,  facing  the  eye  of  the  obaerver. 
On  this  plan,  as  ^own  in  the  fignre, 
the  central  conntries  aie  somewhat 
crowded,  those  on  the  out«r  border 
of  the  map  expanded.     To  obtain  a  pig.  is. 

more    equal    representation    of   the 

equivalent  areas  mailed  out  by  the  meridians  and  parallels,  the 
position  of  a  more  favourable  point  of  sight,  between  those  employed 
in  the  former  projections,  has  been  calculated,  giving  that  which 
is  known  as  the  glohnlar  projection  (Fig.  19),  one  of  the  moat  com- 
monly nsed.  On  this,  the  point  of  view  is  assumed  to  be  also  verti- 
cally over  the  centie  of  the  plane  of  projection,  at  a  distance  equal 
to  the  dne  of  45°  of  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere. 

By  none  of  these  projections,  however,  can  more  than  half  of  the 

1  If  ■  Alt  olrcnUr  dlu  ba  beld  otBt  «  Bit  tnrOuw  so  (hit  the  nuiUght  catnm  down 
perpoidlciilfirlr  Qpon  It,  Itfl  thidav  tU]  be  ft  perfffct  circle  ;  but  LT  It  b«  IncUusd,  Jti 
■hftdowpftHseft  into  an  elllpfle,  vhErh  will  liccome  nnrrowerftfl  the  pUMln  turned,  till, 
wheD  the  \\gh%  fftlls  on  the  ed^  uiil^,  tho  ehiidow  l>«cnmes  &  itnlght  llbe.  Thatthulow 
hpi«  li  aaJd  to  be  projecled  on  the  turfitoe  beneftth.  end  the  plui  of  npreventlog  tlie 
round  lurCiLce  of  too  cftrtb  on  ft  flat  odo  Eb  ftlfto  called  ft  prt^tdlon. 
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earib  be  shown  at  a  emgle  view,  and  in  none  of  thera  ore  the  true 
bearings  of  places,  one  from  another, 
preaerred.     The  entire  terrestrial  sur- 
face, excepting  the  parts  abont  the 
poles,  can,  however,  be  shown  bj  a 
method  invented  bj  a  geographer  of 
Flondere  n&med  Gerhaid  Kaofinon, 
who  first  published  his  chart  in  1556. 
His  device  is  retained  to  this  day  as 
the  basis  of  all  charts  for  the  use  of  sea- 
men, and  is  known  by  the  Latinised 
form  of  his  name  ae  Menattn't  chart 
(Pig.  20).   The  earth  is  here  conceived 
to  have  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  along 
the    length  of  which   the  meridians 
are  represented  by  equidistant  straight  lines.     The  parallels  are  also 
represented  by  straight  lines  at  right  angles 
to  the  former,  but  placed  at  distances  which 
are  increOBed  outward  from  the  equator  to- 
I    wards  the  poles,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
\    true  shape  of  every  individual  part  of  the 
J    land,  and  its  true  bearing  from  every  other 
J    part,  is  preserved,  thoi^h  the  northern  and 
jl    southern  portions  of  the  map,  as  compared 
with  the  equatorial,  come  to  be  grossly 
exaggerated  in  size.     Greenland,  for  ex- 
ample, appeara  to  be  six  or  e^ht  times  as 
lai^  as  the  peninsula  of  India,  whereas 
in  reaUty  it  is  not  half  as  large.     The  maps 
in  the  foregoing    historical    chapters    are 
drawn  upon  this  method,  though,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  the  lines  of  latitude  and 
longitude  have  been  omitted  &om  them. 

18.  When  it  is  desired  to  represent 
only  one  conntry  of  the  world,  such  as 
England,  on  the  map,  another  plan,  which 
gives  more  accurate  results  for  such  a  small 
area,  is  adopted.  This  device  may  be 
understood  by  supposing  a  cone  of  paper  to  be  set  upon  an  arti- 
ficial globe  in  such  a  way  that  the  paper  touches  the  globe  along 
the  central  parallel  of  the  country  to  be  shown  on  the  map.  (In 
the  case  of  England  the  cone  would  be  made  to  touch  along  the 
fifty-third  parallel.)  The  meridians  and  the  parallels  on  each  side 
of  this  central  one  are  then  conceived  to  be  brought  up  to  meet 
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the  cone,  and  to  be  projected  on  it  along  with  the  outlines  of 
the  land  between  them.  When  the  cone  is  unfolded,  it  may  be 
spread  out  on  a  flat  sur&ce.  In  this  case  the  country  lying  along 
the  central  line  of  the  map,  where  the  cone  touches  upon  the 
sphere,  is  represented  with  perfect  accuracy  ;  on  each  side  there 
is  a  small  amount  of  distortion,  which  increases  as  the  area  in- 
cluded in  the  map  is  extended.  Almost  all  the  special  maps  in 
the  second  part  of  this  book  are  drawn  upon  this  plan,  or  on  a 
modification  of  it  which  supposes  the  cone  to  cut  the  globe  through 
two  parallels  of  the  area  to  be  mapped,  which  are  chosen  at  such  a 
distance  from  one  another  that  the  error  is  more  equally  distributed 
over  the  whole  map,  which  is  perfect  along  two  Unes  instead  of  one 
only. 

n.  PROPER  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

1.  How  long  ago  it  is  since  men  began  to  doubt  the  beUef  that 
the  earth  was  the  fixed  centre  of  the  universe,  round  which  the  sun 
and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  moved  in  circles,  cannot  be  known,  but 
the  germ  of  the  system  which  bears  the  name  of  Copernicus,  the 
astronomer  of  Thorn  in  Prussia  (1473-1543),  seems  to  have  existed 
already  in  the  schools  of  ancient  Oreece.  Through  him,  however, 
the  system  of  the  world  now  known  to  be  the  true  one,  representing 
the  sun  to  be  the  centre  round  which  the  eacth  and  all  the  otherplanets  - 
move,  first  gained  definite  form,  enabling  the  complex  and  apparently 
irregular  paths  of  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  understood  as 
parts  of  an  orderly  system.  To  Kepler  of  Stuttgart  (1571-1630) 
is  due  the  subsequent  discovery  that  the  orbit  of  the  planets 
is  not  circular,  but  eUiptical,  one  focus  of  the  ellipse  in  each 
case  being  occupied  by  the  sun.  The  revelation  of  the  governing 
principle  of  these  movements  in  the  grand  law  of  universal  gravita- 
tion, which  gives  completeness  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  imiverse, 
was  left  for  the  English  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1 7  27>  Later  dis- 
covery makes  it  clear  that  the  whole  solar  system,  the  sun  with  all 
its  planets,  has  itself  an  onward  movement  through  space. 

2.  It  is,  however,  with  those  movements  of  the  earth  which 
directly  affect  the  condition  of  its  surfjEU^  that  we  have  here  to  do. 
The  first  of  these  is  its  movement  of  rotationy  whereby  it  spins 
round  continuously  on  an  imaginary  axis  which  coincides  with  its 
polar  diameter,  the  extremities  being  called  the  poles.  This  rota- 
tion is  from  west  to  east  The  second  movement  is  that  of  traii^ 
lotion  or  revolution  round  the  sim. 

3.  Without  long-continued  and  close  observation  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  would  be  impossible  to  convince 
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ourselves  practically  from  any  extemal  appearances  that  the  earth 
really  moves.  We  feel  no  movement,  for  theie  is  no  halt  or  friction, 
and  the  atmosphere  which  envelopes  us,  held  in  its  place  by  gravita- 
tion, forms  an  integral  part  of  tiie  globe  in  its  passage  through 
space,  taking  as  perfect  a  share  in  ift  rotation  as  the  sea  or  land  does. 
Remembering  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  men  accepted  the 
natural  and  obvious  explanation  of  the  apparent  change  of  place  of 
the  sun  and  stars,  by  believing  that  they  did  move  round  the  earth 
from  east  to  west. 

4.  But  without  looking  beyond  the  globe  itself,  it  can  be  shown 
by  experiments  that  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  here  in  error.  An 
experiment  which  is  a  very  convincing  one,  and  one  that  has  been 
made  with  great  care  and  accuracy,^  is  that  of  observing  the  fall  of  a 
stone  or  a  shot  from  a  vertical  height. 
It  may  readily  be  understood  that  if  the 
earth  be  revolving  from  west  to  east, 
the  top  of  a  high  tower  must  describe 
a  larger  circle  round  the  centre  of  the 
earth  than  its  base,  and  must  move  in 
some  degree  faster  than  the  ground  on    *^  pig,  ^i. 

which  it  stands.  If,  then,  a  shot  be 
carried  to  the  top  of  such  a  tower,  it  will  there  acquire  a  rate  of 
movement,  which  will  be  greater  than  it  had  at  the  base  of  the 
tower  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  to  which  it  has  been  carried. 
If  now  the  shot  be  let  fall,  it  will  retain  during  its  descent  the  speed 
of  revolution  that  it  has  acquired  at  the  top  of  the  tower ;  it  will 
decline  a  little  eastward  from  the  perpendicular,  and  will  strike  the 
groimd  on  that  side  of  the  base  of  the  tower. 

A  very  interesting  experimental  proof  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
first  made  by  M.  Foucault,  is  afforded  by  a  freely  suspended  pen- 
dulum. The  plane  of  vibration  of  such  a  pendulum  appears  to  turn 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  sun,  that  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis.  The  pendulum  indeed  maintains 
its  uniform  swing,  but  the  earth  turns  beneath  it  To  illustrate 
this,  suppose  such  a  pendulimi  to  be  hxmg  over  the  pole  of  the  earth 
and  swung  at  starting  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  meridian  of  London  ; 
if  it  vibrates  constantly  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  will  do  so  unless 
disturbed  by  some  force,  the  revolution  of  the  earth  below  it  once 

1  Newton  in  1679  was  the  first  who  proposed  to  prove  the  rotation  in  this  practical 
manner,  bnt  it  was  not  till  about  112  years  after  this  that  Onglielmlni,  geometer  of 
Bologna,  made  experiments  ttom  the  tower  Degli  Asinelli,  which  is  900  feet  high,  by 
dropping  finely  tamed  balls  of  metal  upon  a  cake  of  wax  spread  beneath.  In  1802  a 
a  series  of  expniments  was  made  by  Dr.  Benienberg  from  8t  Michael's  Tower  in  Ham- 
burg, which  is  402  feet  high ;  and  in  18S1  another  extensiye  series  by  Professor  Reich  in 
the  mines  of  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  with  a  depth  of  fall  of  488  feet.  In  ail  of  these  the 
easterly  direction  was  clearly  shown. 

I 
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in  24  hours  would  make  it  appear  as  if  the  plane  of  the  pendulum's 
motion  were  turning  once  round  in  24  hours,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  it  will  coincide  with  every  other  meridian  in  turn. 
This  experiment  has  not  actually  been  made  at  the  pole,  but  has 
been  tried  at  many  different  latitudes  between  that  and  the  equator, 
where  the  effect  ceases.  In  the  latitude  of  London,  such  a  freely 
suspended  pendulum  will  appear  to  change  its  plane  of  vibration 
round  a  circle  in  about  30  hours. 

5.  The  form  which  has  been  assumed  by  the  earth,  the  flattening 
of  its  polar  regions  and  the  bulging  of  the  equatorial,  is  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  the  uniform  rotation  of  the  earth  on  an  axis,  showing 
as  it  does  the  tendency  of  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  are  rotating 
the  most  rapidly  to  overcome  the  force  of  gravitation. 

6.  One  most  important  purpose  accomplished  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  is  that  of  maintaining  the  position  of  its  parts  in  relation 
to  the  sun.  But  for  its  rotation,  the  earth  might  change  its  position 
continually  with  regard  to  the  sun,  the  source  of  its  heat  and 
light,  with  the  effect  of  introducing  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of 
temperature.  The  example  of  a  common  spinning-top  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  effect  of  rotation  in  keeping  a  body  in  one  position,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  balance  a  top  with  its  point  on  the  ground  without 
having  caused  it  to  rotate  ;  once  set  in  rapid  rotation,  however,  it 
requires  considerable  force  to  upset  it  It  is  with  this  veiy  object 
of  keeping  a  projectile  in  one  constant  position,  by  means  of  rapid 
rotation  during  its  flight,  that  rifling  is  used  in  guns  and  cannon. 
The  top  slackens  its  speed  and  falls  at  last  because  its  motion  has 
been  overcome  by  the  friction  of  the  point  on  the  ground,  and  of 
the  air  around  it  The  earth,  revolving  in  empty  space,  carrying 
its  atmosphere  with  it,  continues  to  rotate  because  there  is  no 
friction  to  retard  its  motion.  The  most  ancient  astronomical  observa- 
tions, compared  with  those  of  the  present  day,  show  that,  for  2000 
years  at  least,  the  earth  has  not  perceptibly  slackened  its  speed  of 
rotation. 

7.  The  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  gives  the  interpretation 
of  most  of  the  apparent  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, — ^the 
apparent  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  east,  its  passage  across  the  sky 
during  the  day,  and  its  setting  in  the  west,  as  well  as  the  similar 
movements  of  all  the  stars  by  night  The  turning  of  any  part  of 
the  earth  towards  and  away  from  the  illuminating  sun  into  the 
shadow  gives  alternate  day  and  night.  The  time  elapsing  between 
two  successive  passages  of  a  place  beneath  the  sun  gives  the  astro- 
nomical day  of  24  hours  ;  the  civil  day  of  like  period  is  reckoned 
from  one  midnight  to  another,  or  from  the  moment  when  the  place 
is  farthest  turned  from  the  sun  till  its  return  to  that  station.     Since 
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eveiy  point  of  earth's  suifiice,  from  eaat  to  west,  or  along  each  of 
the  paiallels  of  latitude,  necessarily  has  a  different  meridian^  or 
has  its  midday  at  a  different  time,  it  foUows  that  at  any  moment 
all  times  of  day  and  night  may  he  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe.  One  place  on  a  particular  parallel  may  he  turning  from 
shadow  into  sunlight,  and  have  its  morning  ;  while  a  second,  distant 
eastward  from  the  first  by  a  quarter  of  the  circumference,  has  its 
midday ;  a  third,  at  a  like  distance  farther  on,  is  just  revolving 
from  tiie  lighter  aide  of  the  east  into  the  darkness,  and  has  its  even- 
ing ;  and  a  fourth,  a  quarter  of  the  circumference  fiirther,  is  in  the 
deepest  of  the  midnight  shadow.  Thus,  when  the  parts  of  America 
about  the  Mississippi  are  revolving  into  the  morning  light,  it  is 
already  noon  in  the  British  Isles,  evening  on  the  delta  of  the  Qanges 
in  India,  and  midnight  in  New  Zealand. 

8.  But  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  does  not  interpret  all  the 
apparent  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     In  a  former  chapter 
we  have  been  observing  how,  day  by  day  and  week  by  week,  the 
sun  seems  to  change  its  position  in  the  sky ;  how  it  rises  gradually 
from  the  low  flat  arch  it  seems  to   make  in  midwinter,  higher  and 
higher  in  spring,  till  at  midsummer  it  takes  its  highest  arch  across 
the  heavens,  and  then  sinks  gradually  back  again,  throwing  longer 
and  longer  shadows,  till  they  are  longest  in  midwinter  again.     Thus, 
in  the  course  of  the  period  of  time  we  caU  a  year,  the  sun  has  com- 
pleted one  series  of  apparent  changes,  from  its  lowest  arch  to  its 
highest,  and  back  to  the  lowest  again.     In  this  case,  as  in  the  former 
one  of  the  sun's  apparent  passage  across  the  sky,  the  first  evidence 
of  the  senses  is  that  the  earth  is  standing  still  and  the  sun  moving 
to  and  fro  in  the  heavens.     The  apparent  change  is,  however,  in 
Had  due  to  the  real  movement  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  ;  and 
just  as  one  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  gives  one  day,  so  the 
time  of  one  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  defines  the  year 
of  365^  days. 

9.  Evidence  of  this  second  great  movement  of  the  earth — ^that 
of  translation  in  an  orbit  roimd  the  sun — ^is  not  derivable  from 
anything  that  can  be  experienced  on  the  earth  itself,  but  depends 
wholly  upon  observation  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies  and  their 
apparent  movementa  To  understand  these  we  should  consider  the 
distance  between  the  sun  and  earth,  and  their  comparative  sizesL 

The  distance  between  sun  and  earth,  as  determined  by  astro- 
nomers, is  in  round  numbers  92  millions  of  miles.  If  an  express 
train  had  started  to  accomplish  the  distance  in  the  year  1700,  and 
maintained  its  speed  all  the  way,  it  would  by  this  time  be  approach- 
ing the  sun. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  fnagmtud^  of  the  sun.     Its  diameter  is 
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106  times  tbat  of  the  earth  nearly,  and  in  balk  ita  ya&t  globe 
is  a  million  and  a  quarter  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth. 
Figures,  however,  give  no  adequate  conception  of  this  enormous 
disproportion  in  size ;  a  more  distinct  idea  will  be  obtained  if 
we  compare  the  sun  to  a  globe  of  six  feet  in  diameter ;  then 
the  earth  on  the  same  scale  will  be  represented  by  a  little  pellet 
of  the  same  diameter  as  a  threepenny  piece.  Or  if  you  take  the 
length  of  a  page  of  this  book  to  represent  the  sun's  diameter,  that 
of  the  earth  will  be  smaller,  on  the  same  scale,  than  one  of  the 
letter  o  types  on  the  page.  Now,  it  would  be  quite  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  that  such  a  vast  body  as  the 
sun  should  revolve  round  one  comparatively  so  minute  as  the  earth ; 
but  quite  in  accordance  with  it  that  the  earth  should  belong  to  a 
system  of  planets  circling  round  the  sun. 

10.  The  analogous  movements  of  the  other  planets,  as  seen  from 
the  earth,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  this  orbital  movement  of  the 
earth.  These  are  seen  to  disappear  and  reappear  behind  the  sun, 
and  the  telescope  shows  that  each  has  a  greater  or  less  surfiice 
enlightened,  and  has  greater  or  less  apparent  size,  according  to  its 
position. 

1 1.  By  means  of  the  telescope,  also,  it  has  been  observed  that  each 
of  the  fixed  stars  apparently  describes  a  small  ellipse  round  its  true 
position  within  the  period  of  a  year,  an  appearance  which  can  only  be 
interpreted  by  admitting  it  to  be  the  effect  of  the  movement  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun.  These  stars  are  so  immensely  distant  from  the 
earth,  even  as  compared  with  the  sun*s  distance,  that  this  apparent 
and  very  slight  change  of  their  position  in  the  heavens  can  only  be 
determined  by  close  scrutiny,  so  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
they  are  for  us  fixed,  and  the  interval  of  time  between  two  successive 
passages  of  one  of  these  stars  over  the  meridian  of  any  place  (the 
sidereal  day)  marks  the  true  time  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its 
axis.  The  interval  between  two  successive  passages  of  the  sun  over 
a  meridian  (the  solar  day  by  which  we  reckon)  is,  however,  ob- 
served to  be  longer  by  about  four  minutes  than  the  interval  between 
two  passages  of  a  star.  Why  should  this  be?  If  the  earth  simply 
revolved  on  its  axis,  and  had  no  other  movement,  the  sun  and 
the  stars  would  reach  the  meridian  after  the  same  interval  The 
fact  is  that  the  solar  day  does  not  represent  merely  one  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  but  this  movement,  combined  with  that  of 
a  movement  of  translation  through  space  round  the  sun.  This 
movement  of  translation  through  a  circuit  of  360°  round  the  sun  is 
accomplished  in  a  year,  or  365  days ;  so  that  nearly  a  degree  of  the 
circuit  is  traversed  by  the  earth  every  day.  But  a  360th  part  of  a 
day  of  twenty-four  hours  is  four  minutes;  so  that  the  change  of 
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podtion  of  the  eartli  due  to  one  day's  advance  in  the  annual  circuit 
round  the  sun  corresponds  to  an  addition  of  four  minutes  to  the 
time  of  daily  revolution. 

The  observed  difference  in  length  of  the  sidereal  and  solar  day 
thus  gives  us  another  evidence  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun.^ 

12.  But  the  path  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  is  not  a  circle. 
Accurate  measurement  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  at 
different  times  shows  this  to  be  the  case.  From  one  part  of  the 
earth's  orbit  the  sun's  diameter  is  measurably  smaller ;  from  another 
it  IB  sensibly  kiger;  and  this  appearance  can  result  from  no  other 
cause  than  the  greater  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  at  one 
period  than  at  another.  The  sun's  apparent  diameter  increases  up 
to  the  beginning  of  January,  and  at  that  time  the  earth  is  aaid  to 
be  in  periheUon^  (near  the  sun) ;  thenceforward  till  July  the  appa- 
rent size  of  the  sun  decreases,  so  that  in  July  the  earth  is  said  to  be 
in  apheUon  (distant  from  the  sun).  The  change  of  its  distance  from 
the  sun  between  these  times  is  found  to  be  nearly  l-30th  of  the 
mean  distance,  or  about  three  millions  of  miles.  Now,  since  the 
sun  is  the  great  source  of  heat,  it  seems  at  first  sight  fedr  to  assume 
that  the  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  earth's  surface  must  be 
much  greater  at  one  part  of  the  orbit—that  in  which  it  approaches 
nearest  to  the  sun — than  at  the  other  extreme.  Here,  however,  a 
remarkable  law  comes  in  to  show  that  the  distribution  of  heat  is 
after  all  equalised ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
earth  in  its  path  varies  in 
such  a  proportion,  that  ex- 
actly equal  amounts  of  heat 
are  received  by  it  from  the 

sun  in  passing  over  equal    f4rtJM*m\ ^IhuM )-*)*h*«» 

angles  round  it 

13.  The  accompanying 
diagram  (Fig.  22)  gives  an 
exaggerated  representation  Fig.  23. 

of  the  ellipse  of  the  earth's 

orbit    If  we  suppose  it  to  be  divided  into  two  segments  by  the  line 
AB  passing  through  the  sun,  and  the  earth  to  circulate  from  A 

1  It  ii  an  interartlng  experiment,  and  one  that  lequires  no  instramenta,  to  e8tal>- 
liah  this  fact  for  onraelvea.  To  do  thia,  it  is  only  necessary  to  stand  to  the  north  of 
some  well-defined  yertlcal  oljeot,  such  as  the  angle  of  a  house  or  a  flagstaff,  and  by 
placing  the  eye  at  a  certain  fixed  point,  to  note  by  watch  the  exact  times  of  two  dis- 
appeaiances  of  the  same  fixed  star  (choosing  a  bright  one)  behind  the  building.  Next, 
ODserre  the  times  of  two  disappearances  of  the  same  edge  of  the  sun  behind  the  same 
Tertieal  line,  using  a  bit  of  smoked  glass  to  protect  the  eye,  and  compare  the  length  o. 
the  sidereal  day— the  interval  between  the  two  disappearances  of  the  star— with  the 
solar  day,  or  the  interval  between  the  two  correspondiAg  passages  of  the  sun. 

s  Pert  near,  heliot  sun ;  apo  ttom/Mlios  sun. 
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through  the  perihelion  point  round  to  B,  it  will  have  passed  through* 
180°;  and  as  many  degrees  will  be  passed  through  in  completing  the 
circuit  from  B  round  through  aphelion  to  A  again.  But  these  segments 
will  be  passed  through  in  unequal  times  ;  that  on  the  side  of  peri- 
helion in  shorter,  the  opposite  in  longer  tune,  in  proportion  to 
their  area ;  the  more  rapid  passage  through  the  smaller  segment 
compensating  for  the  greater  proximity  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  there, 
and  thus  maintaining  an  equilibrium  of  heat-supply  from  equinox 
to  equinox. 

14.  Admitting  the  fact  of  the  earth's  motion  of  translation  round 
the  sun,  this  in  itself  does  not  account  for  the  apparent  change 
of  the  sun's  altitude  in  the  heavens  from  week  to  week  that  we  have 
been  observing.  To  explain  this  we  must  consider  next  the  position 
with  regard  to  the  sun  which  the  earth  maintains  in  its  annual 
transit.  We  have  seen  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion in  free  space,  its  axis  must  maintain  the  same  direction  ; 
that  is,  it  must  always  remain  parallel  to  itselfl  Suppose  now  that 
this  axis  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  movement  round 
the  sun,  or  to  an  imaginary  radius  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  as  in 
Figure  23,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  would  bring  every  part  of  its 
surface  in  succession  beneath  the  sun's  light  and  heat ;  a  great  circle 
passing  through  the  poles  would  always  divide  the  illuminated  from 
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the  shadow  side ;  day  and  night  would  be  of  equal  length  all  over 
the  world,  and  all  the  year  round.     But  now  suppose  the  earth's 
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axis  weie  parallel  to  the  plane  of  motion  round  the  sun,  as  in 
Figure  24,  it  is  evident  that  during  a  long  period  of  the  passage 
round  the  sun,  one  half  of  the  earth  would  remain  in  constant 
darkness,  while  the  other  half  had  lasting  daylight ;  one  side  would 
experience  the  severest  frosts,  while  the  other  was  burned  up  with 
excessive  heat. 

15.  The  actual  position  of  the  earth's  axis  is  neither  that  of 
the  first  nor  the  second  supposed  case,  but  in  an  intermediate 
position,  inclined  66}°  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  called  that  of  the 
eclipHe,  being  the  plane  in  which  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon 
can  alone  take  place.  In  other  words,  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  in- 
clined 23}**  from  one  that  would  be  perpendicular  to  a  ray  from 
the  sun. 

16.  The  position  which  the  earth  thus  occupies  relatively  to  the 
sun  at  various  stages  of  its  annual  round  will  be  best  understood  by 
reference  to  the  illustration  on  the  opposite  page.  This  shows  the 
earth  at  four  positions  in  its  orbit,  eadi  90°  apart  The  shaded  por- 
tions here  represent  the  dark  or  night  hemisphere,  the  bright  those 
which  are  under  the  sun's  light.  When  the  earth  is  in  the  positions 
A  and  C  the  sun  is  vertically  over  the  intersection  of  the  planes  of 
the  equator  and  ecliptic  In  these  positions,  which  correspond  to 
those  which  the  earth  reaches  in  March  and  September,  the  boundary 
between  the  lightened  and  dark  sides  runs  exactly  along  a  meridian 
and  through  the  poles.  For  the  time  every  point  on  its  surfisu^ 
describee  half  its  daily  rotation  in  darkness,  half  in  light ;  so  that 
day  and  night  are  each  twelve  hours  long  all  over  the  globe.  Hence 
the  term  equinox.  The  earth  is  in  the  position  A  at  the  time  of 
the  vernal  or  spring  equinox,  and  at  C  during  the  autumnal 
equinox,  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  As  the  eiurth  reaches  the 
position  B,  its  axis  continues  to  point  in  the  same  direction,  its 
northern  pole  appears  to  incline  more  and  more  towards  the  sun, 
allowing  a  still  increasing  part  of  each  circle  of  latitude  north  of  the 
equator  to  be  reached  by  the  sun,  which  consequently,  to  an  observer 
at  any  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  as  in  England,  seems  to 
rise  more  and  more  in  the  heavens,  and  to  make  a  higher  and  larger 
arch.  The  days  consequently  grow  longer  and  longer,  till,  when  the 
earth  has  reached  the  }k)eition  B,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  sun  is 
vertical  over  the  northern  tropic  or  turning  point,  l^e  Tropic  of 
CanceTf  and  the  North  Pole  with  all  the  lands  round  it  within  a 
radius  of  23}**,  or  within  the  Arctic  C7/rc/«,  remains  constantly  enlight- 
ened. At  the  same  time,  all  within  a  similar  radius  roimd  the 
South  Pole  turns  in  continued  darkness.  This  then  is  the  position 
of  the  summer  ioistice  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  so  called  because 
when  reaching  the  tropic  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  varies  so  little  from 
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day  to  day  as  to  seem  to  stand  still.  Advancing  round  another  qnarter 
of  its  circuit,  the  earth  approaches  the  position  of  the  autumnal  equinox, 
when  days  and  nights  are  again  equalised  ;  passing  this,  on  towards 
the  position  D,  the  southern  half  of  the  earth,  as  you  will  under- 
stand from  the  illustration,  seems  to  become  inclined  towards  the 
sun  ;  to  us  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  sun  then  seems  to  travel 
by  a  lower  and  lower  arch  through  the  sky,  and  the  days  become 
shorter  and  shorter.  For  the  southern  hemisphere,  however,  they 
are  now  increasing  in  length,  till  at  last  the  whole  of  the  circle  of 
23^*  roimd  the  South  Pole,  the  Antaretie  cap  of  the  earth,  comes  into 
continued  daylight,  the  sun  at  the  same  time  reaching  its  southern 
turning  point  or  tropic,  23^**  south  of  the  equator,  called  the  Tropic 
of  Cfapricom.  This  then  is  the  midwinter  position  of  the  northern, 
the  midsummer  position  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

17.  We  can  now  understand  why  it  la  that  the  sun's  path  seems 
to  rise  and  sink  gradually  during  the  year.  In  the  illustration,  the 
true  sizes  of  the  sun  and  earth  could  not  be  shown,  and  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  be  misled  by  it.  From  the  immense  distance  of  the 
Sim  its  rays  reach  the  earth  in  parallel  lines,  not  in  divergent  rays 
as  a  glance  at  the  illustration  might  suggest  Remembering  this,  if 
you  draw  a  line  parallel  to  a  radius  from  the  sun,  to  meet  the 
latitude  of  50^  N.  (that  of  south  England)  on  the  side  of  the  earth 
next  to  the  sun  in  the  summer  and  winter  positions  B  and  -D,  you 
will  notice  what  a  large  angle  the  sun's  rays  form  with  the  earth  at 
that  latitude  in  midsummer,  and  how  small  an  angle  in  winter.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  the  latitude  of  London  the  sun  appears  to  vary  in  its 
meridian  or  midday  altitude  above  our  horizon,  increasing  its  arch 
gradually  from  one  of  a  height  of  15**  in  midwinter  to  one  of  62*  in 
midsummer. 

18.  Since  the  sun  is  the  great  source  of  the  heat  which  is  ex- 
perienced on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  follows  that  the  temperature 
of  any  part  of  the  surface  mainly  depends  upon  the  amoimt  of  sun- 
shine it  receives.  When  any  pmi;  of  the  earth  is  turned  towards  the 
sun  it  is  receiving  heat,  when  it  has  turned  away  from  the  sun  at  night 
into  the  darkness,  it  rapidly  parts  with  heat  by  radiation.  As  the 
average  temperature  of  every  place  on  the  earth,  observed  from  year 
to  year  carefully  by  thermometer,  is  found  to  remain  very  nearly  con- 
stant, it  follows  that  the  whole  quantity  of  heat  received  from  the  sun, 
and  the  amount  radiated  away  into  space,  must  be  nearly  balanced ; 
there  is  no  accumulation  of  heat  going  on  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  no  rapid  increment  of  cold  in  any  region. 

19.  The  amount  of  heat  received  by  any  place  during  the  year, 
however,  varies  not  only  with  the  time  of  its  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays,  or  the  length  of  day  and  night,  but  in  a  still  greater  degree 
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Fig.  25. 


with  tlie  angle  of  incidence  of  the  solar  rays,  the  apparent  height 
of  the  sun  above  its  horizon.  It  is  obvious  that  the  rays  which 
ML  vertically  are  the  most  concentrated  of  all,  and  that  those 
which  fall  slantingly  are  more  diffused,  the  diffusion  increasing 
with  the  amount  of  obliquity.  This  will  be  readily  understood 
from  the  accompany- 
ing diagram  (Fig.  25), 
which  represents  a  ray 
of  light  of  the  same 
breadth  striking  the 
ground  at  three  differ- 
ent angles!  When  it 
MLb  perpendicularly 
it  is  concentrated  on 
a  space  of  the  ground 
which  is  only  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  the  ray  ;  as  the  angle  of  incidence  decreases,  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  ray  are  spread  over  a  much  greater  breadth, 
and  are  weakened  in  proportion. 

20.  This  feust  of  decrease  of  temperature  with  increasing  obli- 
quity of  incidence  of  the  sun's  rays  enables  us  to  understand  both 
those  variations  of  temperature  which  are  experienced  between  the 
poles  and  the  equator,  and  the  changes  of  warmth  during  the  period 
of  a  day,  from  the  cool  morning,  when  the  earth  is  turning  to 
meet  the  sun's  ahnost  level  rays  up  to  the  heat  of  midday,  when 
its  light  is  pouring  down  upon  us  from  the  crown  of  its  arch  in  the 
sky. 

21.  Thus  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  globe,  receiving  the  most 
direct  rays,  are  the  hottest  of  all ;  the  zone  between  the  two 
tropics,  or  apparent  turning  points  of  the  sun,  in  which  the  sun 
can  never  appear  at  a  greater  distance  than  twice  the  distance  of 
each  tropic  from  the  equator  (23^  +  23^),  or  47°  from  the  zenith 
of  an  observer  in  any  part  of  the  zone,  is  on  this  account  called 
the  torrid  or  hot  zone.  It  has  little  seasonal  change.  Between  the 
tropics  and  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circle,  the  sun's  midday  altitude 
has  a  range  nearly  from  the  zenith,  on  the  borders  of  each  tropic, 
down  to  the  horizon  on  the  skirts  of  the  polar  circles ;  the  belts 
marked  out  between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles  are  thus  called 
the  temperate  zones,  and  have  very  marked  seasonal  changes.  The 
caps  of  the  globe  within  the  polar  circles,  each  of  which  receives 
but  scanty  heat  from  the  almost  horizontal  rays  of  the  sun  during 
its  long  daylight,  and  is  in  the  shadow  side  of  the  earth  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  each  year,  are  the  coldest  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
are  thus  appropriately  called  the  frigid  zones,  or  the  Arctic  and 
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Anta/rctic  regions.     In  tliese  the  sun  never  appears  at  a  higher  level 
above  the  horizon  than  twice  23^  or  47  d^rees. 

22.  A  ray  of  sunlight,  besides  being  more  diiFused  or  spread 
over  a  larger  space  in  reaching  the  earth  at  a  low  angle,  loses  part 
of  its  heat  by  absorption  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  :  the  £Eirther  a 
ray  has  to  pass  through  the  air,  or  the  more  obliquely  it  falls,  the 
more  its  heat  will  then  be  (ibsorbed.  Part  is  also  reflected  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  lost  to  the  earth,  the  loss  on  this  account  being 
also  greater  the  more  the  obliquity  increases. 

23.  From  all  these  considerations  it  results  that  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  earth  from  the  vertical  sun, 
the  quantity  is  reduced  by  about  a  fourth  when  the  sun's  meridional 
altitude  is  60',  by  a  third  when  it  is  60%  by  nearly  a  half  when  it 
is  36^  and  by  about  three-fourths  of  its  amount  when  the  sun's 
altitude  is  25^  When  the  sun's  arch  is  as  little  as  5**  above  ike 
horizon,  the  comparative  amount  of  heat  received  from  its  rays  is 
but  xirrtih  part  of  that  given  by  the  vertical  sun ;  a  result  which 
enables  us  to  understand  why  it  is  that  during  the  long-continued 
daylight  experienced  within  the  polar  circles  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  the  ice  which  characterises  these  regions  is  not  entirely  melted 
away  by  the  sun*s  rays. 

24.  If  there  were  no  other  circumstances  affecting  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  sun's  heat,  or  if  the  earth  were  perfectly  uniform  in 
surface,  the  temperature  of  each  belt  would  decrease  equally  at  each 
season  by  the  parallels  of  latitude  from  the  equator  to  tiie  poles, 
and  the  zones,  torrid,  temperate,  and  frigid,  with  their  definite 
boundaries,  would  be  precise  limits  of  climate ;  but  other  causes 
intervene  to  disturb  the  regularity  of  these  divisions,  and  this  leads 
us  to  consider  next  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  globe. 


III.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LAND  AND  SEA 

1.  We  have  noticed  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
discovery  how  for  centuries  after  Columbus  had  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  Magellan  had  sailed  through  the  vast  breadth  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  men  clung  still  to  the  idea  of  a  great  southern  continent,  a 
land  that  must  exist,  it  was  thought,  to  maintain  the  balance  of  the 
great  continents,  the  coast-lines  of  which  were  beginning  to  be  known 
in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  how  Tasman,  when  he  discovered 
New  Zealand,  following  this  idea,  believed  it  to  be  no  other  than 
a  part  of  Staaten  Land  which  his  countrymen  Schouten  and  Lemaire 
had  seen  to  southward  of  Magellan's  Strait ;  and  how  it  was  not  till 
Cook,  in  his  great  voyages  during  the  eighteenth  century,  had  sailed 
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back  and  forward  zigzag  aU  tlirough  the  region  in  which  this 
mythical  aouthem  continent  had  been  depicted  upon  the  maps  of 
the  world,  finding  nothing  but  sea  up  to  the  ice-bairieiB  of  the 
Antarctic  region,  that  the  enormoua  expanse  of  water  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  of  the  globe  was  finally  realised. 

2.  Now  that  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  coast-lines  of  the  globe 
have  been  mapped  out,  it  requires  but  a  glance  at  the  chart  of  the 
world  to  convince  oneself  that  the  sea  covers  a  far  greater  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  than  is  exposed  as  dry  land.  About  three 
quarters  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  ocean,  leaving  only  one 
quarter  above  the  sea  ;  or,  if  we  measure  still  more  accurately,  we 
find  that  of  the  197  millions  of  square  miles  of  the  globe's  superficial 
area,  62  millions  only  are  occupied  by  land,  and  146  millions  by 
water. 

3.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  is  a 
veiy  iiT^ular  one  ;  that  the  land  is  crowded  together  in  that 
hemisphere  which  is  north  of  the  equator,  and  that  this  half  of  the 
globe  has  nearly  three  times  as  much  land  as  the  corresponding 
southern  hall  If,  however,  we  suppose  the  globe  to  be  divided  into 
hemispheres,  one  of  which  has  its  pole  in  southern  England,  the 
other  near  New  Zealand,  and  draw  a  map  of  the  world  on  this  plan, 
as  in  the  figure  (Fig.  26),  the  contrast  in  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  is  brought  out  most  clearly  of  all.  The  hemisphere  with 
England  as  its  centre  embraces  nearly  all  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
besides  North  America  and  South  America  except  its  southern  pro- 
longation ;  while  the  other  hemisphere,  of  which  New  Zealand  is 
the  centre,  shows  no  land  except  this,  and  Australia,  the  East  India 
Islands,  and  the  long  southern  cape  of  South  America.  On  this 
account  the  halves  of  the  globe  shown  in  the  figure  have  been  called 
the  continental  or  land  and  the  oceanic  or  %Dater  hemispheres. 

4.  In  looking  at  the  chart  the  general  outward  similarity  in 
the  form  of  the  great  masses  of  the  land  called  the  continents^  can- 
not fjEul  to  be  noted  as  a  remarkable  feature.  Each  of  the  four,  as 
shown  in  the  land  hemisphere — Asia,AfTica,NorthAmeiica,andSouth 
America — ^is  massive  and  broad  toward  the  north,  but  tapering  and 
wedge-like  to  the  south.  The  islands  or  fragmentary  parts  of  the 
land  appear  as  a  rule  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  continents  ; 
the  East  Indian  Arehipelago  to  the  south-east  of  Asia,  Madagascar 
to  the  south-east  of  Africa,  the  West  Indian  Islands  to  the  south- 
east of  North  America,  the  Falkland  Islands  to  the  south-east  of 
South  America. 

6.  While  there  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  form  of  the  masses 
of  the  land,  strong  contrasts  are  presented  when  we  come  to  look  at 
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their  outline  more  in  detaiL  Some  reach  out  in  spreading  members, 
others  are  rounded  and  compact.  Looking  at  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  we  see  that  it  is  deeply  cut  into  by  arms  and 
hays  of  the  ocean,  between  which  corresponding  promontories  and 
peninsulas  ^  of  the'land  run  out.  On  the  European  side  are  the 
great  inlets  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic,  corresponding  to  a 
series  of  peninsulas  such  as  those  of  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Denmark, 
and  Scandinavia.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  continent  also  branches 
out  in  the  peninsulas  of  Kamtchatka  and  Corea,  in  the  great  promon- 
tories of  further  India,  Hindustan,  and  Arabia.  Africa  by  contrast 
is  rounded  and  close  in  outline,  and  has  no  single  deep  inlet  in  its 
coast-line.  Its  rounded  form  is  nearly  copied  iu  Australia  and  in 
South  America,  but  North  America,  like  Asia  and  Europe,  has  deep 
bays  and  branching  arms  on  both  coasts,  such  as  those  of  Alaska 
and  Califomia  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Florida  on  the  Atlantic  coast-line. 

6.  When  taken  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  discovery,  and  after  that  of  the  gradual  spread  of  knowledge  and 
civilisation  over  the  earth,  this  study  of  the  external  form  of  the  lands 
of  the  globe,  and  the  shape  of  their  coast-line,  becomes  one  of 
remarkable  interest.  Discovery  has  always  advanced,  as  we  have 
seen,  far  more  rapidly  by  sea  than  by  land.  Now  those  parts  of  the 
land  which  are  most  easily  approached  by  sea  from  any  direction, 
are  the  small  fragments  of  it  (the  islands)  which  are  bathed  on  all 
sides  by  the  ocean ;  after  these,  in  poiut  of  accessibility,  come  those 
shores  in  which  deep  inlets  and  projecting  peninsulas  give  smoother 
water  and  shelter  to  approaching  ships.  Those  coasts  which  are 
rounded  and  unbroken  and  exposed  to  the  unchecked  power  of  the 
ocean,  on  the  other  hand,  refuse  a  harbour  to  the  approaching  ves- 
sel, or  an  easy  landing  to  its  crew. 

7.  In  a  former  paragraph  it  has  been  stated  that  the  position  of 
any  point  on  the  surfiace  of  the  earth  is  determined  by  reference  to 
its  latitude,  its  distance  north  or  south  of  the  central  line  of  the 
equator;  and  Umgitvdey  its  distance  east  or  west  of  a  chosen  zero 
meridian,  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  This,  however,  is  still  an 
imperfect  determination,  for  it  omits  the  consideration  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  point  on  the  earth's  sur&ce  in  respect  to  other  neigh- 
bouring points.  The  third  coordinate  of  elevaiion  is  necessary  to  a 
perfect  definition  of  position. 

8.  Since  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  all  measurements  of 
height  or  depth  must  be  referred  to  one  uniform  datum  line  or 
starting  point,  the  level  of  the  surfisu^  of  the  sea  has  been  adopted 
as  giving  the  zero  line  of  all  measurements  of  so-called  absolute 
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height  above,  or  absolute  depth  beneath,  this  level  on  the  earth's  fimr- 
face.  A  distinction  must  of  course  be  drawn  between  measurements 
from  this  base  and  the  relative  heights  or  depths  of  any  points,  such  as 
the  elevation  of  a  mountain  peak  above  the  neighbouring  plain,  or 
the  depth  of  the  bed  of  a  lake  beneath  the  level*  of  its  surfiBce  water. 

9.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  away  from  our  subject  to  discuss 
here  the  various  methods  which  are  employed  in  determining 
elevation,  by  means  of  the  barometer,  which  shows  the  amount  of 
atmosphere  left  beneath  the  observer  in  ascending,  or  by  trigono- 
metrical measurement  with  the  theodolite ;  or  to  describe  the  method 
of  measuring  depth  by  the  sounding  line. 

10.  As  yet  this  third  element  of  elevation  has  been  determined 
with  precision  for  comparatively  few  points  of  the  earth's  surface ; 
though,  by  means  of  the  convenient  barometer,  a  good  general 
idea  has  been  obtained  of  the  absolute  height  of  large  areas  of  the 
land.  Accurate  depth-measurements  from  which  the  form  of  the 
sea  bed  can  be  obtained  are  as  yet  fewer  in  number,  but  we  are 
receiving  additions  every  year. 

11.  Let  us  glance,  then,  first,  at  what  is  known  of  this 
general  elevation  of  the  continents.  The  greatest  absolute  elevation 
that  has  been  measured  is  that  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Everest  in 
the  Himalaya  range,  north  of  India,  29,002  feet,  or  5^  Kngh'ah 
miles,  above  the  sea  level  It  is  useful  to  compare  this  great  ele- 
vation  with  the  diameter  of  the  globe,  both  to  gain  an  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  insignificance  of  even  such  a  mountain 
range  as  the  Himalaya  when  compared  with  its  mass.  The  height 
of  Mount  Everest  does  not  amount  to  a  1400th  part  of  the  diameter 
of  the  earth  ;  or,  if  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be  represented  by  a 
globe  of  14  inches  in  diameter,  the  highest  mountain  shown  on  this 
scale  would  not  amount  to  the  100th  part  of  an  inch,  or  would 
come  within  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  laid  on  the  globe.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Mount  Everest  is  only  a  single 
point  in  a  range,  the  average  elevation  of  which  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed half  the  height  of  its  summits. 

12.  The  average  elevation  of  the  whole  of  the  land  of  the  globe, 
again,  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  range  of  the 
Himalaya.  As  yet  the  number  of  elevations  that  have  been  deter- 
mined are  too  few  to  enable  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  mean 
elevation  of  all  the  land  above  the  sea  level  to  be  made ;  but  present 
knowledge  indicates  that  this  may  be  safely  assumed  at  about  1500 
feet  If  then  the  greatest  height  of  all  on  the  earth's  surface  would 
lie  within  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  laid  upon  our  supposed 
globe,  a  tenth  part  of  this  thickness  would  nearly  represent  the 
average  height  of  the  land  above  the  sea  leveL 
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13.  Only  within  recent  yean,,  and  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  laying  of  telegraph  cables  from  one  continent  to  another, 
has  attention  been  turned  to  the  question  of  the  depth  of 
the  sea  and  the  form  of  its  bed  beyond  the  mere  margin 
of  its  shores.  The  North  Atlantic  has  now  been  sounded 
in  many  directions,  so  that  a  general  plan  of  its  trough  can  be 
made  with  some  accuracy ;  elsewhere,  as  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Pacific,  accurate  soundings  are  as  yet  fewer 
in  number.  The  greatest  depth  yet  found  by  trustworthy  soimding 
does  not  exceed  27,900  feet,  a  depth  which  was  found  by  the 
scientific  expedition  sent  by  the  United  States  in  1873,  near  the 
Eurile  Islands,  north  of  Japan  in  the  Pacific.  Qreater  depths  than 
this  may  remain  to  be  found  in  the  still  unsounded  regions  of  the 
sea  bed.  Although  no  depth  has  yet  been  sounded  that  exceeds  the 
greatest  height  known  on  the  land,  the  average  depth  of  the  sea 
proves  to  be  very  much  greater  than  the  mean  elevation  of  the 
land.  The  average  depth  of  the  North  Atlantic  amounts  to  about 
12,000  feet,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Pacific 
and  the  other  great  oceans  are  not  shallower  than  this. 

14.  The  average  depth  of  the  sea,  then,  is  at  least  eight  times 
the  mean  height  of  the  continental  land  ;  and  the  oceanic  water  on 
the  earth  occupies  fuUy  eighteen  times  as  much  space  as  the  land 
which  rises  above  its  surface  leveL  This  contrast  will  be  made 
more  striking  if  we  suppose  that  all  the  continents  could  be  pared  off 
from  the  globe  at  the  line  of  the  sea  level  and  gathered  up.  If 
then  this  mass  was  thrown  into  the  trough  of  the  North  Atlantic,  it 
would  not  half  fill  it  up. 

1 5.  At  first  sight  there  appears  to  be  no  general  relation  sub- 
SLBting  between  the  distribution  of  height  on  one  continent  and  on 
another.  The  two  Americas  indeed  correspond  remarkably  in  hav- 
ing their  greatest  height  along  their  western  borders,  but  in  Asia 
and  Ahicei  and  Australia  the  highest  lands  lie  towards  the  opposite 
margins  of  the  continents.  A  closer  study  of  the  great  lines  of 
height  on  the  globe,  however,  discloses  some  very  remarkable  points 
of  correspondence  throughout  their  whole  system.  It  is  first 
observed  that  the  higher  parts  of  each  continent  rise  towards  one  or 
other  margin  of  the  mass  of  land — not  centrally  ;  next  that  these 
heights  descend  more  steeply  towards  that  coast  of  the  continent 
nearest  which  they  rise,  and  sink  with  a  more  gentle  descent  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  farthest  from  the  sea.  Still  further,  it  is  noticed 
that  almost  all  the  greater  heights  of  the  land  lie  on  those  sides  of 
the  continents  which  are  nearest  to  the  greater  areas  of  water,  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  ;  and  that  almost  all  the  more  gentle 
slopes,   and   the   broad   plains  extending  from  them,  lie   round 
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the   narrower   divisions   of  the   water,   the  Atlantic   and  Arctic 
Oceans. 

16.  If  we  were  to  make  a  tour  of  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans,  we  should  pass  in  succession  all  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  the  world.  Starting  at  Cape  Horn,  we  would  keep  in  si^t 
of  the  vast  range  of  the  Andes  all  along  the  South  American  coast 
for  5000  miles ;  sailing  on  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  high  vol- 
canoes of  Central  America  would  come  in  view  ;  next,  the  high 
western  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  then  the  Sierra  Nevada  of 
California,  and  after  that  the  Cascade  Range,  and  the  lofty  peak  of 
Mount  St  Elias  seen  fifty  miles  out  at  sea.  The  chain  of  high 
volcanoes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  would  guide  us  across  to  the  moun- 
tains of  E^amtchatka,  the  mountains  of  Corea,  and  the  Khinghan 
Range,  which  form  the  eastern  slope  of  the  great  table-land  of  Asia. 
The  outliers  of  the  Peling  and  Nanling  mountains  of  China  would 
next  pass  in  review.  From  the  Indian  Ocean  we  might  approach 
the  base  of  the  giant  range  of  the  Himalaya  ;  from  the  Arabian  Sea 
the  buttresses  of  the  plateau  of  Persia.  All  along  the  African  coast 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  also  we  should  have  the  highest  land  of  that 
continent  near  at  hand  ;  from  the  Abyssinian  heights  in  the  north, 
past  the  snowy  peaks  of  Eenia  and  Kilimanjaro,  near  the  equator,  to 
the  Drakenberg  of  Natal  and  the  terraced  ranges  of  Cape  Colony. 

17.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  all  the  highest  lands,  with  scarcely 
one  exception,  lie  close  to  the  borders  of  the  greatest  expanse  of 
ocean  on  the  globe,  and  in  most  cases  rise  directly  from  its  waters. 
If  we  were  to  climb  any  of  these  steep  buttresses  that  we  have  been 
looking  at  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
and  pass  over  their  summits,  we  should  find  that  in  almost  every 
case  the  inner  slope  was  a  comparatively  short  one,  that  the  land 
immediately  behind  them  appeared  as  a  high  table-land  or  plateau 
of  more  level  chuacter  ;  fiuther,  that  this  plateau  was  enclosed  oa 
the  landward  side  by  a  second  range  of  heights  running  roughly 
parallel  to  the  coast  range  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  it  On 
crossing  this  second  ridge,  however,  we  should  find  the  land  descend- 
ing by  a  gradual  slope  to  low  plains  which  stretched  away  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  the  Atlantic  or  Arctic  coast 

18.  This  general  form  of  the  land  will  be  made  clearer  by  com- 
paring the  accompanying  diagrams,  which  represent  sections,  greatly 
exaggerated  in  vertical  scale,  through  South  and  North  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

19.  If  we  were  to  climb  the  steep  slope  of  the  Andes  from  the 
Pacific  shores  and  cross  the  summit  by  one  of  the  passes,  we  should 
find  ourselves  on  the  high  table-lands,  it  may  be  of  Bolivia,  of  Peru, 
or  Ecuador,  which  are  supported  between  the  lines  of  the  Cordilleras 
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at  an  average  elevation  of  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.     Behind  the 
Sierra  Madre  of  Mexico  we  should  find  ourselves  on  the  great  table- 
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land  of  Anahuac,  everywhere  about  7500  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Parther  north,  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  or  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
the  great  plateau  of  the  Western  United  States  would  be  reached 
spreading  out  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  which  support  it  on 
the  landward  side.  In  Asia,  if  we  ascended  the  Khinghan  Mountains 
or  the  Himalaya,  we  should  find  ourselves  on  the  great  plateau  of 
Tibet,  where  rivers  are  navigated  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea ;  and  the  land  would  remain  high  as  we  advanced  into 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  until  the  second  inclosing  ranges  of 
the  Altai  and  Thian  Shan  mountains  were  crossed,  when  the  land 
would  be  found  to  sink  in  the  low  plains  of  Siberia.  Or  again, 
if  the  steep  edge  of  the  mountains  which  rise  from  the  Red  Sea  had 
been  climbed,  we  should  stand  on  the  high  plateau  of  Abyssinia, 
with  its  pastoral  plains  7000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  crossing 
its  opposite  border,  should  descend  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the 
lowlands  of  the  Sudan,  which  extend  all  the  way  to  the  Niger  and 
the  Atlantic 

20.  The  mountains  which  rise  round  the  Mediterranean,  in 
southern  Europe  and  north  Africa,  may  not  exhibit  this  system 
of  distribution  of  height  so  completely.  Still  if  we  look  at  the 
general  form  of  the  Alps  we  shall  see  that  their  steeper  slope 
is  to  the  south,  aod:  that  they  support  the  Bavarian  plateau 
on  the  continental  side.  The  moimtains  of  Algeria  also  have 
their  steepest  descent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  enclose  the  high 
plateau  of  Barbary  between  their  coast  ranges  and  the  inner  Sahara 
Border  Range,  as  it  has  been  called,  crossing  which  one  would 
descend  gradually  to  the  lowlands  of  the  desert     The  general  form 
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of  the  heights  is  here  the  same  as  in  the  greater  elevations.  If  we 
come  to  Australia  we  shall  find  the  same  system  of  distribution. 
The  Australian  Alps  lie  close  to  the  Pacific  border  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  behind  them  are  the  high  pastoral  **  downs,**  and  from  them 
the  land  sinks  away  to  the  lowlands  which  form  all  the  remainder 
of  the  great  island. 

21.  Having  gained  a  general  idea  of  the  distribution  of  land  on 
the  earth's  surface,  of  its  extent,  and  of  the  broad  features  of  the 
reUef  or  elevation  of  the  continents,  we  now  come  to  consider  the 
general  character  of  the  different  regions  of  the  land  as  they  are 
adapted  for  the  habitation  and  development  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
of  the  animal  and  v^table  populations  of  the  earth. 


IV.  CAUSES  WHICH  DETERMINE  CLIMATE. 

1.  The  chief  circumstance  that  determines  the  character  of  any 
region  of  the  land,  and  the  abundance  or  limitation  of  vegetable  and 
animal  forms  upon  it,  is  that  of  climate.  Now  the  principal 
element  in  the  formation  of  climate  is,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  distribution  of  the  sun*s  heat,  the  length  of  day  and  night,  and 
the  duration  of  the  seasons.  It  was  the  observation  of  the  e£Pect  of 
the  varying  slope  of  the  sun*s  rays  in  countries  lying  north  and 
south  of  one  another  that  led  Ptolemy,  the  geographer  of  Alex- 
andria, to  divide  the  earth  into  eUmaies,^  or  zones  differing  in  the 
length  of  their  longest  day.  But  there  are  a  number  of  causes 
in  operation  which  very  considerably  modify  the  manner  of  recep- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  sun's  heat  and  the  efiects  of  it  on  the 
earth's  surface,  all  of  which  are  taken  into  account  in  what  is  now 
understood  by  cUmate,  a  term  which  groups  together  all  those 
external  circumstances  which  give  character  to  any  region  of  the 
earth.  We  propose  then  to  find  out  what  these  modifying  causes  of 
climate,  in  its  old  acceptation,  are,  and  then  to  survey  the  general 
results  of  varying  climate  shown  in  the  general  character  of  the 
different  regions  of  the  land. 

2.  We  have  just  been  considering  the  relief  of  the  land  of  the 
globe  and  the  difference  of  elevation  of  its  surface.  Every  one  who 
has  cHmbed  a  mountain  must  have  observed  how  the  air  became 
cooler  as  he  got  up  higher,  and  that  it  was  colder  at  the  top  than 
it  had  been  at  the  bottom.  Why  this  should  be  the  case  may  be 
understood  when  we  learn  that  the  air  is  warmed,  not  by  the  direct 
passage  of  the  sun's  rays  through  it,  since  but  little  heat  is  absorbed 
in  this  way  by  the  atmosphere,  but  chiefly  by  contact  with  the 

^  K\lfiaTat  slopes  or  inclinations. 
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warmed  sm&ce  of  the  eaith  ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  lowest 

strata  of  the  air,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  earth,  will  be  most 

heated  by  the  sun's  rays,  the  upper  least  of  alL     The  upper  air,  also, 

subjected  to  less  pressure,  occupies  greater  space,  and  a  loss  of  heat 

attends  this  expansion  or  separation  of  its  particles  ;  and  the  less 

\     covering  of  atmosphere  there  is,  the  more  rapidly  can  radiation  of 

"^x  heat  take  place  from  the  earth.     The  rate  at  which  temperature 

Hiiminishes  with  elevation  is  generally  stated  to  be  about  1°  of  the 

scale  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  for  every  300  feet  of  ascent ;  but 

on  mountains  this  varies  very  much   according  to  situation  and 

season, 

3.  The  clearest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  decrease  of 
temperature  with  elevation  is  afforded  by  the  snow-clad  summits 
which  may  be  seen  even  in  the  tropical  zone.  Mount  Kilimanjaro, 
for  example,  rises  on  the  eastern  heights  of  AMca,  almost  under  the 
equator,  and  snow  lies  all  the  year  round  on  its  summit  above  an 
elevation  of  16,400  feet.  The  average  temperature  of  the  air  at 
the  sea  level  in  this  part  of  Africa  is  about  85**  F.,  an  almost 
burning  heat,  but  the  presence  of  the  snow  on  this  mountain  shows 
that  the  temperature  at  16,400  feet  must  average  less  than  32°. 
But  snow  does  not  remain  unmelted  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  any 
parts  of  the  earth  excepting  the  polar  regions.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  a  change  of  elevation  of  a  few  thousand  feet  at  the 
equator  produces  a  change  of  temperature-climate  as  great  as  would 
be  experienced  in  sailing  from  the  equator  6000  miles  to  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  poles.  Thus  also,  two  places  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  equator,  each  receiving  the  same  amount  of  sunlight,  having 
days  of  the  same  length,  and  experiencing  the  same  changes  of 
season,  but  one  of  them  elevated,  the  other  low-lying,  may  have  a 
very  different  dimate.  The  elevation  of  the  land  thus  introduces 
one  very  important  modification  of  the  climate  due  to  latitude. 

4.  A  second  modification,  scarcely  less  considerable,  is  due  to  the 
situation  of  different  parts  of  the  continents  with  reference  to  the 
ocean ;  for  land  and  water  differ  very  greatly  in  their  manner  of 
reception  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  in  their  powers  of  conducting  and 
retaining  it  The  heat  which  feJls  upon  the  land  is  arrested  by 
a  thin  layer  of  the  sur&ce  soil,  the  particles  of  which,  having  no 
movement  among  one  another,  cannot  communicate  their  warmth 
downward  except  by  the  slow  process  known  as  conduction.  This 
daily  process  of  heating  downwards  ceases  to  be  perceptible  generally 
at  a  depth  of  four  feet  from  the  surface,  but  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soiL  Bare  desert  sand,  for  example,  has  so  little 
conducting  power,  that  the  sun's  heat  accumulates  during  the  day 
on  the  very  sur&ce  layer  till  it  is  raised  to  an  intense  heat     Where 
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v^etation,  sucli  as  grass,  covera  the  land,  the  temperature  does  not 
rise  so  rapidly,  for  part  of  the  heat  is  spent  in  evaporating  the 
moisture  of  the  plants,  and  their  blades,  in  free  contact  with  the  air, 
give  off  to  it  their  superfluous  warmth.  Where  forests  cover  the 
ground,  the  change  of  temperature  during  the  day  is  much  retarded ; 
observation  shows  that  the  trees  do  not  reach  their  maximum 
temperature  till  after  sunset,  and  they  thus  store  up  the  heat  of  day 
against  the  cold  of  night.  The  heat  rays  which  descend  upon  the 
ocean  are  not  stopped  and  accumulated  at  the  surfEU^  as  on  the 
land,  but  penetrate  to  some  depth — not,  however,  by  conduction^ 
The  action  of  waves  tends  to  diffuse  their  heat  through  the  surface 
stratum;  but  evaporation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  reducing 
the  temperature.  And  the  ^  specific  heat "  of  water  is  very  great  It 
requires  more  heat  to  raise  its  temperature  by  one  degree  than  it 
does  to  increase  the  temperature  of  almost  any  other  substance  by 
a  like  amount  The  amount  of  heat  that  would  raise  a  pound  of 
water  one  degree,  would  produce  an  equivalent  rise  of  temperature 
in  four  pounds  of  chalk  or  nine  pounds  of  iron. 

Hence  the  temperature  of  the  sea  in  any  latitude  cannot  be 
raised  to  the  same  degree  as  that  of  the  land  on  the  same  parallel 
receiving  the  same  amount  of  sunlight  But,  for  the  same  reasons, 
the  sea  retains  its  heat  much  longer  than  the  land. 

5.  Now,  since  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  depends  mainly 
upon  the  heat  radiated  upward  from  the  surface  upon  which  it 
rests,  the  air  over  the  land  must  be  heated  in  a-  different  degree 
from  that  which  lies  over  the  ocean.  During  the  long  days  of  their 
summer,  the  temperature  of  the  great  masses  of  land  in  the  northern 
or  southern  hemispheres  becomes  much  warmer  than  the  ocean  on 
each  side  of  them ;  but  in  winter  the  land,  and  the  air  over  it,  falls 
to  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the  heat-storing  ocean.  This 
brings  about  a  difference  of  climate  between  those  regions  of  the 
land  which  lie  nearest  the  sea  and  the  interior  countries  of  the  con- 
tinent The  temperature  of  a  country  bordering  on  the  sea  in  the 
temperate  zone  is  lowered  in  summer  by  the  presence  of  the  more 
slowly  warming  sea  nearer  it ;  in  winter,  however,  its  temperature 
does  not  fall  so  low  as  it  otherwise  would,  for  the  sea  round  it  has 
stored  up  the  warmth  of  summer,  and  quantities  of  moist  air  flow  over 
the  cooler  land,  bringing  with  them  and  distributing  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  in  winter  rains.  Countries  lying  &r  from  the  sea  have,  in  con- 
trast to  this,  great  heat  in  summer  and  excessive  cold  in  winter.  Thus 
the  unequal  reception  of  heat  by  land  and  sea  introduces  the  modifi- 
cation known  as  the  insular  or  maritime  and  the  continental  climate, 
the  one  more  uniform,  the  other  excessive.  Our  climate  in  the 
British  Isles  is  decidedly  a  maritime  one,  its  average  temperature 
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Tanging  from  about  40^  to  60^  F.  In  central  Asia,  however, 
in  the  same  latitnde,  and  at  the  same  height  above  the  sea,  the 
avemge  temperature  ranges  from  0°^  in  winter  to  about  70°  in 
siunmer.  The  temperature  of  the  British  Isles  surrounded  by  the 
sea  thus  varies  only  20^  on  an  average  during  the  year,  but  that  of 
the  centre  of  the  continent  in  the  same  latitude  changes  to  the 
extent  d  TO*". 

6.  In  bringing  about  this  difference  of  maritime  and  continental 
climate,  especially  in  aiding  to  equalise  that  of  the  coast  regions, 
the  movements  of  the  air  brought  about  by  the  unequal  heating  of 
land  and  sea  play  an  important  part  The  movement  of  air  due  to 
heat  at  one  point  is  familiarly  illustrated  in  the  draught  which 
ascends  the  chimney  over  a  fire,  or  the  current  from  outside  into  a 
warm  room  when  the  door  or  window  is  opened.  Heat  accumu- 
lating rapidly  on  the  surface  of  the  land  during  the  day  causes  an 
ascending  current,  towards  which  the  cooler  air  is  drawn  from  over 
the  sea,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  takes  a  far  longer  time  to  become 
warmed.  At  night  the  land  radiates  its  heat  rapidly,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  over  it  falls  below  that  of  the  neighbouring  sea,  the 
air  is  thus  made  dense,  the  current  is  reversed,  and  the  wind  blows 
seaward.   This  is  the  origin  of 

the  land  cmd  tea  breezes  which  ^ 

alternate  on  the  coasts  of  all     ^^     ^  --*^ 
countries  in  warm  latitudes;  "  '•uTmuim  wn  ot^ 

it  explains  also  the  much  more 
extensive  movements  of  the 
atmosphere  caused  by  the  ex-  ^^ 
oessive  heating  of  the  contin- 
ental lands  during  their  sum- 
mer and  their  excessive  cooling  during  winter.  Excess  of  heat  in 
anmmer  produces  an  expansion  and  an  upward  current,  which  draws 
the  winds  inward  to  the  continent  from  all  sides  ;  excess  of  cold  in 
winter,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  increase  the  density  of  the  air 
over  the  continent,  and  to  bring  about  a  downward  or  outward 
flow  of  it  to  all  sides.  Thus  the  winds  round  each  of  the  con- 
tinents have  a  more  or  less  regular  periodical  or  seasonal  flow — 
into  the  continent  during  its  summer,  and  out  of  it  on  all  sides  when 
its  winter  cold  is  greatest  This  movement  is  most  marked  in  the 
largest  of  the  continents,  that  of  Asia,  and  the  periodical  winds 
round  its  south  and  eastern  borders  are  on  this  account  known  as  the 
monsootis,  a  name  adopted  from  the  Arabic  word  Mausim,  a  season. 

7.  Over  the  belt  of  the  equatorial  region  of  the  globe  which  is 
beneath  the  vertical  sun,  where  the  heat  is  greatest  and  evaporation 

3  Or  S20  below  flreezing  point 
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most  rapid,  an  ascending  current  of  air  rises  at  all  seasons ;  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  air  which  is  thus  raised,  cooler  denser  air  flows 
in  horizontally  from  north  and  south  towu^ds  the  equatorial  region, 
forming  the  most  constant  of  the  great  atmospheric  currents  known 
on  the  globe,  the  trade  winds.  But  air  which  is  drawn  towards  the 
equator  from,  say,  N.  lat  26**,  has  at  first  a  velocity  of  rotation  (W. 
to  £.)  which  is  less  than  that  of  the  places  it  will  in  succession 
re^h  (since  in  24  hours  it  describes  a  smaller  circle) ;  these  places, 

then,  in  their  movement  from  W. 
to  EL,  strike  against  the  air  which 
is  bdng  drawn  from  the  north ; 
hence  the  trade  winds  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  appear  as 
NX  winds,  and  similarly  those  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  as  SJl 
winds. 

8.  The  return  currents  towards 
the   poles,   which  restore   to   the 
north  temperate  regions  the  air 
which  has  been  drawn  from  them 
^  to  supply  the  trade  winds,  appear 

in  like  manner  not  as  direct  southerly  or  northerly  winds,  but  as  the 
south-westerly  winds  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  as  the  north- 
westerly currents  of  the  southern  temperate  latitudes. 

9.  It  would  take  us  too  far  from  our  subject  to  examine  here 
the  other  complex  agencies  which  bring  about  the  manifold  move- 
ments of  the  atmosphere  ;  sufficient  has  perhaps  been  said  to  enable 
us  to  understand  how  the  winds  blowing  generally  from  colder  to 
warmer  regions  of  the  earth  along  its  Bur&uce  strive  continually  to 
equalise  the  temperature  of  the  air  over  the  whole  globe,  and  to 
reduce  the  excessive  variations  of  climate  which  would  result  from 
the  absence  of  their  powerful  agency. 

10.  The  accompanying  charts  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
greater  currents  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  year.  In  looking  at 
them,  however,  we  must  be  careful  to  remember  that  they  represent 
only  the  average  of  the  many  variations  of  direction  that  are  brought 
about  by  local,  changing,  circumstances,  which  would  require  a 
chart  for  every  day,  perhaps  for  every  hov/Ty  to  represent  them  ade- 
quately. Even  the  so-called  constant  trade  winds  vaiy  in  position 
with  each  season,  moving  to  and  fro  with  the  vertical  sun  between 
the  tropics,  and  changing  in  strength  with  every  hour  of  the  day. 

11.  A  fourth  very  important  agent  in  modifying  the  climate 
due  to  latitude  is  present  in  the  continual  circulation  of  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.     Here  we  may  leave  out  of  consideration  those  swell- 
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ings  and  fSEdlings  of  the  ocean  which  take  place  twice  within  the 
lunar  day,  called  the  tides,  brought  about  by  the  attraction  of  the 
moon  and  sun  on  the  waters  of  the  globe.  The  undulation  thus 
formed  involves  no  onward  movement  of  the  water  in  the  open 
ocean,  no  circulation  of  its  particles;  and  it  is  only  along  the 
immediate  shore  that  the  tidal  undulation  is  converted  by  the 
opposing  land  into  an  actual  forward  or  sideward  movement  of  the 
water.  The  tides  play  but  a  very  insignificant  part  in  the  move- 
ments or  interchange  of  the  waters,  and  have  no  appreciable  influ- 
ence in  modifying  the  climate  of  any  part  of  tiie  globe. 

12.  The  great  causes  of  circulation  in  the  waters,  like  those 
which  set  the  air  in  motion,  operate  at  the  sui&ce  of  the  earth  itself, 
and  though  very  various  in  their  modes,  are  all  referable,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  to  the  distribution  of  the  sun's  heat 

13.  The  grandest  movement  of  circulation  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  is  one  which,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  is  caused  by  the 
diflferences  of  temperature  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  regions  of  the 
globe.  The  point  of  maximum  density  of  firesh  water  is  39°  F., 
and  it  freezes  at  32°  F. ;  but  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean  does  not 
solidify  into  ice  till  it  has  cooled  down  to  27°,  or  even  to  25°  if  it 
is  very  saline,  and  its  point  of  maximum  density  is  still  two  degrees 
lower  than  this. .  When  the  water  of  the  Arctic  or  Antarctic  polar 
seas  is  cooled  down  to  near  this  temperature,  its  greater  weight 
gives  it  a  tendency  to  sink  and  displace  the  water  of  less  specific 
gravity  beneath  it  In  this  way  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium  may 
be  gradually  brought  about,  and  a  very  gradual  **  creeping  flow  "  of 
the  polar  waters  takes  place  along  the  floor  of  the  ocean  towards 
the  equatorial  region.  To  compensate  this  movement,  the  upper, 
warmer  and  lighter,  stratum  of  water  from  the  equatorial  region  is 
drawn  north  and  south,  and  floats  towards  each  polar  region.  The 
thermometers  sent  down  with  the  sounding  lines  in  each  of  the  great 
sea-basins  conclusively  show  that  such  an  interchange  of  polar  and 
equatorial  water  does  take  place  ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  ocean 
water,  in  the  greatest  depths  of  the  equatorial  seas,  has  a  tempera- 
ture only  a  degree  or  two  above  the  freezing  point ;  and  that 
only  a  comparatively  shallow  upper  stratum  of  the  surface  water 
within  the  tropics  is  at  a  high  tmperature.  ^ 

1  Otbeir  censes  than  the  difference  of  temperature  may  be  at  work  in  producing  or 
aiding  this  circulation.  One  high  authority  *  considers  .the  influx  of  cold  water  along 
the  floor  of  the  ocean,  flrom  the  Antarctic  regions,  to  be  solely  due  to  the  "  excess  of 
evaporation  over  precipitation  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  land  hemisphere,  and  the 
excess  of  precipitation  over  evaporation  in  the  middle  and  southern  part  of  the  water 
hemii^here."  We  have  yet; to  learn,  however,  fh>m  actual  observation,  that  there  is 
an  excess  of  precipitation  over  evaporation  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Quite  the 
contrary  view  seems  prima  fiieU  to  be  the  reasonable  one,  that  evaporation  is  in  excess 
in  the  southern  or  water  hemisphere,  precipitation  in  excess  of  evaporation  in  the 
northern  or  land  hemisphere  of  the  globe. 

s  Six  Wyville  Thomson. 
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Thus,  in  course  of  tiine,  every  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean  may 
pase  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  and  back  again,  and  from  the 
greatest  depths  up  to  the  Bur&ce. 

14.  Much  more  important  in  their  relation  to  climate  than  this 
gradual  interchange  of  the  ocean  waters  in  its  vertical  circulation, 
are  the  superficial  movements  of  the  ocean  waters  in  horizontal 
directions,  forming  the  streams  which  are  known  as  ocean  currents. 
Among  the  various  agencies  which  are  at  work  upon  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  ocean  in  producing  these  movements,  the  winds  are 
the  most  active  and  powerful  Beneath  the  trade  winds,  in  each 
hemisphere,  great  equatorial  currents  are  found  in  each  of  the  oceans, 
the  Atlantic,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Pacific  Meeting  and  moving 
westward  together,  these  equatorial  streams  reach  the  shores  of  con- 
tinents which  interrupt  their  path,  and  since  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
continues  from  behind,  the  accumulated  water  escapes  northward 
and  southward.  Thus,  in  the  Atlantic,  part  of  the  water,  carried 
westward  to  the  American  shores  by  the  equatorial  streams,  turns 
south  along  the  Brazilian  coast,  but  the  greater  portion,  passing  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gtdf  of  Mexico,  escapes  thence  by  the 
narrows  of  Florida  as  the  weU-known  GhUf  Stream,  A  third  part 
of  the  excess  of  water  drawil  westward  escapes  back  again  eastward 
between  the  main  branches  of  the  equatorial  streams,  and  forms  the 
counter-stream  known  as  the  Guinea  current 

15.  In  the  Pacific  this  system  is  developed  on  a  still  larger 
scale,  and  there  the  water  carried  westward  escapes,. as  in  the 
Atlantic,  south  and  north  by  the  coast  of  Australia,  through  the 
channels  of  the  £ast  India  Idands,  and  by  the  great  Japan  current, 
called  the  Euro  Siwo,  or  black  stream,  the  counterpart  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  of  the  Atlantic  Part  also  returns  towards  America  as  a 
central  equatorial  stream.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  also  the  equatorial 
currents  meeting  the  African  coast  escape  southward  by  the 
MosujmJbiqae  current,  which  flows  down  the  East  African  coast  to 
Cape  Colony,  and  at  some  seasons  also  they  find  their  way  north- 
ward into  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  currents  of  the  north  Indian 
Ocean  are,  however,  controlled  entirely  in  their  movements  by 
the  monsoon  winds,  and  thus  change  their  direction  completely  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  giving  the  clearest  possible  evidence  of  the 
power  of  the  winds  in  the  formation  of  these  ocean  streams. 

16.  Since  the  waters  drawn  forward  by  the  trade  windB  to 
supply  the  great  equatorial  currents  must  be  continually  replaced, 
a  series  of  supplying  currents  are  formed,  which  complete  the  circu- 
lation. The  finest  examples  of  these  are  found  in  ^e  great  water 
expanse  of  the  southern  hemisphere ;  in  the  Humboldt  or  Peruvian 
current,  which  feeds  the  trade-wind  stream  along  the  west  coast  of 
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South  America  ;  in  the  similarlj  fonned  South  Atlantic  ewrrent  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  Africa ;  and  in  its  counterpart,  the  west 
Australian  current,  passing  into  the  trade-wind  region  of  the  south 
Indian  Ocean.  The  indraught  currents  d  the  north  Atlantic  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  Azores,  and  of  the  Pacific  opposite  the  shores 
of  north  California^  are  of  exactly  the  same  character. 

17.  But  the  iodrawing  bj  the  trade-wind  currents  is  only  in 
part  the  cause  of  these  supplying  streams ;  for  the  waters  of  the 
temperate  region  in  each  hemisphere  are  being  borne  forward,  just 
as  the  currents  beneath  the  trade  winds,  by  the  westerly  winds,  the 
return  current  of  the  trades,  which  prevail  in  these  latitudes.  As 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Southern  Ocean  in  temperate  latitudes  is 
encircled  by  water,  there  consequently  the  westerly  winds  have  their 
greatest  influence,  and  the  whole  surlace  of  the  ocean  appears  to 
have  an  eastward  movement  under  their  influence  in  the  general 
current  known  as  the  Antarctic  drifL  In  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere the  Qulf  Stream,  escaping  from  the  basin  which  gives 
its  name,  flows  northward  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  as 
far  as  Newfoundland,  with  the  momentum  given  it  by  the  ^  head" 
of  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  but  in  doing  so  it  becomes 
merged  in  the  general  drift  of  the  ocean  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  under  the  south-west  winds,  and  supplies  this  drift  current 
with  part  of  the  warmed  waters  that  it  carries  past  the  British 
Isles  and  Norway  into  the  Arctic  Gulf  between  Spitzbergen  and 
Novaya  2jemlya. 

Just  in  the  same  way  the  Japan  current  is  taken  up  and  continued 
by  the  westerly  wind  drift  of  the  Pacific,  to  be  carried  back  to  the 
American  coast  and  round  again  by  the  equatorial  stream. 

18.  Though  Bering  Strait,  the  connecting  channel  between 
the  Arctic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  is  about  thirty-six  miles  wide,  it  is  so 
shaUow  that  its  existence  scarcely  affects  the  conditions  of  the  ocean 
on  either  side  of  it :  the  Arctic  Sea,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  a 
great  gulf  enclosed  between  North  America  and  Siberia,  partly 
blocked  up  at  its  mouth  by  the  mass  of  Greenland,  with  one  broad 
opening  into  it  between  Greenland  and  Norway,  and  a  number  of 
narrower  connecting  channels  between  Greenland  and  the  islands 
of  the  American  archipelago.  We  have  seen  that  the  westerly 
winds  drift  before  them  a  great  volume  of  water  from  southern 
latitudes  past  the  British  ledes  and  Norway  into  the  Arctic  Gulf 
between  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  This  water  escapes 
again  from  the  closed  sea,  in  the  same  way  as  the  accumulated  water 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  does  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  mainly  by  the  great 
ice-bearing  current  of  East  Greenland,  which  fills  the  sea  between 
that  coast  and  Iceland,  and  which,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  round 
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Cape  Farewell,  joins  the  united  escape  currents  which  have  made 
their  way  through  the  channels  of  the  Arctic  islands,  to  form  the 
ice  stream  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland. 

19.  The  extraordinary  effect  of  these  ocean  streams  ia  modi- 
fying the  climate  of  the  lands  towards  which  they  flow,  is  nowhere 
so  strikingly  illustrated  as  in  the  contrast  presented  by  the  climate 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic  in  high  latitudes.  While  on 
the  western  side  the  ice-bearing  Labrador  current  closes  the  har- 
bours of  that  coast,  chills  the  atmosphere,  and  stunts  the  y^eta- 
tion  all  along  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  carrying  icebergs  into 
the  western  Atlantic  nearly  to  the  latitude  of  Malta  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  eastern  shores  of  this  ocean,  our  own  islands,  and  the 
coasts  of  Norway,  right  up  into  the  Arctic  regions,  are  washed  with 
warm  water  from  the  far  south,  which  not  only  keeps  them  &ee  of 
all  ice,  but  enables  the  land  to  support  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  That 
this  water  has  actually  come  from  far  southern  latitudes  is  shown 
not  only  by  its  temperature  but  by  its  casting  ashore  on  our  coasts, 
or  even  on  those  of  Norway,  strange  nuts  and  seeds  or  pieces  of 
wood  from  tropical  America  or  the  West  Indies.  One  might  bathe 
off  the  North  Cape  of  Norway,  in  71°  north  latitude,  in  water  of  the 
same  temperature  as  that  in  the  harbour  of  New  York,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  lat  40**. 

20.  The  two  sides  of  the  North  Pacific  present  the  same  contrast, 
from  the  same  cause.  There  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  are 
frozen  over  from  November  till  April,  and  all  its  harbours  are 
closed.  The  western  shores  of  America,  in  the  same  latitude, 
towards  which  the  south-west  drift  of  the  North  Pacific  carries 
warm  water,  are  always  freely  open  to  navigation.  It  is  through 
the  agency  of  the  winds,  however,  that  the  warmth  thus  carried  by 
the  ocean  streams  to  high  latitudes,  or  the  chilly  air  from  over  the 
ice-pack  which  they  bring  southward,  is  carried  on  and  distributed 
over  the  land  to  modify  its  climate.  Here  in  England  we  know 
well  the  difference  between  a  warm  south-west  and  a  chilly  north- 
west wind ;  the  one  has  come  to  us  over  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  the  other  may  have  passed  over  the  broad  ice  stream  that 
comes  down  along  the  East  Greenland  coast 

21.  As  the  currents  are,  in  the  main,  dependent  on  the  winds, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find,  on  comparing  the  chart  of  the  prevailing 
winds  with  that  of  the  ocean  currents,  that  there  is  a  very  close 
agreement  between  them  in  direction  and  form.  The  winds,  how- 
ever, are  not  restricted  as  the  ocean  streams  are,  and  so  are  able  to 
carry  their  temperature  onward  over  the  land. 

22.  Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  those  modifications  of 
climate  which  result  from  causes  which  raise  or  decrease  the  tern- 
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peratuie  that  would  result  from  exposure  to  a  certain  quantity  of 
sunlight  But  heat  and  cold  are  not  the  only  circumstances  which 
go  to  form  climate  ;  moisture,  and  the  absence  of  it,  dryness,  have 
quite  as  important  an  influence  in  determining  its  character.  Let 
us  see,  then,  in  what  manner  moisture  is  broadly  distributed  over 
the  land  of  the  globe. 

23.  Evaporation,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  though  it  pro- 
ceeds continually  from  water  in  whatever  form  it  may  occur,  even 
in  its  solid  state  of  ice  and  snow,  is  greatest  where  the  sun's  heat  is 
most  strongly  felt,  in  tropical  regions.  In  the  belt  of  calms  which 
lies  between  the  two  great  converging  air-currents  of  the  trade  winds, 
over  the  ocean  in  the  equatorial  zone,  the  sun  generaUy  rises  in 
a  clear  sky ;  but  about  midday,  when  its  rays  have  gained  their  full 
strength,  the  heated  air  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  ascending  carries 
np  with  it  great  quantities  of  vapour,  and  the  sky  is  soon  covered 
with  black  clouds,  from  which  prodigious  quantities  of  rain  descend ; 
towards  evening  the  sky  again  clears.  A  great  part  of  the  vapour 
thus  drawn  from  the  equatorial  ocean  fsdls  back  again  in  torrents 
to  its  surface,  but  a  very  large  part  is  also  carried  on  with  the 
great  trade-wind  currents  to  the  westward,  to  be  expended  ulti- 
mately in  copious  showers  on  the  land  which  lies  across  the  path  of 
the  broad  current 

24.  If  we  look  at  the  chart  of  the  winds,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  north-east  and  south-east  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic  con- 
verge towards  the  American  coasts  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Brazil  To  the  whole  of  the  eastward  slope  of  this  region  of 
the  New  World,  from  the  Atlantic  shores  upward  to  the  crests 
of  the  Andes,  the  trade  winds  carry  the  moisture  they  have  gathered 
from  the  ocean,  distilling  it  in  the  heavy  showers  which  flood  the 
vast  rivers,  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco^  From  the  great  caldron  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  the  south-east  trade  wind  continually  carries 
a  supply  of  moisture  towards  equatorial  Africa;  the  north-east 
monsoon  aids  it  in  this  work  for  half  the  year,  but  during  the 
other  half  turns  to  blow  towards  Asia,  and  travels  laden  with  vapour 
till  intercepted  by  the  heights  of  India,  giving  to  that  region  its 
season  of  heavy  rains.  The  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
lying  also  across  the  path  of  the  trade  and  the  monsoon  winds, 
are  among  the  wettest  regions  of  the  earth. 

25.  Before  going  farther,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  one  of  the 
main  conditions  upon  which  the  distribution  of  moisture  by  the 
winds  depends.  If  a  current  of  air  is  advancing  from  a  cooler  to  a 
wanner  zone,  and  if  no  other  circumstance  intervenes,  its  power  of 
absorbing  and  retaining  moisture  will  increase  as  it  advances  to 
wanner  latitudes  and  becomes  itself  warmed.     If,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  direction  of  the  corrent  is  from  wann  to  colder  latitades, 
its  power  of  holding  moisture  is  docieasing  as  it  advances  and 
becomes  cooled.  We  have  already  noticed,  however,  that  an  in- 
crease  of  elevation  above  the  earth's  sor&ce  brings  about  a  change 
of  temperature  which  is  equivalent  to  that  which  would  be  expe- 
rienced in  moving  to  a  higher  northern  or  southern  zone ;  so  that 
a  current  of  air  forced  upward  by  any  means  to  a  higher  level,  will 
lose  its  power  of  retaining  moisture  just  in  the  same  way  as  if  it 
had  been  carried  to  a  colder  latitude. 

26.  This  enables  us  to  understand  how  it  is  that  the  trade 
winds,  blowing  from  cooler  to  warmer  regions,  lose  the  power  of 
retaining  the  moisture  they  have  gathered  from  the  sea  as  soon  aa 
they  are  forced  upward  to  higher  levels  by  the  intervening 
land.  Over  the  ocean  these  winds,  advancing  to  warmer  latitudes 
at  a  uniform  level,  and  increasing  in  temperature  as  they  advance, 
appear  uniformly  as  dry  winds.  In  the  Atlantic,  for  example,  the 
islet  of  St  Helena,  lying  in  the  path  of  the  south-east  trade  wind, 
and  being  of  such  inconsiderable  ehe  as  to  effect  no  disturbance 
in  the  current  of  the  stream  of  air  which  passes  it,  has  only  about 
five  inches  of  rain  in  the  year.  The  Cape  de  Verd  idets,  in  the 
path  of  the  north-east  trade  wind  of  this  ocean,  are  also  parched  and 
dry.  If  we  follow  the  broad  paths  of  each  of  the  trade-wind  cur- 
rents still  farther  back,  to  where  they  seem  to  come  out  of  the  land, 
we  cannot  £eu1  to  notice  that  every  one  of  the  regions  from  which 
they  spring  is  barren  and  desert  Tracing  the  path  of  the  north- 
east trade  wind  of  the  Atlantic  eastward,  we  come  to  the  great 
desert  of  the  Sahara ;  the  south-east  current  of  the  Atlantic,  in  like 
manner,  seems  to  spring  from  the  arid  deserts  of  the  Kalahara  and 
of  the  south-west  African  coast  The  north-east  trade  wind  of  the 
Pacific  leaves  the  dry  deserts  of  the  western  United  States  and  of 
Lower  Calif omia . behind  it;  its  south-east  wind  comes  from  the 
coast  deserts  of  Peru,  and  Bolivia  and  Chili.  If  we  follow  the  south- 
east trade  wind  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  again  reach  a  most  arid 
region,  that  of  central  and  western  Australia.  If  we  ask  why  all 
the  driest  regions  of  the  land  in  each  hemisphere  should  be  those 
which  lie  in  the  areas  of  the  original  indraught  to  the  trade  winds, 
the  answer  evidently  is  this  :  they  are  thus  dry  and  barren,  because 
the  air  which  passes  over  them  has  been  drawn  in  each  case  from 
long  distances  overland,  and  is  moving  from  colder  to  warmer 
latitudes,  so  that  it  passes  by  not  only  uncondensed  in  rain,  but 
with  an  increasing  tendency  to  promote  evaporation,  and  to  take  up 
moisture  from  every  water-sur^ice  over  which  it  may  blow.  The 
influence  of  the  horizontal  extent  of  the  land  in  determining  its 
climate  is  here  made  apparent,  for  where  this  is  greatest — as  in  Asia, 
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AMca,  and  Australia — the  dry  regions  are  widest;  in  America,  where 
the  width  from  sea  to  sea  is  much  less,  the  dry  regions  are  compa- 
ratively narrow  and  insignificant 

27.  Thus  we  see  that  the  greatest  of  the  atmospheric  currents, 
the  trade  winds,  at  the  originating  points  of  their  paths,  are  the 
cause  of  drought  and  barrenness,  but  that  where  they  cross  land  at 
the  termination  of  their  course  in  the  equatorial  Eone  they  give  the 
moet  copious  rain  supplies.  This  contrast  may  be  made  more 
strildng  if  it  is  obsenr^  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Maroccan  Sahara, 
near  what  may  be  called  the  head  of  the  north-east  trade  wind  of 
the  Atlantic,  not  a  shower  is  experienced  for,  it  may  be,  twenty 
years  at  a  time  ;  but  where  this  same  wind  reaches  the  coasts  of 
South  America,  it  brings  a  rainfidl  that  rqxresents  a  depth  of  twenty 
feet  of  water  in  the  year. 

28.  The  other  great  prevailing  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
westerly  winds  of  the  temperate  regions,  unlike  the  trade  winds, 
blow  from  warmer  to  colder  latitudes,  so  that  the  vapour  they  carry 
tendtf  to  become  condensed  as  they  advance,  and  they  readily  part 
with  it  in  heavy  rain  showers  whenever  an  opposing  coast  raises  the 
stream  to  a  hi^er  level  To  these  south-westerly  winds  from  the 
Atlantic  the  British  Isles  and  all  western  Europe  owe  their  moisture 
supply,  as  the  similar  winds  from  the  Pacific  bring  the  rain  to  the 
coasts  of  north-western  America,  and  from  the  southern  ocean  to  the 
slopes  of  Crhile  and  New  Zealand. 

29.  These  great  atdiospheric  currents,  modified  in  many  ways 
both  by  local  circumstances  and  by  seasonal  changes,  thus  regulate  the 
broader  features  of  the  distribution  of  moisture  over  the  land.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  the  minor  conditions  that  guide  the  dis- 
tribution <^  moisture  is  that  of  the  relief  of  the  land.  Whenever  any 
height  intercepts  the  movement  of  a  current  of  moist  air  from  the 
ocean,  the  obstructing  slope,  wedging  the  air  up  into  the  cooler  strata 
of  the  atmosphere,  condenses  the  moisture  into  cloud  and  then  into 
rain,  which  descends  upon  the  outer  slope,  thereby  HiTninialiiTig  the 
supply  of  the  lands  that  lie  behind  this  barrier.  We  need  not  go 
fjBrther  than  our  own  islands  for  a  good  example  of  this.     The 
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mountain  districts  of  the  west  coast  of  Britain,  of  Wales,  or  Cumber- 
land, or  of  Scotland,  &cing  the  prevailing  south-west  winds  from 
the  Atlantic  (Fig.  30),  have  in  some  places  ten  times  as  much  rainfall 
every  year  as  the  opposite  or  leeward  coasts  ;  in  some  years  upwards 
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of  200  inches  of  rain  ^  ML  in  some  valleys  of  the  Camberland  motm- 
tains  in  England,  while  the  average  annual  rainfall  of  the  east  coasts 
on  the  opposite  side  is  not  more  than  20  inches. 

30.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  every  considerable  monntain  range 
or  plateau  has  a  wetter  side  and  a  drier  one,  or  shows  this  contrast  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  An  extreme  example  is  presented  by  the 
lo^  chain  of  the  Andes  in  the  trade-wind  r^on,  that  side  which  fiaoes 
the  Atlantic  winds  having  a  rainfall  that  fills  the  great  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon,  while  the  opposite  or  leeward  coast  is  so  completely 
screened  by  the  great  barrier  as  to  receive  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain 
from  year  to  year.  This  may  also  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  from  east  to  west  upon  the 
climate  of  dijQferent  regions  of  its  surface.  If  we  suppose  the  earth 
to  have  been  set  in  rotation  in  the  opposite  direction,  on  the  same 
axis,  the  direction  of  the  trade  winds  would  have  been  the  reverse 
of  their  present  curve,  or  they  would  have  appeared  as  north-west 
and  south-west  winds.  On  the  supposition  of  such  a  change,  the 
trade  winds  of  the  Pacific  would  have  poured  their  rain  supplies  on 
the  steep  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  all  the  humid  forest  basin 
of  the  Amazon  would  have  been  a  bare  riverless  steppe. 

31.  All  the  great  plateau  lands  of  the  globe,  indeed,  but  more 
especially  those  which  are  walled  in  by  two  mountain  buttresses,  a 
maritime  and  an  inland  one,  are  characterised  by  deficiency  of 
moisture  supply.  Such  are  the  high  bare  plateaus  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru  between  the  Oordilleras  of  the  Andes,  called  the  Punas,  and  the 
''  great  basin  "  of  the  western  United  States  lying  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  the  Salt  Lake  of  Utah 
and  the  dry  deserts  of  Colorado  are  found.  The  great  central 
plateau  of  Asia,  with  the  bare  region  of  Mongolia  and  the  Qobi 
desert,  between  the  outer  walls  of  the  Khinghan  and  Altai  mountains, 
is  another  example ;  as  is  also  the  dry  plateau  of  Khorassan  in  Persia, 
enclosed  between  the  mountains  of  Karman  and  the  Elburz  range. 

32.  Intermediate  between  those  regions  which  are  most  bounti- 
fully supplied  with  rainJbU  through  their  situation  with  respect  to 
moisture  -  bearing  winds,  and  those  in  which  deficiency  of  rain 
is  observed,  either  through  their  position  in  relation  to  a  current 
of  air  which  passes  over  them  from  colder  to  warmer  latitudes,  or 
through  their  being  screened  from  rain-beaxing  winds  by  mountain 
barriers,  lie  intermediate  belts  in  which  the  supply  of  rain  gra- 
duates from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Excepting  along  the  lines  of 
some  of  the  higher  mountain  rauges,  there  is  nowhere  any  abrupt 
transition  from  a  very  moist  to  a  very  dry  region. 

1  Meaning  an  amount  that  vonld  cover  the  groimd  to  a  depth  of  200  inches  if  the 
whole  of  it  were  ooUected  for  a  year. 
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33.  We  have  thus  followed  the  chief  links  of  the  chain  of 
oonditions  that  go  to  fonn  eUmcUe :  we  have  seen  that  exposure  to 
the  more  direct  or  more  oblique  incidence  of  the  sun's  rays  resulting 
fin>m  latitude  is  not  always  the  most  influential  element ;  that  its 
effects  are  modified  both  in  temperature  and  in  moisture-supply  by 
the  relief  of  the  land,  by  the  maritime  or  continental  situation  of 
its  different  parts,  and  by  the  prevailing  winds  and  the  ocean 
currents  which  are  dhven  by  them,  both  of  these  being  dependent 
in  direction  upon  the  rotation  of  the  earth  itselL 

34.  In  reviewing  and  grouping  together  the  broad  features  that 
characterise  the  landscape  of  different  regions  of  the  earth's  suiiiEu^, 
we  find  that  these  correspond  precisely  to  the  changes  and  grada- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  drought ;  the  more  closely 
we  study  them,  the  more  convinced  do  we  become  of  their  com- 
plete dependence  upon  climate  in  its  widest  sense.  We  now  under- 
stand, for  example,  that  it  is  not  owing  to  any  peculiarity  of  the  soil 
that  the  Sahara  region  is  a  desert,  and  the  Amazon  basin  a  land  of 
luxuriant  forest  growth,  but  mainly  that  the  one  is  a  r^on  of 
extreme  drought,  the  other  of  great  moisture,  both  having  a  high 
average  temperature ;  for  we  find  the  same  conditions  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  great  trade-wind  currents. 
In  our  own  island,  the  same  rock  which  weathers  into  the  fertile 
soil  of  the  Channel  Islands  gives  the  comparatively  barren  ground 
of  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  the  rich  pastures  of 
Hereford,  and  some  of  the  infertile  moors  of  North  Britain,  lie 
on  the  same  old  red  sandstone.  To  take  another  instance ;  the  high 
Yiti  islands  are  clothed  on  that  side  which  faces  the  trade  wind  of 
the  Pacific  with  a  luxuriant  mantle  of  huge  tree-ferns  and  creepers, 
while  the  leeward  side  displays  only  a  grassy  country.  We  cannot 
suppose  this  to  be  due  to  any  difference  of  soil  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  island,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  one  side  is  supplied  with 
constant  moisture  from  the  ocean,  while  the  other  is  deprived  of  this 
by  the  intervening  height  of  the  land,  especially  when  we  find  the 
same  appearance  repeated  not  only  on  every  ocean  island  but  on 
every  hiU  and  mountain  range  of  the  land  that  is  similarly  situated 
vith  respect  to  a  moisture-bearing  stream  of  air. 

35.  The  limits  of  the  appearance  of  forest,  of  prairie  or  steppe, 
of  desert  *'  tundra"  and  snowfield,  whether  in  latitude  or  in  vertical 
elevation  above  the  sea  level,  may  thus  be  taken  as  marking  in 
the  most  distinct  way  the  true  natural  boundaries  of  the  various 
chmates  of  the  land,  and  the  great  natural  provinces  of  the  globe. 

As  all  itTiimftla  live  either  on  other  animals  or  on  vegetable  food,it  is 
evident  that  their  distribution  depends  primarily  upon  that  of-dimate. 
The  herbivorous  are  restricted  to  the  more  limited  regions  correspond* 
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ing  to  the  different  zones  of  vegetation ;  the  camiyoions  remain 
within  hunting  distance  of  those  aniTnalB  on  which  they  prey. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  limiting  effects  of  climate  upon  the  disbi- 
bution  of  man  himself  that  we  wish  to  direct  attention  here.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  evident  that  man  in  his  natural  state  cannot  live  where 
the  land  and  sea  are  bound  up  so  constantly  in  the  grasp  of  &oet 
that  he  cannot  obtain  food  by  hunting  or  fishing.  The  Eskimo  of 
the  Arctic  region  cannot  range  north  &ither  than  those  latitudes  in 
which  the  seal,  their  all  in  all,  is  sufficiently  abundant,  and  all  the 
Antarctic  region  capped  by  heavy  ice  is  uninhabited  by  man*  The 
great  deserts  of  the  world  equally  forbid  almost  any  permanent 
settlement  by  man,  and  in  crossing  them  the  traveller  makes  what 
speed  he  can  away  from  their  barren  sands.  Thus  the  first  paths 
of  each  of  the  trade-wind  belts  lie  over  almost  uninhabited  ground. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  man  would  attain  his  greatest  powers 
where  vegetation  and  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  attain  their 
greatest  luxuriance  of  growth,  or  in  those  equatorial  regions  in  which 
heat  and  moisture  are  combined  in  greatest  degree.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  if  we  look  along  the  belt  of  equatorial  forest,  we  find  it 
everywhere  to  this  day  inhabited  by  savages  the  most  barbaroua. 
The  selvas  of  the  Amazon  basin  have  their  numberless  tribes  of  un- 
civilised Indians  ;  the  African  equatorial  forests  their  cannibal  n^|ro 
tribes  ;  Borneo  and  Papua  the  naked  and  wild  negritos  in  the  deep 
solitude  of  their  forests.  If  we  look  back  at  the  history  of  the 
world  as  iiftr  as  we  know  it,  there  is  not  the  least  sign  of  any  spark 
of  enlightenment,  or  of  a  thought  much  higher  than  the  instincts  c^ 
the  lower  animals,  ever  having  been  fostered  within  the  hot  and 
humid  climate  of  these  equatorial  forests.  Even  when  transferred 
thither  from  other  regions,  the  energies  and  powers  of  man  seem  to 
fail  beneath  the  tropical  sun. 

36.  It  is  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  Old  World  that  the  germs 
of  religious  thought,  of  art  and  government,  and  wide  intercourse,  have 
taken  root  and  flourish,  and  thence  too  all  the  power  that  rules  the 
world  has  spread  out  It  is  in  these  middle  latitudes  alone  that 
human  energy  seems  capable  of  attaining  its  highest  development 
The  history  of  progress  in  the  American  continent  since  its  discovery 
by  Europeans  affords  the  best  illustration  of  this.  If  we  look  for 
those  portions  of  America  which  are  now  farthest  advanced  in  every 
respect,  most  populous  and  most  prosperous,  we  find  them,  not  in 
the  equatorial  region  which  was  earliest  discovered  and  settled  from 
Europe,  but  in  the  temperate  latitudes,  the  United  States  in  the 
northern,  and  the  province  of  the  La  Plata  basin  in  the  southern 
continent.  Approaching  the  equatorial  zone  from  either  oi  these 
two  regions,  we   come  to   States  such  as  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
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Venezuela,  which  lie  indolent  and  half  civilised,  their  natural 
wealth  undeveloped,  their  government  in  the  hands  of  half-castes. 
The  tropical  island  of  Hayti,  where  Columbus  planted  the  first 
European  settlement  of  the  New  World,  is  now  a  debased  negro 
republic,  the  Africans  having  expelled  the  white  men  who  brought 
them  thither. 

37.  The  natural  condition  of  men  inhabiting  the  forest  regions 
of  the  globe  is  that  of  hunters  and  trappers,  and  these  pursuits  are 
characteristic  of  the  sombre  forests  of  Hudson's  Bay  territoiy  and  of 
Siberia  at  the  present  day.  Pastoral  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
generally  present  a  small  nomadic  population,  like  that  of  the  herds- 
men of  the  Russian  steppes,  the  cattle-driving  ''gauchoe"  of  the 
Aigentine  pampas,  or  the  Arabs  with  their  droves  of  camels.  It  is 
between  these  extremes,  in  the  belts  which  lie  along  the  borders  of 
the  forests,  that  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  world  are  foimd — 
districts  in  which  men  have  first  collected  together  in  fixed  habita- 
tions, gradually  forming  villages,  and  towns,  and  cities,  acting 
together  for  common  purposes  and  becoming  civilised.^  From  these 
points  inroads  have  been  gradually  made  into  the  forests,  for  their 
climate  and  vegetable  soil  is  also  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  until, 
as  in  Europe  or  the  eastern  United  States,  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  land  has  been  cleared  of  its  natural  wood  and  parcelled  out  into 
hedged  fields.  The  most  densely  inhabited  portions  of  the  Old  World, 
the  great  plain  of  China,  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Ganges,  the  plain 
of  Lombardy,  and  the  lowlands  of  Belgium,  are  those  which  have 
the  greatest  agricultural  capabilities. 

38.  The  general  distribution  and  condition  of  the  human  race  are 
thus  determined  mainly  by  climate  and  by  the  characteristic  land- 
scapes which  have  resulted  from  its  variations. 

39.  Subject  to  this  main  controlling  element,  the  local  arrange- 
ment and  accumulation  of  population  seems  to  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  determined,  especially  in  the  later  historical  periods,  by 
another  independent  cause — the  presence  of  mineral  wealth.  It 
was  the  wealth  of  Tarshish  in  silver,  lead,  and  iron,  that  drew  the 
Phoenicians  through  the  Straits  of  Qibraltar,  and  the  tin  of  Cornwall 
that  brought  their  ships  to  Britain ;  the  search  after  ''  £1  Dorado '' 
caused  the  Spaniards  to  overrun  all  the  South  American  continent 
and  Mexico ;  California  owed  its  population,  in  the  first  place,  to 
its  gold,  just  as  the  gold  of  Victoria  in  Australia  has  raised  it  above 
the  older  parent  colony  of  New  South  Wales ;  and  as  the  discovery 
of  diamonds  drew  thousands  to  settle  even  in  the  arid  plains  of 
Griqualand  in  South  Africa. 

With  the  more  extended  use  of  machinery  driven  by  steam, 

1  Lat.  cMtt  8  dtLBen. 
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in  place  of  manual  labour,  coal  and  iron  baye  wielded  the  greatest 
influence  in  determining  the  local  conoentrationB  of  people.  The 
manufacturing  districts  of  our  own  island,  the  ''Black  countiy/' 
lying  over  the  iron  and  coal  fields,  is  its  most  densely  peopled  area, 
the  workshop  of  the  world.  A  dense  population  has  in  like  manner 
gathered  over  the  iron  and  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United 
States.  Commerce,  dependent  on  the  variety  of  productions  of 
diiSerent  lands  and  the  exchange  of  surplus  products  or  manufac- 
tures, is  regulated  in  the  paths  which  it  follows  by  physical  causes, 
and  brings  men  to  the  natural  inlets  of  every  countiy,  the  estuaries 
of  the  river  highways.  In  the  ports,  the  business  of  the  world  is 
carried  on,  the  products  of  the  interior  are  stored  for  export,  and 
those  of  foreign  lands  for  distribution  inward ;  hence  many  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world  have  grown  up  round  their  seaports. 

V.  PEOPLES  OF  THE  WORLD:  NATURAL,  RELIGIOUS, 

AND  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS. 

1.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  population  of  the  world, 
now  estimated  at  not  far  short  of  1600  millions,  is  by  no  means 
a  constant  number ;  that  it  has  been  increasing  steadily  and  rapidly 
throughout  all  historical  ages.  The  United  States  of  America,  for 
example,  have  amassed  their  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants, 
foreign  to  the  soil,  in  less  tiian  a  century,  and  Australia  has  been 
peopled  within  far  less  time.  If  the  present  average  rate  of  increase 
of  numbers  continues,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  population 
of  Europe  will  be  three  times  as  dense  in  the  year  2000  as  it  is  in 
the  present  year.  The  rate  of  increase  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
is,  however,  very  various;  some  states,  such  as  Great  Britain,  are 
rushing  upwards  in  numbers ;  while  others,  such  as  Portugal,  appear 
to  have  arrived  at  a  point,  from  which  the  population  neither 
advances  nor  decreases. 

2.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  countries  which  possess  the 
most  varied  physical  features,  and  which,  in  consequence,  have  the 
greatest  variety  of  climate  and  landscape,  giving  the  greatest  range 
of  character  and  occupation  to  their  inhabitants,  have  produced  the 
most  highly-developed  races,  who  have  borne  and  continue  to 
bear  rule  upon  earth.  Such  countries  are  Persia,  Greece,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  in  a  &r  higher  d^ree  our  own  British  Isles. 

3.  Throughout  the  many  classifications  of  the  varieties  of  the 
human  family  in  the  different  schools  of  ethnology,^  there  is  a 
general  agreement  in  recognising  the  peoples  of  the  most  highly- 
developed  nations  of  the  world,  which  extend  from  India  across 

1  Bihno$,  race ;  logott  ditcouxM. 
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Smope,  as  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  one  race.  This  is  called 
the  Aiyan  or  Indo-European  £amily  of  nations,  the  first  name 
being  preserved  in  the  modem  native  name  of  Persia,  Airan  or 
Iran.  Somewhere  in  central  Asia  the  mother  nation  of  the  Indo- 
Enropean  race  had  its  primitive  seat,  while  Europe,  before  the  dawn 
of  history,  was  perhaps  inhabited  by  tribes  allied  to  the  Finns  or  the 
Tndians  of  America.  From  this  Asiatic  centre  successive  migrations 
seem  to  have  taken  place  outward  to  north-west,  the  first  swarm 
having  been  the  Celts,  who  at  one  time  appear  to  have  occupied  a 
great  part  of  Europe ;  later,  along  the  Mediterranean  shores,  came 
the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Italians,  and  of  the  Teutonic 
peoples ;  while  a  more  northerly  stream  is  thought  to  have  taken  its 
way  round  the  Caspian  to  form  the  Slavonic  nations.  Subsequently 
migrants  seem  to  have  poured  out  in  the  opposite  direction  towards 
the  plains  of  India,  where  the  Aryans  became  the  dominant  race  of 
the  fertile  Ganges  valley,  those  remaining  at  home  becoming  the 
great  Medes  and  Persians  of  history.  Increasing  ever  in  civilisation 
and  intellectual  power  from  age  to  age,  this  race  has  become  the 
dominant  one  in  the  world,  extending  its  influence  to  every  part  of 
the  earth,  supplanting  many  inferior  races,  and  re-peopling  wide 
areas,  as  in  America  and  Australia. 

4.  Another  great  branch  of  the  human  family  in  the  Old 
World  is  known  as  the  Mongolian,  corresponding  very  closely  with 
that  called  Turanian  by  some  writers.  The  Persians  from  the 
earliest  times  called  the  land  lying  to  the  north  of  them  Turan,  a 
name  which  k  rtill  used  Bynonymondy  with  that  of  Turkestan  in 
central  Asia.  This  race  may  be  said  to  occupy  now  almost  all  the 
mainland  of  Asia  that  is  not  inhabited  by  Aryan  iLations.  Though 
an  ofEshoot  from  this  family  seems  to  have  founded  an  empire  in 
China,  and  to  have  attained  there  a  high  state  of  civilisation  before 
any  nation  had  risen  to  an  equal  stage  of  advancement  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  western  iLations  have  long  since 
passed  the  Mongolians,  whose  influence  has  been  chiefly  confined  to 
the  one  continent.  They  figure  continually,  however,  in  the 
history  of  this  part  of  the  earth,  as  the  Scythians  of  Greek 
geography ;  the  Huns,  who  carried  desolation  westward ;  or  the  Tatars, 
who  spread  their  conquests  over  all  the  wide  rc^on  from  Russia 
to  the  plains  of  India. 

5.  Two  other  families  of  Asiatic  origin  have,  however,  ex- 
tended their  area  south-westwards  into  Africa.  These  are  called 
the  HamUeiy  who  have  peopled  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Numidia,  from  the 
earliest  beginnings  of  history,  inventing  on  the  borders  of  the  Kile 
the  hieroglyphic  literature  and  the  arts  in  which  Egypt  excelled  ; 
and  their  successors  from  south-western  Asia,  the  Semites,  or  Syro- 
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Arabians,  who  had  founded  the  splendid  cities  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  hj  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia.  To  the  Canaanitic  branch 
of  this  family  belonged  the  PhcBnidans,  whose  colonists  on  the 
African  coast,  the  Carthaginians,  appear  to  have  been  absorbed,  like 
the  Romans  and  Vandals  who  followed  them,  by  the  numbers  of  the 
Hamitic  Numidians  who  were  there  when  they  came  ;  or  by  another 
branch  of  the  Semites,  the  Arabs,  who  followed  after  them,  and  who 
extended  their  rule  not  only  to  that  part  of  AMca  but  to  ahnoet  all 
the  Sudan,  carrying  Mohammedanism  with  them  to  Wadai  and 
Bomu  in  the  Chad  basin,  and  over  the  Somali  country  southward 
along  the  east  coast  to  beyond  Zanzibar  and  Sofala. 

6.  This  brings  us  to  the  indigenous  &milies  of  AMca,  the 
Negroes  proper,  who  occupy  the  whole  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
vast  continent  in  enormous  numbers,  of  diverse  tribes,  from  the 
Atlantic  about  Cape  Yerd  to  Khartum  on  the  Nile,  and  south- 
ward to  the  Congo  ;  and  the  family  which  has  been  named 
BcmtUj  speaking  a  language  which  differs  essentially  from  any  negro 
tongue,  covering  folly  a  third  of  the  continent  on  the  south,  frt>m 
the  Qulf  of  Guinea,  the  Congo,  and  the  great  Nile  lakes,^  southward 
to  Cape  Colony. 

7.  Compressed  into  the  south-west  comer  of  the  continent  we 
find  the  remains  of  another  distinct  family,  that  of  the  yellow  Hot- 
tentotSf  possessing  a  language  which  is  radically  distinct  from  any 
other  known  form  of  speech. 

8.  In  the  islands  and  peninsulas  of  south-eastern  Asia  appears 
another  family,  regarded  by  some  students  as  a  distinct  race,  by 
others  as  a  branch  of  the  Mongolian.  This  includes  the  Malays  of 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Moluccas  and  Philippines ;  the  Poly- 
nesians of  the  multitude  of  the  Pacific  islets ;  and  the  Hovas,  or 
ruling  race  of  the  people  of  the  island  of  Madagascar.  This 
branch  is  therefore  scattered  over  an  exceedingly  wide  area. 

9.  As  another  group  or  femiily,  the  aboriginal  Indians  of  North 
and  South  America  are  classed  together  as  the  ''  copper-red  "  race  of 
men,  though  it  seems  very  questionable  whether  we  have  here  to 
do  with  one  original  stock  or  with  people  of  separate  centres  of 
origin.  In  the  northern  half  of  America,  these  aboriginal  peoples, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  been  so  supplanted  by  the  tide  of  emigrants 
from  Europe  and  their  African  slaves  that  only  small  remnants 
of  their  original  tribes  remain.  In  South  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  still  hold  all  the  central  regions  of  the  land,  and  on  its 
maritime  borders  have  to  a  great  extent  become  combined  with 
the  settlers  from  Europe  and  the  Africans  introduced  by  them. 

1  The  best  known  branch  of  this  family  Is  that  of  the  ' '  Kafirs  **  (from  the  Arab  Kv^m 
infidel,  or,  as  we  would  say,  heathen)  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
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10.  From  the  aborigines  of  America  must  be  separated  the 
EMmOj  the  Btrange  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  the  polar  seas — a 
people  of  North  Asiatic  origin,  who  probably  crossed  by  the  natural 
bridge  or  rather  stepping-stones  afforded  by  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

11.  Lowest  of  cdl  in  the  scale  of  humanity  stand  the  Papuas 
or  Negritos^  of  some  parts  of  New  Quinea  and  the  interior  forests  of 
some  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  with  the  allied  aborigines  of  Australia, 
now  rapidly  disappearing  from  that  continent  before  the  advance  of 
the  European  settlers.  Their  features,  the  retreating  forehead, 
woolly  hair,  flat  nose,  and  thick  lips,  in  many  cases  surprisingly 
recall  the  African  blacks.  Those  in  Australia  are  the  most  abject 
of  all  beings  in  the  likeness  of  men — ^without  history  or  tradition, 
perpetual  wanderers,  never  tilHng  the  ground,  destitute  of  all  means 
of  bodily  comfort,  and  apparently  incapable  of  permanent  improve- 
ment 

12.  The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  men 
included  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  above  enumerated,  excepting 
the  last,  for  it  seems  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge to  arrive  at  even  a  guess  of  the  numbers  of  the  Papuan  branch 
of  the  human  fsunily  ;  it  is,  however,  at  the  present  time  certainly 
the  smallest  of  all : — 


Indo-Qermanic  or  Aryan  race 


Mongolian  or  Turanian. 
Semitic  and  Hamitic  . 
Negro  and  Bantu 
Hottentot  and  Bushmen 
Malay  and  Polynesian 
American  Indian 


560,000,000 


635,000,000 
66,000,000 

160,000,000 

150,000 

36,000,000 

15,000,000 

13.  Second  to  distinctions  of  race  and  language  in  marking  out 
at  once  the  broad  divisions  and  bonds  of  union  among  mankind, 
come  the  differences  of  religious  belie£  There  are  everywhere  in  the 
world  traces  of  order,  plan,  and  design,  as  in  the  circuit  of  the 
seasons,  the  alternations  of  light  and  darkness,  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide,  so  that  the  idea  of  a  Being  who  controls  and  guides  all  things 
is  more  or  less  definitely  expressed  in  almost  every  language.  Among 
the  savage  tribes  in  which  the  reasoning  powers  have  not  been 
developed,  two  principles  are  first  recognised  as  striving  for  the 
mastery,  a  creative  and  a  destructive,  a  good  and  an  evil  agency — 
the  one,  it  may  be,  sending  sunshine  and  showers  which  promote 
verdure  and  abundimce,  the  other  sending  excessive  cold  or  scorching 
heat,  and  denying  the  fertilising  rain.  Hence  their  efforts  are 
directed  rather  to  propitiate  and  pacify  the  evil  than  to  worship  the 

1  Spanish  diminiitiye  of  Negroes. 
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good.  The  whole  belief  of  the  West  AMcan  negro,  for  example,  is 
iu  evil  spirits  and  in  "  fetishes  "^  to  connteract  their  evil  inflaenoes  ; 
and  the  adoration  of  the  Hindu  is  mainly  divided  between  Siva,  **  the 
destroyer/'  and  Vishnu,  "  the  preserver.''  With  the  increase  of  in- 
telligence and  reasoning  power,  however,  comes  the  conception  of 
a  supreme  being  ;  culminating  in  the  belief  in  one  living  and  true 
Qody  infinite  in  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  all  things. 

14.  Here  then  we  have  the  broadest  distuictions  of  religion — the 
polytheism,  or  belief  in  many  powers  of  good  and  evil,  of  the  heathen, 
and  the  YiumoC^eum,  or  belief  in  one  God,  of  all  the  more  civilised 
peoples  of  the  world. 

To  the  former  belong  the  superstitions  of  the  aboriginal  Indiana 
of  America,  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific : 
a  higher  stage  is  reached  in  worship  of  the  gods  of  the  Hindus,  and 
from  that  we  pass  to  the  religion  of  Buddha,  professed  by  perhaps 
a  third  of  all  the  multitude  of  human  beings  in  the  world.  Though 
originating  in  India  about  2500  years  ago,  this  religion  has  now 
litde  hold  in  the  peninsula,  but  bears  full  sway  in  Ceylon,  and  pre> 
vails  over  the  continent  of  the  Old  World  firom  Lapland  and  the  far 
north  of  Siberia  through  Tibet  and  Mongolia,  over  China,  Japan,  j 

Burma,  and  Siam,  to  the  farther  Indian  peninsulas  and  the  £ast  India 
Islands  ;  its  area  thus  corresponds  in  great  part  with  the  limits  of 
the  Mongolian  race.  Buddhism  has  lost  much  of  its  original  purity, 
and  its  temples  are  now  filled  with  images  of  the  spirits  of  the  woods 
and  the  valleys  ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  tius  widest-spread  of  all 
faiths,  breathing  as  it  does  a  spirit  of  universal  charity,  that  force 
has  never  been  employed  in  its  propagation,  rarely  even  to  resist 
aggression.  In  China,  Buddhism  divides  adherence  with  the  Con- 
fucian system  of  philosophy,  which  contains  scarcely  a  trace  of  a 
personal  god,  and  with  that  fotmded  by  Laou-tze,  a  contemporary  of 
Confucius  :  the  followers  of  the  latter  philosopher  being  known  as 
the  Taou  or  "  sect  of  reason."  ! 

15.  The  belief  in  one  Qod  was  the  chief  distinguishing  peculi- 
arity of  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  the  Jews  who 
migrated  from  Mesopotamia  about  2000  B.C.  to  Canaan  or  Palestine  ; 
their  religion  under  a  new  dispensation  is  Christianity,  which 
has  taken  deepest  root  in  the  most  highly  developed  branch  of 
the  human  race,  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic,  and  its  offshoots  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Latest  of  all  the  creeds  which  have  taken 
hold  of  the  minds  of  large  sections  of  the  human  race  comes  Islam, 
the  religion  founded  by  Mohanmied,  but  based  mainly  on  the  Jewish 
faith,  which  burst  out  like  a  volcano  from  Arabia  about  600  years 

1  Poitngiiese  teiU^  s  magic. 
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after  ChiisliaDity  had  begun  to  spread.  Obeying  its  injunction 
(whicb  is  now  all  but  a  dead  letter)  of  maMng  war  upon  all  infidels, 
the  followers  of  Mohammed  spread  their  conquests  and  their  £uth 
all  across  North  Africa,  fu  into  the  Sudan,  down  the  coasts  of  the 
Red  Sea  into  India  and  the  archipelago  beyond,  as  well  as  fSar  into 
central  Asia  and  (with  the  Turks)  into  south-eastem  Europe.  In 
most  of  these  regions  Mohammedanism  still  prevails. 

16.  In  point  of  religions  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  may  be  approximately  divided  as  follows  : — 

Christians 375,000,000 

Jews 7,000,000 

Mohammedans 170,000,000 

Buddhists 503,000,000 

Hindus 177,000,000 

Heathen  and  fetish  worshippers    .         .  170,000,000 

Various  and  unknown          .         .         .  48,000,000 

17.  The  influence  which  religious  belief  has  exercised  in  detei 
TOiTiiTig  the  events  of  history,  and  which  it  holds  over  the  political 
systems  of  all  nations  of  the  world,  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out 
It  may  suffice  to  recall  the  fierce  wars  by  which  Mohammedanism 
was  spread  over  a  large  area  of  the  globe,  the  reaction  of  Christen- 
dom in  the  crusades,  the  struggles  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe, 
or  in  the  present  day  the  great  conflict  begun  by  Russia  ostensibly 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  Christian  Bulgarians  from  their  Moham- 
medan oppressors  the  Turks. 

18.  Among  the  perfectly  barbarous  peoples  of  the  earth,  who 
are  generally  wanderers  over  a  vast  tract  of  thinly-peopled  country, 
there  is  rarely  found  any  approach  to  organisation  or  union ;  each  tribe 
indeed  may  hold  together  under  one  head  or  patriarch,^  or  under  a 
chief  chosen  for  his  prowess,  but  these  separate  tribes  are  most  fre- 
quently hostile  to  one  another. 

Wherever,  from  the  character  and  products  of  the  country, 
the  population  has  become  denser  and  more  settled  in  habits, 
a  more  united  condition  begins  to  appear,  even  if  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  approach  to  higher  culture.  Examples  of  this  are 
afforded  by  the  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa  (Rua,  Uganda,  etc.),  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  though  remaining  in  almost  the  lowest  stage 
of  barbarism,  are  united  under  hereditary  and  absolute  rulers,  who, 
through  subordinate  chiefs,  hold  sway  over  territories  as  large  as 
those  of  European  kingdoms.  The  extreme  contrast  to  the  condition 
of  savage  communities,  in  which  each  member  or  fimiily  shifts  for 
itself,  is  reached  in  the  orderly  association  of  highly-civilised  peoples 
for  intercourse,  government,  and  mutual  protection. 

1  Or.  paMwrOU,  the  head  of  a  tril)e. 
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19.  The  Highest  in  rank  and  importance  of  sach  afisodationB  of 
men  are  those  which  are  termed  Empires;  such  are  governed  by  an 
emperor,  a  name  taken  from  the  Roman  ^  imperator,"  the  general 
of  an  army,  which  had  at  first  a  military  signification,  bat  the 
meaning  of  which  has  now  become  very  various.  The  name  ia 
used  in  some  cases  to  express  the  agglomeration  of  many  states 
under  one  crown,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British  Empire  meaning  the 
whole  of  the  British  possessions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  distin- 
guished from  any  one  portion.  Countries  ruled  over  by  a  king  or 
queen  (Saxon  cyning;  Sanskrit  ganaka,  feither),  or  kingdoms^  are 
generally  placed  next  to  empires,  but  there  is  practically  no  such 
sequence.  From  its  derivation  the  office  of  king  seems  to  have 
grown  out  of  that  of  the  patriarch,  the  king  having  originally  had 
a  similar  rule  to  that  of  the  father  of  a  family.  The  term  monarchy 
(Greek  monos  arlJios,  sole  ruler)  is  applied  equally  to  empires  and 
kingdoms  where  the  supreme  power  is  concentrated  in  one  indi- 
vidual. 

20.  If  all  three  great  powers  of  government — ^the  legislative,  the 
executive,  and  the  judicial — are  centred  in  one  person,  and  exercised 
unrestrainedly  by  him,  the  monarchy  becomes  a  despotism.  Such 
a  condition  can  only  be  permanent  among  savage  peoples;  by 
culture  men  become  conscious  of  their  rights.  Military  despotism 
has  from  time  to  time  been  extended  over  great  territories,  but 
in  almost  every  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
Genghiz  Khan,  or  in  that  of  Napoleon,  the  power  has  crumbled 
away  immediately  on  the  death  or  downfidl  of  the  one  man  whose 
will  upheld  it 

21.  When  the  head  of  the  state,  still  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
royalty,  shares  the  supreme  power  with  a  class  of  nobles,  widi  a 
body  of  popular  representatives,  or  with  both,  the  government  is 
termed  a  Limited  Monarchy.  Here  the  sovereign  represents  the 
will,  the  executive;  the  aristocracy,  the  mind  of  the  deliberative 
assembly ;  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the  suggestive  element. 
When  the  first  i&  predominant,  in  proportion  to  this  predominance 
the  monarchy  approaches  a  despotism ;  where  the  second  element 
preponderates,  an  Oliga/rcky  ^  arises;  where  the  third  is  in  power,  a 
DemMTocy} 

22.  A  Republic^  implies  a  government  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  part  or  whole  of  the  people,  and  is  thus  properly  a  democratic 
form  of  government ;  but,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ing body,  a  republic  may  vary  from  being  the  most  exclusive  oligarchy 
to  a  pure  democracy. 

We  shall  afterwards  notice  that  in  different  countries  and  among 

1  Greek,  oMgot  arkhiy  the  rale  of  few.      >  Greek,  dMiuM;  tbe  people ;  fcratoo,  to  rale, 
s  Lat  Ru  jm^iiflo,  commonwealth,  pnblie  good. 
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different  races  these  forms  of  government  vary  between  each  of  these 
extremes. 

A  StaW^  is  any  country  having  supreme  authority  within  itself, 
but  the  name  is  generally  applied  to  smaller  political  bodies  which 
are  united  together  for  mutual  advantage  within  an  empire,  as  in 
the  States  of  the  Qerman  Empire,  or  as  in  a  republic  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  States  or  Edates  is  the  name  given  to  the 
classes  of  population  in  a  country,  directly,  or  by  their  representa- 
tives, taking  part  in  its  government,  as  in  the  phrase  *'  the  estates 
of  the  realm." 

23.  The  name  Colony^  is  applied  to  embrace  various  classes  of 
territories  in  foreign  lands,  either  directly  dependent  or  subordinate 
to  a  parent  state,  from  which  they  have  been  peopled,  the  name 
having  been  adopted  from  the  fact  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  a 
colony  have  generally  been  agriculturists.  The  Australian  and  North 
American  possessions  of  Britain  are  colonies  in  the  true  sense.  All 
dependencies  of  a  state  are  not,  however,  colonies.  Such  possessions 
as  Gibraltar,  at  the  gate  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Perim  Island,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Bed  Sea,  are  mere  fortresses  upheld  for  pro- 
tective purposes  ;  the  garrison  residing  in  them  being  maintained  and 
paid  by  the  State.  India,  again,  which  affords  profitable  residence 
to  the  British  who  live  there  as  the  rulers  of  the  native  races,  is  in 
no  sense  a  colony. 

24.  In  passing  on  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  many  political 
divisions,  empires,  kingdoms,  and  states  of  the  world,  as  they  appear 
at  the  present  day,  we  shall  have  first  to  consider  their  limits  or 
(otindorifis.  Here  we  shall  find  that,  subject  to  the  extent  of 
the  land,  and  its  natural  limits  towards  the  ocean,  the  interior 
frontiers  of  every  state  have  been  determined  by  the  combination 
of  a  number  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  climate  and  character 
of  the  land,  the  history  of  the  people  who  occupy  it,  the  race 
of  men  they  belong  to,  l^eir  language,  or  their  religious  belief.  In 
some  cases,  as  a  natural  limit,  a  mountain  range  or  a  broad  river 
forms  part  of  the  frontier,  but  in  quite  as  many  instances  this  has 
been  decided  by  other  circumstances,  or  has  been  drawn  arbitrarily, 
without  reg^  either  to  natural  features,  to  race,  language,  or  creed. 
The  artificial  frontiers  thus  laid  down  have,  in  most  cases,  the  great 
disadvantage  of  necessitating  the  maintenance  of  barriers  both  against 
armed  aggression  from  neighbouring  states,  and  for  the  protection  of 
legitimate  fix>m  contraband  trade.  Hence  a  maritime  state  has 
many  advantages  over  one  the  boundaries  of  which  lie  wholly  in- 
land ;  its  seaboard,  if  it  possesses  available  harbours,  opens  the  way 
for  commerce  with  fax  distant  lands.     Our  own  country,  doubtless, 

1  Lat.  atatm,  a  condition.  >  Lat.  oo/oniu,  a  busbandmaii. 
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owes  its  political  as  well  aa  its  commercial  impoTtanoe  in  a  great 
degree  to  its  situation,  open  to  the  sea  on  all  sides.  The  dis- 
advantages attending  the  deficiency  of  permanent  mitaral  outlet  by 
the  sea  are  illustrated  in  the  gigantic  empire  of  Rusaay  which,  ever 
since  it  became  a  maritime  state  under  Peter  the  Qreat,  has  been 
striving  to  add  to  its  seaboard  in  a  southerly  direction,  to  escape 
from  the  blockade  of  the  ice  which  annnally  doses  all  its  northern 
European  and  Asiatic  coasts,  as  weU  as  the  harbours  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea. 

25.  Within  the  limit  of  each  state,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  dear 
conception  of  its  political  value  in  the  world,  we  shall  have  to  con- 
sider its  relief,  and  the  character  impressed  on  it  by  climate,  as  £ur  as 
these  circumstances  react  upon  the  condition  and  occupation  of  its 
inhabitants ;  its  productions,  whether  of  the  vegetable,  animal,  or 
mineral  kingdoms ;  its  manufactures,  affording  the  means  of  pro- 
fitable exchange  with  other  countries ;  its  inhabitants  themselves, 
and  their  relation  to  the  peoples  of  neighbouring  lands  in  race  and 
creed,  their  distribution  over  the  land,  whether  in  dties,  or  as 
peasants  or  nomads  ;  and,  lastly,  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  live,  representing,  as  this  does  in  many  cases,  the  outcome  of 
many  experimental  trials,  struggles,  and  experiences  in  the  past, 
and,  in  some  degree,  the  final  choice  and  intention  of  the  nation 
itself.  This  will  have  been  made  more  clear  by  the  previous 
chapters,  in  which  the  leading  points  of  the  history  of  each  state 
have  been  sketched.  We  shall  now  come  back  to  them  as  to  old 
friends,  of  whom  we  have  known  something  from  their  birth 
upwards. 


EUROPE. 


1.  Ai/THonaH  Emope — horn  its  hiBtorical  and  actual  importance — 
has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth's 
stuface,  it  is  not  a  separate  and  independent  mass,  but  a  great  pen- 
insula of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia  (sometimes  called  Eurouia) 
reaching  westward  with  many  limbs  between  the  Arctic  Sea  on  the 
north,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south. 
On  the  side  of  Asia,  the  crests  of  the  Ural  mountains  and  of  the  Cau- 
casus are  generally  recognised  as  the  natural  limits  of  Europe,  though 
these  do  not  correspond  to  its  political  boundaries  in  this  direction. 
2.  Extent. — ^The  area  of  Europe  measures  about  3,800,000 
square  miles  ;  but  as  these  figures  convey  no  definite  impression  in 
themselyes,  it  may  be  noted  that  its  extent  is  about  a  third  of  that 
of  Africa,  a  fourth  of  that  of  America,  and  somewhat  moie  than  a 
fifth  of  that  of  Asia,  or  that  it  comprises  about  a  fourteenth  part  of 
the  known  land  of  the  globe. 

The  greatest  diBtance  between  its  extreme  north  and  sonth  points — ^the 
North  Cape  of  Norway  and  Gape  Matapan  in  Greece — is  about  2400  mUes  ; 
and  from  east  to  west— from  Gape  La  Roca,  or  the  "Bocl  of  Lishon,"  to 
Cbpe  Apshenm,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gaucasos  range,  on  the  Gaspian 
— about  8000  miles. 

3*  The  most  striking  feature  of  its  outUne  is  that  of  its  great 
irr^iularity,  the  deep  inlets  and  gulfs  of  the  ocean  which  penetrate 
its  mass,  and  the  peninsulas  which  run  out  from  it 

Gnlfii  and  Inlets. — On  the  north  the  White  Sea,  so  called  from  the  ice 
and  snow  whicli  bind  it  up  for  more  than  half  the  year,  reaches  in  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  From  the  Atlantic,  the  shallow  North  Sea,  or  (German  Ocean, 
and  the  Englxah  Channel  (called  La  Uamjcke,  or  "  The  Sleeve,"  hy  the  French) 
break  in  to  separate  the  British  Isles  frY>m  the  mainland ;  and  from  the  former 
the  Skager  Back,  "the  crooked  and  boisterous  strait,"  leads  through  the 
KaUegat,  the  "  Gat*s  Throat"  (also called  <*The  Sleeve,"  by  English  seamen), 

1  Hie  name  Barope  appears  to  hare  come  into  use  among  the  Greeks  between  the 
times  or  Homer  and  Herodotos,  and  eeema  to  have  been  flist  employed  to  distingalsh 
between  the  land  of  the  Hellonee  and  the  Peloponnesus  and  islandB.  Carl  Rltter  derives 
it  from  Ajda,  the  name  given  by  the  ScythuuiB,  according  to  Herodotos,  to  the  flat 
steppe  lands  west  of  the  Caspian,  oontrssting  with  the  high  lands  of  Asia. 
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and  the  "Belts"  of  the  Danish  islands,  to  the  BalHe,^  or  Mhe  "Ostsee"  of  the 
Germans,  and  its  continuations,  the  Gnlfs  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Riga. 

Farther  sonthward,  the  stormy  Bay  of  Bitcay,  named  firom  the  Basque 
province  of  Yizcaya,  sweeps  in  along  the  northern  coast  of  Spain,  and  beyond 
the  Peninsula  the  narrow  Strait  of  Gfibmltar  lead  into  the  great  Mediter- 
ranean {mediuSy  middle ;  terra,  land),  which  stretches  eastward  for  2300 
miles.  Among  the  many  branches  ot  this  great  basin  are  the  Gallic  Sea,  nin> 
ning  north  towards  Ganl,  between  Spain  and  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sica, forming  the  stormy  Gulf  of  the  Lion  and  that  of  Genoa ;  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  between  Sardinia  and  Italy  ;  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  AdriaOe  nmning 
north  from  it,  between  Italy  and  the  Balkan  peninsula,  towards  the  ancient 
seaport  of  Adria,  perhaps  the  oldest  in  Enrope,  in  the  delta  land  of  the  liveis 
Po  and  Adige,  now  separated  by  the  sea  to  which  it  gave  its  name  by  a  stretch 
of  ten  miles  of  alluvial  land  formed  by  the  action  of  the  rivers.  Beyond 
Greece,  the  island-studded  jEgean  leads  north  to  the  narrow  inlet  of  the  Jkur- 
danelles,*  opening  into  the  little  Sea  of  Marmora,  named  from  its  marble-yield- 
ing islands,  and  from  that  by  the  Bosporus  or  Ox  ford  (the  canal  of  Constan- 
tinople), into  the  second  great  Mediterranean  basin,  the  Black  Sea  or  Buzine,' 
with  its  oibhoot  the  shidlow  Sea  of  Azov  (a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don), 
behind  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  called  the  Balik  DefLiz  by  the  Tatars  from 
its  abundance  of  fish.  The  Caspian  Sea,  forming  part  of  the  natural  frontier 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  probably  at  one  period  extended  as  a  third  great 
Mediterranean,  united  to  the  Black  Sea  by  a  strait  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Caucasus,  where  the  ground  between  is  so  low  that  a  rise  of  twenty  feet  only 
in  the  Black  Sea  would  cause  its  waters  to  overflow  into  the  Caspian  basin. 
Since  the  separation,  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  have  shrunk  down  by  exoees 
of  evaporation  over  supply,  till  the  level  of  its  surface  is  now  eighty-four  feet 
benea^  that  of  the  other  basins  of  the  Mediterranean  which  are  still  connected 
with  the  ocean.  The  indented  seaboard  of  Europe  measures  not  less  than 
60,000  miles. 

4.  PeninBolaa. — ^Between  each  of  these  branches  of  the  sea  there  ran  out 
corresponding  promontories  and  peninsulas  of  the  mainland  :  these  are  most 
numerous  on  the  south  side,  where  we  find  the  Crimea,  Turkey  and  Ghreeee^ 
Italy  and  Spain,  bordered  by  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  by  Sicily,  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  and  the  Baleares.  The  western  or  Atlantic  side  presents  Uie 
greatest  peninsula,  that  of  Scandinavia;  and  the  most  important  island  gronpi, 
that  of  the  British  Isles.  The  Danish  peninsula  is  remarkable  as  the  only  one 
in  Europe,  and  indeed  in  almost  any  part  of  the  world,  that  points  northward; 
the  long  snow  wastes  of  the  island  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  detached  portions  of  the 
chain  of  the  Ural  mountains,  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait, 
point  in  the  same  direction. 

Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Franz- Josef  Land  in  the  Arctic  Seas  lie  so  far 
out  from  the  mainland  of  Europe,  with  which  they  are  nominally  classed,  as  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  they  should  be  considered  satellites  of  this  or  of  the 
American  continent. 


1  This  name  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Latham  to  be  derived  from  the  Island  of  BaUia  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  and  identified  probably  with  Zealand.  By  others,  it  is  supposed  to 
come  from  Lat  baUeug,  a  belt  =  the  "  sea  of  belts.** 

s  From  Dardanus,  a  Greek  city  on  its  shore ;  also  called  the  Hellespont  =  the  **  8ea  of 
Helle." 

s  l%e  original  name,  given  either  fh>m  the  dangers  of  Its  navigation  or  from  the 
savage  tribes  who  inhabited  its  shores  in  early  times,  was  Axiru  =  Inhospitable ;  this  was 
changed  by  the  Greeks  to  Euxtnus  =  hospitable.  The  Turks  seem  to  have  reverted  to  the 
old  name,  calling  it  Kara  Deftiz,  the  "  Black  Sea,**  perhaps  firom  the  strong  N.E.  winds, 
the  fogs,  and  thunderstorms  to  which  it  is  subject.  . 
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5.  Belief. — The  varied  outline  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  is  re- 
peated in  the  div^ified  relief  of  its  surface  ;  the  main  mass  or  body 
of  the  land  next  Asia  lies  low,  but  almost  all  the  members,  attached 
or  detached,  peninsular  or  insular,  are  high  and  mountainous. 

The  great  lowland  of  Europe  thus  lies  towards  the  east,  embrac- 
ing the  vast  continental  area  of  Russia,  and  sending  out  arms  west- 
ward round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Swedish  side  of  the  Baltic, 
and  through  North  Germany  and  Denmark,  to  form  the  lowlands  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  and  of  Western  France,  along  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  as  far  as  the  rise  of  the  Pyrenees. 

d.  The  vast  central  area  of  the  Biuaian  lowland  bias  almost  everywhere  the 
aame  character,  woods  and  marahes  alternating  with  cultivated  land,  affording 
a  superfluity  of  grain,  which  is  sent  down  by  the  riven  to  the  seaports  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea ;  bat  along  its  northern  border,  next  the  icy  Arctic 
Sea,  lie  the  moss-covered  swamps  called  the  TundraSfthe  soil  of  which  is  never 
thawed  for  more  than  a  yard's  depth ;  all  its  southern  maigin  towards  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  is  a  treeless  steppe,  over  which  at  some  seasons  the 
grasses  shoot  up  above  a  man's  height,  concealing  the  pasturing  herds. 
Towards  the  Caspian,  over  the  area  covered  by  that  sea  in  former  times,  the 
steppe  has  a  different  aspect^  the  soil  being  so  filled  with  salt  left  by  the  re- 
tiring sea  as  to  support  only  the  prickly  saltwort  and  such  saline  plants. 

Finland  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  regions  of  the  great  European 
plain  ;  its  granite  floor,  elevated  above  the  sea-level  probably  in  a  recent  geo- 
logical period,  is  worn  into  thousands  of  angular  lake-basins,  which  form  a 
perfect  network  over  its  surface ;  to  the  sailor  on  the  Baltic  its  margin 
presents  a  girdle  of  steep  cliffs  guaided  by  a  fringe  of  rocky  islets  or  skerries. 
The  cliffy  Aland  Islands  are  detached  fhtgments  of  this  remarkable  formation. 
A  curious  feature  of  the  lowlands  of  Sonndinavia  is  observed  in  the  gravel 
ridges,  containing  rounded  granite  boulders,  caUed  "osars,"  which  extend 
generally  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E. 

The  eastern  portions  of  the  North  German  plain,  as  far  as  the  Oder,  have 
the  same  character,  the  same  corn-yielding  clay  soil,  as  the  adjoining  lowlands 
in  Russia ;  but  farther  west,  round  the  capital  city  of  Berlin,  the  plain  be- 
comes less  fertile,  in  some  parts  sandy  and  bare.  Beyond  the  Elbe,  in 
Hanover,  the  Luneburg  heath  covers  a  laige  part  of  the  plain  ;  next  it  lie  the 
moors,  marshes,  and  fens  of  Oldenburg  and  the  borders  of  Holland,  where  cattle 
and  horses  are  the  wealth  of  the  land  ;  and  beyond  these  the  highly  cultivated 
lowlands  on  each  side  of  the  Rhine  delta,  separated  by  the  heaths  (Campine) 
and  moon  {Peel}  of  Brabant,  which  run  out  towards  the  lower  Scheldt  like  a 
dividing  wedge  between  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Passing  into  France,  and  across  the  broad  river  basins  of  its  lowlands 
which  open  to  the  English  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  we  come  upon  the 
great  wine-yielding  lands,  such  as  Champagne  and  the  Vignobles  of  the 
Garonne,  with  the  com  country  of  Brie  north-east  of  Paris,  and  of  Touraine, 
on  the  Loire  between  these  ;  and  lastly,  at  the  extremity  of  this  branch  of  the 
European  plain,  to  the  Zandes  along  the  coast  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde  and  the  Pyrenees,  over  whose  sandy  heaths  and  marshes  the  natives 
stalk  about  on  stilts. 

Of  the  more  isolated  lowlands  of  Europe,  two  of  large  extent  occur  in  the 
basin  of  the  river  Danube,  separated  by  the  gorge  of  the  **  Iron  Gate,"  formed 
where  the  Balkan  and  Caipathiaa  ranges  api»oach  most  closely.    The  upper 
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plam,  circled  about  on  all  sides  by  moantains,  is  that  of  Hungary,  orer  which 
com-flelds  interchazige  with  pastoral  steppes  well  stocked  with  horses  and 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  merging  in  some  parts  into  marsh  lands  with  cranee 
and  stories,  or  into  dns^*  sand  flats.  Where  the  plain  begins  to  rise  to  the 
snnny  hilla,  the  Hungarian  grape  ripens  to  yield  its  famous  wines.  Th«  lower 
plain  of  the  Danube,  which  might  be  called  a  branch  of  the  vast  Russian  low- 
land, is  that  of  Bomamia,  with  its  far-stretching  treeless  heaths  and  pasture 
.lands  supporting  great  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  passing  into  wide  reed 
swamps  which  characterise  the  delta  of  the  Danube. 

Corresponding  to  the  Romanian  plain  is  that  of  Ltymbardy,  perhaps  the 
most  productive  region  of  Europe,  in  which  the  irrigated  meadows  may  he  six 
times  mowed,  and  where  wheat  and  rice,  and  wine  and  dairy  produce  are 
yielded  in  vast  quantity. 

The  islands  of  Europe,  as  before  remarked,  are  generally  high  ;  the  only 
ones  which  are  altogether  low  are  those  of  the  Danish  archipelago.  The  only  other 
considerable  island  plain  is  that  of  central  Ireland,  with  its  extensire  peat  bogs. 

7.  Highlands. — ^Europe  presents  two  great  highland  regions  ; 
a  southern,  extending  along  the  northern  border  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  Turkey  to  Spain,  in  continuation  of  the  chief  line  of  the 
heights  of  Aida ;  and  a  northern,  appearing  in  Scandinavia  and 
Britain,  separated  from  the  former  by  the  western  branch  of  the  great 
lowland  that  we  have  been  noticing. 

The  Alp8  rise  as  the  central  mass  of  the  southern  highland  region  of 
Europe.  The  many  groups  comprised  in  this  series  of  heights  which  curre 
round  the  plain  of  Lombardy  arrange  themselves  into  three  generally  reoog* 
nised  divisions  : — ^The  Western  Alps,  the  groups  lying  between  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard  Pass  ;  the  Oentral  Alps,  extending  from  the 
St  Bernard  to  the  pass  named  the  Stilfer  Joch  ;  and  the  Eastern  Alps  beyond 
this.  The  central  mass  is  the  highest,  rising  with  majestic  fonna  from  deep 
valleys  up  to  sharp  riven  peaks,  high  above  the  line  of  permanent  snow ;  its 
wings  to  east  and  west  decrease  in  elevation  towards  the  Gallic  Sea  and  the 
plain  of  the  Danube  on  either  side.  All  the  less  jagged  heights  are  mantled  in 
snows,  from  which  glacier  streams  descend.  The  largest  of  tiiese  ice  streams  are 
the  Aletsch  glacier  from  the  group  of  the  Finsteraarhom,  and  those  of  the 
frequented  vidley  of  Chamouny,  descending  from  Mont  Blanc,  the  monarch  of 
the  Alps  (16,784  ft.) 

The  passes  of  the  Alps  have  always  had  importance  as  the  gates  of  traffic 
from  North  Italy  to  the  rest  of  Europe ;  some  of  them,  such  as  the  two  St. 
Bernard  Passes,  are  under  the  protection  of  friendly  monks  ;  but  railroads  have 
now  been  constructed  to  pass  the  great  barrier  by  the  tunnel  of  Mont  Oenia  in 
the  west,  by  a  central  line  over  the  Brenner  Pass  from  Innsbriick  to  ^M«it, 
and  by  an  eastern  road  over  the  Semmering  fh>m  Vienna  to  Gratx. 

8.  Southward  the  Alps  fall  steeply  to  the  low  plain  of  Lombardy,  bnt  a 
mass  of  lesser  highlands  and  plateaus  extends  northward  from  them  over  central 
Europe  to  the  border  of  the  plain  of  Northern  Germany. 

The  first  outlier  of  the  Alps  in  this  division  is  the  long  limestone  range  of 
the  «/iira,  with  its  magnificent  pine  forests.  Beyond,  bordering  the  Rhone 
valley,  rises  the  Sehtuarzwald,  or  Black  Forest,  then  the  Odeniffald  and  the 
Ithdn  mountains,  leading  into  the  Vogelsberg  and  Taunus,  and  to  the  out- 
lying ffarz,  the  farthest  north  of  the  central  European  heights.  Tuning 
eastward,  we  reach  the  ThUringervxild,  the  Fiehtsl  Oebirge,  and  the  metalli* 
ferous  or  Erz  Cfebirge ;  then  across  the  Elbe,  in  Saxon  Switzerland,  oome 
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tha  lUaen  QMrge  (the  Giant  Hills),  and  the  Sudelic  MovMUUns,  extending 
to  the  Oder.  Turning  aonth  again  towards  the  Alpe,  the  MahrMun  ffdhe 
(the  MoraTian  heights)  are  reached,  and  joining  with  these  to  dose  in  the  high 
valley  of  the  Upper  Elbe,  the  high  BOhmerwald,  the  forest  mountain  of 
Bohemia.  Almost  all  the  area  of  South  Germany,  including  Wurtemberg, 
Bavaria,  and  Bohemia,  enclosed  by  these  heights,  which  extend  northward 
from  the  Alpine  mass,  is  high  plateau  land.  It  is  remarkable  here  how  the 
name  "wald,"= forest,  has  come  to  be  synonymous  with  that  of  mountain. 
The  lower  lands  have  been  cleared  of  their  natural  forest  growth  for  agri- 
cultural -pwrposes,  but  the  hiUs  retain  their  covering. 

9.  Westward  of  these  central  European  heights,  beyond  the  Rhone,  rises  the 
range  of  the  Cevennes  in  France,  extending  fh>m  near  the  Pyrenees  north- 
waA  through  the  Forez  and  C6te  dt  Or  to  the  plateau  of  Langres,  to  the  Vosges 
and  Hardly  the  undulating  plateau  of  Ardenna  covered  with  beech  and  oak 
wood,  and  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Eifel,  skirting  the  Rhine  valley. 
More  centrally  in  France,  contrasting  with  the  acyoining  long  range  of  the 
Cevennes,  the  volcanic  cones  and  domes  of  Auvergne  rise  from  bare  lava- 
covered  plateaus. 

10.  Shut  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  Pyrefieea  ^  (Pic  de  Nethou, 
lialadetta,  11,168  feet),  whose  high  and  close  barrier  admits  easy  passage  only 
round  its  flanks,  is  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  which,  excepting  in  its  river 
▼alleys,  and  along  some  parts  of  the  seaboard,  is  a  continuous  highland. 
A  number  of  mountain  ranges,  supporting  broad  plateaus  between,  traverse  it 
from  east  to  west.  Along  its  northern  edge  the  CarUabrian  mountains 
prolong  the  high  line  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  centrally  rise  the  Sierrcu  of  Chiodar- 
rama  and  EsireUa  ;  farther  south  the  Sierra  Moreno^  and  along  the  Medi- 
terranean border  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Granada.  Throughout  the  summer 
the  tablelands  of  Castile,  bare  and  treeless,  are  burned  up  by  the  hot  sun, 
but  through  the  chilly  winter  they  are  swept  by  violent  winds.  The  herds- 
man who  wears  a  broad-brimmed  hat  for  protection  against  the  excessive  heat 
during  the  day,  a  few  hours  later  puts  on  his  thick  warm  cloak ;  in  the  same 
way,  after  the  aJmost  rainless  summer,  follows  a  cold  winter  with  ice  and  snow. 

11.  The  Apenninea  prolong  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  run  like  a  backbone 
through  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  Cleared  of  its  natural  wood,  and  scorched 
by  the  southern  sun,  this  range  is  generally  dreary  snd  barren  in  aspect, 
like  a  long  wall,  with  few  peaks  or  salient  points  to  recall  the  magnificent 
forms  of  the  Alps.  The  volcano  of  Vesuvius,  the  only  active  one  in  all  the 
continental  part  of  Europe,  rises  over  the  coast  plain  of  Campania. 

The  lines  of  the  eastern  wing  of  the  Alps  are  prolonged  north-eastward 
acroes  the  Danube  by  the  grand  curve  of  the  wooded  Carpathians  and 
Transylvaman  Alps,  circling  round  the  plain  of  Hungary.  South-eastward 
they  branch  into  the  many  ranges  which  support  between  them  the  confused 
mass  of  highlands  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro,  of  Servia  and 
Albania.  Farther  on  these  heights  take  more  definite  shape  in  the  range  of 
the  Balkan  which  runs  east  to  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  mass  of  the  Elwdope 
mountains  extending  south-eastward  to  the  .^ean  Sea,  and  in  the  Pindus 
range,  which  gives  shape  to  Greece,  and  runs  out  into  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  i>eninsida8  of  the  Morea. 

12.  Distinct  from  all  the  rest  of  the  southern  highlands  of  Europe  stands  the 
huge  mass  of  the  Caucasus,  the  natural  frontier  of  Europe  on  the  south-east, 
rising  Uke  a  wall  from  the  flat  isthmus  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
Its  dose  parallel  chains  are  united  by  high  plateaus  cut  into  by  deep 
narrow  transverse  gorges  of  extreme  depth.     Iliough  attaining  far  greater 

1  Supposed  to  be  from  the  Basque  word  Pyr^  =high. 
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heights  than  the  Alps  (Elbarz,  18,572  feet ;  Easbek,  16,545  feet)  and  reaching 
several  thousand  feet  above  the  limit  of  perennial  snows,  the  gkciers  and 
snow-flelds  of  the  Caucasus  are  small  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Alps.  This  is  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  region  in  which 
they  stand,  and  the  small  snowfall  over  them. 

The  hills  of  the  Crimean  peninsula,  rising  steeply  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  **  yaltas  *'  or  "  alps "  of  the  Tatar  herdsmen,  are  evidently  a  western 
continuation  of  the  line  of  heights  of  the  Caucasus. 

18.  In  the  nori;h  European  mountain  region  the  mass  of  heights  which 
forms  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  are  by  far  the  most  important.  Theee 
present  no  definite  range,  but  are  rather  a  collection  of  broad  plateaus 
topped  with  moor  or  snow-field,  cut  into  by  long  steep-walled  "fiords  "  om 
the  Atlantic  side,  and  resembling  the  Alps  in  the  pine  woods  of  their  slopes, 
in  their  lakes  and  extensive  glaciers,  though  they  are  nowhere  of  very  great 
altitude  (Galdhoppig,  8544  feet). 

The  name  field,  which  is  applied  to  most  of  the  Scandinavian  mountain 
groups,  suggests  their  plateau  form  ;  the  ffdrdanger  Field,  Vmes  Field,  and 
Dovre  Field,  with  the  JosteddU  Brae  (or  ice-brae  =  glacier),  are  the  most  pro- 
minent of  the  southern  heights  of  Norway ;  in  the  north  the  broken  heights 
which  run  along,  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  borders  of  the  peninsula  have  the 
general  name  of  the  Kidlen.  The  heather-oovered  hills  of  Scotland — ^the 
Grampians  and  west  coast  mountains — as  well  as  those  of  Cumberland  and 
Wales  farther  south  in  Great  Britain,  belong  to  the  same  system  as  that  of  the 
Scandinavian  heights. 

14.  We  have  formerly  noticed  that  almost  all  the  European  islands  are 
high.  In  the  Mediterranean'we  find  the  island  of  Crete  reaching  to  upwards  of 
8000  feet  in  Motmt  Ida;  Sicily,  with  its  volcano  of  ^na  (10,840  feet) ;  Sar- 
dinia, with  Mount  Oennargentu  (6292  feet)  ;  Corsica,  with  Monte  Eolondo 
(9065  feet) ;  Iceland,  on  the  border  of  the  Arctic  seas,  recalling  Norway  in  its 
grand  fiords,  rises  high  in  its  mass  of  volcanic  jokulls  (Orafa,  6429  feet ;  Heda^ 
5095  feet),  covered  in  between  with  accumulated  snows  and  glaciers  ;  Spitzber^ 
gen's  black  peaks,  which  give  its  name,  also  rise  high  from  its  white  glacier  fields, 

15.  Separate  and  distinct  in  character  and  direction  from  the  mountains 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  the  long  chain  of  the  Urcd,  rich  in  gold,  platinum,  iron, 
and  copper.  It  takes  its  name  probably  from  the  Tatar  word  meaning  "  belt,** 
which  well  expresses  the  length  and  continuity  of  this  remarkable  line  of 
heights,  stretching  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  great  European  plain  for 
more  than  1200  miles.  In  height,  however,  the  Ural  is  insignificant  (Toll- 
posR,  5480  feet).  Another  separated  height,  that  of  the  forest-covered 
Valdai  hills  in  Western  Russia,  would  scarcely  be  worthy  of  mention  among 
the  European  highlands  if  it  did  not  form  the  water-parting  of  the  greatest 
of  European  rivers,  the  Volga. 

16.  Hydrography. — The  rivers  of  Europe  flow  in  part  to 
the  Atlantic  and  its  Mediterranean  branches,  partly  to  the  Arctic 
Sea,  and  partly  to  the  CaspiAn,  which  last  belongs  to  the  '^  con- 
tinental "  system  of  drainage,  or  the  area  from  which  no  rivers  escape 
to  the  open  ocean. 

The  Volga,  the  largest  of  European  rivers,  is  the  great  feeder  of  this 
largest  of  inland  seas.  Spreading  out  with  its  many  arms  through  the  corn- 
lauds  of  Russia  eastward  to  the  mines  of  the  Ural,  and  south  through  the 
salt-yielding  plains  about  the  Caspian,  it  forms  the  great  natural  highways  of 
commerce  of  the  vast  Russian  lowland^  which  have  been  extended  from  it  by 
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canals  to  reach  the  White  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Enxine.  Besides  the 
steamers  and  trading  vessels  which  T^:nlarly  traverse  the  Caspian,  a  large  fleet 
of  war-ships  is  maintained  there  by  Russia.  Its  navigation,  at  all  times  difficult, 
is  perilous  when  the  fierce  steppe  winds  blow  over  it ;  its  northern  portion  is 
also  ice-bound  in  winter,  so  that  vessels  cannot  enter  the  Volga  mouths  till 
the  middle  of  April. 

17.  Four  great  navigable  rivers — the  Don^  Dnieper^  Dniester,  and  Danube, 
flow  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  last-named  is  the  second  of  European  rivers,  and 
forms,  with  its  sixty  navigable  tributaries,  the  great  highway  between  Central 
Europe  and  the  East.  So  important  is  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  that  it 
was  placed  in  1856  under  the  control  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  The  Sulina  mouth  of  the  delta  is  kept  navigable  by  two  long 
artificial  dams,  and  even  the  rapids  of  the  rocky  banier  of  the  "  Iron  Gate  " 
have  been  rendered  passable  for  vessels  of  considerable  draught.  Several  thou- 
sands of  vessels  navigate  the  Danube,  carrying  out  immense  quantities  of  grain 
from  the  landa  drained  by  its  branches.  All  these  large  rivers  of  the  Black 
Sea  drainage  are  subject  to  the  annual  blockade  of  frost,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  the  Volga.  Ice  covers  the  Sea  of  Azov  in  winter,  and  extends  round 
the  north  coast  of  the  Euxine.  The  Danube  itself  is  closed  by  ice  in  severe 
winters  as  long  as  from  December  till  February. 

Only  three  rivers  of  importance  flow  directly  to  the  Mediterranean.  These 
are  the  Po,  which  gives  natural  highways  to  the  fertile  plain  of  Lombardy ; 
the  Bhone,  the  most  rapid  and  wild  of  European  rivers,  subject  to  devastating 
floods,  and  of  little  value  for  navigation  above  its  delta ;  and  the  EbrOf  the 
narrowest  and  shallowest  of  all  Spanish  rivers,  filled  with  water  only  after  the 
snows  melt  on  the  Pyrenees. 

18.  The  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian,  may 
be  called  tideless  seas,  and  the  livers  which  drain  to  them  have 
thus  no  estnary/  and  no  double  current  in  the  lunar  day.  Their 
stream  is  always  against  a  vessel  entering  from  the  sea. 

Coming  round  to  the  open  Atlantic,  however,  we  find  that  the 
rivers  which  lead  directly  to  this  greatest  of  maritime  highways, 
have,  besides  this  advantage,  that  of  an  upward  flow  of  their  waters 
at  the  river  mouth  twice  in  the  day,  which  will  bear  the  approach- 
ing vessels  with  it  into  the  land.  It  is  this  advantage  mainly  that 
has  given  the  river  mouths  of  western  Europe  their  immense  im- 
portance in  commerce,  and  that  has  been  the  means  of  forming 
on  them  some  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world. 

If  we  look  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe,  we  find  the  great  city  and 
port  of  Lisbon  on  the  estuary  of  the  Tagtu;  Oporto  on  that  of  the  Duero; 
Bordeaux  on  that  of  the  OironcU;  Nantes  at  the  head  of  the  tideway  of  the 
Loire;  London,  the  greatest  city  and  port  of  the  world,  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames;  Rotterdam  opposite  it,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Meuse;  Liverpool  on  that 
of  the  Mersey;  Hambui^g  on  that  of  the  Elbe.  None  of  the  Atlantic  rivers  of 
the  highland  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  ; — ^the  QuadalquiveT,  QuadianOf  Tagus, 
or  Duero — are  of  much  value  to  commerce  excepting  at  their  mouths;  the  great 
rivers  of  France,  the  Oaronne,  Loire,  and  Seine  are  of  greater  importance  in 
navigation  ;  most  valuable  of  all  are  the  Jlhine  and  the  Elbe  :  the  former  gives 
an  uninterrupted  water  way  up  to  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  the  latter  into 
the  heart  of  Bohemia. 

1  Estuary  from  as«tuari«m,  pertaining  to  the  tide. 
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19.  Hm  drainage  basin  of  the  Baltic  fa  characterised  ntber  by  its  lakes 
than  bj  large  riTcrs ;  its  soathem  aflineDts,  the  Oder,  Fwtela,  Niemen,  and 
DUma,  are  all,  however,  important  higfairaTs  of  the  Enropean  plain,  carrying 
down  its  prodncts  in  baiges  and  rafts  to  the  Baltic  ports.  The  short  bnt  large 
channel  of  the  JVeeo,  the  rirer  of  Petersburg,  is  important  in  itself^  and  from  its 
navigation  being  joined  by  canals  with  all  the  great  waterways  of  the  interior 
of  RosBia.  Like  the  Csspian,  the  shallow  Baltic  and  its  rivers  are  closed  to 
traffic  by  ice  all  through  the  winter  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  months. 
Charies  X.  of  Sweden,  we  may  reraMnber,  marched  his  whole  army  across  the 
frxnen  Belt  in  1658  to  attack  the  Danes. 

20.  The  great  rivers  which  flow  to  the  Arctic  Sea  fh>m  Eorope  are  the 
Dvina  and  Pechora,  Both  are  navigable,  the  latter  almost  to  its  sonroe,  but 
both  are  held  in  the  grasp  of  frost  for  mors  than  half  the  year.  It  is  only 
during  the  summer  months  that  the  timber,  furs,  and  grain  which  are  ex- 
ported from  Archangel  can  be  brought  to  it  by  rafts  and  barges,  and 
trading  ressels  from  a  distance  can  make  but  one  hasty  voyage  in  the  year  to 
the  White  Sea  to  avoid  being  caught  in  its  icy  covering. 

21.  The  great  lake  region  of  Europe  lies  round  the  Baltic,  lliere  is  the 
Ladoga^  the  greatest  fresh-water  lake  of  Europe,  as  wide  across  ss  the 
English  Channel  between  Portsmouth  and  Cherbouiig,  with  Oiuga  and  Peipu» 
also  in  Russia ;  WetUr  and  Madar  in  Sweden  ;  besides  the  myriad  lake$  of 
Finland.  The  beautiful  lakes  of  the  folds  of  the  Alps,  Genetfo,  KeuchaUit 
end  CkmgUinoB,  on  the  north  side,  Mctggiore  and  Como  and  Oiarda  in  the 
Italian  valleys,  form  the  only  other  considerable  lake  series  of  this  division  of 
the  earth. 

22.  Climate. — ^A  glance  at  the  map  ahows  that  Europe  belongs 
for  the  most  part  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  temperate  zone. 
Its  most  southerly  peninsulas  are  still  12  or  13  degrees  distant 
from  the  tropical  line,  over  which  the  sun  becomes  verticfd,  and  its 
northern  borders  reach  well  into  the  Arctic  zone,  where  the  sun's  rays 
are  low  even  in  summer,  and  where  he  scarcely  peeps  over  the 
horizon  in  winter.  The  greater  part  of  it  also  lies  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  westerly  winds,  bringing  the  moisture  from  the  ocean, 
and  thus  it  belongs  to  the  forest  zone  of  the  temperate  region ;  onlj  its 
northern  margin,  the  "  tundra  "  belt,  being  too  cold  for  tree  growth, 
and  its  southern  border  of  steppes  along  the  Caspian  and  the  Black 
Sea  being  too  dry  to  support  a  covering  of  woods. 

Farthest  north,  where  the  average  temperature  of  the  year  is  not  above  the 
freezing  point,  extends  the  desolate  country  of  the  Tundras,  where  the  winter 
darknen  is  lit  up  by  the  **  Northern  Lights,"  a  very  waste  of  snow  for  nine  or 
ten  months  of  the  year ;  when  the  warmth  of  the  long  summer  day  melts  this 
covering,  then  swamps,  and  lakes,  and  marshes  with  grey  plains  covered  with 
mosses  and  lichens  between,  appear  in  this  desolate  landscape.  The  laiigest 
plant  to  be  seen  is  a  little  willow,  nevw  rising  more  than  a  finger  length  abore 
the  ground,  and  hiding  its  stem  among  the  protecting  moss.  Here  the  culti- 
vation of  grain  being  impossible,  and  warming  food  being  requifed  to  resist  the 
cold,  the  Arotic  Samoiedes  and  Laplanders  depend  for  this  on  the  animal  ]dng> 
dom,  on  their  reindeer,  on  the  seals,  and  sea-birds,  and  on  fish  when  the  rivers 
are  free.  Next  comes  the  fuharclic  belt  of  the  pine-woods,  extending  across 
Scandinavia  and  Northern  Russia,  in  the  cultivated  portions  of  which  barley 
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and  oats  are  the  staple  food  plants,  and  in  which  cattle  and  sheep  an  the 
domestio  aniinaK  Then  follows,  across  Central  Borope,  the  lone  of  the 
deddnonB^  trees,  or  those  which  annually  lose  and  renew  their  leaves;  this 
belt  indndee  the  g;reater  part  of  the  many  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  temperate 
regions ;  in  it  wheat  represents  the  cnltiTated  grains ;  fine  fimits,  apples,  pean, 
and  jieaches,  ripen,  and  the  yine  begins  to  yield  its  grapes  and  wine.  Lastly,  in 
the  south  we  come  again  to  a  zone  in  whidi  evergreen  trees,  such  as  the  cork- 
oak  of  Spain,  the  chestnut,  the  stone-pine  of  Italy,  give  character  to  the 
landscape.  Here  also  a  few  palms,  wanderers  firom  warmer  latitudes,  begin 
to  be  seen ;  figs  and  oranges  become  the  common  fruits ;  maixe  and  wheat  tiie 
chief  food  grains;  and  the  grape  yields  its  sweetest  and  strongest  wines. 

23.  These  dimatic  belts  arranged  from  north  to  south  in  lati- 
tude, with  their  accompanying  landscapes,  appear  also  in  stages  one 
above  another,  wherever  the  elevation  of  the  land  carries  it  up 
through  corresponding  climatic  regions.  In  the  extreme  south,  for 
example,  we  should  find  these  stages  ranged  one  above  another  from 
the  sea-level  to  the  point  of  perennial  snow,  thus : — 

Perennial  snow. 


SnouhUne 


Alpine  plants,  mosses  and  lichens. 


Pine  woods. 


Seci-lewl 


Deciduous  trees. 


Evergreen  woods. 


In  the  farthest  north,  in  Spitzbergen,  only  the  uppermost  of  these  stages 
is  represented,  for  the  snow  limit  comes  down  nearly  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  heights  of  the  tundras  of  Lapland  have  the  two  uppermost ;  the  moun- 
tains of  Scandinavia  three,  and  of  Central  Europe  four,  the  lowest  stage  being 
that  of  the  deciduous  trees.  In  the  Alpine  regions,  for  example,  we  find  the 
deciduous  trees  of  the  plains  at  their  base  extending  up  to  an  elevation  of 
nearly  4000  feet,  where  a  climate  is  reached  that  corresponds  with  that  of 
their  northern  limit  in  latitude ;  pine  woods  follow  in  the  stage  between  4000 
and  6000  feet  above  the  sea ;  Alpine  plants,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
tundras  of  Lapland,  between  6000  and  9000  feet ;  and  above  lies  the  region 
which  is  constantly  snow-clad.  The  snow  limit,  and  with  it  the  limits  of  all 
the  stages  beneath  it,  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  continent  in  the  same 
latitude,  from  causes  which  have  before  Xxen  referred  to,  chiefly  that  of  the 
distribution  of  moisture,  and  with  the  seasons.  In  winter,  just  as  the  realm  of 
snow  and  ice  spreads  out  southward  from  the  Arctic  regions  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  binding  up  the  Baltic  and  the  rivers,  and  covering  tundra  and 
pine  forest  idike  with  a  white  mantle  of  snow ;  so  at  this  season  the  snows  of 
the  Alps,  reaching  farther  and  farther  down,  drive  the  herds  before  them  into 
the  sheltering  valleys ;  in  spring  and  summer  the  herds  follow  the  retreating 
snows  upwards  to  higher  and  higher  mountain  pastures,  till  a  few  weeks  later 
the  descent  must  again  be  begun. 

1  From  (U  and  eado,  falling  off. 
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24.  With  but  few  exceptional  places,  sach  as  the  malarioiiB  Pontine 
Marshes  and  the  Maremma  of  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  or  the  Dubnidsha 
swamp  of  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  the  dimate  of  Borope  is  a  very  healthy 
one.  Clouds,  rain,  and  fog  are  commonest  oyer  western  and  south-western 
Europe,  which  is  first  reached  by  the  moist  south-west  winds  from  the  tropical 
Atlantic ;  losing  their  moisture  as  they  pass,  the  west  winds  become  thoroughly 
dry  land  winds  before  they  reach  the  UraL  The  seaward  aspect  of  western 
Eivope,  broken  into  peninsulas  and  gulfs,  gives  it  also  a  maritime  climate, 
which  is  damp  and  equable  in  contrast  to  the  drier  climate  and  excessive 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  eastern  or  more  continental  region. 

Hot  south  winds  from  the  African  desert,  the  Solano  of  Spain  and  Sirocco 
of  Italy,  visit  the  Mediterranean  peninsulas,  and  appear  in  the  north  as  the 
Fohn  wind,  the  snow-melter  of  the  Alps.  The  south-eastern  region,  that  of 
the  Caspian  and  the  south  Russian  steppes,  comes  within  the  indraught  of  the 
dry  north-east  trade  wind. 

25.  Products  and  Material  Cnlture. — ^Though  Europe  is  naturally  a 
forest -covered  country,  so  widely  have  agricultund  operations  been  ex- 
tended, especially  in  the  west  and  south,  that  these  regions,  except  along  the 
mountain  belts,  are  all  but  cleared  of  wood.  The  great  natural  granaries  of 
Europe  lie  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  plains  of  the  Danube,  where  agricul- 
ture is  not  so  advanced.  Cattle  and  horses,  sheep  and  swine,  are  domesticated 
everywhere,  but  occur  in  greatest  numbers  on  the  natural  pastures,  the 
steppes  of  South  Russia ;  the  camel  also  appears  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Caspian.  Just  as  in  the  extreme  north  the  reindeer  takes  the  place  of 
cattle,  so  in  the  far  south,  in  Italy  especially,  the  buffalo  supplants  the  ox. 
Round  the  coasts  the  fisheries  employ  and  give  food  for  a  lai^ge  part  of  the 
population  :  we  may  note  the  turbot  and  lobster  fisheries  of  Norway,  those  of 
herring  and  mackerel  from  the  British  coasts,  the  sardine  fisheries  of  France, 
and  the  tunny  fisheries  of  the  Mediterranean,  besides  the  inland  fisheries  of 
many  rivers. 

Of  mineral  products,  gold  is  most  abundant  in  the  Ural  and  in  Tran- 
sylvania ;  silver  and  lead  in  Spain,  England,  Norway,  and  the  Ural ;  quieh- 
silver  in  Spain  ;  copper  in  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden ;  iron  and  coal  are 
mined  for  the  most  part  from  Britain;  ia  smaller  quantity  in  Germany, 
France  and  Belgium,  Austria  and  Russia. 

Volcanic  Sicily  yields  sulphur,  and  salt  is  almost  everywhere  abundant 
either  as  rock  or  bay  salt  In  the  production  of  raw  materials,  in  manu- 
facture by  aid  of  machinery,  Britain  takes  the  lead,  followed  by  Germany  and 
France  and  Belgium. 

26.  The  form  of  Europe  adapts  itself  admirably  to  the  exchange  of  raw  or 
manufactured  products,  for  large  rivers,  the  natural  highways,  extend  over  the 
wide  plains;  and  in  the  highland  regions,  where  the  streams  are  smaller 
and  generally  unnavigable,  long  arms  of  the  sea  reach  into  the  land.  Canals 
have  been  constructed  to  unite  the  river  highwa3r8  all  over  Europe ;  roads  and 
railways  have  been  extended  in  every  direction  across  rivers  and  ravines,  even 
over  the  Alps,  or  through  them  by  tunnels ;  upwards  of  90,000  miles  of  railway 
now  form  a  network  over  Europe ;  telegraphs  not  only  bring  every  comer  of 
the  land  into  momentary  connection  with  every  other,  but  reach  out  in  sub- 
marine lines  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

27.  Baces. — The  Europeans  belong,  as  we  have  seen,^  in  by 
£ftr  the  greater  part  to  branches  of  the  Aryan  race,  characterised 
generally  by  their  white  skin,  fair  hair,  and  well-formed  features  ; 

1  P.  14«. 
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those  of  Mongolian  Tace — of  whom  a  yeUowish  colour,  scanty  beard, 
fat  features,  and  oblique  eyes  are  generally  characteristic-^are  com- 
paratively few  in  numbers.  To  the  latter  belong  the  peoples  of  north- 
eastern Europe,  the  Samoiedes  and  Lapps,  with  the  Finns  and  other 
tribes  of  Northern  Bussia. 

28.  Long  before  the  race  which  now  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
hegui  to  migrate  from  Central  Asia,  these  northern  tribes,  the  Ugrian  Mon- 
golians, as  ti^ey  have  been  called  (the  Ogres  of  many  long-preserved  stories), 
extended  over  a  far  laiger  part  of  Europe,  and  were  gradually  pushed  north- 
ward into  the  inhospitable  region  which  they  now  occupy,  by  their  more 
powerful  successors  in  Central  Europe.  The  Hungarian  ** Magyars**  are 
believed  to  be  old  Scythian  emigrants  fin>m  the  environs  of  the  Caspian.  Later, 
the  victorious  armies  of  the  OsmanU  Turks  established  themselves  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  where,  taking  to  themselves  Circassian  wives,  their  descend- 
ants have  become  rather  Caucasian  than  Mongolian  in  feature. 

29.  The  first  swarm  of  the  Aryan  race  that  migrated  into  Europe  is 
believed  to  have  been  that  of  the  CelHe  peoples,  who  seem  at  one  time  to 
have  occupied  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  who  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  history 
extended  from  the  Ebro  in  Spain  through  France  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine. 
The  relics  of  the  language  of  this  people,  pressed  into  the  farthest  comers 
of  the  continent,  are  still  found  in  the  Bas  Breton  of  Brittany,  the  western 
hill  comer  of  France ;  in  the  Irish  tongue  still  spoken  in  the  westem  skirts 
apd  islands  of  Ireland,  in  the  Welsh,^  the  Gaelic  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
and  till  last  century  in  the  now  extinct  Comish  of  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  England.  The  Basque  people  of  the  mountains  of  northem  Spain 
are  probably  distant  relations  of  the  Celts. 

80.  One  chief  group  of  the  Aryan  peoples  of  Europe  is  that  which  has 
arisen  over  the  old  Roman  Empire,  hence  called  the  Jiomanie  group,  occupy- 
ing the  south-western  peninsulas.  To  this  belong  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese, the  French  and  Walloons,  the  Italians  and  the  Romanians ;  the  new 
Oreeks  might  be  added  as  related  most  closely  to  this  group.  Here  the  white 
colour  passes  towards  brown ;  a  slight  form,  black  hair,  dark  grey  eye,  activity, 
and  quick  wit  are  general  characteristics. 

81.  Another  great  group  is  that  of  the  Oermanic  peoples,  the  northem 
blue-eyed  and  flaxen-haired  barbarians  of  Roman  times,  many  of  whom, 
marching  southward  victoriously  into  the  Roman  provinces,  remained  there, 
giving  great  vigour  to  the  peoples  of  those  lands  whose  language  and  customs 
they  adopted.  The  descendants  of  these  hunting  and  pastoral  tribes  occupy 
the  central  and  north-western  region,  as  the  Germans,  the  Dutch  and  Flemish, 
the  Swedes,  Norwegians  and  Danes  and  Icelanders,  and  the  English,  the  most 
mixed  of  Germanic  peoples. 

32.  The  Slavonic  peoples,  pressing  in  frt)m  the  east,  also  appeared  as 
wild  barbarians  to  the  more  civilised  Biomans.  A  heavy  figure,  light  brown  or 
reddish  hair,  is  generally  characteristic  of  the  Slavonic  people ;  crouching  in 
submissive  obedience  to  their  rulers,  they  have  not  the  proud  freedom  of  the 
Germanic  nature,  and  have  been  longest  of  all  in  adopting  the  cultivation 
that  has  distinguished  the  rest  of  Europe.  To  this  group  belong  the  Russians 
and  Poles,  the  Letts  and  Wends,  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  the  Servians  or  southern 
Slaves  (Croats,  Slavonians,  Bosnians,  Montenegrins)  and  the  Bulgarians.  The 
Bulgarians  were  originally  a  Finnish  tribe  fit>m  the  Middle  Volga,  who 

1  Wales,  from  WeaXhoB,  plural  of  Wtalh,  a  foreigner.    The  Welsh  wero  foreignen  to 
the  Anglo-Sazons. 
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cKMued  the  Danube  in  tbe  seventh  century,  and,  subdning  the  Slavonic  peoples 
(McaaianB)  of  the  Balkan  region,  became  incorporated  and  ftflffimilatwi  with 
them. 

88.  Two  elements  of  population  remain  to  be  noted — ^that  of  the  Semilic 
Jetoa,  scattered  as  active  traders  over  every  part  of  Eorope,  and  kept  apart  by 
their  faith ;  they  are  most  numerous  in  Poland,  which  country  offered  them 
an  asylum  during  the  fierce  persecutions  and  massacres  to  which  they  were 
subjected  by  Christian  Europe  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  centuries ; 
and  the  mysterious  vagabond  Gfypsies,  of  Indian  origin,  restless  wanderersi 
fortune-tellers,  tinkers,  or  beggars,  in  every  part  of  Europe. 

34.  Eduoation. — Sach  progress  has  been  made  in  general 
ctQture  throughout  Europe  that  its  inhabitants  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  civilised  world  ;  the  hunting  Lapps  and  Samoiedes 
of  the  fisLr  north,  as  well  as  the  nomadic  Nogai,  Kiighiz,  and 
Kalmucks  of  the  Russian  steppes,  are  the  only  general  exceptions. 

But  the  advance  which  has  been  made  by  the  different  peoples  is  very 
various ;  of  the  three  chief  groups  that  have  been  named,  the  Qenmuiic  stands 
highest,  the  Slavonic  lowest,  in  the  scale  of  culture.  Education  has  been 
^0Bneral  and  compulsory  in  Prussia  for  a  long  time ;  but  it  was  only  in  1870 
tkat  an  act  for  this  end  came  into  force  in  England,  in  which  country  about  a 
fifth  of  the  inhabitants  are  unable  to  write.  In  France,  in  1872,  more  than  a 
third  of  the  grown-up  men  and  women  were  found  to  be  unable  to  read  or 
write ;  on  an  average,  in  Italy,  64  people  out  of  every  hundred  are  totally 
illiterate,  and  in  the  other  Romanic  nations  the  scale  falls  still  lower ;  the 
masses  of  the  Slavonic  x)eople,  however,  are  the  most  backward ;  among  the 
Slavo-Romanic  inhabitants  of  Austria  only  about  15  per  cent  can  read  or  write, 
and  in  Russia,  only  about  12  in  every  hundred. 

35.  Beliglon. — ^Excepting  the  heathen  Samoiedes  and  Lapps, 
the  Europeans  are  Monotheists,  and  chiefly  ChristianB  ;  with  nearly 
6^  millions  of  Jews,  and  4  millions  of  Mohammedans. 

The  Christian  confessions  are  three  : — 

1.  The  Roman  Catholic,  chiefly  in  Romanic  countries. 

2.  The  Greek  or  Byzantine  Church,  chiefly  adhered  to  by  the 
Slavonic  peoples. 

3.  The  Protestant,  chiefly  in  the  Germanic  section  of  Europe. 
The  first  includes  almost  as  many  adherents  as  the  two  latter, 

while  these  are  about  equal  in  number. 

The  separation  of  these  confessions  was  the  work  of  time ;  when  the  Roman 
Bmpire  fell  into  an  Eastern  and  Western  division,  the  two  capitals  of  Rome 
and  Ck)nstantinople,  rivalling  one  another  in  precedence,  drew  round  them  two 
parties  differing  to  some  extent  in  belief  and  practice;  the  Eastern  separating^ 
under  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  from  the  Western  Church  under  the  Pope 
of  Rome.  The  separation  of  the  Protestants,  who  hold  that  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  is  supreme  and  above  that  of  coundls  and  bishops,  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  has  already  been  sketched.  Of  this  church  the  chief  sects 
are  the  Lutheran,  in  North  Germany  and  Scandinavia  chiefly ;  the  Refonned, 
in  Holland,  South  Germany,  and  Switcerland ;  the  Anglioan,  in  England ;  and 
the  Presbyterian,  in  Scotland. 
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36.  GoTermnent. — ^Uniestricted  aoyeieign  power  is  found  in 
Europe  only  among  those  peoples  who  are  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
advancement — ^the  servile  Slaves  of  Russia^  and  the  semi-barbarous 
peoples  ruled  by  the  despotic  Turks. 

In  Russia  the  whole  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  is 
vested  in  the  Emperor,  whose  will  alone  is  law  ;  in  Turkey  the  will 
of  the  Sultan  is  absolute.  The  majority  of  the  states  of  Europe  are 
governed  by  limited  monarchies,  in  which  the  monarchical,  aristo- 
cratic, and  democratic  elements  are  more  or  less  equally  represented. 
With  the  exception  of  France,  which  has  frequently  changed  its  fonn 
of  government  since  the  great  Revolution,  the  Republics  of  Europe 
are  the  states  of  least  importance :  they  are  Switzerland,  a  confedera- 
tion of  twenty  little  republics  or  cantons,  the  little  state  of  San 
Marino  in  Italy,  and  Andorra  in  the  Pyrenees. 

In  point  of  rank,  Groat  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Anstrla,  and  Bnssia, 
stand  first  as  the  "  five  great  powers.'*  These  include  within  their  limits  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  entire  population  of  Europe,  and  havl  for  a  long  time 
controlled  all  continental  questions.  Second  come  Italy,  Spain,  and  Sweden ; 
in  the  third  rank  are  Turkey,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Portugal 

In  describing  the  political  divisions  of  Europe  somewhat  more  in  detail,  it 
may  be  well  to  keep  to  the  groups  that  have  been  sketched  oat,  beginning 
with  the  highest  in  culture,  the  Ocrmanic;  passing  thence  to  the  Romanic; 
concluding  with  the  Slavonic^  and  the  lands  under  the  rule  of  the  Turks, 
lowest  in  the  scale,  which  are  most  closely  connected  with  Asia. 


I.  THE  TEUTONIC  STATES. 

1.— THE  BEITISH  ISLES. 

1.  That  the  British  Isles  distinctly  belong  to  the  mainland  of 
Europe  may  be  inferred  both  from  their  geological  formation,  which 
is  found  to  correspond  precisely  with  that  of  the  nearest  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  rise  on  a  submarine  plateau 
which  unites  them  to  the  mainland,  and  which  beyond  their  shores 
sinks  rapidly  to  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  The  sea  between  England 
and  Holland  is  nowhere  so  deep  that  it  would  cover  the  cathedral  of 
St  Paul's  if  set  down  in  any  part  of  it.  If  we  imagine  that  the  sea 
level  were  to  £eiI1  60  feet,  the  height  of  an  ordinary  house,  the  broad 
Dogger  Banky  midway  between  England  and  Denmark,  would  begin 
to  diow  its  sands,  and  if  a  fall  of  200  feet  took  place  one  might 
walk  diyshod  across  to  the  continent,  to  Belgium,  Holland,  or 
Denmark.  From  its  shallows  and  banks,  its  stormy  cross  seas  and 
frequent  fogs,  the  navigation  of  the  North  Sea  is  dangerous  ;  yet  the 
traffic  over  it  is  enormous,  for  it  is  surrounded  by  countries,  the 
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inhabitants  of  which  have  been  feunous  on  the  seas  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  great  highways  of  commerce  from  it  are  Dover  StraU 
(Pas  de  Gakas),  leading  to  the  English  Channel,  in  the  south,  and  the 
stormy  PeviUaTid  Fiiihy  which  separates  Scotland  from  the  Orkney 
Islands,  in  the  north.  The  Englid^  Channel,  though  deeper  than  the 
North  Sea,  is  also  shallow  ;  the  enclosed  Irish  Sea,  between  England 
and  Ireland,  with  St.  Otorg^s  Channel  and  the  North  Channd  lead- 
ing ont  frx)m  it  to  the  ocean,  has  been  scoured  deeper  in  its  central 
lines ;  but  there  is  a  width  of  about  50  miles  of  shallow  sea,  or 
^  soundings,"  all  round  the  islands  in  the  west,  where  they  &ce  the 
broad  Atlantic. 

In  looking  at  the  general  coast-line  of  the  islandB,  it  ia  evident  that  their 
eastern  shores  on  the  North  Sea  are  generally  rounded,  sandji  and  flat,  while 
the  western  or  Atlantic  coasts,  especially  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  bold 
and  rugged,  hroken  into  deep  sea  lochs  or  fiords  goarded  by  islands,  recalling 
those  of  the  Norwegian  coast  farther  north,  difficult  of  approach  hoth  fh>m 
their  intricate  channels  and  strong  flowing  tides. 

2.  Extent. — ^As  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  use  the 
British  Mes  as  a  standard  measure  with  which  to  compare  the  size 
of  other  countries  over  the  world,  it  is  important  to  get  as  clear  an 
idea  as  possible  of  their  extent  The  main  island  of  Great  Britain, 
roughly  triangular  in  shape,  measures  about  600  miles  in  a  straight 
line  frx>m  its  south-west  comer,  where  the  granite  walls  of  LaruPs 
End  and  the  dark  serpentine  cliffs  of  the  Lizard  run  out  into  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  northern  apex,  the  high  red  sandstone  rocks  of 
Dunnet  Head,  frequented  by  sea-fowl,  or  its  companion  Duncaiuiby 
Heed,  where  John  o'  Groat's  House  ^  stood,  on  the  beach  of  the 
Pentland  Firth. 

If  we  could  walk  this  distance  straight  across  country  at  the  rate 
of  20  miles  a  day,  it  would  take  us  a  month  to  go  from  one 
extremity  of  the  iskuid  to  the  other. 

The  base  of  the  island,  forming  the  north  coast  of  the  English 
Channel,  measures  only  about  half  this  distance,  or  320  miles  ;  and 
the  eastern  side,  frx)m  the  chalk  cliffs  of  the  South  Foreland,  on  the 
Strait  of  Dover,  to  the  Pentland  Firth,  is  about  540  miles  long. 
No  part  of  the  interior  of  Great  Britain  is  more  distant  than  three 
or  four  days'  walk  from  the  sea  on  one  side  or  other.  In  the 
narrower  parts  of  the  north  of  Scotland  indeed,  where  the  Moray 
Firth  runs  into  the  land,  it  is  an  easy  day's  journey  from  the  head 
of  this  inlet  of  the  North  Sea  to  that  of  one  or  other  of  the  opposite 
sea  lochs  running  in  from  the  Atlantic. 

The  area  of  tihe  island  is  nearly  90,000  square  miles  ;  its  north- 

1  John  de  Oroot,  or  Oroat,  of  Wane,  bnilt  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  this  headland 
in  .Tames  IV.'s  time,  probably  as  a  feny  nouse  to  the  opposite  Orkney  Islands ;  settling 
at  the  same  time  the  controversies  between  his  brothers,  by  giving  it  eight  sides,  so 
that  each  might  enter  by  his  own  door. 
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em  division,  Scotland,  including  30,000  ;  its  southern,  England  and 
Wales,  nearly  60,000  square  miles  (58,300). 

The  second  island,  Irdand,  more  rounded  in  general  outline, 
measures  300  miles  from  MaUn  Head,  its  northernmost  point,  to  Mizen 
Head,  its  most  southerly  extremity,  and  200  miles  firom  Camsore 
Point,  its  south-eastern  comer  nearest  England,  to  JSrris  Head,  its 
north-western  promontory  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  most  extensive  of  the  many  satellite  island  groups  and  islets  which 
belong  to  the  British  Archipelago,  are  those  which  lie  off  the  broken  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  the  wild  and  ragged  Onter  and  Inner  Hebrides,  of  which  Lewis,^ 
separated  by  the  channel  called  the  Mincb^'  and  Skye,^  Mttll,  I  day,  and  Arran, 
in  the  inner  group,  are  the  largest  The  Orkney  group,  separated  from  the 
north  of  Scotland  by  the  turbulent  Pentland  Firth,  consist  of  no  fewer  than 
fifty-nine  rocky  islets ;  and  the  SheUands,  forty  miles  farther  north,  comprise 
upwards  of  a  hxmdred  separate  points.  The  high  Isle  of  Man^  in  the  middle 
of  the  Irish  Sea ;  Anglueaf  close  to  the  Welsh  coast,  and  now  united  to  it 
by  the  famous  railway  tubes  across  the  Menai  Strait ;  and  the  ItiU  of  Wight, 
"  the  garden  of  England,"  in  the  English  Channel,  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  the  busy  Solent,  are  the  others  of  importance.  The  Channel  Islands, 
of  which  Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  the  largest,  belong  politically  to  Britain, 
but  are  physicdly  parts  of  Fiance. 

The  names  of  the  many  capes  and  headlands,  with  those  of  the  inlets 
between,  and  the  relative  positions  of  these,  will  be  learned  far  better  from 
the  map  than  from  any  written  description,  so  that  it  seems  useless  to  give  a 
list  of  them  here. 

3.  Belief. — In  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  the  broadest  distinc- 
tion in  the  relief  of  the  land  is  that  the  highest  portions  lie  generally 
to  north  and  west,  the  lowlands  to  south  and  east.  This  corresponds 
to  the  geological  structure  of  the  islands  ;  the  older  rocks  of  the  west 
and  north  forming  the  mountainous  region,  the  newer  strata  of  the 
south  and  east  seldom  rising  to  any  great  elevation. 

The  heather-covered  Highlands  which  fill  the  north  of  Scotland  are  divided 
by  the  great  natural  passage  of  Olen  More,  which  runs  in  a  straight  line  across 
the  island  fit>m  north-east  to  south-west,  into  two  chief  groups,  the  northern 
and  central 

The  northern  group  consists  of  irregularly-distributed  and  often  almost 
isolated  masses,  separated,  it  may  be,  by  deep  sea-fiords,  and  presenting 
every  variety  of  contour,  from  that  of  the  round  mass  of  Ben  Wyvis^  to 
the  steep  wall-like  sides  of  Suilvein^  or  the  sharp  peak  of  Ben  Stack,  The 
Central  Highlands  or  the  Orampians,  extending  from  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre 
north-westward  to  the  precipitous  coast  of  Buchan  on  the  North  Sea,  are  far 
more  massive  and  continuous.    Ben  Nevis,^  a  huge  round  outlier  of  the  range 

1  Norwegian  I^odhhus,  the  **  sounding  house."       *  Recalling  La  Mandu, 

1  Icelandic  sky,  a  **  cload." 
4  Or  Mona;  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  root  Mdn,  which  appears  in 
MoTik,  referring  to  the  reputed  holy  character  of  the  isle  in  ancient  times  (CiuamingX 
The  native  name  is  EUan  Vcmnin  wa  Veen,  "dear  little  isle  of  Man." 

0  =Anglu  ey,  "  Englishman's  Island." 
.     8  Ben  or  Pen  =  mount  =  "  The  Mountain  of  Horror."  7  »  The  Sngar-Loaf." 

8  *'  The  Mountain  of  Death." 
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on  its  north  side»  aaoending  abruptly  firom  the  shores  of  Loch  Eil  at  the  month 
of  the  Great  Glen,  is  the  highest  mountain  of  the  BritiBh  Isles  (4406  ft.) ;  Beji 
Muieh  Dhuiy^  in  the  centnJ  part  of  the  range,  is  second  in  height  (4296  ft) 

The  CkMnpsie^  (khil^  and  Sidlaw  hills  are  outliers  of  the  Grampians  on 
the  south,  separated  from  them  by  Strathmore  =  the  great  valley. 

The  Southern  Highlands  of  Scotland,  stretching  from  the  peninsula  which 
terminates  in  the  Mull  or  headland  of  Galloway  on  the  North  Channel  to  St. 
Abb's  Head  on  the  German  Ocean,  are  sgain  more  broken,  and  separated  by 
river  valleys.  MourU  Merrick,  in  the  south-west  (2764  ft),  is  their  highest 
point ;  the  Lowther  Hills  form  their  central  group ;  the  PentUunds,  Moorfoolf 
and  Lammermoor  hills  their  more  detached  portions,  on  the  north-east 

With  the  Cheviot  hills,  the  boundary  range  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, begins  the  long  Pennina  ehai%  which  reaches  due  south  into  the  heart 
of  England.  Chevioe  Hill,  in  the  north  (2676  ft.),  CroasfeU  (2892  ft),  and 
Whemnde  (2414  ft.),  and  the  Peak  of  Derby  (1981  ft),  in  the  south,  mark 
the  summits  and  direction  of  the  chain.  To  the  west  of  the  Pennine  chain 
rises  the  compact  circular  knob  of  slate  mountains  of  Cumberland,  with  the 
summit  of  England  proper,  SeawfeU*  (8161  ft) ;  and  corresponding  to  this 
mass,  near  the  opposite  coast,  the  eastern  moorlands  and  vxMs  '  of  Yorkshire 
(1489  ft.) 

Separated  firom  the  Pennine  heights  by  the  plain  of  Cheshire  (west 
of  England)  rise  the  highlands  of  Wales,  collectively  called  the  Cambrian 
MburUaina,  The  main  direction  of  the  connected  ridges  forming  this  mass 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  frt)m  north-east  to  south-west, 
as  may  be  noticed  in  the  peninsula  which  runs  out  to  Braich-y-PwU  ftv>m 
Snoiodon  (3570  ft),  the  highest  mountain  of  South  Britain,  in  the  north 
of  the  mass;  or  that  which  extends  on  the  south  to  St  David's  Head, 
from  the  central  heights  of  Plynlymmon  (2469  ft),  and  Badnor  Forest  The 
BUuk  Mountains  of  South  Wales,  highest  in  the  Brecknock  Beacon  (2910 
ft),  are  a  more  distinct  part  of  the  highland,  and  the  Malvern  ffills  (1896 
ft)  an  almost  detached  outlier  in  the  east 

Across  the  Bristol  Channel  we  come  to  the  heights  of  the  south-western 
peninsula  of  England,  with  its  three  groups  of  jfibmoor  (Dunkery  Beacon, 
1701) ;  Dartmoor,  with  its  rugged  granite  tors^  (2040  ft) ;  and  the  Cornish 
ffeighis  (1368  ft)  These  are  all  the  more  important  mountain  groups  of 
Great  Britain. 

Over  all  the  south  and  east  of  England  the  elevations  are  comparatively 
insignificant;  broad,  undulating,  grassy  uplands,  called  the  South  Downs* 
and  the  Chiltem  EUls,  rarely  attaining  more  than  800  feet  of  elevation, 
follow  the  chalk  formation  across  southern  England  as  far  as  Beachy 
Head  on  the  Channel  and  the  Foreland  Cliffs  on  the  Strait  of  Dover.  The 
limestone  Cotswold  Hills  between  these  and  the  Welsh  Highlands  rise  some- 
what higher  (1093  ft) 

4.  Almost  all  the  lowlands  of  Great  Britain,  as  we  have  noticed,  lie  to  the 
east  and  south.  Here  we  find  the  plain  of  the  "  New  Forest "  in  Hampshire 
and  the  treeless  Salisbury  Plain,  the  broad  open  Valley  of  the  Thames,  the 
*'  Eastern  Plain "  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  extending  with  rounded 
shores  towards  the  North  Sea ;  the  low  '*  Fen  district "  behUid  the  shallow 
estuary  of  "  The  Wash,**  from  which  many  tracts  have  been  reclaimed ;  the 
long  "  Plain  of  York  "  beyond ;  the  valleys  of  the  Tees  and  Tweed,  the  latter 

1  "  The  Black  Boar  Mountain.**  a  "  The  Craggy  Hia" 

s  Wold  or  weaZd  (Oerman,  loaM),  forest,  suggesting  the  former  wooded  covering  of 
these  heights,  as  in  the  present  forest  hills  of  Oermany. 

*  Tar,  Celtic,  "a  projecting  rook ; "  ooouis  also  in  Taurus,  Tautm,  etc. 

•  i>tt»,  Gothic  and  Celtic  »  a  "  hillock  "  or  "  dune."  . 
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including  the  cultivated  "  Merae,"  the  march  or  border  land  of  Berwickshire ; 
the  Scottiah  ** Lowlafida**  between  the  Central  and  Southern  Highlands;  the 
" Carae"  or  allnvial  plain  of  Gk>wrie,  north  of  the  Tay ;  ** StrcUhmore,"  the 
broad  valley  which  extends  between  the  Grampians  and  their  sonthem  out- 
liers ;  the  plain  qf  Cromarty  and  the  level  moors  of  eastern  Caithness  farthest 
north  of  aJL  13ie  only  extensive  lowlands  on  the  western  side  of  the  island 
are] the  *<  VaU  of  Severn,"  the  "Flam  qf  Cheshire,"  between  the  Pennine 
chain  and  the  Welsh  Highlands,  the  lowlands  round  the  estuary  of  the  Solway, 
those  of  Ayrshire,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Clyde. 

5.  Crossing  over  to  Ireland,  though  we  find  the  lines  of  elevation  running 
generally  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  Great  Britain,  or  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  as  shown  in  the  peninsulas  of  the  south-west  coast,  the  mountains 
appear  rather  in  detached  clusters  than  in  definite  ranges,  with  shapes  rather 
rounded  than  abrupt,  forming  a  fringe  round  the  coasts.  Three  groups,  those 
called  the  Ttoelve  Pine,  Mwehrea  (2688  ft.)  and  Croagh  Patrick,  and  the 
Nephvn  Mountains,  form  the  central  promontory  of  the  western  coast  in  Con- 
naught.  Farther  north  we  come  to  the  coast  group  which  culminates  in  Cuil- 
gach  (2188).  Bound  the  north  coast  rise  the  Derryveayh  Mountains  (Errigal, 
2466),  and  the  Bltte  Stack  group  in  Donegal ;  the  Spenin  MowUains  (2240), 
with  Camtogher  and  Trostan  on  the  coast ;  the  plateau  of  Antrim,  which  forms 
the  precipice  of  Fair  Head  (580  fL),  the  nearest  point  to  the  Scottish  coast, 
and  the  remarkable  basaltic  scenery  of  the  Giant's  Causeway.  On  the  eastern 
side  we  find  the  granitic  groups  of  the  Moume  Mountains  in  Down  (2796), 
and  of  the  Wicldow  Mountains  (Lugnaquilla,  3089  ft.)  Near  the  centre  of 
the  south  coast  rise  the  Comeragh,  Knockmealdottnt,  and  Galty  Mountains 
(3015  ft) ;  and  in  the  south-west  the  Mou/iUains  of  Kerry,  the  dbief  of  which 
are  Mangerton  and  the  Maogillicuddy  Beeks,  the  latter  containing  Cam 
Tval,^  the  summit  of  all  Ireland  (3414  ft.) 

The  only  important  groups  that  lie  centrally  in  the  island  are  the  moun- 
tains of  western  Tipperary,  round  their  summit  Keqper  (2278  ft.),  and  the  Sleive* 
Bloom  (1733  fL)  to  the  northward  of  these. 

6.  Within  the  circle  of  these  heights,  and  branching  out  between  them  at 
many  points  to  the  sea-coast,  lies  the  Great  Plain  of  Ireland,  averaging  per- 
haps 200  ft  in  elevation  above  the  sea.  The  highest  point  between  Dublin 
and  Galway,  east  to  west  across  its  centre,  is  only  320  ft.  above  the  sea-leveL 
Many  parts  of  it,  such  as  that  which  surrounds  Lough  Neagh  in  the  north, 
are  scarcely  50  feet  in  elevation. 

7.  Hydrography, — As  the  higher  mountaiiiB  of  Great  Britain 
rifle  in  the  west  of  the  island,  so  the  water-parting  line  following  the 
greatest  general  height  lies  nearer  the  west  than  the  east  The 
longer  and  gentler  slope  of  the  island  is  to  the  North  Sea ;  the 
shorter  and  steeper  to  the  Atlantic  side. 

Hence  most  of  the  laiger  rivers  belong  to  the  North  Sea  drainage.  From 
south  to  north  on  this  side  we  And  the  I%ames,  the  largest  of  all,  200  miles 
in  length,  draining  an  area  of  over  5000  square  miles,  giving  a  navigable 
highway  for  160  miles  to  Lechlade,  and  possessing  a  tidal  upflow  as  far  as 
Teddington  Lock,  60  miles  above  its  open  estuary.  The  next  longest  river  to 
northward  is  the  Great  Ouse,  navigable  from  the  west  for  90  miles  to  Bedford ; 
then  we  come  to  the  group  of  rivers  which  water  the  long  plain  of  York,  and 

1  Irish,  camm,  a  reaping-hook,  and  tuathaUf  left-handed  or  reversed,  applied  in 
reference  to  the  cnrved  and  jagged  edge  of  the  mountain.— AicAordaon. 

s  Iijsh,  SUsbh  B  monntain. 
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unite  in  the  estuary  of  the  Hmnber,  inclnding  the  Trent  from  the  sonth,  nAyi- 
gable  106  miles  to  Burton ;  the  Yorkakire  (hue,  navigable  45  miles  to  the 
city  of  York,  with  its  main  tributary  the  DenoenL  F^her  north  are  the 
Tees  and  Wear,  and  the  busy  Tyne.  Passing  into  Scotland,  we  reach  the 
Tvfeedf  valuable  for  its  fisheries,  but  unnavigable ;  the  Forthi  winding  in  links 
through  the  fertile  lowland,  navigable  to  Stirling ;  the  Tay,  navigable  to  Perth  ; 
the  rapid  Dee  and  Spey  from  the  Grampians,  and  the  Nese  from  the  lakes  of 
Glenmore. 

On  the  western  or  Atlantic  side  of  Britain,  the  lai^gest  river,  the  second  In 
drainage  area  in  the  island,  is  the  Severn,  178  miles  long,  drawing  its  upper 
tributaries  from  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  its  chief  lower  alBuent,  the  navi- 
gable Avon,  from  England,  curving  round  to  the  British  Channel ;  it  is 
navigable  to  Welshpool,  120  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Mersey,  though  a 
short  river,  forms  one  of  the  most  important  estuaries  of  the  island,  the  "  Liver- 
pool Channel."  Scarcely  less  valuable  in  this  respect  is  the  lower  Clyde,  the 
most  important  commercial  river  of  Scotland,  navigable  to  Glasgow,  and  form- 
ing in  its  upper  valley  the  largest  fedls  in  the  island. 

Almost  flJl  the  river  estuaries  of  Britain  are  great  highways  of  commerce ; 
the  Solway  Firth,  between  England  and  Scotlimd  on  the  west  coast,  is  the 
most  important  exception,  its  swift  and  strong  tides,  rushing  in  over  the  sands  so 
fast  that  a  galloping  horseman  can  scarcely  escape  from  them,  being  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  shipping.  Besides  these  estuaries  many  natural  harbours  lie 
round  the  coast  Such  are  the  sheltered  Solent  and  Portsmouth  harbour  be- 
hind the  Isle  of  Wight,  Plymouth  Sound  fieurther  west,  and  Milford  Haven 
on  the  south  coast  of  Wales,  unequalled  perhaps  in  the  world  as  a  deep  and 
spacious  harbour  thoroughly  sheltered  from  all  winds. 

8.  Among  the  many  canals  which  have  been  constructed  from  river  to 
river  by  aqueducts  over  valleys,  by  tunnels,  or  locks  over  heights,  to  aid  inland 
navigation  in  Britain,  may  be  mentioned  those  which,  leaving  the  Thames  at 
London,  Brentford,  and  Oxford,  pass  through  the  heart  of  the  country  to  the 
manufacturing  distiicta,  to  Birmingham  and  Stafford ;  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Canal,  passing  by  a  tunnel  more  than  two  miles  long  through  the  Ootswold 
hills;  the  Tfent  and  Mersey  and  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canals,  uniting  the 
navigation  of  these  rivers  across  central  England ;  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 
in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland ;  and  the  Caledonian  Canal,  joining  the  deep  lakes 
of  the  Great  Glen  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  frx>m  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Atlantic 

9.  The  lakes  of  South  Britain  are  comparatively  few  and  small.  Bala 
Lake,  only  four  miles  long,.is  the  largest  in  the  Welsh  Highlands,  and  in  Eng- 
land the  only  considerable  group  is  that  which  clusters  round  the  knot  of 
mountains  in  Cumberland — WinderTnere,^  the  largest,  10  miles  in  length, 
UUeawater  and  Denoentwaier,  the  next  in  size.  Scotland,  however,  abounds 
in  lakes  in  all  three  Highland  districts,  and  their  number  increases  towards 
the  north.  Loch  Lomond,  24  miles  long,  the  largest  in  Britain,  Loeh  Ave, 
Loch  Tay,  Loch  Rannoch,  and  Loch  Bncht,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  largest 
of  those  in  the  Grampian  valleys.  Ztoch  Nees,  24  miles  long  and  800  feet 
deep,  with  Loch  Oich  and  Loch  Lochy,  fills  the  deep  trench  of  the  Great  Glen 
between  the  Grampians  and  the  N(xrthem  Highlands ;  Loch  Shin,  20  miles 
long  and  only  1  mile  broad,  and  Loch  Maree,  are  the  laigest  of  the  Northern 
Highland  region.  On  the  western  watershed  of  the  Northern  Highlands,  how- 
ever, lakes  are  so  thickly  sown  that  hundreds  may  be  counted  from  a  mountain- 
top,  and  the  Outer  Hebrides  are  covered  with  a  perfect  network  of  them. 

10.  In  Ireland,  in  contrast  to  Britain,  the  watersheds  are  more  evenly 

2  Here  -  lake  (meer— mareX 
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divided  towards  all  points  of  the  compass ;  the  greatest  drainage,  however,  is 
to  the  west,  to  the  Atlazvfcic  On  this  side  we  find  the  largest  river,  the 
Shannon^  160  miles  long,  draining  an  area  second  only  to  that  of  the  Thames 
in  extent,  and  affording  a  navigable  highway  over  the  central  plain  almost 
np  to  its  source.  The  Erne  is  another  large  river  of  the  western  drainage 
of  Ireland.  Flowing  northward  we  find  the  FoyUj  and  the  Bann  passiog 
through  Lough  Neagh,  and  navigable  for  55  miles.  On  the  eastern  watershed 
the  Lifey,  firom  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  is  the  most  important  stream ;  the 
Barrowj  navigable  to  Athy,  70  miles,  from  its  fine  estuary  of  Waterford  Har- 
bour, receiving  near  its  mouth  the  almost  equally  important  Nare  and  Suir, 
is  the  chief  river  of  the  southern  drainage ;  the  BlackwateTf  affording  2*2  miles 
of  navigation,  and  the  Lee,  flowing  to  Cork  Harbour,  are  the  other  notable 
rivers  of  this  slope. 

By  means  of  the  canals  inland  navigation  is  extended  throughout  the 
plain  of  Ireland  from  sea  to  sea,  north,  west,  and  south  and  east.  Among 
the  natural  harbours  of  Ireland  which  are  not  river  estuaries  properly  so-called, 
may  be  noted  Belfast  Lough,  Carlingford  Lough,  Dundalk  Bay,  Dublin  Bay 
(with  the  artificial  harbour  of  Kingston),  and  Wexford  Bay  on  the  east  coast ; 
Cork  and  Kinsale  harbours  in  the  south.  Tralee  Bay,  Galway  Bay,  the  ter- 
minus of  a  line  of  steamers  to  America,  and  Sligo  Bay,  are  natural  ports  of  the 
west  coast ;  Lough  Foyle,  on  the  north  coast,  leads  to  Londonderry,  the  chief 
port  of  that  side. 

The  lakes  of  Ireland,  in  contrast  to  those  of  Britain,  belong  rather  to  the 
plain  than  to  the  mountain  regions.  Lough  Nettgh,  in  the  basin  of  the  Bann  in 
the  north,  is  the  largest  of  all  in  the  British  Islands,  154  miles  in  area,  20 
miles  in  length.  The  lakes  of  the  3me,  upper  and  lower,  stand  next  in  size ; 
Laughs  Corrib  and  Mask  in  Connaught,  joined  by  a  subtOTranean  channel,  are 
the  largest  in  the  west  The  Shannon  has  three  large  expansions.  Loughs 
Alien,  Ree,  and  Derg.  Most  famous  for  their  scenery,  however,  are  the 
much  smaller  highland  Lakes  of  KUUtmey,  embosomed  in  the  south-western 
mountains  of  Kerry. 

11.  Climate  and  Landsoape — The  climate  of  the  BritiBh 
Isles  dLsplajB  the  effect  of  maritime  situation,  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
vailing south-westerly  wind  currents  of  the  temperate  zone,  more 
remarkably  than  any  other  part  of  the  earth  between  the  same 
latitudes  (50"  to  60"  N.)  In  comparison  with  that  of  any  conti- 
nental region  between  the  same  parallels  the  climate  is  mild  and 
equable  ;  the  winters  being  considerably  warmer,  the  summers 
cooler.  The  moist  and  genual  south-west  winds  prevail  throughout 
tbe  year,  excepting  in  the  spring  months,  when  for  a  few  weeks 
they  give  place  to  north-east  winds,  which  appear  to  be  dry  and 
parched,  because  they  are  flowing  from  colder  to  warmer  latitudes, 
and  have  a  great  capacity  for  absorbing  moisture  from  every  surface 
over  which  they  pass.  Ireland,  from  its  more  maritime  position, 
and  from  its  first  arresting  the  moist  west  winds,  has  a  greater 
lainiall  (average  about  36  inches)  than  Britain ;  its  climate  and 
moisture  being  so  favourable  to  vegetation  as  to  have  given  it  from 
early  times  the  name  of  the  "  Green  "  or  "  Emerald  Isle." 

The  high  side  of  Britain  faces  the  west,  and,  arresting  the  moist  winds,  con- 
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denaes  upon  itself  an  ezcessive  rainfall,  leaving  for  the  eastern  slope  onlya  mode- 
rate supply.  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  rainfall  of  Western  Britain  is 
more  than  double  that  of  the  eastern  coast-lands.  A  regular  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture takes  place  from  south  to  north  in  both  islands  with  increasing  latitude. 
The  distinction  between  maritime  and  continental  climates,  however,  begine 
to  show  itself  clearly  in  the  islands  themselves,  the  Atlantic  sides  being  one 
or  two  degrees  cooler  on  an  average  in  the  summer  months,  and  several  degrees 
warmer  in  winter,  than  the  slopes  which  face  Europe.  Thus,  the  south-west 
coast  of  Ireland  has  an  average  temperature  of  62**  in  July,  while  in  London, 
in  the  same  latitude,  the  mean  temperature  is  64** ;  but  in  January  that  part 
of  the  Lrish  coast  enjoys  a  mean  temperature  of  43>%  while  the  average  for 
London  is  as  low  as  87^ 

12.  The  climate  of  the  British  Isles  belongs  naturally  to  that  of  the  forest 
zone  of  Europe,  Scotland  mainly  to  the  pine  wood  belt,  England  and  Ireland 
to  that  of  the  deciduous  trees ;  woods  still  form  a  part  of  almost  every  land> 
scape  within  them,  and  in  earlier  times  these  no  doubt  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  though  as  land  became  valuable  and  as  agriculture  spread 
the  forests  were  gradually  cleared  away.  Many  parts  of  England — such  as  the 
**I^ew  Forest "  in  Hampshire,  the  Forest  o/Arden  in  Warwick,  Shenoood  in  Not- 
tingham ;  and  parts  of  Scotland — in  the  fir  forest  of  Mothiemurehua  and  the 
pine-covered  slopes  of  Braemar — remain  under  their  natural  covering ;  many 
more  wide  districts,  such  as  the  Saxon  Wealds  (woods)  of  Kent,  the  Wolds  of 
Lincoln  and  Yorkshire,  the  deer  **  forests  "  of  Scotland,  re^in  the  names  given 
them  when  they  were  covered  with  wood.  The  black  oak  roots  and  trunks 
preserved  in  great  numbers  in  the  Irish  bogs  testify  to  the  ancient  forest  land- 
scape of  the  great  plain  of  Ireland,  though  at  the  present  day  the  island  is 
deficient  in  timber,  the  woods  being  restricted  now  to  the  hilly  districts. 

13.  In  South  Britain  a  line  drawn  diagonally  across  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees  round  the  plain  of  York  to  the  yale  of  the 
Sevem,  and  across  the  southern  peninsula  to  the  mouth  of  the 
£ze,  marks  out  two  divisions  of  England  which  are  strongly  con- 
trasted in  several  ways.  North  and  west  of  this  lie  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Cumberland,  the  Pennine  chain,  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  in. 
which  pasturage  prevails  over  agricultural  land  ;  south  and  east  of 
it  lie  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  lowlands,  where  com  fields, 
market  gardens,  and  meadows  enclosed  by  hedgerows,  take  the 
place  of  the  more  open  hUl  pastures  and  moorlands,^  divided  by 
walls  and  fences.  The  only  extensive  lowland  in  the  north-western 
region  is  the  pastoral  lowland  of  Cheshire,  famous  for  its  cheese. 
This  line,  as  we  shall  afterwards  notice,  also  shuts  off  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north-west  of  England  from  the 
non-manufieuituring  region  of  the  south-east 

North  Britain  divides  itself  naturally  into  the  agricultural  low- 
lands, occupying  about  a  fifth  of  the  area,  in  which  the  science  and 
practice  of  this  branch  of  industry  have  been  carried  to  a  higher 
point  than  in  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  the  pastoral 
highlands,  in  which  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared.  Very 
large  areas  of  the  Grampians  and  northern  moorlands  and  heather- 

1  Anglo-Saxon  mdr  «>  waste  land. 
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covered  hills  are,  however,  preserved  as  **  deer  forests"  and  grouse 
covers,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  great  plain  of  Ireland,  in  contrast  to  the  lowlands  of 
Britain,  is  almost  entirely  a  pastoral  country.  Till  the  middle  of 
last  century  it  was  exclusively  so,  and  to  the  present  day  its  agri- 
cultural system  is  very  inferior.  Cattle  are  far  more  abundant  than 
sheep ;  butter  is  produced  in  immense  quantities,  but  very  little 
cheese.  Characteristic  of  the  surfiace  of  the  Irish  plain  are  its 
spongy  peat  bogs,  occupying  fully  a  seventh  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  island.  The  largest  of  them  is  the  succession  of  morasses 
which  lies  east  of  the  Shannon,  called  the  Bog  of  Allen,  which 
covers  350  square  miles.  From  the  level  character  of  the  plain 
great  difficulties  are  met  with  in  the  attempts  to  reclaim  this  land, 
which  would  be  almost  waste  did  it  not  yield  valuable  stores  of 
peat  fuel  or  **  black  turf,''  as  it  is  called. 

14.  Eogland  and  Ireland  lie  within  the  climatic  belt  in  which  wheat  and 
harley  flourish,  and  the  former  country  excels  in  the  cultlTation  of  these 
grains,  though  not  nearly  enough  can  be  grown  for  its  population.  While 
the  greater  number  of  Englishmen  live  on  wheaten  bread,  the  Irish  are  more 
dependent  on  the  potato  (first  introduced  from  Virginia),  the  cultivation  of 
which  in  Ireland  has  become  more  extensive  than  in  any  other  European 
country.  Much  of  the  soil  is  suited  to  the  growth  of  flax,  and  in  the  north 
this  is  by  far  the  most  important  crop,  giving  employment  both  to  an  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  population.  Scotland  passes  north  into  the 
climatic  belt  in  which  the  hardier  oats  thrive  best,  and  oatmeal  porridge  and 
cakes  are  consequentiy  supposed  to  be  the  popular  food. 

15.  Mineral  Produots. — To  north  and  west  of  the  agricul- 
tural division  of  England  lie  all  the  great  mining  districts  of  the 
country.  Of  these  the  coal  and  iron  fields,  as  determining  the  most 
advantageous  position  for  those  manufactures  in  which  steam  ma- 
chinery is  employed,  are  the  most  important. 

The  principal  coalfields  in  England  am  these : — ^The  I^ewoasOe  coalfield  in 
the  north,  lying  across  the  basin  of  the  Tees ;  the  Yorkahire  and  Lancashire 
Jields,  one  on  ^e  eastern,  the  other  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pennine  chain 
of  mountains,  occupying  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  of  Cheshire ;  the 
Staffordshire  ^eld,  farther  south,  between  Trent  and  Severn ;  and  the  Sauih 
Wales  coalfield,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel  Some  idea  of  the 
enormous  value  of  these  mines,  which  are  by  far  the  most  productive  in  the 
world,  may  be  gained  by  remembering  that  they  yield  every  year  about  185 
millions  of  tons  of  coal,  or  about  four  tons  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  British  Isles,  besides  6|  millions  of  tons  of  pig-iron ;  that  is,  fully  half 
as  much  coal  and  iron  as  is  given  by  all  other  parts  of  the  earth  put  together. 

The  Tin  mines  of  Cornwall  are  by  far  the  richest  in  Europe,  but  here, 
from  the  absence  of  coal,  there  are  no  manufactures  at  all.  The  most  impor- 
tant saU  mines  are  those  of  Northwich  in  Cheshire. 

In  Scotland  a  rich  coal  and  iron  field  similar  to  those  of  England  extends 
from  the  Firth  of  Forth  across  the  Clyde  basin  to  the  coast  of  Ayrshire. 
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Over  this  area,  accordingly,  with  few  exceptions,  the  manofiftCtQring  indnstries 
of  Scotland  are  congregated.  Though  iron  and  coal  are  widely  distributed  in 
Ireland,  yet,  firom  the  thinness  and  poverty  of  the  seams,  mining  has  never 
become  important  there.  Gold  and  silver  exist  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  but 
the  mines  were  abandoned  as  unproductive  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

16.  Inhabitants  and  Hace. — During  the  four  centuries  in 
which  the  Romans  held  the  lowlands  of  South  Britain,  many  of  the 
native  British  tribes  became  Eomanised,  but  the  Celtic  peoples  of 
the  mountain  regions  of  Wales,  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  of  the 
west  of  Ireland,  have  retained  their  language  and  more  or  less  pure 
blood  to  the  present  day.  After  the  fiEdl  of  the  Roman  power  the 
invading  Anglo-Saxons  and  Jutes  conquered  the  island,  and  to  their 
strong  Qermanic  element  followed  that  of  the  brilliant  Normans, 
the  Northmen  who  had  settled  in  Normandy,  and  who  had  there 
adopted  the  religion,  language,  and  manners  of  the  Franks. 

Thus  the  population  of  these  islands  is  a  mixed  Celtic,  Germanic,  and 
Romanic  one,  all  its  elements  being  more  thoroughly  amalgamated  in  the 
populous  lowlands  of  Britain,  the  Celtic  remaining  purer  in  the  highland 
regions,  which  are  more  difficult  of  access.  In  Irelimd  the  Teutonic  element 
prevails  along  the  eastern  margin ;  thence  towards  the  western  mountains  the 
transition  is  gradual  to  the  pure  Celtic 

The  English  character  thus  combines  the  characteristics  of  German  and 
Frank,  the  earnest  conscientiousness  of  the  one  with  the  active  wit  and  skill 
of  the  other.^  The  English  language,  though  it  has  perhaps  a  lai^r  propor- 
tion of  words  of  Latin  than  of  Saxon  derivation,  and  has  incorporated  words 
from  almost  every  land  of  the  globe,  retains  its  Teutonic  basis. 

In  1878  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  24,550,000 
„  „  of  Scotland  8,560,000 

„  „  of  Ireland  5,340,000 

In  all,  including  the  islands  33,800,000 

In  point  of  numbers  the  population  of  England  is  at  the  present  day  nearly 
four  times  as  large  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  the  same 
period  the  population  of  Scotland  has  more  than  doubled  itself.  In  Ireland, 
however,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  present  day  is  nearly  the 
same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  2}  millions  of  people  having  emigrated 
from  it  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

17.  Reli^on. — In  regard  to  religion,  rather  more  than  half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ei^land  claims  membership  with  the  Anglican  branch  of  the 
Reformed  Protestant  Chureh — the  Chureh  of  England ;  the  most  prominent 
dissenting  bodies  being  those  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Independents, 
and  Baptists.  About  a  twentieth  part  of  the  population  (one  million)  is 
Roman  Catholic 

While  the  English  Church  has  three  orders  of  clergy — bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons — under  the  two  archbishops  of  Canterbwry  and  York  (the  former  of 
whom  is  the  first  peer  of  the  realm,  next  to  the  royal  family),  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  is  a  perfect  democracy. 

1  As  it  is  well  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  English  are 
eonsidered  by  Continental  writers  as  wilfol,  proud,  and  unapproachable,  conser- 
vative in  customs,  not  unftequently  sut^ect  to  "  spleen,"  a  "kind  of  dulness  induced 
by  the  foggy  and  melancholy  climate." 
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The  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Scotland — chiefly  the  Free  and  United 
FresbytenAn  Churches — am  nearly  equal  in  number  to  the  adherents  of 
the  State  Church.  In  Ireland  the  mass  of  the  population  remains  Roman 
Catholic,  only  a  fourth  belonging  to  the  English,  Presbyterian,  or  Dissenting 
bodies.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  is  under  four  archbishops  of 
AfTnagh,  Ccuhd,  Dublin,  and  Tuam,  Both  the  Goyenmient  subsidies,  to  the 
Maynooth  College  for  the  education  of  priests,  ia  Eildare,  and  the  royal 
bounty  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  were  abolished  in  1869. 

18.  Eduoatioil. — Public  education  in  Britain  lias  made  im- 
mense progress  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  though,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  country  is  not  so  &i  advanced  in  this  respect 
as  some  of  the  continental  states.  The  manufacturing  and  mining 
portions  of  England  are  lower  in  the  educational  scale  than  the  agri- 
cultural By  the  legislation  of  1871  it  was  made  compulsory 
upon  parents  to  give  their  children  the  advantage  of  education* 

Besides  the  two  ancient  (thirteenth  century)  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, in  close  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  though  now  open  to 
all,  there  is  the  modem  one  of  London^  which  has  no  ecclesiastical  connection, 
and  which  confines  itself  to  examining  and  conferring  degrees.  Durham  has 
a  small  University,  and  there  are  several  Colleges,  such  as  that  of  St  Bees, 
in  Cumberland,  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  of  the  north  of  England ;  at 
Lampeter,  in  Cardiganshire,  for  the  Welsh  clergy ;  Owen's  College,  Manchester, ; 
University  College,  and  King's  College,  in  London.  The  great  Public  Schools 
of  England,  in  the  order  of  their  foundation,  are  Winchester  (1387),  Eton 
(1441),  St.  Paul's  London  (1510),  Manchester  (1515),  Berkhampstead  (1545), 
Birmingham  (1552),  Shrewsbury  (1652),  Christ's  Hospital  London  (1553), 
Tunbridge  (1553),  Repton  (1556),  Westminster  (1560),  Merchant  Taylors', 
London  (1561),  Bedford  (1566),  Rugby  (1567),  Harrow  (1571),  Uppingham 
(1587),  Charterhouse  London  (1611),  Clifton,  and  the  more  modem  Chelten- 
ham, Marlborough,  Wellington,  Bossal,  and  Haileybury. 

In  Scotland  the  establishment  of  parish  schools  began  with  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  lower  classes  of  that  country  have  always  stood  higher  in 
education  than  those  of  England.  Higher  education  is  provided  at  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St,  And/rews;  but  in  these 
the  students  are  not  resident,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

In  Ireland  education  stands  lower  than  in  England,  more  than  35  per  cent 
being  illiterates.  Now  government  elementary  schools  have  been  established 
in  every  district  For  higher  education  there  are  Dublin  University  (1592), 
with  its  one  College  of  Trinity,  and  Queen*s  University,  with  Colleges  at 
Cork,  Belfast,  and  Oalway.  An  Act  has  been  passed  by  Parliament  (1879) 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  University,  on  tiie  plan  of  that  of  London, 
into  which  the  Queen's  University  will  be  merged. 

19.  Industries  and  CMef  Towns. — Population  is  densest 
and  is  increasing  most  rapidly  over  those  areas  of  Britain  in  which 
the  manufacturing  industries  are  busiest,  and  in  the  great  commer- 
cial seaports  which  carry  on  the  exchange  of  raw  and  manufactured 
products  with  foreign  lands. 

Of  the  latter,  London,  with  its  3^  millions  of  inhabitants,  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world,  extending  over  123  square  miles,  has  been 
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likened  to  a  proTince  coyered  with  houses.  Its  poptilation  equals 
that  of  all  Scotland.  Its  traffic  in  later  times  has  risen  to  a  marvellons 
extent ;  its  harbour,  the  Thames,  is  crowded  with  a  press  of  ships  from 
all  comers  of  the  earth,  filling  the  magazines  round  its  docks  with  the 
products  of  every  land ;  and  its  streets  are  thronged  with  busy  crowds. 

HuUj  the  !7Vn«  Ports  (Newcastle,  Qateshead,  and  Shi^ds),  and 
Sunderland,  with  London,  form  the  great  outlets  of  the  east  of  Eng- 
land. 

Liverpool  (with  Birkenhead),  ranking  even  before  London  in 
maritime  importance,  and  Bristol^  are  the  great  outlets  and  seats  of 
commerce  in  the  west  of  England,  as  Southampton  and  PlymoiUk  on 
the  Channel  are  in  the  soutL 

20.  The  most  important  of  all  the  textile  industries  of  England  is  tbat 
of  cotton,  which  has  centred  itself  in  Manchester  (with  Salford  and  Chorlton), 
and  in  its  satellite  cities  on  the  coalfield  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  (Preston, 
Blackburn,  Oldham,  Wigan,  Bury,  Bochdale,  Bolton,  Stockport,  Macclesfield), 
drawing  a  dense  population  round  these  centres,  with  ibeir  thousands  of 
factories,  fed  with  raw  material  from  abroad,  and  reUeved  of  their  manufK- 
tured  products  by  Liverpool. 

The  woollen  manufactures,  next  in  importance,  are  gathered  over  the  coal- 
field on  the  opposite  side  of  tne  Pennine  chain,  in  the  great  towns  of  Leeds 
and  Brac^/brdf  as  well  as  in  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Wakefield,  and  Dewsbnry, 
clustering  round  these.  Linen  manufactures  centre  at  Bamsleyy  farther 
south,  also  on  this  Yorkshire  coalfield.  Two  outlying  woollen  manufacturing 
centres  may  be  noted ;  these  are  Leicester,  in  a  famous  sheep-rearing  district, 
and  Kidderminster,  noted  for  ite  carpets. 

Hardwares  have  two  great  pointe  of  production — ^the  one  round  Sh^jfidd, 
on  the  Yorkshire  coal  and  iron  field,  the  other  round  Birmingham  and  ite  satel- 
lite towns  on  the  South  Stafford  coal  and  iron  field  (Wolverhampton,  Wednes- 
bury,  Bilston,  Dudley,  Walsall),  called  the  "  Black  Country "  because  laige 
parte  of  it  are  so  completely  cut  up  with  collieries  and  ironworks  that  no  cul- 
tivation exists. 

In  North  Staffordshire,  between  the  iron  and  the  cotton  manufacturing 
regions,  lies  the  "  Potteries,"  a  district  which  by  supplying  coal  is  able  to  main- 
tain ite  steple  industry.  St(^'Up(m' Trent  is  the  centre  of  the  cluster  of 
Pottery  towns  (Burslem,  Longton,  Hanley,  Tunstall),  all  connected  by  lines 
of  busy  hamlets.    Worcester,  on  the  Severn,  is  also  celebrated  for  ite  pottery. 

English  silk  manufactures  give  importance  to  three  separate  districts, 
those  round  Congleton  and  Maccle^/ield,  in  Cheshire  ;  Derby ;  and  Coeenirff, 
in  Warwickshire.  Nottingham  town  combines  silk  and  cotton  manufkcturea 
in  hosiery  and  lace  work.  Stafford  town  supplies  boote  and  shoes  to  all  the 
manufacturing  towns  which  lie  round  it. 

21.  The  coal  trade  of  North  England  centres  in  the  Tyne  ports  and 
Sunderland,  which  are  also  famous  for  their  iron  ships  and  engines,  and  their 
chemical  works.  The  South  Wales  iron  and  coal  field  has  ite  heart  in 
Merthyr  Tydjil,  the  largest  town  of  Wales ;  Cardiff,  ite  port,  has  fine  docks 
and  iron  shipbuilding  yards,  besides  ite  large  coal  export  trade ;  Stoansea  is 
the  head-quarters  of  copper  and  tin  smelting,  fh)m  ores  brought  thither  from 
the  most  distant  parte  of  the  world. 

Among  the  few  laige  towns  besides  London  which  lie  outside  the  manufitc- 
turing  and  mining  region  of  England,  may  be  noted  Nonoich,  in  agricultural 
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Norfolk,  a  aeat  of  maaofactiiTeB  of  the  most  Turions  Und,  introduced  by  about 
4000  Flemings  who  fled  thither  in  Queen  EUabeth'e  reign ;  Brighton,  on  ^e 
chaone],  which  has  grown  to  importance  solely  firom  its  attractions  as  a  sea- 
side watering-place ;  Bath,  near  Bristol,  which  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  hot 
saline  springs ;  PorUmouthf  the  chief  naval  arsenal  and  fortress  of  Britain ; 
and  Devonport,  next  Plymouth,  also  a  fortifled  arsenal  and  dockyard. 

22.  On  the  Scottish  coal  and  iron  field,  OkugoWy  favonred  by  its  positton 
on  the  estnary  of  the  Clyde,  has  risen  to  be  at  once  the  great  commercial  and 
mannfBctnring  centre  of  the  country,  carrying  on  a  laige  trade  with  all  parts 
of  the  world,  in  mann&cturing  cottons  and  machinery,  and  in  building  iron 
ships.  A  number  of  manufacturing  towns  (Paisley,  noted  for  its  shawls ; 
Greenock,  for  its  sugar-refining ;  Dumbarton,  for  its  iron  ships ;  Airdrie,  in 
the  midst  of  the  collieries  and  iron  works)  have  risen  round  Glasgow  over  the 
Scottish  coalfield. 

Edinburgh,  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  which  grew  up  originally  beneath 
the  protecting  walls  of  its  castle,  is  not  a  manufacturing  town,  but  derives  its 
importance  mainly  from  the  law  courts,  its  university  and  schools,  and  its 
book  publishing  trade ;  Leiih,  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  is  mainly  engaged  in  the 
Baltic  grain  trade ;  Dtmdee,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  owes  much  of  its 
prosperity  to  its  jute  and  hemp  factories,  and  to  its  Greenland  whaling  and 
sealing  trade. 

28.  Owing  to  its  poverty  in  coal  and  iron,  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  have 
not  attained  an  extent  at  all  comparable  with  those  of  Britain.  Its  only 
extensive  manufacturing  district  is  that  which  lies  round  Belfast  in  the  north- 
east, whero  the  flax,  grown  largely  in  the  north  of  the  country,  is  made  into 
linen.  The  linen  district  extends  to  Armagh  on  the  west,  and  Coleraine  in 
the  north. 

Ihiblin,  the  capital,  is  not  a  manufacturing  town,  though  its  poplins  and 
porter  are  celebrated ;  nor  has  it  any  extensive  forei^pi  trade  through  its  port 
of  Kingstown. 

Cork,  with  its  fine  harbour  the  "  Cove  of  Cork,"  or  Queenstown,  in  the 
south ;  Idnieriek,  on  the  Shannon ;  Oalioay,  the  port  of  the  west ;  London^ 
derry,  in  the  north,  are  the  other  important  centres  of  population  in  Ireland. 

24.  Trade  and  Commiuiioations.— Several  circoinstancefi 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs  have  com- 
bined to  secure  for  the  United  Kingdom  its  grand  commercial  pre- 
eminence in  the  world : — ^the  position  of  the  islands  in  the  centre 
of  the  land  hemisphere  of  the  world ;  their  temperate  climate, 
allowing  free  navigation  of  the  surrounding  seas  at  all  seasons  ;  the 
proximity  of  every  part  of  them  to  the  highway  of  the  sea ;  the 
splendid  system  of  communication  over  the  land,  by  river,  canal, 
and  railway ;  the  excellence  of  the  manufactures ;  and  above  all 
their  economy,  due  to  the  presence  of  coal  and  iron  in  conjunction 
over  large  areas.  Upwards  of  20,000  sailing  and  steam  ships 
beloi^  to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  engaged  in  the 
home  and  foreign  trade  of  the  islands.  These,  with  foreign  vessels, 
now  bring  or  take  away  more  than  50  millions  of  tons  of  goods 
every  year,  and  the  amount  is  steadily  and  largely  increasing. 

The  chief  among  the  many  articles  of  home  produce  or  manufacture 
exported  from  the  British  Isles,  are  cotton  goods  (£70,000,000),  woollens,  iron 
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and  steel,  coal,  machinery,  and  linen.    Among  imports,  com  and  flonr,  ootbHi, 
wool,  sugar,  timber,  and  tea,  take  rank  one  after  the  other. 

Besides  the  fluvial  and  artificial  watenwiys  extending  over  the  lovrlanda 
of  the  British  Isles,  a  network  of  roads,  some  of  them  following  the  old 
straight  lines  laid  down  by  the  Romans,  reaches  to  every  comer  of 
the  islands.  Since  1821,  when  the  first  short  line  of  steam-carriage  railway 
was  opened  for  passenger  traffic  between  Stockton  and  Darlington,  in  Durham, 
railroads  have  been  made  to  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions,  till  there 
are  now  (1878)  17,000  miles  of  these  iron  highways  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Telegraph  wires,  also  first  brought  into  practical  use  in  England  for  general 
purposes  in  1887,  now  join  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  in  the  kingdom,  and 
by  sea  cables  place  the  British  Isles  in  immediate  union  with  almost  every 
part  of  the  world. 

26.  Folitioal  DiyisioxiB. — South  Britain  is  divided  into  62 
counties  or  shires  (40  in  England,  12  in  Wales) ;  Scotland  into  32 
counties,  and  1  stewartry  ;  Ireland  into  4  provinces,  and  these  again 
into  32  counties.  These  divisions  have  no  sort  of  uniformity  or 
relation  in  point  of  extent  or  population.  Yorkshire,  the  largest  of 
the  English  counties,  is  40  times  the  size  of  Rutland,  the  smallest ; 
and  in  population  the  variations  are  still  greater. 

Several  of  the  counties  of  England— such  as  Kent,  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk- 
were  formed  out  of  the  small  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  earls  being  substituted  for 
kings  as  the  consolidation  of  the  country  into  one  kingdom  advanced ;  the 
Saxon  earls  were  replaced  by  Norman  counts  after  the  conquest  Other  sm^ 
kingdoms  were  split  up  into  shires  («ctmn,  to  divide) ;  some — such  as  York, 
Durham,  Cheshire,  and  Worcester— take  their  names  from  ancient  bishopri«. 
The  name  stewartry,  still  applied  to  Kirkcudbright  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
though  its  government  does  not  now  differ  from  that  of  other  counties, 
recalls  the  time  when  Galloway  (the  present  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright),  after 
it  had  forfeited  its  Celtic  princes  and  kws,  under  whom  it  had  been  rather  a 
dependency  than  an  integral  part  of  Scotland,  was  placed  under  a  steward  who 
had  more  extensive  powers  than  a  sheri£^ 

The  four  provinces  of  Ireland— Ulster,  Lelnster,  Munster,  and  Connaught 
— ^retain  the  names  of  old  Celtic  kingdoms,  the  division  into  counties  having 
been  made  after  the  conquest  by  England,  as  the  country  gradually  came  more 
under  English  influence,  between  the  twelfth  and  the,  sixteenth  centunea. 
The  names  and  relative  positions  of  these  internal  divisions  will  be  best 
learned  from  the  map. 

26.  Government. — ^Ireland,  as  already  noticed,  was  conquered  by  Eng- 
land in  the  twelfth  century,  and  Scotland  was  united  to  the  liglish  crown  at 
Queen  Elizabeth's  death  (1603).  Ireland  remained  a  distinct  kingdom  till  1801, 
when  it  was  joined  with  Great  Britain  to  form  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  the  constitution,  the  supreme  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  Parliament,*  the  origin  of  which  may  be  traced  to  the  great 
Saxon  Council  or  Wittenagemote.'  For  a  long  period  this  council  consisted 
of  the  king's  barons,  or  those  who  held  estates  from  the  crown ;  but  its  con- 
stitution was  altered  by  the  Magna  Carta  (1216),  by  which  it  was  ordained 
that  all  archbishops,  earls,  and  greater  barons,  should  be  summoned  to  form  what 
is  now  called  the  House  of  Lords.  As  cities  grew  up,  chiefly  round  the  pro- 
tecting walls  of  the  baronial  castles,  and  their  citizens  or  burgesses*  grew 

1  Soir-ff€rifa^  the  reeve  or  fiscal  ofiBoer  of  a  shiie.  *  Fr.  parier,  to  talk, 

s  Meeting  of  wise  men.  4  Sax.  bury = a  hill,  castle. 
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wealthy,  it  1)6081X16  neoeasarj  to  sixminon  some  of  their  members  to  the 
conncil ;  in  the  same  way  the  freeholders  of  the  coimtry  came  to  be  repre> 
sented  by  knights  of  the  ihires.  The  constitation  appears  to  have  taken  this 
form  in  Uie  thirteenth  century,  when  writs  were  issned  directing  the  election  of 
two  knights  for  every  comity,  two  citizens  for  every  city,  and  two  burgesses  for 
every  borongh,  to  form  the  Lower  House,  or  Commons  of  tiie  Grand  CounciL  The 
Acts  of  union  with  Scotland  and  Lreland  fixed  the  number  of  members  to  be 
sent  to  the  one  Parliament  by  each  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  system 
as  it  now  exists  was  first  settled  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  revised 
in  that  of  1867,  which  rearranged  the  representation  more  in  conformity  with  th6 
existing  distribution  of  population.  The  constituent  parts  of  the  Parliament 
are  the  Sovereign,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
whole  executive  power  is  vested  nominally  in  the  Sovereign,  but  practically 
in  a  committee  of  ministers  called  the  Cabinet ;  the  Crown  is  also  the  fountain 
of  justice  and  honour.  The  ^Sovereign  summons  and  dissolves  Parliament 
The  province  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  chiefly  to  legislate  with  the 
Crown  ;  but  they  also  review  the  Acts  of  the  Executive,  and  can  practically,  by 
their  censure,  cause  a  change  of  the  Bfinistry  or  Cabinet.  The  House  of  Lords 
exerdses  also  judicial  functions^  since  it  foims  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the 
realm.  It  consisted  in  1878  of  608  members.  The  House  of  Commons  numbers 
650  members,  returned  as  follows  by  the  8  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

England  and  Wales, 

Members, 

52  counties  and  Isle  of  Wight        .        .        187 

200  cities  and  boroughs  .        .        .        298 

8  universities       .        •        .        .        •  5 

485 
SeoUand. 

83  counties 82 

22  cities  and  borough  districts        .        .  26 

4  universities 2 

60 
Ireland, 

82  counties 64 

88  cities  and  boroughs  .        .        ...  89 

1  university 2 


105 


Thus  in  England  the  boroughs  and  cities  preponderate. 

The  principal  courts  of  law  and  equity  in  England  hold  their  sittings 
in  London.  Twice  a  year  judges  from  the  courts  go  round  the  whole 
country  on  circuit,  holding  the  Aeaizies  (sittings)  in  the  principal  town  of  each 
county.  The  country  is  divided  into  eight  circuits,  called  respectively  the 
Home,  Norfolk,  Midland,  Oxford,  Western,  Northern,  North  Wales,  and  South 
Wales.  County  courts  decide  minor  cases.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  offices  of 
the  Sheriff  to  carry  out  all  judgments  and  orders  of  the  courts  of  law. 

27.  The  executive  government  of  Ireland  is  vested  in  a  Lord-Iieutenanti 
and  the  law  is  administered  by  a  Lord  Chancellor  and  twelve  judges.  An 
armed  constabulary,  however,  is  maintained.  Scottish  law  differs  in  many 
particulars  firom  that  of  England,  as  well  as  in  its  administration ;  the  highest 
civil  tribunal  of  Scotland,  tiie  Court  of  Session,  has  its  seat  at  Edinburgh ; 
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the  OiTCQit  Courts  of  Jnstidtfy,  of  which  there  are  three— the  North,  West, 
and  Soath — resemble  the  assizes  of  England. 

The  British  army  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  armies  of  continental 
states,  and  differs  from  these  in  so  moch  that  senrice  in  it  is  vohmtary.  It 
is  supplemented  by  the  militia  and  volonteer  forces.  The  strength  of  the 
country  lies  in  its  navy,  the  finest  in  the  world. 

28.  The  BritLsh  poesefldoDB  in  Europe  are  Heligoland,  taken  from 
the  Danes  in  1807,  an  ialet  5  sqnaie  miles  in  area,  off  the  moutli  of 
the  Elbe,  with  Friesland  fisher  inhabitants  ;  the  fortress  of  GibraUar 
(Jebel-al-Tarik  =  Tank's  Mount),  British  since  1704,  guarding  the 
entrance  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Goeo, 
in  the  central  Mediterranean,  with  Valetta  ^  Malta),  now  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  the  world.  In  1878,  by  a  convention  with 
Torkej,  Cyprus  was  ceded  to  England  as  a  naval  and  military  depdt 

2.— SCANDINAVIA. 

1.  Sweden^  and  Norway.' — ^The  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
the  largest  of  Europe,  shuts  off  the  Baltic  and  its  prolongation  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  east  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west ;  for  several 
hundreds  of  miles  it  Ib  washed  north-west  and  north  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean  ;  the  Skager  Rack,  Kattegat,  and  the  Sound,  separate  it  from 
Denmark  on  the  south.  Its  only  landward  frontier  lies  along  the  in- 
hospitable lake  region  of  northern  Finland,  where  the  Tomea  river,  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the  Varanger  Fiord  on  the  Arctic 
coast,  separate  Sweden  and  Norway  politically  from  northern  Russia. 

The  length  of  the  peninsula  from  north  to  sonth  is  nearly  1200  miles,  or 
donble  that  of  Great  Britain ;  its  width  at  greatest  460  miles,  and  its  area 
294,000  square  miles  (172,000  in  Sweden,  122,000  in  Norway). 

2.  The  general  configuration  of  the  peninsula — ^the  lowland  to- 
ward the  Baltic  forming  a  branch  of  the  great  European  plain,  the 
mountains  and  snow  fjelds  and  glaciers  towards  the  west,  and  its 
high  deeply-fretted  fiord  coast  on  the  Atlantic — has  already  been 
sketched  in  connection  with  the  other  great  features  of  Europe. 

The  coasts  of  the  Gnlf  of  Bothnia  are  flat  and  sandy,  covered  with  the  soil 
brought  down  by  the  many  streams,  and  the  nnmeroos  islets  are  likewise 
low.  From  the  Quarken  Islands  northwards,  however,  the  coast  is  partly 
low  and  sandy,  partly  marked  by  lines  of  cliffs  Mnged  with  rocky  akiirs 
or  skerries,  separated  by  narrow  passages  with  intricate  windings,  rendering 
acoess  tedious  and  difficult.  The  island  of  Gothland  ( =  good  land),  80  miles 
long,  is  a  high  cliff- walled  terrace ;  the  narrower  Oland  near  the  coast  ia  also  a 
tableland.  Approaching  the  southmost  plain  of  Bkane  or  Scania  the  rocky 
ooast  line  ceases,  the  coasts  appear  low  and  sandy  and  f^  from  islands. 
Taming  north  agaio,  however,  into  the  Kattegat  and  Skager  Kack,  and  up  into 

1  SretL  Rige  =  Swedes'  KiogdooL  >  Nor  Bige  =  Northern  Kingdom. 
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the  find  fiord  of  ChriBtiank,  the  rocky  ideta,  the  higk  and  broken  coaats,  again 
appear.  The  deep  fiords  of  the  west  coast,  filled  with  snch  beantifally  clear 
water  that  one  can  see  the  bottom  through  a  depth  of  100  feet,  penetrate  into 
the  land  between  the  high  mountain  sides,  sometimes  presenting  steep  walls 
1000  feet  high,  over  which  waterfalls  leap  into  the  abyss  ;  or  glaciers  descend 
nearly  to  the  water's  edge,  or  borders  of  dark  pine  forwt ;  while  hnndreds  of 
romantic  rocky  islets  stad  the  nei^bonring  sea.  The  Sogne  Fiord  (in  61** 
N.)  is  the  largest  of  all,  reaching  eastward  into  the  land  more  than  100  miles ; 
one  of  the  many  water&lls,  the  Viittisfos,  tnmbles  into  this  fiord. 

8.  Moat  important  of  the  many  lofty  islands  with  which  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Norway  is  studded,  is  ^e  monntainons  granitic  group  of  the  ffetUraalen 
(68**  to  69**  N.)^  which  runs  ont  south-westward  like  a  long  promontory,  broken 
through  by  narrow  tortnons  fissures.  The  largest  of  the  group  is  Hindte,  60 
miles  long ;  and  the  five  islands  futbest  to  the  south-west,  enclosing  the  West- 
fiord,  are  the  Lqfotetu,  which  sometimes  give  their  name  to  the  whole  group, 
between  two  of  which  the  famous  Mosken  or  Mad  Stmm  whirlpool  is  formed 
by  the  rushing  tide  pent  up  by  the  island  barrier.  The  most  notable  of 
the  islands  fiirther  north  is  tiiat  called  MagerOe,  22  miles  long,  the  northmost 
land  of  Europe,  inhabited  by  a  few  Lapp  fiunilies,  who  can  look  out  over  the 
Arctic  Sea  from  the  summit  of  its  nortiiward  cliffy  the  North  Cape,  970  feet 
high.  This  is  to  be  distinguished  firom  the  Nord  Kyn,  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  mainland,  iO  miles  farther  east 

4.  Hydrography. — The  shallow  Baltic  on  the  east  is  frozen 
over  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  closing  aU  the  ports  of 
Sweden,  and  that  of  dlhristiania  in  Norway,  for  at  least  four  months. 
Entering  the  Skager  Back  we  find  the  sea-bed  on  its  northern  side 
sinking  to  a  depth  of  more  than  200  fathoms  in  a  deep  trough 
which  skirts  the  southern  promontory  of  Norway.  All  along  the 
west  coast,  however,  from  lat  60*"  to  the  North  Cape,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  fiord  mouths,  there  runs  a  chain  of  banks  partly  of 
sand,  partly  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  form  the  great  fishing 
grounds  of  the  peninsula.  Outside  of  these  the  Atlantic  sinks  to 
great  depths.  In  contrast  to  the  Baltic  shores,  all  the  western  coast 
of  Norway,  from  the  Skager  Back  to  the  North  Cape  and  the 
Varanger  Fiord,  is  kept  free  of  ice  all  the  year  round  by  the  warming 
waters  of  the  Qulf  Stream  drift,  borne  towards  them  by  the  south- 
westerly winds. 

5.  Few  countries  are  so  copiously  watered  as  this,  with 
innumerable  lesser  and  greater  streams,  or  present  such  a  multitude 
of  large  and  small  lakes  at  every  elevation.  The  rivers  are,  for  the 
most  part,  so  broken  by  rapids  and  faUs^  that  few  of  them  can  be 
xendered  valuable  for  any  traffic,  and  the  navigation  even  of  the 
larger  lakes  is  intricate  and  dangerous.  The  streams,  however,  are 
turned  to  account  in  floating  down  the  valuable  timber  of  the  forests, 
and  their  rapids  give  abundant  mill  power. 

1  Among  the  finest  are  the  KJnkand  Fos,  or  smoking  fall,  of  the  ICsan  Ely,  in  South 
Norway,  one  of  the  finest  in  Borope,  and  the  Vdring  Fba. 
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From  the  pofiitdon  of  the  mountain  region  on  the  west  the  river 
slope  lies  toweods  the  south  and  east 

The  larigest  river  of  Norway,  the  Olommen  or  Stor-Elv  (great  rfyer),  has  a 
rapid  course  of  about  300  miles  southward  to  the  Skager  Back,  tumbling  at  a 
distance  of  10  miles  from  the  sea  over  its  last  fall,  the  Sarpenvos,  60  feet 
high.  Up  to  this  it  can  be  navigated  by  laige  boats.  Next  to  its  basin  in 
Sweden  comes  that  of  the  Klar  Etv,  the  chief  of  those  which  feed  Lake 
Wener,  the  largest  water  expanse  of  Scandinavia.  This  lake  overflows  to  the 
Kattegat  by  the  OWi,  noted  for  its  picturesque  rapids  and  its  larger  falls, 
the  RSmnvm  and  TrclkSUa,  By  means  of  the  TrdthaUa  Canal  and  its  locks, 
designed  by  the  English  engineer  Telford  to  avoid  these  falls,  and  cut 
in  the  granite  rock,  t]ie  navigation  of  the  Gota  forms  part  of  a  line  of  navi- 
gation which  joins  the  Kattegat,  through  the  great  lakes,  with  the  Baltic. 
Among  the  lai^r  of  those  which  flow  south-eastward  from  the  mountains  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  Baltic  coast  (from  south  to  north)  are  the  Dal  JSHv^ 
with  its  east  and  west  upper  branches ;  the  l^tuTie  Elv,  Indals  Elv,  flowing 
through  the  large  Stor  Lake ;  Angerman  Elv,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
Sweden,  navigable  for  a  few  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  the  UfneA, 
with  two  splendid  falls  not  far  firom  its  mouth;  the  Skell^tea,  the  PUeA, 
from  Sulitelma,  the  highest  mountain  of  the  northern  dividing  range ;  the 
LuleA  and  the  TomeA,  the  lower  half  of  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Sweden  and  Russia.  The  only  river  of  importance  flowing  to  the  Arctic  Sea 
frY>m  Scandinavia  is  the  Tana,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  Russian  frontier. 

6.  Lake  Wener,  more  than  2000  square  miles  in  area  (or  as  big  as  the  county 
of  Northumberland)  is  nearly  divided  by  peninsulas  running  out  from  its  north 
and  south  shores.  Its  coasts  are  studded  with  islets,  it  is  in  many  parts 
shallow,  and  strong  wind  gusts  make  its  navigation  difficult.  Lake  Wetter, 
about  25  miles  soutii-east  of  the  former,  70  miles  long,  has  clear  green  water, 
surrounded  by  lofty  unbroken  shores.  These  lakes  are  respectively  100  and 
800  feet  above  the  Baltic.  Lake  Mcdar,  the  intricate  maze  of  waters  next 
the  Baltic  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  is  scarcely  6  feet  above  the  level  of  that 
sea;  it  is  81  miles  long,  and  its  shores  are  varied  with  cliff's  and  woods 
and  sloping  lawns  or  cultivated  fields.  The  most  important  line  of  artificial 
navigation  in  the  peninsula  is  that  of  the  Gota  Canal,  before  noticed,  which 
unites  the  Gota  river  with  Lakes  Wener  and  Wetter. 

7.  Climate. — Reaching  north  and  south  through  more  than 
a  thousand  miles,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  has  a  great  range  of 
climate  from  latitude  alone.  In  the  extreme  south  its  days  and  nights 
correspond  in  duration  to  those  of  the  north  of  England  ;  towards 
the  north  the  summer  days  and  winter  nights  grow  longer  ;  at  the 
Arctic  circle  the  mid-winter  day  is  scarcely  lighted  by  the  sun,  and 
at  midsummer  the  sun  may  be  seen  at  midnight ;  at  the  North 
Cape  there  are  nearly  three  months  (May,  June,  July)  of  summer 
daylight,  and  an  equally  long  winter  night  (November,  December, 
January). 

All  the  northern  part  of  the  land  is  held  in  the  sway  of  frost  and  snow, 
and  the  streams  are  closed  with  ice,  from  September  till  June.  Farther 
south,  in  the  latitude  of  Stockhoho,  the  winter  frosts  bind  the  rivers  and  lakes 
from  December  till  April,  and  in  the  extreme  south  of  Sweden  only  till 
March.    Summer  by  contxast  is  hot,  and  the  apparent  change  to  this  season 
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from  winter  is  very  rapid,  owing  to  the  sndden  disappearance  of  the  snow, 
especially  in  the  north.  The  two  sides  of  the  peninsula  are,  however, 
remarkably  contrasted  in  dimate,  that  &cing  the  Atlantic  having  a  foggy, 
rainy,  and  more  equable  one ;  the  other,  sloping  to  the  Continent,  having  a 
drier  climate,  with  great  extremes.  This  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
remembering  that  the  Skager  Rack  in  the  south,  lying  within  the  extreme 
continental  climate  of  -the  Baltic,  is  frozen  in  winter,  while  the  North  Cape, 
1000  miles  higher  in  latitude,  is  kept  open  and  free  of  ice  all  through  the  year 
by  the  warm  water  carried  against  it  by  the  prevailing  south-westerly  winds. 
On  this  account  also  the  limit  of-  perennial  snow  on  the  mountains  reaches 
higher  on  the  eastern  or  Continental  than  it  does  on  the  maritime  side  of 
Scandinavia.  Even  the  western  side  of  southern  Sweden,  next  the  Kattegat, 
has  a  milder  and  more  fickle  climate  than  the  corresponding  east  coast  on 
the  Baltic. 

8.  Prodnotfl. — Forests  of  pine  and  fir  (beech  and  oak  only  in  the  far  south) 
form  the  natural  covering  of  all  the  lower  lands  of  Scandinavia,  and  reach 
up  to  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  mountains,  higher  also  on  the  eastern 
than  on  the  western  side  of  the  hills,  corresponding  to  the  snow-line. 

North  of  64%  however,  on  the  greater  elevations,  the  trees  become  stunted, 
and  finally  give  place  to  scanty  grasses,  berry-bearing  plants,  mosses,  and 
Uchens.  Above  these,  on  the  mountains,  come  the  snow-fields  with  their 
dependent  glaciers. 

At  the  North  Cape  potatoes  and  cabbages  can  only  be  reared  with  care  in 
enclosures.  Rye  will  not  ripen  north  of  66^  Between  the  64th  and  65th 
parallels  oats  seldom  come  to  maturity,  and  this  is  the  northerly  limit  of  all 
orchard  fruits,  as  well  as  of  flax  and  hemp.  Hops  grow  as  far  north  as  62°. 
The  61st  parallel  may  be  said  to  separate  the  agricidtural  from  the  forest  region 
of  Scandinavia,  all  the  lowland  to  the  north  of  this  being  left  for  the  most 
part  under  its  natural  woods.  South  of  that  line  agriculture  has  now  been 
widely  extended,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  wheat  being  grown  in  su£Scient  quan- 
tity to  be  largely  exported.  The  plain  of  Skdne,  the  southernmost  promontory 
of  Sweden,  may  be  termed  the  granary  of  the  country. 

9.  Iron  and  copper  and  silver  are  widely  distributed  in  Scandinavia. 
Central  Sweden  has  not  tax  short  of  200  iron  mines,  but  the  quantity  produced 
is  less  than  a  twentieth  of  the  yield  of  the  British  iron  fields.  The  most 
fiunous  mine  of  Sweden  is  that  of  Dannemora  in  Upsala,  north  of  Stockholm, 
giving  magnetic  iron  which  is  formed  into  the  finest  steeL  The  most  pro- 
ductive copper  mines  are  those  of  the  Dal  valley  in  Sweden,  and  of  the 
Kaq/iardt  a  branch  of  the  Altenfiord  in  the  north  of  Norway  (70°  N.) 
Silver  is  obtetned  in  greatest  quantity  at  Sola  in  Westmanland,  north-west 
of  Stockholm. 

10.  People. — The  people  of  the  peninsula  are  of  G^ermanic 
race,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  number  of  the  Finns  and  the 
Lapps  in  the  north.  Population,  6,238,000  (Norway,  1,808,000  ; 
Sweden,  4,430,000). 

The  Northmen  of  Norway,  of  middle  stature,  strong,  generally  blonde- 
haired  and  blue-eyed,  seamen  by  choice,  have  adopted  the  Danish  as  the 
language  of  the  towns  and  of  literature,  its  nearly-related  Old  Norse  being 
banished  to  the  outiying  country  districte  and  unfrequented  fiords.  The  Fin- 
landers  of  Finmark,  on  the  north,  and  between  the  Glommen  and  Elar  Elv  in 
the  south  {Ktoanen  or  Kajanen),  few  in  numbers,^  are  darker  than  the  Nor- 
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w<H|Uika,  but  do  not  differ  much  in  ontwazd  form ;  they  speak  Finnish  (a  dialect 
Oil  Iht^  Ural-Altaic  family  of  langnages) ;  the  Lupps^  (who  call  thenuelyea 
UkAhimkHli)  of  the  northern  Arctic  provinces,  are  little,  yellow,  thickset  people, 
wilh  bihaU  slit  eyes,  faroad  low  brow,  and  sharp  beardless  chhi,  and  have  been 
\^\\  separate  as  an  inferior  race  by  the  Northmen. 

The  Swedes  axe  also  a  Germanic  people,  tall  and  strong,  but  with  more 
variety  of  characteristics  than  the  Norwegians.  The  Swedish  language,  allied 
(^lonely  to  Norse  and  Danish,  appears  in  very  many  dialects. 

11.  Beligion  and  Bdooation ^AlmoBt  the  whole  popula- 
tion is  Protestant,  adhering  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  membere  of 
which  alone  are  permitted  to  hold  public  offices.  Education  is 
well  advanced  in  both  countries,  public  instruction  being  gratuitous 
and  compulsory. 

Sweden  has  the  Universities  of  UpsaXa  (1500  students),  which  dates  from 
1477,  and  of  Lwnd  (650  students),  founded  in  1668,  besides  the  many  sden- 
tiflc  and  educational  institutions  of  Stockholm.  Norway  has  the  University 
of  Christiania^  founded  in  1811. 

12.  InduBtries. — In  Norway  by  far  the  largest  division  of 
the  inhabitants  find  employment  in  agriculture  and  in  cattle-rearing 
(though  only  about  one-thousandth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  land 
is  cultivable),  or  as  seamen  or  fishers,  or  as  woodcutters  in  the  pine 
forests,  so  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  people,  about  a 
sixth,  are  dwellers  in  towns. 

Agriculture,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  profitable  except  in  the  extreme  south, 
and  in  the  deep  valleys ;  cattle-rearing,  however,  is  the  industry  of  the  higher 
valleys ;  here  each  farmer  has  a  aceUr  or  summer  pasture  on  the  heights  of  the 
field,  whither  he  repairs  with  his  cattle,  and  where  the  animals  grow  fat,  but 
they  need  to  be  kept  indoors  upon  hay  and  moss  during  the  winter. 

The  fisheries  give  occupation  and  food  to  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
Norway.  Herring  shoals  come  twice  a  year  to  the  coast,  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, and  at  the  latter  season  great  numbers  are  netted.  Soon  after  New  Tear 
the  cod-fishing  begins,  the  Lofoten  Isles  being  one  of  its  greatest  centres.  In 
this  about  4500  boats  with  25,000  men,  besides  about  250  ^^yaegts"  or  storing 
ships,  are  employed.  The  two  most  frequent  trees,  the  pine  and  the  birch, 
are  indispensable  to  the  Norwegian.  Of  these  he  builds  houses,  churches, 
bridges,  sledges,  carioles,  and  boats.  The  birch  twigs  also  give  winter  food  for 
the  cattle,  and  are  useful  in  sweeping.  The  forests  also  supply  timber  for 
export,  the  most  important  outlets  of  fiie  forests  being  the  livers  which  fiow 
to  the  Skager  Rack. 

1 3.  Chrifftiania  is  the  capital  and  seat  of  Grovemment,  on  its  fiord 
reaching  north  from  the  Skager  Rack  ;  Bergen,  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
the  commercial  town  of  Norway,  is  the  only  other  important  centre 
of  population  in  the  country. 

Trondhjetn,  Slavanffer,  and  ChrisHamcmdf  on  the  same  coast,  are  seaport 
towns,  trading  in  fish,  timber,  and  oopi)er.    Drammenf  on  a  branch  of  the 
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Cliriatiania  fiord,  is  the  chief  timber  port  Twnu6  and  ffctmmer/eai  are  remark- 
able as  the  moat  northerly  porta  of  the  world  that  are  open  to  navigation  all 
the  year  round. 

14.  In  Sweden  about  67  per  cent  of  the  population  ifl  niraly 
employed  mainly  in  the  agricnltuial  region  of  the  south,  in  the 
central  mining  regions,  and  in  the  industries  of  the  forests  fiirther 
north.  Manu&ctures  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  of  cotton  and  woollen 
spinning,  are,  however,  extruding  in  Sweden. 

16.  The  trade  of  the  country  centres  in  the  capital,  Stockholm 
(pop.  157,000),  advantageously  placed  for  commerce  in  the  island  of 
Lake  MiQar,  where  its  channels  open  to  the  Baltic  through  a  maze  of 
rocks  and  tree-coveied  islets,  and  at  QSteborg  on  the  Kattegat  These 
are  the  only  large  towns  of  the  country. 

Malm9,  on  the  Sonnd,  opposite  Copenhagen,  is  the  outlet  of  the  com  granary 
of  the  southern  plain ;  NorrkOping,  on  an  inkt  of  the  Baltic,  after  Stockholm, 
is  the  busiest  manufacturing  town  of  Sweden,  its  mills  being  driven  by  the 
rapids  of  the  Motala  ;  Oefie  lies  north  of  Sto<^olm,  and  Lb  second  only  to  it 
as  a  seaport  on  the  Baltic  side  of  the  country ;  and  Kariskronot  on  the  south 
coast,  is  the  fortified  naval  arsenal  and  head-quarters  of  the  fleet  of  Sweden. 

Within  recent  years  a  network  of  railways  has  been  formed  over  southern 
Sweden  and  Norway,  connecting  the  capital  towns  with  the  ports  of  GKiteborg, 
Malmo^  and  many  otJier  points. 

16.  Gkyvemxnent. — ^After  the  crisis  of  European  affain 
brought  about  by  Napoleon's  wars,  Denmark,  we  may  remember, 
lost  her  hold  over  Norway,  which  had  been  united  to  it  for  more 
than  four  centuries,  and  that  country  was  made  over  to  Sweden  in 
exchange  for  Finland,  which  then  passed  under  Russian  sway. 
Norway,  however,  though  united  with  Sweden  under  one  king, 
retains  its  independent  constitution. 

17.  The  constitution  of  Sweden  dates  fVom  1809,  but  in  1866,  when  the 
separate  meetings  of  the  four  estates — nobles,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants 
— were  done  away,  the  legislative  system  was  much  modified,  and  it  now 
approximates  to  that  of  Britain.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  a  Council  of  State  ;  the  legislative  in  the  two  Cham- 
bers of  the  Diet,  ooth  of  which  are  elected  by  the  people — the  first  for  nine 
years  firom  proprietors,  the  second  for  three  years  fVom  a  lower  class.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  entirely  independent  of  the  €k>vemment 

18.  Norway  is  much  more  democratic ;  no  privilege  of  birth  or  hereditary 
nobility  has  been  recognised  since  1821.  There  the  Chambers  of  the 
*' Storthing "  or  Great  Court,  represent  the  sovereign  wiU  of  the  people, 
and  the  king  has  only  a  limited  power  of  veto  on  the  laws  passed  by  this 
assembly. 

19.  For  administrative  purposes  Sweden  is  divided  into  twenty. 
five  Uin  or  governments,  grouped  within  three  great  regions  of  the 
country — Svealcmd,  or  Svea  Bike,  the  old  kingdom  of  Sweden,  in  the 
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centre  ;  Gothland^  or  Qota  Rike,  in  the  Bonth  ;  and  Norrland=noTih. 
land.  Norway  is  divided  into  twenty  amis  or  bailiwicks,  gronped 
in  the  six  dioceses  or  stifU,  of  ChrUtiania^  Hamar,  ChrUtianaandj 
Bergen,  Trondhjem,  and  Tromsd. 

The  only  foreign  poflsession  of  Sweden  is  the  island  of  St  Bartholomew  in 
the  West  Indies,  ceded  in  1784  by  France. 

3.— DENMARK, 

1.  The  Danish  territory  includes  the  northern  tract  of  the 
Cimbiian  peninsula  or  Jutland,  and  the  archipelago  of  islands  which 
lies  east  of  it ;  besides  the  widely-separated  Faroe  islands  and  Iceland, 
belonging  also  to  Europe,  and  Danish  Qreenland,  which  must  be 
described  along  with  the  American  continent 

The  home  portion  of  the  territory,  that  which  lies  south  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  has  an  area  (14,760  square  miles)  which 
does  not  exceed  the  half  that  of  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Its  coasts 
are  washed  by  shallow  seas :  by  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  the 
Skager  Rack  and  the  Kattegat  on  the  north  and  north-east,  the 
Sound  and  Belts  and  the  Baltic  on  the  east ;  the  only  land  frontier 
being  that  which  crosses  the  peninsula,  separating  Jutland  from  the 
(Germanic  province  of  Schleswig. 

Two-thirds  of  the  area  is  formed  by  the  peninsula.  The  islands 
form  three  main  groups — (I)  Those  of  Fyen  or  Funen,  with  its 
satellites  Langelandy  Arrd,  and  Tcuuinge,  nearest  the  peninsula, 
separated  by  the  Little  Belt ;  (2)  of  Zecdand,  with  MSetiy  FaUter 
and  Laalandy  Amager  and  SaUholmy  between  the  Great  Belt  and  the 
Sound  ;  and  (3)  Bomholm,  on  the  Baltic  Most  apart  lie  the  islands 
of  Lceso  and  AiikoU  on  the  Kattegat,  and  of  Samso  between  Zealand 
and  Jutland. 

2.  PhyoLoal  Features. — ^The  sea  round  all  the  coasts  is 
shallow  and  difficult  of  approach.  The  western  shore  of  Jutland 
especially  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  the  world,  and  is  so 
deficient  in  harbours  and  andhorage-ground  as  to  be  called  the  ^  iron 
coast "  by  the  sailors. 

The  most  frequented  highway  to  the  Baltic  leads  from  the  Kattegat 
throngh  the  well  booyed  and  lighted  Sound,  and  in  this,  opposite  Copenhi^^ 
the  Konge  Dyhet,  or  King's  Deeps,  afford  the  best  and  safest  anchorage  in  all 
the  Danish  coast  The  Great  and  LUUe  Belts  are  also  navigable^  bnt  the 
channel  through  them  winds  about  so  much  that  the  passage  is  double  the 
length  of  that  through  the  Sound.  Among  the  many  inlets  of  the  coasts, 
the  lAim/iordf  which  reaches  across  and  isolates  the  northern  part  of  Jutland, 
is  the  most  remarkable.  It  opens  by  a  narrow  channel  to  the  Kattegat 
at  ffalSf  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  Agger  Minde  to  the  North  Sea, 
which  broke  through  into  the  fiord  during  a  storm  in  1825.  From  its  shallow- 
ness it  is  only  passable  by  flat-bottomed  boats  called  "  Kaage.'* 
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3.  The  whole  of  this  home  conntiy  of  Denmark,  except  the 
island  of  Bomholm,  is  so  low  and  flat  that  an  elevation  of  100  feet 
would  be  noticed  as  a  marked  rise. 

The  rery  highest  point  of  all  is  the  EimmeUbergt  in  Eastern  Jutland,  a  hill 
the  top  of  which  is  565  feet  above  the  sea.  Bomholm  is  an  extension  of  the 
granite  mass  of  South  Sweden,  presenting  steep  slopes  to  the  sea.  The 
greater  part  of  the  other  Danish  islands  and  Jutland  are,  however,  of  chalk 
formation,  which,  as  in  England,  occasionally  appears  in  sea  cliffs,  the  most 
notable  being  those  called  Stems  KUntf  on  tiie  eastern  coast  of  Zealand. 
Here,  as  in  Sweden,  erratic  blocks  occur,  the  largest  being  that  called  the 
Lady's  Rock,  in  Ftlnen  (128  feet  in  circumference,  42  feet  high),  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  was  thrown  firom  Langeland  to  Fiinen  by  a  noble  lady. 
Jhtnes  of  drift  sand  extend  almost  continuously  along  the  west  coast  pro- 
tecting it  from  the  sea,  from  the  Skaw  or  horn  of  Skagen  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Jutland,  to  the  BHaawindM  Huk,  200  miles  south. 

4.  Climate  and  Produots. — Denmark,  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  has  a  climate  more  humid,  milder,  and  more  equable  than 
that  of  Germany  to  the  south  of  it,  rain  and  fog  and  change  being 
characteristic  ;  but  it  is  more  excessive  or  continental  than  that  of 
the  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  same  latitude,  as  is  shown 
by  the  winter  freezing  of  the  Baltic  and  its  Sounds.  The  summers 
are  occasionally  very  hot.  The  contrast  of  its  east  and  west  sides  is 
as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  north  of  it — the 
west  coast  remaining  ice^f|;ee  during  the  year.  West  winds  prevail, 
as  in  Britain,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  excepting  in  spring, 
when  cold  dry  east  and  north-west  winds  (skat)  set  in. 

The  damp  climate  ^of  Denmark  supplies  the  country  with  many  brooks, 
but  there  are  no  important  rivers.  Lakes,  however,  are  numerous  in  east 
Jutland  and  on  the  islands. 

5.  The  more  hilly  eastern  belt  of  Jutland  is  a  fertile  corn-land,  inter- 
spersed with  beech  woods.  The  centre  and  west  of  the  peninsula,  from  north 
to  south,  presents  bare  sandy  heaths,  with  here  and  there  "  holms  "  or  islands 
of  more  cultivable  land.  Zealand  and  Fiinen  have  littie  wood,  but  are  well 
smpplied  with  turf  fuel,  and  possess  much  fertile  corn-growing  land.  Laaland 
grows  excellent  wheat,  and  has  fine  beech  and  oak  woods,  and  Falster  is  called 
the  orchard  of  Denmark.  The  central  heights  of  Boniholm  are  heath-covered, 
but  elsewhere  the  land  is  tolerably  fertile.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  home 
country  of  Denmark  that  has  any  mineral  resources  at  all,  yielding  a  littie 
cx>al  and  the  porcelain  clay  which  is  used  at  Copenhagen. 

6.  People. — The  inhabitants  of  Jutland  and  the  islands 
number  nearly  2  millions  (1876,  1,903,000).  They  belong  to  the 
Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  peoples,  and  speak  the  Danish 
form  of  the  old  Norse,  which  was  fixed  in  writing  about  the  time 
of  the  Reformation* 

Three  dialects  are,  however,  to  be  distinguished — (1)  The  Zealandic,  closest 
to  the  written  tongue ;  (2)  the  Jutic,  which  differs  very  much  firom  the  written 
language,  and  which,  in  the  west,  becomes  very  like  English  ;  (3)  the  dialect 
of  Bornholm,  which  is  like  that  of  Sweden. 
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7.  Religion  and  ESdnoation. — Since  the  ReformatioiL  the 
Danes  have  been  adherents  of  the  Evangelic  Lutheran  Church. 
The  kingdom  is  divided  into  seven  bishoprics.  Education  is  well 
advanced,  and  there  are  veiy  few  people  in  the  country  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write. 

Copenhagen  has  a  nniverrity  and  Royal  libnury.  SorS  academy,  in  central 
Zealand,  laiJu  next  as  a  school  of  learning. 

8.  IndTistries. — Denmark  is  essentiallyan  agricultural  country, 
nearly  a  third  of  its  surfoce  being  f^ile  and  cultivable,  so  that 
about  60  per  cent  of  its  inhabitants  find  their  occupation  in  tilling 
the  soil — oats,  barley,  rye,  and  wheat  being  the  chief  crops.  The 
peninsula  of  Jutland,  with  its  uncultivable  heaths  and  marsh  lands 
in  the  west,  is  the  chief  pastoral  region  of  Denmark,  supporting 
large  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sandy  west  coast  are  fishers,  the  flounder  fisheries  of  the  Scaw  being 
the  most  important  of  alL  Herring  and  seals  are  taken  in  the  Belts, 
in  some  parts  of  which  also  large  numbers  of  porpoises  are  trapped 
as  their  shoals  are  passing  in  or  out  of  the  Baltic 

Denmark  is  not  to  any  considerable  extent  a  mannfitctnring  country,  for 
both  water  power  and  coal  for  steam  machinery  are  wanting;  but  rough 
woollen  cloth  is  woven  by  hand  in  many  of  the  country  houses,  and  the 
making  of  wooden  shoes  employs  many  hands  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the 
country;  Neither  is  Denmark  a  trading  country,  only  about  5  per  cent  of  its 
inhabitants  being  engaged  in  commerce.  On  this  account  but  few  canals  have 
been  constructed.  Tlie  roads  in  Zealand  are  good,  but  in  Jutknd  very  bad. 
In  comparison  to  its  area,  however,  Denmark  is  better  provided  with  railways 
than  even  the  British  Isles. 

0.  Chief  Towns. — Copenhagen^  the  capital,  most  advanta- 
geously placed  beside  the  best  anchorage  and  across  the  best  harbour 
of  the  most  frequented  passage  to  the  Baltic,  is  the  only  large  town 
of  Denmark. 

It  embraces  within  it  more  than  a  tenth  of  all  the  urban  population  of  the 
country,  and  Is  the  centre  of  education,  art,  manufbctures,  and  trade,  besides 
being  tiie  arsenal  of  the  country.  The  city  lies  across  the  harbour  formed  by 
the  diannel  between  the  mainland  of  Zealand  and  its  satellite  of  Amager,  and 
is  strongly  fortified.  Odensef*  in  Fiinen,  connected  by  canal  with  its  fiord,  is 
the  largest  provincial  town  of  Denmark,  and  the  oldest  one  in  the  coun^. 
Aarhuus,  on  the  east  coast  of  Jutland,  and  AcUborg,  on  the  laim  fiord,  aie 
the  chief  ports  of  the  peninsula.  At  JBUinore  (Helsingbr),  on  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Sound,  vessels  formerly  stopped  to  pay  the  "  Sound  dues  **  collected 
by  the  Danish  €k>vemment,  before  entering  the  Baltic ;  these,  however,  were 
abolished  by  treaty  in  1857.  Beside  this  is  the  strong  stone  fortress  of  Knm^ 
borgt  the  guns  of  which  command  the  passage. 

1  Dcut,  KJdbenhavn  e  M erohants'  Harbour, 
s  Odln'B  Oe  s  Odin's  Island. 
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10.  GtoYemment. — The  preeent  constitation  of  Denmark 
dates  from  1840.  The  executive  power  is  Tested  in  the  King  and 
his  ministers,  the  legislative  in  the  Rigtdag  or  Diet,  comprising  the 
LandstJwng  or  Upper  House,  and  the  FoUcdking  or  House  of  Com- 
mons, partly  nominated  by  the  crown,  partly  dected,  indirectly,  by 
the  people. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  22 
aenUefy  or  districts — 12  on  tiie  ifllands,  and  10  in  Jutland. 

FAROE  ISLANDS. 

11.  The  Farmer  (probably  meaning  sheep  islands,  from  Foar,  a 
sheep),  out  in  the  Atlantic,  between  Norway  and  Iceland,  200  miles 
north  of  Cape  Wrath  in  Scotland,  belonged  at  one  time  to  Norway, 
came  with  that  coimtry  to  the  Danish  crown  in  1397,  and  remained 
in  its  possession  after  Norway  was  separated.  They  consist  of  26 
irregularly-Bhaped  mountainous  islets  of  trap  and  basalt  rocks,  the 
coasts  of  which  descend  steeply  by  jagged  difb  to  the  narrow 
channels  which  separate  them,  and  through  which  the  tidal  currents 
rush.  Together  IJiey  occupy  nearly  500  square  miles,  the  largest  of  . 
them,  Stromo,  being  30  miles  in  length. 

The  highest  point,  named  SlaUcvretind'wr,  occurs  in  the  island  of  OaterS, 
and  rises  2792  feet  above  the  sea.  Their  climate  is  thoroughly  maritime, 
with  donded  skies  and  frequent  changes;  though  they  are  in  such  a  high 
latitude  (62°),  snow  seldom  lies  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  in  winter.  TYm 
heavy  stonns  which  sweep  over  the  islands  prevent  the  growth  of  trees ; 
barley  does  not  always  ripen.  The  general  aspect  of  the  islands  is  dull  and 
bare,  green  only  when  the  soil  happens  to  be  a  few  feet  thick.  The  islanders, 
nearly  10,000  in  number,  living  on  17  of  the  isknds,  are  Norse  colonists, 
spealdng  the  old  Scandinavian  dialect ;  their  food  is  given  chiefly  by  the  flocks 
of  sheep ;  ponies  run  half- wild.  Many  of  the  islanders  live  by  climbing  the 
dangerous  diffs  for  the  eggs  and  feathers  of  the  multitudes  of  sea  birds  that 
nest  on  them ;  others  are  flshers,  chiefly  of  cod  and  the  round-headed  whale, 
called  the  Orindhval  by  the  islanders,  which  comes  in  large  '*  schools  "  or  herds. 

The  Farde  Islands  send  two  deputies  to  the  DImish  Rigsdag,  and  form 
part  of  the  bishopric  of  Iceland.  The  amtman  or  governor  resides  at  Thorshavn 
on  Stromo. 

ICELAND. 

12.  The  interesting  island  of  Iceland  lies  on  the  border  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  nearer  Qreenland  than  Europe,  and  might  be  considered 
part  of  America  ;  but  as  a  Danish  province  it  is  generally  grouped 
with  the  European  countries.  It  is  the  second  largest  of  the  European 
islands,  nearly  half  as  large  as  Qreat  Britain,  and  considerably 
laiger  than  Ireland,  covering  about  40,000  square  miles.  Its 
general  outline,  cut  into  by  fiords,  recalls  that  of  Norway  or  the 
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coast  of  Scotland ;  the  fiords  of  the  south  and  east  coast  are  com- 
paratively small,  those  on  the  north  and  west  ran  deep  into  the 
land ;  there  the  Hwna  FUn  and  Breithi  fiord,  filled  with  skerries, 
almost  shut  off  the  large  north-western  peninsula,  and  the  Faxa  fiord 
forms  a  great  bay.  ' 

Almost  all  the  interior  is  high  and  monntainoos  ;  clifb  of  bare 
trap  rocks  form  the  eastern  and  western  halves,  a  belt  of  volcanic 
island  heights  lying  between,  from  south  to  north.  The  three-fourths 
of  the  island  which  are  mountainous  rise  to  an  average  elevation  of 
from  1600  to  3000  feet,  and  as  perennial  snow  lies  at  heights  of  3000 
feet  in  the  south,  the  greater  part  is  at  too  high  an  elevation  to  allow 
of  agriculture.  About  a  ninth  part  of  the  whole  island  is  covered 
with  JdkuUs  or  glacier  fields,  an  eighteenth  part  with  lava  beds. 

On  the  south  of  the  Tolcanic  central  area  riaes  the  hnge  mass,  called  the 
Vatna  or  Khfa  JdkuUf  covering  more  than  8000  square  miles  (or  as  huge  in 
breadth  as  between  London  and  Brighton),  on  the  sea  border  of  which  rises 
Orai/a^  (6429  ft.),  the  highest  point  of  the  island.  Towards  the  south-west 
stands  the  devastating  volcano  of  ffekia  '  (5096  ft.) 

18.  Only  a  few  moist  tracts  along  the  south  and  west  coasts,  and  a  few 
grassy  dales  in  the  south,  are  in  any  degree  capable  of  cultivation ;  elsewhere, 
mosses,  snow  fields,  and  volcanic  ashes  cover  the  land.  Scarcely  a  tree  is  to 
be  seen,  and  though  oats  and  barley  will  sometimes  grow,  the  chance  of  their 
ripening  is  so  precarious  that  it  becomes  more  expensive  to  cultivate  than  to 
import  grain. 

14.  In  the  south  of  Iceland  the  longest  day  lasts  20  hours,  the  shortest 
4 ;  but  in  the  extreme  north  the  sun  never  sets  for  a  week  at  midsummer,  nor 
rises  for  a  like  time  in  midwinter.  The  climate  in  the  south,  where  the  warm 
Atlantic  current  reaches  the  shores,  is  wet,  foggy,  and  variable.  The  winter, 
though  long,  is  not  very  severe,  the  summer  cool — June,  July,  and  August 
being  the  only  months  in  which  snow  does  not  faU.  The  north  and  north- 
east coasts,  which  are  washed  by  the  cold  East-Greenland  current,  contrast 
with  the  southern  and  south-western.  This  stream  carries  drift-ice  through 
the  strait  between  Iceland  and  Greenland  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  in 
winter  this  frequently  extends  so  as  to  blockade  all  the  northern  shores :  upon 
these,  however,  the  ice  casts  an  abundance  of  drift-wood  from  the  Siberian 
seas,  valued  as  fael  by  the  islanders. 

The  streams  are  generally  short  torrents,  but  lakes  are  frequent,  and  in 
some  cases  of  great  depth];  ThmgvaUa  Vain  in  the  south,  and  My  Vain 
(Midge  lake)  in  the  north,  are  the  largest.  In  the  volcanic  region  the  hot 
springs  and  geyaera*  are  remarkable  features. 

15.  The  Icelanders,  71,000  in  number,  are  the  descendants  of 
the  old  Norwegian  colonists,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  honesty 
and  love  of  education ;  notwithstanding  their  poverty  and  adverse 
circumstances,  it  is  rare  to  find  an  Icelander  who  cannot  read  and 
write.     They  are  .all  Protestants,  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  Cilhurch. 

Sheep,  cattle,  and  ponies  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  land ;  in  spring 

1  Orsefa  =  "  wilderness."  >  Hekla  or  HeklaQalU  =  "  mantle  mountain." 

s  From  ad  geysa  =  breaking  up  toddenly. 
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nearly  all  the  men  go  off  to  the  aonth  coast  for  three  months  to  the  ood 
fisheries  on  the  banks,  to  which  French  and  Dutch  vessels  also  come  at  this 
season.  The  eider  dncks  and  seals,  along  the  coast,  are  taken  in  laige  nnmbers. 
Knitting  of  stockings  and  gloves  is  the  domestic  industry  of  the  island. 

Among  the  minerals,  Swriar  brand,  a  kind  of  brown  ooal  fonnd  beneath 
the  lava  beds,  is  nsed  for  fuel ;  snlphnr  is  abundant ;  bnt  Iceland  spar  is  the 
only  mineral  exported. 

16.  Iceland  has  its  own  congtitotion  and  adminiBtration  under 
charter  of  1874,  the  legialatiye  power  heiog  vested  in  the  Althing 
of  30  members  elected  by  the  people,  and  6  nominated  by  the  King 
of  Denmark. 

A  minister  for  Iceland  is  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  while  the 
highest  local  authority  rests  with  the  Governor  or  Stifta  amtman,  who  resides 
at  Reififfavik  (2000).  The  island  is  divided  into  tluee  amts  or  provinces,  of 
J^ortUendinffo,  the  north ;  SudUndinga,  the  south ;  and  Weatyrdingtk,  the  west, 
subdivided  into  tynda  or  coimties. 


4.— GERMAN  EMPIRE  (Dof  DeukcK^  Kauerreich). 

1.  This  combination  of  Germanic  States  extends  now  from  the 
ontliers  of  the  Alps  and  the  Bohemian  mountains  on  the  south  to 
the  Baltic  on  the  north  ;  and  from  the  borders  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  on  the  west,  to  those  of  Russia  on  the  east ;  the  greatest 
distance  across  it  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south  being 
about  500  miles.  The  area  amounts  to  208,500  square  miles,  or 
somewhat  less  than  four  times  that  of  England.  The  mountains  on 
the  south  and  the  sea  on  the  north  give  natural  frontiers  for  the 
most  part,  but  west  and  east  artificial  boundaries  are  marked  out, 
which  correspond  only  in  a  few  parts  with  the  ethnographic  limits 
of  Germanic  and  Romanic  peoples  on  the  one  side,  and  Germanic 
and  Slavonic  on  the  other. 

2.  Belief. — ^The  country  lies  partly  on  the  plateau  lands  and 
minor  ranges  which  extend  northward  from  the  Alps,  partly  on  the 
plain  of  Northern  Europe,  and  this  gives  the  broad  distinction 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Germany  (Ober  and  Nieder  Deutschland). 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  the  coast  are  the  expansions  of  the  river 
mouths  in  the  Baltic ;  the  lagoons  called  the  Kurische  Haf,  Frische  Haff, 
and  SUimner  Haff;  the  estuaries  of  the  EUx  and  Wemr;  and  the  rounded  inlets 
of  Jade  Bay  and  the  Ems  mouth,  on  the  North  Sea. 

3.  BiYen. — By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  drained 
northwards  to  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  by  its  navigable  high- 

1  From  the  ancient  divinity  called  TtmL  The  Latin  name  Oermanla,  ftom  which 
the  modern  derives,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the  Oermanio  tribes  them- 
selves, bat  may  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  Celtic  word  "gairm*'ss 
a  loud  cry,  referring  to  the  war  shout  with  which  they  began  an  attack. 

0 
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wsjB  the  Vishdaf  Oder,  Elbe,  WeatTy  and  EkinSy  which  have  been 
already  noticed  :  the  south-eastem  comer  alone  belongs  to  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Dofiwbe  flowing  towards  the  Black  Sea. 

4.  Olimate. — The  climate  of  Germany  presents  less  diyeisity 
than  might  be  inferred  from  the  difference  of  latitude  between  its 
northern  and  southern  borders,  for  the  greater  strength  of  sunlight 
and  heat  received  in  the  south  is  compensated  to  some  extent  by 
the  rise  of  the  land  in  that  direction  from  the  Baltic  plain.  The 
average  temperature  of  central  Germany  may  be  said  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  southern  England,  but  it  lies  between  much  wider  ex- 
tremes, the  heat  in  summer  being  nearly  \(f  greater  than  in  England, 
and  the  winter  cold  fiEdling  nearly  the  same  amount  lower,  so  that 
at  Berlin  the  hackney  coaches  are  converted  for  the  time  into  sledges  ; 
but  the  climate  graduates  from  an  almost  maritime  one  in  the  west 
to  a  thoroughly  continental  one  in  the  east 

The  Elbe  at  Hambuig  is  only  closed  by  ioe  for  a  short  time  in  severe 
winters,  but  the  Vistnla  \b  sealed  up  from  December  till  the  beginning  of 
March  every  year.  The  swallows  appear  in.  western  Germany  four  weeks 
sooner  than  in  eastern.  Westerly  winds  prevail  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  as  in  Britain ;  cold  dry  east  winds  in  spring.  Bain  falls  at  all 
seasons,  but  most  in  summer  (about  20  inches  in  BerUn),  and  more  towards 
the  west  or  Atlantic  side  of  the  country  than  towards  the  east 

5.  Pjroducta. — Following  this  distribution  of  climate,  the  forests  which  still 
cover  a  great  part  of  Germany,  and  form  a  feature  of  its  landscapes,  are  chiefly 
of  the  hardier  pines  in  the  north  and  east,  and  of  deciduous  trees  in  the  south 
and  west  About  61  per  cent  of  the  surface  of  the  empire  is  suitable  for  culti- 
vation, the  forests  occupy  25  per  cent,  and  the  uncultiTable  moors  and  moun- 
tain tracks  only  8  per  cent  Bye,  oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  the 
chief  grain  crops ;  flax  is  grown  in  all  parts,  tobacco  in  thejupper  valleys  of 
the  Bhine  and  Oder ;  the  middle  valleys  and  slopes  of  the  Bhine  and  Maiu 
are  noted  for  their  vineyards ;  north  Germany  is  noted  for  its  horses  and 
cattle,  the  central  districts  of  the  northern  lowland  for  sheep. 

The  mineral  products  of  Germany  are  widely  spread.  By  far  the  most 
important  coal  and  iron  fields  of  the  empire  are  those  of  the  valley  of  the 
BiUir,  a  small  tributary  of  the  lower  Bhine,  on  its  left  bank ;  next  in  point  of 
productiveness  stand  those  of  the  upper  vaUeys  of  the  Oder  in  Silesia ;  third, 
those  of  the  valley  of  the  Saar,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  from  the  Voqges 
Mountains,  on  the  left  of  the  Bhine  basin.  The  Han  Mountains  are  especially 
noted  for  their  wealth  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  ;  the  Baltic  coasts  for 
their  amber. 

6.  People. — The  whole  population  of  the  Qennan  Empire  is 
nearly  42  millions,  or  a  quarter  more  than  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
The  whole  of  the  German  people  of  Western  Europe  are  not  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  (a  considerable  portion 
remaining  in  Austria  and  Switzerland),  but  the  political  boundaries 
reach  beyond  the  borders  of  the  German  area  proper,  on  several 
sides.  Along  the  eastern  frontier  nearly  3  millions  of  Slavonic 
Lithuanians^  Polesy  Jfends,  and  Czechs,  are  included ;  in  the  north 
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about  150,000  Dtmei,  belonging  to  the  Scandinavian  branch  of 
the  German  ^Eurnly,  live  within  the  boundary  of  the  empire ;  and 
in  the  west  over  200,000  Romanic,  French  and  Walloons. 

The  natnial  diyiaion  of  the  comitry  into  highland  and  plain.  Upper  and 
Lower  Germany,  also  marks  ont  broadly  two  regions  which  differ  in  dialect 
The  Upper  Gtorman,  from  which  the  so-called  Hoeh  detUach,  the  written  lan- 
guage, has  come,  is  distingmshed  by  the  use  of  the  article  das;  the  Lower  or 
Piatt  deutgcht  which  is  giving  way  more  and  more  to  the  other,  by  the  article 
dot, 

7.  Education,  Religion. — It  has  already  been  noticed  that  in  point  of 
education  and  general  coltore  the  Qennans  are  in  advance  of  all  the  world ; 
theirs  is,  above  all,  the  nation  of  earnest  thinkers.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
twenty-one  universities  in  the  empire  (at  Klhiigsberg,  Berlin^  Brealau,  Orei/a- 
foald  (in  Pomerania,  south-east  of  Strahsfnnd),  Kielf  HalUf  06ttingenf  MUngter, 
Bonn,  Mcurburg,  JRogtock,  Oiesaen,  JenOf  Leipidg,  Heiddberg,  Freibwrg,  Strasa^ 
burg,  Tubingen^  Munich,  Erlangen,  and  WiMntrg),  with  many  other  academies 
for  special  branches — art,  military,  forest,  agricidture,  and  navigation. 

g.  Protestantism  (62  per  cent)  prevails  in  all  parts  of  Germany  excepting 
in  the  south-west ;  Roman  Catholics,  most  numerous  in  South  Germany,  form 
86  per  cent  of  the  population ;  Jews  about  1  per  cent 

9.  OonstitiLtion  of  the  Empire. — The  constitution  of  the 
German  Empire  dates,  as  already  described  (p.  78),  from  1871,  and  by 
its  terms  the  States  which  comprise  it  are  united  for  the  protection 
of  the  realm  and  the  care  and  wel&re  of  the  German  people.  The 
supreme  direction  of  the  military  and  political  affairs  of  the  empire 
ia  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia,  controlled  by  the  Bwntdesrath,  or 
Federal  Council,  formed  of  the  rulers  of  the  States  constituting  the 
empire,  and  the  Beiehatag,  or  Diet  of  the  Realm,  elected  by  uniyersal 
Buffirage. 

T^e  States  of  the  empire  are  as  follow  : — 

Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

„  Bavaria. 

„  Saxony. 

„  Wurtemburg. 

Grand-Duchy  of  Baden. 

„  Mecklenburg  Schwerin. 

„  „  Strelitz. 

Saxe-Weimar. 
Oldenburg. 
Duchy  of  Brunswick. 

„        Saxe  Meiningen. 
„        Saxe  Altenburg. 
,  „       Saxe  Coburg->(jk)tha. 
Anhalt 
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Principality  of  Schwaizbuig  Rudolstadt 

„  Sehwanbuig  SondershauBen. 

„  Waldeck. 

„  Reuas  (old  line). 

„  Reuas  (younger  line). 

„  Schaumbnig  Inppe. 

„  Lippe. 

Tree  town  of  Lubeck. 

ff  Bremen. 

„  Hunbtug. 

ReichBlandy  or  Imperial  territory  of  AIsaoe-Lorraine. 

10.  Besides  being  united  for  mntolJ  protection  in  case  of  war,  these  states, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  cities  of  ffamlnirg  and  Bremen^  which  remain 
free  ports,  are  ftirther  combined  for  the  ftirtheranoe  of  their  trade  and  com- 
meroe  in  a  Customs  Leagae  or  ZoUverein^  the  administration  of  which  is 
meiged  in  the  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the  Empire,  at  Berlin.  All  the  receipts  of 
the  ZollTerein  are  paid  into  a  common  exchequer,  and  distribnted  accordiDg  to 
popolation  among  the  states  of  the  empire.  Upwards  of  1 7,000  miles  of  railway 
(1  mile  to  each  11  of  area)  fSMoUtate  communication  oyer  the  empire,  and  nearly 
6000  ships,  of  over  a  million  tons  burthen,  belong  to  the  ports.  Each  state,  how- 
ever, retains  its  own  independent  internal  admhustration,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  neoessary  to  notice  ^e  more  important  of  them  separately. 

NORTH  GERMANY. 
Prussia* 

11.  Prussia.,^  the  growth  of  which  state  has  been  sketched  in 
the  previous  chapter,  now  extends  uninterruptedly  from  the  frontiers 
of  Holland  and  Bel^um  on  the  west  across  to  Russian  Poland ;  the 
incorporation  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  taken  from  Denmark  in  1865, 
and  of  Hanover  in  1 866,  united  the  formerly  separate  eastern  and 
western  portions  of  the  kingdom.  Prussia  lies  for  the  most  part 
in  the  northern  lowland  of  Germany,  and  embraces  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  area  of  the  empire  ;  its  population  (26  millions)  is  also 
considerably  more  than  half  of  that  of  the  whole  empire. 

12.  The  crown  of  Prussia  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  executive  government  the  king  is  assisted  by  a  council 
of  ministers. 

The  legislatiye  authority  is  shared  by  the  king  with  a  representatlTe 
assembly  composed  of  two  Chambers,  the  fferrenhatu  (or  House  of  Lords)  and 
the  Abgeardnetenhaus  (or  Chamber  of  Deputies). 

Pnusia  is  divided  administratively  into  the  eleven  provinces  of  PnutiOf 
BrandenXmrg^  Pomerania,  Posen,  and  SUetia,  in  the  east ;  Saxony,  central ; 
Sckktvfig-Holstein,  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  between  the  Baltic  and 

1  Named  from  th«  Pracsi.  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  PrusBia  proper,  between  the 
lower  Vistula  and  Niemen  rivexa. 
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the  Noifh  Sea;  ^anooer,  Wes^phdUa,  Jtkindand  or  Bheidah  Pnisria,  and 
JfcuaaUf  in  the  west. 

13.  "By  fax  the  most  important  centre  of  population  is  Che  city 
of  Berlin  (966,000),  the  capital  both  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Praasia.  The  growth  of  this  city  round  the  islets  of  the 
Spree,  on  the  sandy  plain  of  Brandenburg,  is  comparatively  modem, 
and  at  first  sight  its  situation  seems  to  present  no  natural  advan- 
tages. But  its  position  midway  between  the  natural  highways  of 
the  Oder  leading  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  Elbe  to  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  channels  which  almost  unite  there  across  the  plain,  give  it 
great  natural  facilities  of  communication  with  wid^y  separated 
regions.  It  is  now  a  great  railway  centre,  and  besides  its  attraction 
as  the  seat  of  government  and  of  the  court,  and  its  university  and 
schools,  it  has  important  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen,  and  is 
fieonous  for  iron-casting  and  porcelain. 

The  great  mannfactnruig  districts  of  Prussia,  as  of  England,  are  those  of 
its  coal  and  iron  fields,  in  Silesia  and  Khenish  Prossia.  Brislau,  on  the  Oder, 
the  capital  of  the  mining  districts  of  SUesia,  has  grown  to  be  the  second  town 
of  the  kingdom,  carrying  on  very  extensive  mann&ctnres  and  a  great  trade  by 
river  and  railway.  It  is  also  the  emporium  of  the  flax-growing  district  of 
Silesia.  Abont  the  Khenish  coalfields,  which  yield  half  the  supply  of  the 
kingdom,  stand  the  mannfactnring  and  trading  towns  of  Cologne,  Aachen 
or  Aix,  Barmen,  Dueaeldorf,  EXberfdA,  Crefdd,  and  BtyrtoiunA,  spinning 
cotton,  wool,  linen,  and  si}k ;  and  the  famons  iron  and  steel  works  of 
Stiingtn  and  Bssen,  where  Erapp*8  steel  gnns  are  made.  'Magdeburg, 
on  the  Elbe,  and  Cased,  on  the  Fnlda,  are  the  great  mannfEietoring  and 
trading  towns  of  central  Germany.  Mnch  of  the  internal  trade  of  Germany 
is  still  carried  on  at  great  annual  fairs,  and  in  this  respect  the  two  jFVYiiii/ofto 
(on  the  Main  to  the  west,  and  on  the  Oder  to  the  east)  hold  the  most  import- 
ant place.  Hanover,  on  the  Leine,  is  the  point  of  exchange  of  the  mineral 
products  of  the  Harz  for  the  goods  which  come  in  by  Bremen  on  the  Weser, 
and  has  besides  important  mannfactnres  of  its  own. 

The  chief  ports  belonging  to  Prussia  are  the  Baltic  ones-Sihidgeberg, 
Dantzie,  Stettin,  Straleund,  Memel,  JRoetock,  Wiemar,  and  Kiel,  on  the 
Baltic ;  AUona,  on  the  Elbe,  next  Hamburg.  Poeen,  on  the  Warthe,  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Poland,  and  is  the  most  important  fortress  towards  the 
Bnssian  frontier.  Wiesbaden  ia  the  most  impcortant  and  the  oldest  of  the 
watering-places  which  have  grown  up  round  the  mineral  springs  of  Nassau. 
Eidehen,  where  Luther  was  bom,  and  Erfwrt,  where  he  resided,  both  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  are  notable  points  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Beformation  in  Germany. 

Saxont. 

14.  The  kingdom  of  Saxony  lies  along  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Erz  Qebirge,  which  divide  it  from  Bohemia.  The  river  Elbe 
breaks  through  these  moimtains  into  Saxony  by  the  picturesque 
wooded  gorges  known  as  Saxon-Switzerland,  and  flows  on  north- 
westwards lis  the  great  highway  and  outlet  of  the  country.     The 
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products  and  manu&ctaies  of  busy  Saxony  are  very  Tailed.  Its 
mountains  are  clothed  with  woods,  and  are  rich  in  iron,  lead,  copper, 
silver,  and  coal ;  its  porcelain  claj  is  the  best  in  Europe  ;  its  sheep 
are  celebrated  for  their  wool ;  its  cattle  and  horses  are  numerous ; 
and  its  soil  Ib  cultivated  with  great  care. 

1 5.  Dresdmy  its  capital,  finely  placed  on  the  Elbe,  £ftmou8  for 
its  art  treasures,  has  also  many  varied  manufactures. 


So-called  **  Dresden  chiiia"  is  made  for  the  most  part  at  Meisgm,  15  miles 
north-west  of  Dresden.  Leipdg  is  not  only  the  seat  of  a  ftmous  mdvenity 
(seoond  in  the  Empire)  and  the  great  book  market  of  Qennany,  bnt  has  one  of 
the  largest  anntud  Mrs  in  the  world,  to  which  merchants  come  firom  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  even  from  America  and  China.  Chemnitz  and  Zwickau,  beside 
the  Saxon  coalfield,  are  the  great  woollen  and  machine-manvftctiiring  towns 
of  the  kingdom.    Freiberg  ia  famed  for  its  school  of  mines. 

16.  The  present  constitution  of  Saxony  dates  from  1831.  The 
king  holds  the  executive  power,  and  shares  the  legislative  with  a 
parliament  of  two  chambers,  the  upper  composed  of  princes,  barons, 
burgomasters,  and  deputies  from  the  University  of  Leipzig  and 
from  the  colleges  ;  the  lower,  of  deputies  from  the  landed  proprietors, 
towns,  and  commoners. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  the  four  proyinces  (KreJa-Hanpttnannschaften ) 
of  Dresden,  Leipxig,  Bautzen,  and  Zwiehau, 

Skallkb  States  of  Nobth«Gbrmakt. 

17.  All  the  smaller  states  of  central  and  northern  Qermany 
— ^the  Qrand-Duchies  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Mecklenburg,  Saxe- 
Weimar,  and  Oldenburg ;  the  Duchies  of  Brunswick,  Saxe-Alten- 
buig,  Saxe  Coburg-Qotha,  and  Anhalt  (Dessau-Kothen) ;  and  the 
Principalities  of  Schwarzburg,  Waldeck,  Reuss,  and  I^ppe — are 
little  constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchies,  in  each  of  which  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  diet  or  parliament.  In  Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin  and  Strelitz  alone,  the  diet  is  composed  of  the 
equestrian  order  and  the  burghers,  the  peasantry  being  unrepre- 
sented. 

These  little  states  present  few  features  that  require  notice.  Mecklenbtng 
(2470  square  miles)  is  the  largest  of  the  northern  Qrand-Dnchies ;  Schanm- 
burg  lippe  (171  square  miles)  the  smallest  of  the  principalities.  Bnuuwick, 
on  the  Ocker,  a  tributary  of  the  Weser,  between  Magdeburg  and  Hanover,  is 
the  largest  town  of  these  minor  states.  Mcdnz  (or  Mayence),  in  Hesse,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Main,  is  the  strongest  fortress  in  Qermany. 
Ootha  has  the  most  important  geographical  house  in  the  world. 

18.  Hamburg  (265,000),  Brbiobn,  and  Lubeok,  the  remaining 
free  Hanse^  towns,  are  republics,  each  governed  by  a  senate  and 

1  The  Hanaa  or  League  of  the  North  Oerman  towns  was  the  first  trade-union  of 
Europe,  and  dates  flrom  the  thirteenth  century.  At  one  time  it  included  86  towns^  and 
had  several  foreign  factories. 
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house  of  bnTgesees.     Each  of  them  has  a  small  temtoiy  besides 
that  occupied  by  the  city. 

They  are  the  great  gatee  of  the  external  commerce  of  Qermany,  and  from 
this  have  also  become  important  centres  for  the  preparation  of  foreign  pro- 
ducts, and  of  the  necessaries  of  trading  (tobacco,  sngar-reflning,  cotton-spin- 
ning, shipbuilding).  Besides  the  traffic  brought  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen  by 
their  rivers,  all  the  railways  of  the  north-west  converge  towards  them,  and 
through  them  a  stream  ot  emigration  constantly  flows  to  America.  More 
than  5000  vessels  come  to  Hamburg  in  the  year ;  nearly  8000  to  Bremen 
or  its  port  of  Bremerhaifen, 

SOUTH  GERMANY. 

Bayabia.^ 

10.  The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  (29,300  square  miles),  abont  the 
same  size  as  Scotland,  lies  on  the  plateau  lands  which  extend  north 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Rhine  and  Fichtel  Getnrge,  and  eastward  to  the 
height  of  the  Bdkmer  WalcL  All  the  south  lies  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  flowing  east ;  all  the  north  of  the  coimtry  in  that  of  the 
Main,  flowing  west  to  join  the  Rhine.  The  detached  Rhenish 
palatinate  lies  west  of  the  Rhine,  partly  on  the  heights  of  the 
Hardtf  partly  on  the  low  valley  of  the  river. 

Woods  occupy  84  per  cent  of  the  surface ;  cultivated  land  41  per  oent 
Iron,  coal,  graphite,  and  kaolin  (from  the  Bohmer  Wald),  and  lithographic 
stone  (from  Solenhofen,  in  North  Bavaria)  are  the  most  important  minerals. 
Its  population  of  6  millions  1b  two-thirds  Boman  Catholic,  one-third 
Protestant. 

20.  Munich  (Miinchen),  the  capital  (199,000),  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  bare  elevated  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isar,  1700 
feet  above  sea-level,  but  has  risen  to  importance  as  the  central 
point  of  the  great  grain-growing  plateau  of  southern  Bavaria.  It 
is  the  great  com  dep6t  of  the  country,  and  the  place  of  manu> 
&cture  of  its  favourite  beer,  the  national  beverage.  In  recent 
times  it  has  become  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  the  fine  arts  and  for 
its  splendid  buildings.  Munich,  Erlangen,  and  Wtirzburg,  are  the 
seats  of  universities. 

Ancient  Nilmherg  (Norimberga),  with  its  double  line  of  walls,  where 
watches,  first  called  Niimbeig  eggs,  were  invented,  is  the  great  seat  of 
industry  and  commerce  in  the  north  of  Bavaria,  manufacturing  toys  which 
go  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  stands  on  the  Ludwigs  Canal,  the  most 
important  one  in  the  kingdom,  uniting  the  navigable  tributaries  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube. 

Aug^mrg  (Augusta  Vindelicorum),  on  the  Leek,  north-west  of  Munich, 
where  the  I^testants  presented  the  Confession  of  Faith  to  Charles  V.,  is  a 

1  Bayem  (Lat  Bolaria,  from  the  old  Celtic  people  BoliX 
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chief  centre  of  BaTBiian  trade  and  excbange.  Wihrzburg,  on  the  ICain,  is  the 
old  capital  of  Franconia,  the  diatrict  which  waa  peopled  by  colonies  of  Franki 
in  the  aizth  century. 

'  Speyer  or  Spin  and  the  fortreas  of  Landau  are  alao  important  plaoes  in 
the  palatinate. 

21.  The  constitatioii  of  BftTaiia  dates  from  1818.  The  king 
has  the  executive  power  ;  the  legislative  functions  are  performed  by 
the  Crown  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Parliament 

The  provincial  divirionfl  of  the  country  are  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria  in 
the  aonth-eaat ;  Stoabia^  in  the  eonth-west ;  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Fran^ 
eonia  and  the  Bavarian  PalaUnaie  in  the  north ;  besides  the  BhauA 
PalatinaUj^  lying  west  of  the  Ehine  between  Hesse  and  Lonaineu 

W^BTEMBEBG. 

22.  The  little  kingdom  of  Wtirtembeig  (7500  square  miles)  is  a 
hillj  country,  averaging  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  well  watered  by 
the  system  of  the  Neckar^  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine.  The  Swahian 
Jwra  or  Ranhs  Alp  rises  in  the  south-east,  the  SchvoarzwcM  in  the 
west.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  surface  is  wooded;  elsewhere 
agriculture  is  carefully  prosecuted.  The  vineyards,  especially  of  the 
Neckar  valley,  give  excellent  wine.  Iron  and  salt  are  the  chief 
minends. 

The  mannfactnres  of  the  country  are  considerable ;  those  of  linen,  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  paper,  tobacco,  beer,  and  iron-work  are  the  chief;  and  the 
external  trade  in  timber  is  large.  The  book  trade  of  the  country  stands  next 
to  that  of  Leipzig  and  B^lin,  this  centres  in  the  capitsd,  StyUgari 
(107,000),  where  Hegel  was  bom,  and  where  Schiller  spent  his  youth.  The 
fortress  of  Utm,  on  the  Danube,  where  it  leaves  Wlirtembeig^  has  a  large 
transit  trade.  HeUbnmn  is  another  important  trading  place.  Tubingen  is  the 
university  town.    Like  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg  is  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

28.  The  little  territory  belonging  to  £e  house  of  ffohenMoUemf  which 
runs  into  Wiirtemberg  on  the  south,  fell  by  inheritance  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
in  1849. 

BadBN. 

24.  Baden,  the  largest  of  the  Qrand-Duchies  (5800  square 
miles,  onendxth  less  than  Yorkshire),  occupies  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  Germany,  the  eastern  or  right  side  of  the 
broad  lowland  of  the  Middle  Rhine  and  the  slope  of  the  Schwxfz- 
wM.  The  Rhiney  bordering  it  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, 
affords  a  fine  highway,  and  the  streams  flowing  to  it  from  the  hiUs 
water  the  land  admirably,  besides  giving  great  motive  power  by 
their  rapid  descent 

1  An  ancient  dnoby  of  the  Frank  empire  named  fh>m  the  tribe  of  the  SuevL 

t  The  name  PalatiDate  or  PfUz  ia  derived  from  the  territory  which  waa  from  the 

elerenth  centiuy  onward  under  a  hereditary  Oonnt  Palatine  or  PfUa-gxaf  of  Gemaiiy. 

Bavaria  receiyed  the  largest  share  of  this  territory  at  the  peace  of  1816. 
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Thlrty-foiur  per  cent  of  the  snrface  is  forest-ooyered ;  thirty-seTeir  per  cent 
well-tilled  agricultural  land,  meadow,  Tineyard,  or  orchard.  It  is  not  a  mann- 
fjBctimng  state,  and  its  tntde  is  chiefly  in  the  transit  of  goods.  CarUruhe, 
the  capital,  and  Mannheim,  at  the  conflnence  of  the  Neckar  and  Rhine,  are  its 
largest  towns.  Heidelberg  (north)- and  Freibwrg  (south)  are  the  seats  of  nni- 
▼eraities.  Baden-Bctden  in  the  centre^  the  famous  watering-place^  gives  its 
name  to  the  Dnchy. 

25.  The  "  Reichflland''  or  imperial  territory  of  El8A88-Lothrin- 
GEN  (Alsace  and  Lorraine),  restored  to  Qermany  after  the  war  of  187 1, 
comprises  the  area  beyond  the  Rhine  within  which  the  Germanic 
element  of  population  prevails.  EUats  (which  from  1697  to  1871 
formed  the  French  departments  of  Hant  and  Bas  Rhin),  sloping 
to  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Yoeges,  is  an  exceedingly  rich, 
populous,  and  fertile  territory,  which  was  called  in  the  old  times  the 
storehouse,  granaiy,  and  wine-cellar  of  Qermany.  Lothringen 
(embracing  the  whole  of  the  former  French  department  of  Moselle 
and  the  eastern  half  of  that  of  Meurthe)  extends  farther  back  over 
the  undulating  forest  plateau  between  the  Y osges  and  Ardennes,  and 
has  its  chief  wealth  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  the  Saar  valley. 
The  main  outlets  of  the  coimtry  by  water  are  the  Rhine  and 
MoseUe,  and  the  Rhine-Rhone  canal  which  passes  through  Southern 
Elsass. 

The  fortress  of  Strtuburg  (94,000),  on  the  Rhine,  in  central  Elsass, 
anciently  a  tne  imperial  city  of  Germany,  is  the  chief  place  in  the  Keichsland 
and  its  nniversity  town,  noted  also  for  its  mannfactore  of  leather- work  and 
of  beer.  The  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  factories  and  machine  works  of  the 
province  centre  at  Mithlhausen  in  southern  SSsass.  The  fortresses  of  Metx  and 
Diedenho/en  or  Thionville,  memorable  in  the  war  of  1871,  are  the  chief  places 
in  Lothringen.  The  admimstration  of  the  territory  is  under  a  €k>vemor- 
general  or  Oherpraaident,  who  sends  an  annual  report  to  the  Reichstag  of  the 
empire  on  the  aifairs  of  the  provinces.  The  population  (1,500,000)  is  mainly 
Roman  Catholic 

6.— AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 

1.  Since  1867  Austria  (Overman,  (Ester-reich  ^}  and  Hungary 
(Ungaru)  are  two  distinct  kingdoms  (sometimes  called  the  Gta-Leithan 
and  Trans-Leithan  monarchies,  the  Leitha  being  a  small  stream  which 
joins  the  Danube  from  the  south,  forming  part  of  the  frontier  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hungary),  united  by  having  a  common  ruler  of 
the  German  house  of  Hapsburg,  as  well  as  in  external  policy  and  in 
military  affairs.  Austria-Hungary  belongs  to  the  Ctermanic  group  of 
European  States,  because  the  dominant  race  is  German.     The  Ger- 

1  Charlemagne  founded  the  QSster-reich  or  eastern  realm  as  an  eastern  frontier  pro- 
vince for  protection  against  the  incurslont  of  the  tribes  of  the  Pannonian  and  Dacian 
plain,  which  was  Bubeeqnently  (890)  occupied  by  the  hosts  of  the  Magyars  or  Hungarians 
after  many  a  hard-fought  batUe. 
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mans,  hWever,  do  not  fonn  bo  mach  as  a  third  of  its  TBiied  popu- 
lation. 

2.  Bxtent. — In  point  of  wea  (241,000  square  miles)  Austria- 
Hungary  ranks  third  among  the  European  States,  Soandinavia  and 
Russia  alone  being  laiger.  It  is  rather  more  than  four  times  as 
large  as  England,  its  extreme  north  and  south  points  being  nearly 
700  miles  apart,  its  east  and  west  extremities  nearly  900  miles 
distant  from  one  another. 

Italy,  SwitKerland,  and  BavarU  are  contenninoiiB  with  Austria  on  the 
west;  Pmssia  and  Russia  lie  north  and  north-east;  Romania  lies  south- 
east of  Hungary ;  Servia  and  Montenegro  to  the  south.  The  peninsula  of  Istria, 
extending  into  the  northern  Adriatic,  with  its  gulfs  on  each  side,  is  the  only 
maritime  portion  of  the  fh>ntier  of  Austria  proper ;  but  to  reach  this  the  great 
barrier  of  the  Eastern  Alps  must  be  crossed.  The  steep  and  rocky  shares 
of  Dalmatia  belonging  to  it  are  almost  isolated  fh>m  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

3.  Belief. — ^Austria-Hungary  has  been  well  termed  the  ^  Empire 
of  ths  Danube,"  since 'it  lies  for  the  most  part  within  the  basin  of 
that  river,  and  embraces  the  whole  of  its  upper  plain,  which  lies  at 
an  elevation  of  about  300  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  west,  however,  Austria  embraces  nearly  half  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Alps  between  the  plateau  of  Bavaria  and  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  the 
mountain  and  valley  scenery  of  Tyrol  and  Sakburg  resembling  that  of  Switier- 
land  on  a  lesser  scale;  the  highest  point  of  all  here  is  tiie  Ortler  Spitxe 
(12,817  ft.)  An  eastern  outlier  of  these  heights,  the  Bahony  Wald,  runs  into 
Hungary,  compelling  the  Danube  to  form  a  sharp  east-to-south  bend  or  knee 
in  its  course.  In  the  north-west  the  Bdhmer  Wald,  the  frs'and  Riesen 
CMnirge  (Schneekoppe,  5264  ft),  the  Sudetie  MounimnSf  and  the  Moravian 
heighis,  enclose  the  high  basin  of  the  Upper  Elbe  in  Bohemia.  Farther  east 
the  wooded  Carpathians,  with  the  high  outlying  granitic  mass  of  the  Tatra 
(8685  ft),  rise  round  the  north  of  the  Hungarian  plain.  These  are  continued 
by  the  TransyharUan  Alps  (Negoi,  8345  ft),  which  form  the  south-eastern 
frontier,  next  Romania,  and  which,  with  their  northern  branch  the  Bikaria 
Mountains,  enclose  the  highland  of  Transylvania  or  Siebenbttigen,  on  the 
east  of  the  Hungarian  plain. 

4.  Bivera  and  Lakes. — The  Danube,  entering  Austria  £rom 
Bavaria  as  a  considerable  river,  and  flowing  south-eastward  over  the 
plain  of  Hungary,  grows  to  more  than  half  a  mile  in  width  before 
it  leaves  the  Hungarian  border  to  descend  by  the  gorge  of  the  Iron 
Gates  into  its  lower  plains.  It  is  the  great  highway  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  great  outlet  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east 

The  Save,  the  southern  boundary  river  of  Hungary,  and  the  Drave,  join  the 
Danube  in  the  south  from  the  Eastern  Alps,  up  to  the  base  of  which  both  are 
navigable.  The  Theiss,  winding  south  through  the  plain  of  Hungary  from  its 
source  in  the  Carpathians,  is  its  great  northern  tributary,  also  navigable,  and  so 
full  offish  as  to  be  popularly  described  as  "two-thirds  water  and  one-third  fish." 
The  March,  from  the  Sudetie  Mountains,  corresponds  to  the  Leitha  from  the 
south  in  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Austria  and  Hungary.    The 
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higlt  basin  of  Bohemia,  as  before  said,  forms  the  upper  basin  of  the  JSZ&0, 
which  escapes  thence  into  Saxonj.  The  head  stream  of  the  Oder  passes 
through  Austrian  Silesia ;  and  the  VUtuLOf  draining  like  these  to  the  Baltic, 
has  its  head  streams  in  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Carpathians  in  Galida,  the 
eastern  portion  of  which  proyinoe,  however,  drains  to  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
Dniuter, 

The  two  large  lake  basins  of  the  country,  which  seem  to  be  remnants  of 
much  more  extensive  inland  waters,  lie  in  Hungary  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Drave.  The  larger,  the  PlatUn  See  or  Balaton  Lake,  fifty  miles  long; 
shallow  and  stagnant,  overflows  into  the  surrounding  marshes  only  in  spring ; 
the  Neuaiedler  See,  farther  north,  is  now  so  dried  up  that  its  deeper  hollows 
only  are  filled  with  water.  Between  the  years  1866  and  1870  its  bed  was  so 
dry  that  cultivation  was  extended  over  a  great  part  of  it.  Lake  Coneiance, 
on  the  northern  margin  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Logo  di  Oofrdn,  on  the  southern, 
touch  upon  Austrian  territory. 

5.  Olimate. — ^Though  from  the  variations  of  elevation  the 
climates  of  dififeient  parts  of  Austria-Hungary  are  very  diverse,  three 
broad  divisions  may  l)e  recognised — (1)  The  climate  of  the  countries 
which  lie  north  of  the  Cidrpathian  heights,  in  which  the  winters 
are  long  and  cold,  and  in  which  the  vine  does  not  flourish ;  (2) 
that  of  the  central  plains  and  slopes  of  Hungary,  favourable  to  wheat 
and  vines  ;  and  (3)  the  Mediterranean  climate  of  the  Adriatic  shores, 
which  yield  oil  and  silk. 

Snow  begins  to  fkU  on  the  Carpathians  in  the  north  in  September,  and  lies 
on  the  heights  till  Hay.  If  we  take  the  climate  of  Vienna  as  representing 
that  of  the  central  regions  of  the  country,  we  find  it  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
London  on  the  average  of  the  year,  but  it  is  much  more  excessive.  During 
the  whole  month  of  January  the  temperature  at  Vienna  averages  two  or  three 
degrees  below  freezing-point,  and  then  the  Danube  is  crossed  on  the  ice.  The 
heat  at  midsummer,  however,  is  nearly  ten  degrees  on  an  average  in  excess 
of  that  felt  in  England.  The  rainfall  generaJly  is  somewhat  less  than  in 
England.  The  nor&  Adriatic  coasts  are  subject,  especially  in  summer,  to  the 
strong,  cold,  dry  north  wind  known  as  the  Bora. 

Generally  speaking,  all  the  mountainous  borders  of  Austria-Hungary  are 
forest-covereid,  the  woods  occupying  a  third  of  the  whole  surface  of  those 
regions ;  the  great  plain  of  Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  open  treeless  ateppe. 

6.  People. — AustriarHungary  extends  over  the  area  in  which 
the  different  fiBmilies  of  men  in  Europe  meet  and  interlace.  Its 
population  of  37,000,000  includes  Oermanicy  Slavonic^  Magyar^ 
and  Romanic  elements,  with  their  various  tongues  and  dialects. 
The  Germanic  prevails  in  the  Alpine  regions  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Danube  in  the  west,  and  is  widely  mingled  with  the  Slavonic 
and  Magyar  in  the  northern  and  centi^l  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Slavs,  the  most  numerous  branch,  forming  about  45  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population,  appear  in  two  divisions,  a  northern  and  southern ;  to  the 
northern  Slavs  belong  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  (the  most  westerly  outpost  of  this 
family),  the  Moraviane  and  Slovaks,  Poles  and  RtttheTU,  or  Rusaniaks  of 
Qalida  and  Bukovlna ;  to  the  southern  Slavs  belong  the  Slovenes,  Servians, 
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CfroaU,  and  Bulgarians,  who  occupy  the  aonthem  border  lands  of  Hnngaiy, 
between  the  Drave  and  Save,  westward  to  the  peninsula  of  Istria  and  the 
Dalmatian  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  The  Romanic  element  appears  in  the  south- 
east on  the  Dannbe  frontier,  in  southern  Transylvania  and  eastern  Bukovina 
( WaUachdant),  and  in  the  south-west,  where  the  ItaUana  prevail  in  numbers 
on  the  borders  of  Venetia.  The  Magyars  occupy  the  central  plains  of  Hun- 
gary, the  Sxeklera^  of  eastern  Transylvania  are  a  branch  of  the  same  family, 
by  some  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  once  formidable  Huns.  Among 
minor  elements  of  population  Jews  are  numerous  in  the  northern  provinces, 
Gypsies  in  Hungary,  and  Armenums  in  Transylvania  and  Chdida. 

7.  Beligion  and  Edaoation. — The  state  religion  is  the 
Boman  Catholic,  and  this  is  professed  bv  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  a  laige  proportion  on  the  eastern  borders  next  Russia  adhere 
to  the  Greek  Church  ;  Protestants  are  most  numerous  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  but  form  onlj  a  tenth  part  Qei^end  education! 
excepting  in  German  Austria,  whei«  the  compulsory  system  is 
enforced,  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  There  are,  however,  seven 
universities  in  Austria-Hungary — at  Viennoy  Prague,  PestK^  Grats^ 
Inrubruckj  Oracov),  and  Lemberg, 

8.  Industries. — The  occupations  of  the  country  naturally 
divide  themselves  between  the  mining  and  pastoral  industries  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  agricultural  and  pastond  of  the  plains. 

Agriculture  employs  by  far  the  laiigest  share  of  the  population ;  and  the 
lower  lands  of  Austria- Hungary  are  among  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Europe, 
and  would  be  still  more  productive  if  better  methods  of  farming  were  in 
general  use.  Oats,  rye,  barley,  wheat,  and  maize,  are  the  commonest  grains  $ 
flax  and  hemp  are  widely  grown,  wines  and  tobacco  chiefly  in  Hungary,  hops 
in  Bohemia.  The  central  Hungarian  steppes  are  fall  of  cattie,  and  those  of 
the  Alpine  regions  are  an  exceedingly  fine  breed.  Merino  sheep,  introduced 
by  Empress  Maria  Theresa  in  1763,  are  carefully  reared,  especially  in  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  Hunting  is  still  an  important  industry  in  the  forest 
countries ;  the  bear  appears  in  tiie  Carpathians  and  the  Alps,  and  in  Dal- 
matia  ;  the  wolf  in  southern  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Galicia.  The  river 
fisheries  are  important  aU  over  the  Umd.  The  coast  fisheries  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  rocky  Dalmatia,  where  there  is  littie  cultivable  land. 

9.  Mineral  Products. — ^The  mountains  are  rich  in  mineral' 
wealth,  and  some  parts  of  them,  in  Bohemia  and  Hungaiy  in  the 
north,  and  in  Curniola  in  the  south,  are  nearly  the  richest  in 
Europe  in  this  respect 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  are  present  in  large  quantities,  but 
the  most  important  product  of  the  mines  is  that  of  iron,  which  is  found  in 
every  province  excepting  those  which  lie  round  the  Adriatic,  and  most 
abundantly  in  Styria  and  Carinthia.  Austria  possesses  numerous  coalfields, 
the  richest  of  which  are  those  of  Bohemia,  and  it  stands  fifth  among  European 
countries  in  respect  of  the  quantity  annually  mined  :  the  Carpathian  moun- 

1  AecoTding  to  old  Magyar  caatom,  each  proprietor  brou^t  his  chair  or  Bx6k  to  the 
conncf  1  with  mm ;  hence  their  country  became  Bstichely,  and  they  themselves  Sa6kler. 
—Von  KUidetk 
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tains  are  incomparably  rich  in  salt ;  at  the  iiunons  mines  of  Wieliezixt  (near 
Cracow),  the  largest  in  the  world,  where  galleries,  halls,  and  even  a  chapel, 
have  been  cnt  ont  of  the  solid  rodL  salt,  a  million  cwts.  of  salt  are  annually 
raised.  Salzburg,  in  the  Tjrrol,  takes  its  name  from  the  salt  mountains  of  its 
▼icinity. 

10.  Manufaotiires* — ^Although  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  manufactures  in  some  parts  of  Anstria,  the  countiy  ia  still  de- 
pendent to  a  considerable  extent  on  foreign  lands. 

Mannfactaree  are  most  developed  in  the  Gennan  portion  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  districts  ronnd  Vienna,  in  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia,  and  in 
Styria.  The  Magyar  oonntries  are  tai  behind  in  this  respect,  and  Dalmatia 
and  Bukovina  have  scarcely  any  manufactures  at  alL  Weaving  employs  the 
largest  number  of  hands ;  next  in  number  come  the  metal,  stone,  and  wood 
workers,  then  the  workers  in  leather.  Iron  and  steel  goods  are  made  in  the 
Alps  of  Styria. 

1 1.  Trade. — ^Enclosed  on  almost  all  sides  by  mountains,  the 
kingdoms  of  Anttria  and  Hungary  have  few  natural  fisunlities  for 
traffic  with  the  outer  world,  and  their  foreign  commerce  is  conse- 
quently small 

The  only  available  sea-board  on  the  Adriatic  has  to  be  reached  by  crossiDg 
the  high  ranges  of  the  eastern  Alps,  and  then  opens  only  upon  an  inland 
branch  of  an  inland  sea ;  the  Danube,  its  great  highway,  also  leads  to  an 
inland  sea.  Two-thirds  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  passes  overland 
through  Germany ;  part  to  Turkey  by  the  Danube ;  smaller  shares  towards 
Italy  and  Bussia.  Britain  receives  laige  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  ftx>m 
Hungary.  From  the  diversity  of  products  of  the  great  divisions,  however,  the 
internal  traffic  is  very  laige ;  the  Danube  joins  the  treeless  granary  of 
Hungary  with  the  Alpine  lands  of  the  west,  which  are  rich  in  wood  but 
deficient  in  com. 

Bailways  now  extend  over  every  part  of  the  kingdoms,  and  several  lines 
have  been  carried  over  the  mountains  to  bring  the  central  lands  into  easier 
communication  with  the  Adriatic. 

12.  Chief  Towns. — Vienna^  (843,000),  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  on  the  Danube,  just  where  it  leaves  the  Alpine 
r^ons  and  enters  the  plains,  is  a  great  centre  of  traffic ;  all  the 
provinces  radiate  outward  from  this  centre,  and  the  most  convenient 
highroads  £rom  one  to  another  lead  through  it  Vienna  comprises 
within  itself  one-seventh  of  all  the  industrial  activity  of  Austria. 

Buda-Pesth,  two  cities  united  by  a  fine  suspension  bridge  across 
the  Danube,  form  the  central  point  and  capital  of  Hungary,  and  the 
seat  of  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  the  agricultural  plcdn,  wool, 
wine,  wheat,  cattle,  leather,  for  the  wood,  soda,  and  potash  brought 
froia  the  mountain  region.  Szegedin,^  Maria  Theresiopol,  Pres  mrg, 
Ddnreadn,  and  Keeskemety  are  the  other  great  agricultural  centres  and 
markets  of  the  plain  of  Hungary. 

1  German  Wien.  from  the  little  stream  of  the  Wi«n  which  flows  through  the  old  city, 
s  Bsegedin  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  floods  in  the  year  1878. 
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PraguCf  finely  situated  on  the  Moldan,  next  in  importance  to  Bnda-Pestli, 
ia  the  kernel  of  Bohemian  commerce  and  transit  trade ;  TrieaU,  the  great 
seaport  of  Austria,  at  the  head  of  its  gnlf  on  the  north  A<biatiic,  is  the  seat  of 
the  Austrian  Lloyds  Steamship  Company,  and  carries  on  a  consideiable  trade 
with  all  the  Mediterranean  ports,  Great  Britain,  and  BradL  Fiume  (Flnmen 
St.  Viti)  at  the  head  of  the  opposite  gnlf,  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Hungary. 
Lemberg  and  Cfracow  (the  ancient  capital  of  Poland)  are  the  centres  of  ii» 
trade  and  the  marts  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Galicia;  BrUnn,  in 
Moravia,  the  woollen  manufacturing  town  of  Austria;  OnUMf  from  its 
position  in  the  iron  region  of  Styria,  is  the  staple  place  for  the  iron  trade  of 
the  kingdom,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery. 

IS.  Among  the  many  fortresses  which  guard  tiie  long  inland  frontier  of 
Austria-Hungary,  may  be  noted  Joaephstadt,  Therenenstadt,  and  Prague,  in 
Bohemia ;  and  OlmiUz  in  Moravia,  next  Prussia ;  Salzburg  on  the  borders  near 
Bavaria ;  CaUaro  and  Ragusa  in  Dalmatia ;  Komom  and  Ofen  on  the  Danube 
in  Hungary ;  PeUnoardein,  one  of  the  strongest  of  all,  on  the  military  fh>ntier 
next  to  Bosnia  and  Servia.  Polo,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  tiie  peum> 
sula  of  Istria,  is  the  chief  naval  station  of  Austria,  which  possesses  ten  first- 
class  ironclads. 

14.  Government. — Preyions  to  the  war  of  1866,  referred  to 

in  a  former  chapter,  Austria  was  an  absolnte  monarchy.      The 

disasteiB  of  that  war,  however,  compelled  the  emperor  to  reform 

the   internal  adminiBtration   of  the   state,   and   to   giant   to  the 

Hungarians  the  constitution  for  which  they  had  struggled  in  1848. 

The  government  of  both  states  is  now  a  constitutional  one. 

•  

Austria  and  Hungary  have  each  their  own  Parliament,  Ministers,  and 
Government  In  Austria  the  Reichsrath,  or  Council  of  the  Empire,  consists 
of  an  Upper  (Hermhaus)  and  a  Lower  Chamber  (Abgeordnetenhaus).  In 
Hungary  the  Diet  is  also  composed  of  an  Upper  House  of  Magnates  and 
a  Lower  House  of  Representatives.  The  kingdoms  are  united  by  having  one 
hereditary  sovereign,  a  common  army  and  navy,  and  a  united  external  diplo- 
macy  controlled  by  a  body  called  the  Delegaiions,  half  of  which  represents 
the  Legislature  of  Austria,  half  that  of  Hungary,  its  jurisdiction  being 
lindted  to  foreign  afbirs  and  war. 

15.  Each  of  the  states  of  Austria  has  its  provincial  diet,  which 
make  laws  concerning  local  administration.     These  divisions  are — 

In  Austria  proper,  or  the  German  Monarchy — 
Lower  Austria  (unter  der  Enns).^ 
Upper  Austria  (ober  der  Enns). 
Salzbuig. 

Styria  (Steiermark). 
Carinthia  (Eamten). 
Camiola  (Erain). 

Adriatic  coast-lands  of  Gksrtz,  Giadisca,  Istria, 
and  Trieste. 

1  Enns,  a  sonthern  tributary  of  the  Danube,  foiming  part  of  the  boundary  between 
these  provinces. 
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Tyrol  and  Yorarlbeig. 
-^  Bohemia. 

Silesia. 
Ghdida. 
Bnkoyina. 
Dalmatia. 
In  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary — 
Hungary  proper. 
Croatia  and  Slavonia. 
Transylvania  (Siebenburgen).^ 
Town  of  Fiume. 
Military  frontier. 

16.  In  the  most  westerly  comer  of  Austria  lies  the  little  princi- 
pality of  Liechtenstein,  one  of  the  smallest  independent  portions  of 
Europe.  It  has  an  area  of  only  60  square  miles,  and  lies  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the  Swiss  canton  of  St.  GaU. 
Its  reigning  prince  resides  in  Austria,  and  its  small  population  pays 
no  taxes  and  is  not  liable  to  military  service.  Its  capital,  Vadutz, 
is  a  little  market  town. 

17.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  at  present  in  Austrian  occupation, 
are  described  at  page  251. 

6._SWITZERLAND.« 

1.  Extent. — The  alpine  country  of  Switzerland  is  entirely  an 
inland  one.  No  part  of  it  is  within  100  miles  of  the  sea.  It  is 
also  a  very  small  country  (15,900  square  miles),  not  much  larger 
than  the  half  of  Scotland. 

Its  extent,  from  its  German  ftt)ntier  in  the  north  to  that  of  Italy  in  the 
sonth,  is  about  160  miles  =  London  to  Hall ;  and  from  France  in  the  west  to 
Austria  in  the  east  210  miles. 

2.  Conflgn^atiLon. — The  southern  boundary  lies  for  the  most 
part  along  the  highest  crests  of  the  Alps,  which  descend  by  the 
Italian  valleys  to  the  plain  of  Lombardy ;  the  summits  of  the 
MaUerhom  and  Monte  Rom  rise  in  the  boimdary  line,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  Great  St,  Bernard,  Simplon,  and  SplUgen  passes. 
North  of  this  mass  of  heights  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Upper  Rhone 
flowing  west  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
flowing   north-east  to  that  of  Constance,  mark  a  deep  trench  all 

1  Traniylvania  is  tbe  old  Roman  name,  meaning  the  country  beyond  the  forest  range 
of  monntauiB.  Siebenbtirgen.  the  Q«rman  name,  refers  to  seven  castles  built  by  the 
&uconB  on  their  establi-shnient  In  tbe  country  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  Magyar 
name  is  ErtUly  =  woodland. 

>  Germ.  Bobwels ;  Fr.  Suisse. 
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acTOBB  the  conntiy.  In  the  heart  of  the  oonntiy  rises  the  mass  of 
the  Bemae  Alp$  or  Oberland,  the  Alps  of  Uri  and  Glaru8,jmih  the 
summits  of  the  Fimteraarhcm  and  Jtrngfrau;  still  £Eurther  north 
the  country  descends  gradually  by  less  elevated  mountains  and  hills 
to  the  undulating  lowland  of  Switzerland  (still  1500  feet  above  the 
sea),  which  extends  in  a  curve  from  Lake  Constance  on  the  north- 
east along  the  Valley  of  the  Aar,  by  the  Lakes  of  Bienne  and  Keu- 
chatel  to  that  of  Qeneva.  Beyond  this  the  long  parallel  ranges  of 
the  Jura  close  in  the  country  on  the  north-western  frontier. 

More  than  half  of  the  whole  coimtry  is  covered  by  rocka,  g^ien,  forest, 
and  mountain  pasture,  and  cannot  be  pennanently  iiUiabited,  except  by  the 
chamoii,  or  by  the  bear  and  wolf  and  the  now  rare  lammeigeier  or  bearded 
vulture. 

3.  Bivers  and  Lakes. — ^All  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Ehine  flowing  to  the  North  Sea,  and 
includes  its  two  largest  upper  tributaries — ^the  Upper  Rhine  and  the 
Aar,  which  joins  it  after  it  has  issued  from  the  lake  ;  to  this  basin 
also  belong  the  lakes  of  Condance  (partly  in  Switzerland),  Zurich 
and  2S%ig,  Lucerne,  Brietd  and  Thun,  Neufehatel  and  Bienne,  The 
south-western  district  drains  by  the  Ehone  towards  the  Mediterranean, 
through  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  is  partly  in  Switzerland,  partly 
in  France. 

The  smaller  part  of  the  sonthem  boundary  that  laps  over  the  Italian 
valleys  of  the  Alps,  inclndes  the  head  of  Logo  Maggiort  in  Switxerland  and 
the  npper  Tidnot  which  flows  through  it  to  the  pla^  of  Lombardy  and  the 
Adriatic.  In  the  east  the  boundary  embraces  only  one  valley  which  drains 
to  the  Danube,  the  Eugadine,  through  which  the  Upper  Inn  flows  north- 
eastward. 

From  the  elevation  at  which  they  rise,  and  their  rapids,  the  rivers  of 
Switzerland  are  of  no  value  in  navigation.  The  Rhine  only  begins  to  be 
freely  navigable  at  Basel,  where  it  leaves  the  country.  The  larger  hkes, 
however,  have  little  steamers  plying  from  ahore  to  shore ;  that  of  Geneva, 
47  miles  long;  has  a  considerable  traffic. 

4.  Climate. — ^The  climate  naturally  varies  with  the  elevation 
above  the  sea-level,  from  that  of  the  perennial  snows  at  an  elevation 
of  about  9000  feet,  downward,  through  the  pastoral  alpine  region 
and  the  tall  pine  forests,  to  the  lower  lands  in  which  the  chestnut 
flourishes,  and  where  orchard  fridts,  the  vine,  mulberry,  and  wheat, 
can  be  grown.  The  temperature  in  the  Swiss  lower  lands  averages 
two  or  three  degrees  lower  than  the  mean  at  London,  but  is  several 
d^;rees  higher  in  summer  and  lower  in  winter. 

5.  Products. — The  forests,  which  cover  about  a  sixth  of  the 
surfeu^,  are  of  immense  value  to  the  country,  where  most  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  wood.  The  mountain  pastures  give  the  char- 
acteristic employments  of  the  people  of  the  Alps  and  Jura,  as 
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herdmen  and  shepherds,  tending  their  cattle  and  making  cheese  in 
the  mountain  chalets  during  summer. 

Arable  land  appears  only  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  and  does  not 
form  more  than  a  ninth  of  the  surface,  so  that,  althou^  it  is  diligently  tilled, 
the  crops  are  insufficient  and  com  has  to  be  imported.  Salt,  obtained  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  only  valuable  mineral  of  the  country. 

6.  Inhabitants. — Three-fourths  of  the  population  (nearly 
2,900,000)  of  Switzerland,  occupying  all  the  centre  and  north  of  the 
country,  is  Germanic  ;  the  remaining  fourth  belongs  to  three  branches 
of  the  Bomanic  family — the  French  in  the  west,  the  Italian  in  the 
south,  and  the  Rhaeto-Romanic  in  the  south-east  A  little  more 
than  half  of  the  population  is  Protestant,  the  rest,  chiefly  in  the 
mountain  region,  Roman  Catholic. 

Education  is  widely  diffused,  especially  in  the  Protestant  districts  of  the, 
north-east,  where  the  law  of  compulsory  education  is  rigidly  enforced.  There 
are  uniyersities  at  Baael  (founded  1460),  Bern,  and  ZuHch, 

7.  Switzerland,  which  has  been  called  the  playground  of  Europe, 
is  virited  by  large  numben,  of  tourists  from  dl  ^  of  the  wW, 
attracted  by  its  magnificent  mountain  and  lake  scenery. 

Oeneva  and  Lavsannt  on  the  beautiful  lake  of  (Geneva,  IrUerlahen  (between 
the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz),  Lucem,  and  the  Rigij  Schafhausen  at  the 
Rhine  fall,  Zermatt  beneath  Monte  Rosa,  Lugano  in  the  heart  of  the  Italian 
lakes,  are  notable  tourist  stations ;  St,  Maurice  and  LevJc  in  the  Rhine  valley, 
Pfafers  in  that  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  are  famous  for  their  baths. 

Einsiedeln  has  a  Benedictine  abbey  with  a  black  image  of  the  Virgin, 
to  which  150,000  pilgrims  annually  repair. 

6.  Manufactures  are  carried  on  only  along  the  northern  lower 
lands  of  Switzerland  ;  the  characteristic  industry  in  the  west  is  that 
of  watches,  the  different  parts  of  which  are  made  all  over  the 
country,  and  put  together  at  the  centres  of  this  manufacture,  Geneva 
(47,000)  and  NeufchateL  In  eastern  Switzerland,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cotton  and  silk  weaving  are  the  prevailing  industries, 
centring  at  Zurich,  St  GaU,  and  Basel  (45,000),  which  supply  the 
Bunounding  countries  fax  and  wide. 

Although  the  country  is  obliged  to  import  almost  all  the  raw  material 
required  for  its  manufactures,  and  has  no  natural  facilities  of  commerce,  nor  sea- 
board, its  trade  is  very  considerable.  On  the  north  this  converges  to  Basel 
and  has  its  outlet  by  the  Rhine  ;  on  the  south-west  to  Geneva ;  a  third  direction 
will  be  given  to  traffic  when  the  railway  which  is  being  constructed  across 
the  Alps  from  Zurich,  by  the  lake  shores  of  Zug  and  Lucem,  beneath  the  St 
Cfothard  Past  (6900  ft)  to  the  head  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  is  complete,  to 
unite  the  manufacturing  lowland  of  Switzerland  with  the  Italian  plain. 
Railways  already  extend  in  a  network  over  all  the  northern  lowlands,  and 
penetrate  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  to  within  80  miles  of  its  source,  where 
the  line  of  communication  into  Italy  is  carried  on  over  the  Simphn  Pass 
(6600  ft)  by  Napoleon's  fine  military  road. 

P 
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9.  Government. — At  the  cloee  of  the  political  stonnB  which 
raged  in  Europe  from  1789  till  1814,  the  affidrB  of  Switzerland 
were  re-arranged  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  provided  for 
the  perpetual  neutrality  and  independence  of  Switzerltoid  in  its  28 
cantons.^  Since  1648  the  independent  states  or  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland have  become  a  united  confederacy  (Bundes  Stadt),  the 
supreme  legislative  and  executive  authority  of  which  is  vested  in  a 
Parliament  of  two  chambers,  sitting  at  Berne — ^the  Stands  Bath  or 
States  Coundl,  and  the  NoHonai  Baihy  the  first  composed  of  two 
members  for  each  canton,  the  second  of  representatives  of  the  people 
according  to  numbers.  The  cantons  are  still,  however,  in  a  great 
measure  independent  democracies,  each  making  its  own  laws  and 
managing  its  local  affairs. 

10.  The  cantons  in  which  the  Oerman  language  prevails  are — 

Fr. 
Bern  (Berne). 

Fribouig 

Solothum       (Soleure). 
Basel  (B41e),  town  and  country. 

Aargau '         (A^govie). 
Zurich 

Schaffhausen  (Schaffhouse). 
Thuigau         (Thurgovie). 
St.  Gallen       (St  Gall). 

{Appenzell  ^-Inner-rhoden. 
Appenzell-AuBser-rhoden. 
Graubunden    (Grisons). 
Glarus  (Glaris). 

Zug. 
Uri 

Schwyz.* 

Unterwalden  ob  dem  Wald.* 
Unterwalden  nied  dem  Wald. 
Luzem  (Lucerne). 


( 


Those  in  which  the  French  element  prevails  are — 

Germ, 
Le  Valais         (Wallis  •). 
Pays  de  Vaud  (Waadt). 

1  Fr.  eanton,  a  comer  or  district 

*  Q«a  =  district    Aaiigau  =  district  of  the  river  Aar. 

s  From  Qenn.  AbUn  s8U«=the  abbot's  cell,  residence  of  the  abbot     8t  Oall 
founded  an  abbey  in  this  district  in  the  seventh  century. 

*  Oivee  its  name  to  the  whole  country.  <  Above  and  below  the  f<n«st 
<  WaUia  from  the  same  root  as  Wales ;  the  people  of  Wallis  were  foreigners  to  the 

Germans. 
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Geneve  (Qenf). 

Neuchatel       ^eaenbmg). 

The  Italian  canton — 

Ticino  (Teesm). 

7.— HOLLAND  OR  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

1.  The  remarkable  little  country  of  Holland,  not  so  large  as  a 
fomth  part  of  England  (13,600  square  miles),  occupies  the  western 
comer  of  the  plains  of  Central  Europe,  where  the  North  Sea  is  ever 
striving  to  gain  more  ground  from  the  continent 

From  the  Belgian  frontier  on  the  Bonth,  to  the  north  coast  of  Holland,  ia 
a  distance  of  about  160  miles  (London  to  SheflSeld) ;  from  the  Qerman  border 
to  the  west  coast,  about  110  miles. 

2.  Almost  the  whole  countiy  is  flat  and  low ;  the  parts  of  it 
nearest  the  coasts  are  even  below  the  sea-level,  the  waters  being 
kept  out  by  dykes,  which  are  maintained  at  a  great  annual  cost. 
One  stretch  of  50  miles  of  the  coast  is  guarded  by  a  triple  wall  of 
piles  driven  into  the  soil,  filled  up  between,  and  buttressed  by  huge 
granite  blocks  brought  hither  from  Norway.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  dykes  controlling  the  rivers  and  keeping  out  the  sea,  nearly 
half  of  the  country  (iV)  would  be  under  water.  All  the  southern 
part  of  Holland  belongs  to  the  alluvial  delta  lands  formed  by  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine  (the  chief  branch  of  which  is  named  the  Waal), 
the  Meuse  or  Maas,  and  Scheldt.  Opening  out  into  broad  shallow 
estuaries,  these  river  mouths  form  a  number  of  islands,  of  which 
WdUheren  and  Bevdamd^  Schowoen  and  Tholen,  Over  Flakkeej  Voome 
and  Beyerland,  are  the  largest  Towards  the  north  appears  the 
great  shallow  gulf  called  the  Zmder  Zee  (or  South  Sea,  in  distinction 
&om  the  North  Sea  outside),  which  was  formed  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  the  bursting  of  the  sea  into  a  former  inland  lake  called 
^^Flevo"  by  the  Roman  geographers.  Outside  of  it  a  chain  of 
islands — Tesul^  VHetand^TerscfielUng^  Amelandy  and  Schiermonnikooff — 
marks  the  line  of  the  former  coast  of  the  mainland. 

3.  Hivers  and  Canals* — Besides  the  natural  channels  formed 
by  the  estuaries  of  the  Scheldty  the  Maas,  and  the  delta  branches  of 
the  Bkine  (the  Waal,  Lek,  Old  Rhine,  Vecht,  Amstel,  and  Yesel),  the 
country  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  Orachis  or  larger  canals, 
lined  with  rows  of  trees,  joining  river  to  river,  and  marking  out  the 
green  polders^  between,  which  are  cut  up  by  smaller  drainage 
channels.     No  countiy  in  the  world  has  such  a  network  of  water- 

1  PoMcr  sr  a  drained  montis  or  pool 
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ways ;  eliipfl'  masts,  and  windmills  with  laige  sails,  pumping  the 
water  from  the  smaller  drainage  canals,  are  seen  eTerywheie. 


The  largest  ezistmg  canal  is  that  of  North  Holland,  which  allows  the 
age  of  laige  ships  from  the  great  granite-bnilt  dyke  of  the  ffdder,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Zuider  Zee,  40  miles  south  through  the  land,  to  Amsterdam;  bat  a 
still  greater  work  is  in  construction,  which  will  open  a  direct  channd  to  the 
capital  from  an  artificial  harbour  on  the  North  Sea,  through  the  narrow  neck 
of  land  whidi  separates  it  from  the  K,  a  branch  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  on  which 
Amsterdam  stands.  Though  much  territory  has  been  lost  to  Holland  by  the 
invading  sea,  much  has  been  regained  through  the  unwearying  eaergy  and 
perseverance  of  the  Dutch ;  one  of  their  greatest  engineering  enterprises  was 
the  draining  of  the  ffaariem  lake  (72  square  miles),  south-west  of  Amsterdam, 
which  was  accomplished  between  1840  and  1863,  its  site  being  now  occupied 
by  waving  fields.  A  gigantic  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Zuider  Zee  has  recently  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Government 

4.  Climate. — ^The  general  climate  of  Holland  resembles  that 
of  England  opposite  to  it  in  its  rapid  variations ;  but  it  is  less  dis- 
tinctly maritime,  and  from  the  abundance  of  water  in  the  country 
more  humid.  Dense  sea  fogs  from  the  North  Sea  drive  over  it. 
In  most  winters  the  rivers  and  canals  are  frt)zen  over  for  two  or 
three  months,  when  even  women  skate  to  market ;  in  summer  the 
thermometer  rises  to  SC"  or  90°  in  the  shade. 

All  the  western  and  central  districts  of  the  land  (70  per  cent  of  the  whole 
area)  are  covered  with  well-guarded  **  polders,"  meadow  or  agricultural  land  ; 
in  the  east  there  remain  some  unproductive  areas,  such  as  the  BourUutger 
Moor,  which  reaches  in  from  Hanover,  and  the  bo^^  Peel  in  the  south-east, 
fh>m  which  laige  quantities  of  peat  fuel  are  dug.  These  districts  are,  however, 
being  gradually  reclaimed  by  the  process  of  planting  them  with  fir  and  oak ; 
elsewhere  there  is  scarcely  any  timber  growing  in  the  country,  supplies  being 
drawn  from  the  Black  Forest  and  Norway. 

5.  People. — Of  the  whole  population  of  3,900,000,  the  greater 
part  (70  per  cent)  is  formed  by  the  Dutch  or  Batavians,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Geimanic  tribe  of  the  Batavi  who  occupied  the  delta  of 
the  Rhine  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  land. 

The  character  of  these  people  bears  the  impress  of  their  incessant  struggle 
with  opposing  natural  elements :  they  are  brave,  diligent,  and  economical, 
clean  to  excess,  bom  traders  and  seamen.  Frieslafiders  (14  per  cent),  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Frisii,  occupy  the  northern  borders  of  the  country, 
where  the  peasantry  still  speak  a  language  intermediate  between  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Norse ;  the  Flemings  (13  per  cent)  occupy  the  south-eastern  borders 
of  the  country.  Their  language  differs  little  frx>m  the  Dutch ;  but  the  dialects 
throughout  the  country  are  very  numerous. 

6.  Beligion  and  Eduoation. — ^The  larger  proportion  of  the 
Dutch  (60  per  cent)  are  Protestants ;  the  smaller  (38  per  cent) 
Roman  Catholic  ;  Jews  form  about  2  per  cent  General  cKiucation, 
though  now  provided  for  by  law^  does  not  yet  extend  to  the  adult 
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mral  population,  among  whom  one-third  of  the  women  and  about 
a  fourth  of  the  men  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Higher  culture, 
however,  is  well  represented  in  the  imiversities  of  Leyden,  Groningerif 
and  Utrecht, 

7.  Industries. — Cattle-rearing,  butter  and  cheese  making,  are 
the  most  general  industries  of  the  country,  for  the  grazing  meadows 
are  far  more  extensive  than  the  com  lands.  In  the  latter,  lye, 
barley,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  are  the  chief  crops.  Flax,  and  beet-root 
for  sugar,  chicory,  and  tobacco,  are  grown  also  to  a  considerable 
extent 

The  herring-fisheries  of  Holland,  in  the  North  Sea,  date  from 
the  twelfth  century,  and  are  still  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  national  wealth.  The  cod-fisheries  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  of  the  banks  of  Iceland,  employ  a  number  of  boats. 
VJaardingen  and  Mcuulwis  near  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  and  Scheven- 
ingen  on  the  North  Sea  coast,  are  the  head-quarters  of  the  fishers. 

Holland  is  not  distinctiyelj  a  mannfieuitaiing  country,  for  it  has  no  mineral 
resources  of  its  own,  and  coal  becomes  expensive  in  carriage  from  abroad. 
Shipbuilding  is  the  most  important  mechanical  occupation  of  the  country, 
and  there  are  between  600  and  700  building  yards,  in  connection  with  which 
many  windmills  are  in  operation  in  sawing  the  timber.  Distilling  of  gin  (or 
HoUands)  is  another  characteristic  industry ;  at  Schiedam  on  the  lower  Maas 
there  are  more  than  200  distilleries.  Woollens  are  largely  manufactured  at 
THlburg  near  the  south  border,  and  at  Leydtn ;  linen  (Holland)  and  cotton 
weaving  employs  many  hands  at  Haarlem. 

8.  The  unexampled  persevexance  of  the  Dutch  has  raised  Holland  to  the 
position  of  one  of , the  most  important  and  most  prosperous  trading  countries 
of  Eurox)e.  This  has  especially  been  the  case  since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  Dutch  supplanted  the  Portuguese  in  the  islands 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  founded  their  great  colonial  trading  company,  which 
supplies  eastern  Europe  with  coffee,  sugar,  tin,  indigo,  tobacco,  cotton,  cloves, 
gutta-percha,  camphor,  etc.,  for  which  produce  Amsterdam  and  Ratterdamf 
Dordrecht  and  Schiedam  (aU  upon  the  delta  branches  of  the  Rhine),  are  the 
great  depdts.    At  most  of  these  places  large  sugar-refineries  have  grown  up. 

9.  Amsterdam  ^  (296,000),  built  on  piles  driven  into  the  sand, 
with  canab  for  its  streets,  has  thus  become  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  world.  An  industry  which  is  almost  peculiar 
to  it  is  that  of  diamond-cutting,  which  employs  about  650  hands. 

The  Hague  (S'Gravenhage),'  the  seat  of  the  court  of  Holland,  lies  14 
miles  north-west  of  Rotterdam^  which  is  the  great  port  of  the  country.  The 
chief  fortified  places  are  the  Hdder  on  the  coast;  Bergen  op  Zoom,  and 
S^Hertogenibosch  ( =  Duke's  Wood)  and  Maastricht '  on  the  Maas  in  the 
south ;  Nymegen,  on  the  Waal ;  Utrecht  in  the  centre ;  Deventer  on  the  Yssel, 
and  Oroningen  in  the  north. 

1  Formerly  Amstelredamme  =  the  dam  of  the  AmsteL 

9  =  The  count's  hedge  or  grove. 

S  Tn^ectum  ■uperioris. 
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10.  Gk>Teminent. — On  the  le-anangement  of  Ettropean  affiurs, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Holland  and  Belgium  were  formed  into 
the  ill-aasorted  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  family  of 
Orange.  The  differences  between  the  northern  and  southern  divisions 
in  race  and  language,  in  history,  religion,  and  customs,  proved  too 
great ;  and  Belgium  seceded  in  1830,  receiving  a  Coburg  prince  for 
its  ruler.  The  present  constitution  of  Holland  was  granted  in 
1 848.  The  executive  authority  lies  in  the  sovereign,  who  is  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  and  a  responsible  council  of  ministers  ;  the  whole 
legislative  authority  is  vested  in  the  States-Qeneral,  a  parliament  of 
two  chambers  elected  by  the  provinces,  according  to  population. 

11.  The  provinces  of  the  kingdom  from  south  to  north  are  aa 
follows : — 

Zeeland.  Gelderland. 

North  Brabant.  OverysseL 

Limburg.  Drenthe. 

South  Holland.  Friesland. 

North  Holland.  Groningen. 
Utrecht 

Luxemburg. 

12.  The  King  of  Holland  is  likewise  grand-duke  of  the  neutral 
territory  of  Luxembuig,  between  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Ger- 
many, the  Reichsland  or  Imperial  territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Belgium,  and  France,  which  belongs  to  the  Ckrman  Zollverein 
though  not  to  the  German  Empire.  The  territory  is  about  lOOO 
square  miles  in  area  (or  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  county  of 
Cheshire),  and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Moselle  which  forms  ita 
south-east  boundary.  Its  inhabitants  (205,000)  are  chiefly  Ger- 
mans, with  an  admixture  of  Romanic  Walloons,  and  are  mainly- 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  duchy  was  declared  neutral  territory 
in  1867,  and  the  fortifications  of  its  capital,  Luxemburg^  formerly 
one  of  the  strongest  places  on  the  continent,  were  demolished. 

8.— BELGIUM. 

1.  This  small  kingdom  lies  across  the  boundary  between  two  of 
the  great  branches  of  the  European  peoples.  The  Germanic  and 
Romanic  elements  of  its  population  are  very  nearly  balanced  ;  the 
former,  however,  prevails,  and  for  this  reason  the  country  has  been 
classed  with  the  German  States,  though  its  spirit  is  more  French. 

2.  Extent. — Belgium  is  even  smaller  than  Holland  (11,400 
square  miles),  and  is  not  so  large  as  a  fifth  part  of  England. 

From  the  eastern  boimdaiy,  which  touches  upon  Dutch  Limbnig^  Rhenish 
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Froflsia,  and  Lnzembnig,  to  fhe  North  Sea  on  the  west,  the  distance  acroes  it 
is  only  160  miles  (Hastings  to  Bristol),  and  from  the  French  frontier  on  the 
south  to  that  of  Holland  on  the  north  about  100  miles.  Onlj  about  40  miles 
of  the  bopndary  liy  on  the  low  unbroken  seaboard,  along  which  the  waters 
are  kept  out  by  dunes  and  dykes  fh>m  inundating  the  '*  polders." 


3.  fielief. — ^All  the  north  and  west  of  the  country  is  low  and 
level  plain  like  Holland,  but  the  undulating  forest  plateaus  of  the 
Ardennes  cover  aU  the  south  and  east,  lising  near  the  frontier  in 
that  direction  to  a  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea. 

4.  Bivers. — ^The  land  thus  slopes  generally  northward,  and  this 
is  the  direction  of  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams  which  water 
it.  The  great  river  of  the  country  is  the  Meuue,  which  enters  from 
France  and  passes  out  into  Holland,  being  navigable  all  through 
Belgium.  Its  tributary  the  Sombre,  from  France,  which  joins  it  on 
the  left  near  the  centre  of  the  country,  is  also  a  navigable  stream  ; 
and  the  Ourlhe,  from  the  frontier  of  Luxemburg,  which  joins  it  lower 
down  on  the  right,  is  navigable  for  half  its  course.  The  Escaut  or 
Scheldt  is  the  main  river  of  the  lowland  in  the  west,  and  with  its 
chief  tributaries,  the  X^  on  the  left  and  the  Rupel  on  the  right, 
forms  the  waterway  of  the  plain.  A  widespread  canal  system 
unites  these  natural  channels  of  communication. 

5.  Climate  and  Landaoape. — Belgium  has  a  climate  which 
resembles  that  of  England  opposite  to  it  in  the  same  latitude,  but 
which  is  more  continental  or  excessive.  The  lowland  of  the  north 
is  foggy  and  damp,  like  Holland  ;  the  higher  country  south  and  east 
has  clearer  skies. 

The  plain  of  the  north  and  west  is  characterised  by  its  cultivated 
fields  and  gardens,  the  hilly  region  of  the  south  and  east  by  its  forests, 
pastoral  valleys,  and  mines  ;  but  along  the  broad  borderlimd  between 
Belgium  and  Holland  there  extends  the  unfertile  district  called  the 
Campine  or  Kempen,  covered  with  marshes  and  barren  sandy  heath. 
Through  this  waste  has  been  cut  the  Campine  Canal,  which  unites 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  and  Maas. 

6.  People, — Belgium,  with  its  5^  millions  of  inhabitants,  is 
one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  countries  of  the  world,  only  equalled 
in  this  respect  by  some  parts  of  the  plain  of  China,  or  of  the  valley 
of  the  Gkinges  in  India,  a  result  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  com- 
bination of  natural  facilities  for  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade, 
within  its  limits.  About  57  per  cent,  or  more  than  half  of  the 
people,  are  FlernvngB,  a  branch  of  the  Teutonic  feimily,  who  speak 
the  Flemish  form  of  Low  Qerman.  These  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  andVestem  plain.  About  42  per  cent,  the  people  of  the 
hilly  south  and  south-east,  are   WaUocne,  descendants  of  the  old 
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Gallic  BelgsB,  who  eyentoall j  became  Romanised,  espedaUy  in  their 
language,  which  ia  now  a  French  patois. 

Their  name  (in  Dutch  WcUfn)  shows  that,  like  the  Welsh,  Wallachians, 
etc,  they  were  *' foTeigners "  to  Ihe  Gennanic  peoples.  In  their  impulsive 
chancter,  dark  hair,  and  grey  eyes,  they  contrast  with  the  fair,  phlegmatic, 
earnest  Flemings. 

7.  Beligion  and  Education. — ^Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Belgium  are  Roman  Catholics,  though  complete  liberty  and  social 
equality  is  allowed  to  all  religious  confessions.  The  kingdom  is 
divided  into  six  dioceses — ^the  Archbishopric  of  Malines,  and  the 
Bishoprics  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Li^,  Namur,  and  Toumay.  Educa- 
tion  is  not  yet  generally  diffused  through  the  population,  and  is 
almost  eiitirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  there 
being  no  compulsory  law  of  education  in  Belgium.  There  are  State 
universities  at  Brusselsy  Ghent,  and  Lt^e,  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
university  of  Lnuvain  has  by  feir  the  largest  number  of  students. 

During  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  French  in  Napoleon's  time, 
the  official  use  of  the  Flemish  language  was  forbidden,  and  it  is  only  since 
1880  that  this  national  form  of  speech  and  its  literature  have  been  reviving. 
French  is  the  language  of  the  Court  and  of  Uie  higher  classes,  and  the  facili- 
ties for  the  introduction  of  French  literature  hinder  the  development  of  a 
national  one. 

8.  Products  and  Industries. — About  a  fourth  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Belgium  are  occupied  in  agriculture.  Besides  wheat, 
rye,  and  oats,  hops  are  cultivated  on  a  laige  scale,  for  export  chiefly 
to  France  and  England.  Beetroot  for  the  sugar-fjEu^tories,  of  which 
there  are  over  a  hundred  in  the  country,  is  also  a  large  crop,  and 
flax  is  largely  grown  in  the  Flemish  lowlands. 

Two  great  coalfields  extend  across  the  central  part  of  the 
country  from  west  to  east,  along  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse  and  its 
tribute^  the  Sambre,  and  from  these  nearly  fifteen  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  are  mined  every  year.  In  proportion  to  its  area,  Belgium 
produces  more  coal  than  even  the  British  Isles.  Irmi  is  obtained  in 
smaller  proportion,  but  still  in  large  quantity,  as  well  as  lead  and 
zinc,  and  Bielgium  has  more  than  2000  stone  quarries. 

9.  Along  the  line  of  the  coalfields  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  lie  the  great 
iron  towns  of  LUge,  where  about  20,000  men  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  arms  and  cannon ;  of  Seraii%g,  near  it,  where  machinery  is  foiged  on  an 
almost  equal  scale ;  Namwr,  CharUroi,  and  Mcfiu.  Manufactures  of  various 
kinds  employ  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  population.  The  oldest  industry  is 
that  of  iinen-weaving,  which  is  still  the  characteristic  one  of  all  the  towns  in 
the  west  of  the  lowland — Ohent  (or  Gand)  and  Adlst  (Alost),  Toumay  (where 
the  so-called  Brussels  carpets  are  made),  Kortryk  (Courtrai),  RofUSidoBre,  and 
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BrUffge  (Bruges^).    Ghent  is  also  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manniactuTes. 
Lace- weaving  is  characteristic  of  Bnuaels  and  Mecheln  (Malines). 

10.  Brussels,  the  capital  (348,000),  near  the  centre  of  the 
country,  is  a  second  Paris,  with  its  boulevards,  palaces,  monuments, 
and  galleries.  The  commerce  of  the  country,  however,  flows 
through  Antwerp  (150,000),  the  great  seaport  town  and  fortress  of 
Belgium,  on  the  Scheldt,  towards  which  railways  converge  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Belgium  has  a  mnch  greater  extent  of  railway  in  proportion  to  its  area 
than  any  other  European  country.  Through  the  fortress  of  Ostend,  the  only 
place  of  importance  on  the  North  Sea  coast,  almost  all  the  direct  traffic  with 
England  passes,  and  it  is  the  head -quarters  of  the  Belgian  cod  and  herring 
fisheries.  The  field  of  WcUerloo  lies  twelve  miles  south  of  Brussels.  Spa, 
formerly  much  frequented  for  its  mineral  waters,  is  near  the  German  firontier 
on  the  east. 

11.  Gtoyernment  and  Folitioal  DivlsionB. — The  consti- 
tution of  Belgium,  the  most  recently  made  regal  state  of  the  Conti- 
nent, dates  from  1831.  By  this  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
King,  a  Chamber  of  Representatives  chosen  according  to  population, 
one  for  every  40,000,  and  a  Senate,  also  elected  by  the  people. 
The  executive  power  lies  in  the  king  and  a  responsible  ministry. 

The  provincial  divisions  of  the  country  are  as  follows  : — 

C  Brabant  (South  Brabant). 
Antwerp. 

Limburg  (Belgian  Limbuig). 
West  Flanders. 
East  Flanders. 

{Hainaut  or  Hennegau. 
Namur. 
Luxemburg  (Belgian  Luxemburg). 
Liege  (Liittich). 


n.   THE  BOMAiriC  STATES. 

To  these  belong  especially  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  with 
Bomania,  till  recently  a  vassal  state  of  Turkey. 

1.— FRANCE. 

I.  France  occupies  the  narrowest  part  of  the  great  western  pen- 
insula of  the  European  continent  between  the  Mediterranean,  where 

1  ss  Bridges,  there  being  54  of  them  in  the  town ;  a  yenerahle  but  half-deserted 
place,  once  tixe  metropolis  of  the  world's  commerce. 


Chiefly 
Flemish. 
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the  Golfe  da  Lion  rnns  into  the  land,  and  the  Atlantic  whidi 
invades  the  continent  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  English  GhanneL 
Ab  hoth  coasts  have  many  harboors,  the  situation  between  two  seas 
is  a  very  advantageous  one.  In  extent  (204,000  square  miles)  it  is 
fully  three  and  a  half  times  larger  than  England,  measuring  aboat 
600  miles  each  way  across  it     Most  of  its  frontiers  are  natoraL 

The  AtUmtlc  washes  it  in  the  west  and  north-west ;  the  Meditenanean  in 
the  soath-east ;  on  the  south  the  high  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees  rises  between  it 
and  Spain ;  on  the  east  the  Alps  and  Jnia  separate  it  firom  Italy  and  Switxer- 
land,  and  part  of  the  Voeges  mountains  fonns  the  boundary  towards  Gennany. 
On  the  north-east  alone  Uie  political  limit  towards  Germany  and  Belgium  is 
artificially  drawn,  and  has  to  be  guarded  by  a  line  of  fortresses.  Since  1768, 
France  has  held  the  Mediterranean  island  of  Coniea^  a  rugged  pyramid  of 
forest-oovered  mountains,  a  little  more  than  half  the  extent  of  ToiUiire. 

2.  Belief. — ^Within  Fiance  the  long  curve  of  the  (/svemiet 
MouiUavM  in  the  sonth-east,  prolonged  northward  by  the  CdU^cTf 
the  Plat€au  of  Langres^  and  the  Fos^ss,  determines  the  slope  of  the 
country.  Between  them  and  the  Alp$  lies  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  with  a  southward  feJl  to  the  Meditenanean.  But  these  high, 
lands,  ramifying  outward  with  gentler  descent  to  north  and  west^ 
give  direction  to  the  drainage  of  the  longer  slope  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Channel,  and  the  North  Sea. 

MofU  BlanCf  the  highest  point  of  Europe,  rises  within  France,  near  the 
point  of  union  of  its  boundary  with  that  of  ItiJy  and  Switserland ;  the  Pie  de 
NelhoUt  the  highest  point  of  the  Pyrennean  barrier,  stands  just  outside  the 
boundi^  on  the  Spanish  side ;  centrally  in  the  country,  the  highest  point  is 
Mont  Dore  (Puy  de  Sancy)  in  the  volcanic  group  of  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
embraced  by  the  curve  of  the  Cevennes.  The  lowlands  of  France  are  not  level 
plains  like  those  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  but  for  the  most  part  undulating 
districts ;  they  lie  along  the  Atlantic  border  (excepting  where  the  heights  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany  run  out  into  the  ocean)  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
valley  of  the  Rhone. 

3.  Biyera. — The  main  direction  of  the  drainage  of  France  is 
from  south-east  to  north-west  over  the  long  slope  of  the  land.  The 
Oaronney  receiving  the  numerous  gtwet,  as  the  streams  from  the 
Pyrenees  are  called,  and  its  tributary  the  Dordogne,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne,  forming  the  estuary  of  the  Oironde  in  the  south  ; 
the  Loir»f  curving  through  the  centre  of  the  country  from  the 
Cevennes  to  the  Atlantic, — ^the  longest  river  of  France  ;  the  Stine^ 
from  the  COte-d'or,  flowing  north-west  to  the  English  Channel ;  and 
the  MeuMf  from  the  Voeges,  passing  out  to  join  the  Rhine  in  the 
Netherlands — are  all  navigable  rivers,  forming  with  their  tributaries 
the  natural  waterways  of  France,  which  possesses  a  river  navigation 
of  about  5500  miles.  The  great  southern  river,  the  BhonSf  from 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  receiving  its  chief  tributary,  the  SaoMy 
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from  the  southern  Yosges,  is  comparatively  valueless  to  navigation 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  current. 

About  160  canals  unite  the  varionB  river  basins  or  pass  laterally  along 
the  nnnayigable  portions  of  the  rivers.  Among  the  more  imix>rtant  of 
these  may  be  noted  the  MoTne-Bhine  Canal,  the  longest  in  the  French  system, 
which  joins  the  Bhine  above  Strasbnig  over  the  Vosges  with  the  Mame,  a 
tributary  of  the  Seine,  which  falls  into  that  river  above  Paris :  and  the  Oantd 
du  Midi,  or  the  sonthem  canal,  completed  in  1668,  which  joins  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  from  the  ba^  of  the  Garonne  to  the  Qulf  of  Lions. 

4.  Climate  and  Landscape. — Occupying  a  middle  position 
between  northern  and  southern  Europe,  France  enjoys  one  of  the 
finest  climates  of  the  continent  Towards  the  north-east  it  becomes 
more  continental,  towards  the  north-west  more  maritime  and  liker 
that  of  southern  England  ;  in  the  warm  south  the  hot  winds  from 
the  African  deserts  may  occasionally  be  felt,  and  in  contrast  to  these, 
in  the  Rhone  valley,  the  chilly  north-east  wind  known  as  the 
Mistral  at  times  descends  from  the  Alpine  heights  with  great 
violence  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  within  the  area  of 
the  westerly  winds. 

At  Paris  the  temperature  of  the  coldest  winter  month  is  scarcely  above 
the  average  of  London  at  the  same  time,  though  the  summer  heat  exceeds  that 
of  London  by  an  average  of  three  or  four  degrees.  The  dlstribntion  of  climate 
is,  however,  best  indicated  by  the  limits  of  the  growth  of  some  of  the  more 
important  products  :  thus,  the  region  in  which  the  oil- yielding  olive  flourishes 
lies  south-east  of  the  Cevennes,  across  the  valley  of  the  Rhone ;  maize  extends 
northward  to  a  line  drawn*  diagonally  across  France,  from  the  Gironde  estuary 
to  the  Rhine  north  of  Strasbuig ;  the  vine  finds  its  northern  limit  in  a  parallel 
line  drawn  from  above  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  to  where  the  Meuse  leaves  the 
country ;  and  all  the  remaining  north-western  maritime  region  nearest  Eng- 
land may  be  called  the  vtheat  region  of  France. 

5.  Very  few  parts  of  the  country  are  not  adapted  for  cultivation  ; 
only  some  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Landes,  and  of  the  Vosges,  can 
be  thus  characterised.  The  destruction  of  natural  timber  in  France 
within  the  pe^t  two  centuries  has  been  enormous,  and  it  is  only  in 
comparatively  recent  years  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  forests  and  to  planting. 

It  is  estimated  that  now  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  surface  is  wooded, 
the  most  extensive  remaining  forests  being  those  of  Orleans  and  Fontainebleau, 
between  the  northern  curve  of  the  Loire  and  Paris ;  of  the  hiUs  of  Var  in  the 
extreme  south-east ;  and  of  the  Jura  and  the  Vosges.  Much  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse,  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rhone,  is  covert  with  Tn^ffle 
oaks,  from  about  tiie  roots  of  which  enormous  quantities  of  this  fungus  are 
obtained.  The  western  promontory  of  Brittany  is  now  barest  of  all,  but  here, 
as  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  the  Cevennes,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps, 
replanting  has  begun.  The  vine  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  France  excepting  the 
north-western  departments ;  more  than  1400  varieties  of  grapes  are  recognised ; 
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the  finest  growths  being  those  of  Champagne  and  Bttrgundy  in  the  eaflEt»  and 
of  the  basin  of  the  Giionde  {Bordeaux)  in  the  south-west.  Wheat,  flax,  and 
beetroot  for  sugar,  are  the  staple  products  of  the  north ;  olives  of  the  eztrexxw 
south-east.  Apples  and  pears  are  widely  grown  in  Normandy  for  cider  and 
perry;  oranges,  citrons,  and  pomegranates  come  from  the  Meditenanean 
departoients.  But  throughout  the  country  the  subdivision  of  farms,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  law  of  succession,  and  the  small  number  of  landed  proprietors 
who  reside  on  their  estates,  have  checked  the  progress  of  agriculture.  In 
pastoral  wealth,  in  cattle  and  sheep  rearing,  France  is  far  behind  England  and 
Germany,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  it  is  mainly  dependent  for  its 
cavalry  horses  on  other  countries.  Among  the  larger  wild  animals  bears  are 
now  only  found  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees ;  the  older  forests,  however,  shelter 
tiie  wolf,  fox,  and  wild  boar. 

6.  People. — To  the  aboriginal  CeUic  peoples  of  France  came 
the  Romans,  chiefly  in  the  south  and  east ;  the  descendants  of  this 
intermixture  being  the  small  dark  and  lively  Frenchman  of  the 
south  ;  in  the  north,  in  some  degree,  the  Germanic  element  became 
interwoven  ;  hence  the  Frenchman  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  land 
partakes  more  of  the  character  of  his  neighbours,  is  taller,  blonde, 
blue-eyed,  and  less  volatile  than  the  southerner.  Hence  also  the 
old  division  of  the  Romanised  French  language  into  the  Langue  (Toe 
(or  Proven^l)  of  the  south  ;  and  the  Langue  d^oil  (or  Roman 
Walloon)  of  the  north,  from  which  the  many  dialects  now  spoken 
have  descended 

• 

The  CeUic  element  remains  almost  pure  in  Brittany,  and  in  the  allied 
Basque  of  the  western  Pyrenees.  ItcUiana  appear  in  the  south-east,  Flemingt 
on  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  Qermana  towards  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  though,  in 
this  direction,  the  boundary  drawn  along  the  Vosges  and  round  Lorraine  since 
the  war  of  1871  follows  as  nearly  as  possible  the  meeting  points  of  the  Ger- 
man and  French  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  With  its  86^  millions  of 
inhabitants,  France  belongs  to  the  best  peopled  region  of  Europe,  but  its 
population  has  not  exhibited  the  same  rate  of  increase  as  other  European 
lands  during  the  present  century. 

7.  Beligioii  and  EduoaUon. — France  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
coimtry.  Protestants  form  but  a  small  proportion,  and  are  most 
numerous  in  the  south-west  between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees. 
Public  education  is  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  the  (Jovem- 
ment,  and  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Of  the  whole  adult 
population  it  was  found  in  1872  that  more  than  a  third  were 
unable  to  read  or  write.  But  the  distribution  of  education  is  very 
unequal  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  shows  a  very  remark- 
able gradation  from  advancement  to  extreme  backwardness  in  the 
direction  from  the  districts  which  lie  nearest  to  Germany  towards 
the  Atlantic  coast-lands  of  the  west  and  south-west,  in  which 
education  is  most  deficient  of  alL 
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The  UniyeTBity  of  France,  vMch  has  academies  in  the  chief  towns,  pro- 
vides for  higher  education  in  letters,  science,  law,  theology,  and  medicine. 
From  its  graceful  ease  the  French  language  has  become  almost  uniyersally 
current  among  the  higher  classes  of  all  nations  of  Europe,  and  French  litera- 
ture is  the  most  universally  circulated  of  alL  In  a  still  greater  degree, 
however,  than  through  its  language,  France  (through  its  capital,  Paris),  roles 
the  higher  classes  of  other  nations  by  its.  fashions,  that  is,  through  the  vary- 
ing forms  .of  dress  adopted  in  its  capital  and  eagerly  copied  by  the  outer 
world. 

In  almost  all  the  sciences  France  has  representative  men  of  high  standing. 
Bravery,  ingenuity,  and  liveliness  characterise  the  nation ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  in  impulsiveness  and  inconstancy,  and  in  a  love  of  pleasure  which 
passes  to  extreme  frivolity,  the  French  contrast  strongly  with  the  earnest 
Germans. 

8.  Industries  and  Trade. — ^Agricultural  and  pastoral  pur- 
suits occupy  the  larger  share  of  the  people  of  France,  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  agricultural  wealth  being,  as  before  said,  the 
vine  and  its  wines.  The  trade  of  the  Champagne  wine  district 
centres  at  Reims  and  Chcdoji^sur-Mame,  east  of  Paris  ;  that  of  the 
Burgundy  wines  at  Dijon,  in  the  Saone  valley,  on  the  east ;  that 
of  the  Gironde  wines,  or  claret,  at  Bordeava,  on  the  south-west. 
The  subsidiary  products  of  vinegar  and  brandy  are  made  most 
largely,  the  one  at  Orleans,  on  the  Loire,  the  other  at  Cognac,  a 
small  town  on  the  Charente,  north  of  Bordeaux. 

Textile  manufactures  are  the  most  important  of  the  mechanical  industries 
of  France.  Lyons,  the  second  city  of  France,  in  population  (343,000),  at  the 
junction  of  the  Saone  with  the  Rhone,  is  the  centre  of  the  silk-growing  region 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  siXk  manvfactures,  in  which  the  country  stands 
unrivalled.  SL  Etievme,  south-west  of  Lyons,  comes  second  to  it  in  this 
mannfacture,  after  which  come  Nimes,  near  the  delta  of  the  Rhone,  Tours,  on 
the  Loire,  and  Paris,  Inland  trade  and  manufactures  in  the  south  are  most 
active  at  ancient  Toulouse,  on  the  Garonne,  and  at  MorUpellier,  near  the 
Rhone  delta.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  manufactures  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  northern  •  region.  Foremost  among  these  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  north  stands  LUle,  the  fourth  city  in  point  of  size  in  France 
(163,000),  with  its  neighbour  towns  of  Roubaix  and  Towrcoi'ng,  still  nearer 
the  Belgian  manufactming  region ;  and  Carribrai,^  Douai,  Valenciennes,  and 
SL  Quentin,  south-east  of  it ;  Rotten,  on  the  Seine  in  Normandy,  and  Amiens, 
on  the  Somme,  between  Rouen  and  Lille,  Reims,  in  the  Champagne  district, 
Sedan,  on  the  Ardennes,  and  Nancy,  in  French  Lorraine,  still  farther  east, 
are  the  other  chief  manufacturing  towns  of  the  northern  region.  Le  Mans, 
on  the  Sarthe,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Lower  Loire,  Angers  on  the 
Loire,  and  Rennes  north-west  of  it,  are  more  southern  woollen  and  cotton 
manTtfacturing  centres.    Paris  mannfactures  costly  shawls.    . 

At  Sevres,  south-west  of  Paris,  are  the  chief  porcelain  factories,  which 
give  the  models  and  take  the  lead  in  this  industry.  Limoges,  on  the  Yienne, 
a  southern  tributary  of  the  Loire,  is  also  a  noted  centre  of  porcelain  manu- 
facture. Olass  is  very  extensively  made  in  the  northern  departments.  Paris 
itself  excels  in  every  kind  of  luxurious  and  fanciful  manufacture.    Besan^on, 

1  Whence  oombrie. 
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the  largeat  town  near  tlie  frontier  of  Switzerland,  is  a  great  depot  for  the 
produce  of  the  French  half  of  that  country,  and  manufactures  watches 
largely. 

9.  The  mining  industries  of  France,  though  on  a  limited  scale  in  oom« 
paiison  with  those  of  England,  are  still  very  considerable.  Coal  is  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  basin  of  Valenciennes^  which  continues  the  Belgian  coalfield 
on  the  north,  ftom.  the  basin  of  the  Loire  and  Rhone,  and  from  that  of 
Creuzotf  on  the  south  of  the  heights  of  the  Cdte  d*or.  Though  more  than  17 
millions  of  tons  are  annually  mined,  the  supply  is  insufficient  for  the  wants 
of  France,  which  imports  coal  laiigely  ftom  Belgium,  Germany,  and  England. 
Iron  occurs  in  eleven  districts  and  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  generally  lies 
distant  ftom  the  friel  necessary  to  smelt  it,  so  that  this  metal  must  also  be 
imported  in  laige  quantity.  SL  EUenne,  south-west  of  Lyons,  is  the  most 
noted  centre  of  the  French  hardware  manufactures,  especially  of  chassepot 
guns  and  machinery;  Le  Creuxot^  in  the  midst  of  its  coal  basin,  has  also 
noted  ironworks. 

10.  The  trade  of  France  is  only  inferior  to  tliat  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States ;  the  position  of  the  country,  with  coasts  on  three  of  the  most  frequented 
seas,  is  exceedingly  favourable  to  its  commerce,  which  is  further  aided  by 
nearly  18,000  miles  of  railway.  The  great  seats  of  maritime  traffic  with  aU 
the  world  are  ManeUle^  on  the  Mediterranean  coast ;  Bordeaux  and  NanUs^ 
with  SL  Namvn^  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  Le  Hanre  (at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine),  Boulogne^  Calais^  and  Dunherjue,  on  the  English  ChanneL 
All  of  these  may  in  a  sense  be  called  the  harbours  of  the  central  point  of  the 
life  of  the  state,  luxurious  Paris,  which  has  grown  out  fr^m  the  original 
settlement  of  the  Celtic  Parisii,  which  Ceasar  found  on  the  island  of  the  Seine, 
to  be  the  second  city  of  Europe,  with  nearly  two  millions  of  inhabitants. 

11.  The  naval  arsenals  of  France,  dockyards,  and  stations  of  the  fleet,  are 
at  Cherbourg  and  Brestf  on  the  north-west  coast;  VOrieni  and  Rochsfort 
(south  of  La  Rochelle),  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  Toulon,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Nice  and  Cannes,  on  the  Riviera,  are  favourite  winter  resorts. 
France  has  more  than  100  fortified  places ;  indeed  almost  every  town  along 
the  northern  and  north-eastern  border  is  a  fortress.  Brian^on,  the  highest 
town  in  the  country,  in  the  Alps,  south  of  the  pass  of  Mont  Cenis  into  Italy, 
is  the  chief  arsenal  and  deix>t  of  this  mountain  barrier,  and  is  considereid 
impregnable. 

12.  Government  and  Folitioal  Divlsiona — By  the  latest 
of  the  fr^uent  political  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
great  Revolution  (1789),  France  was  proclaimed  a  Republic.  Its 
present  constitution  dates  from  1875,  and  vests  the  l^islative 
power  in  an  assembly  of  two  houses,  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a 
Senate.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a  chief  magistrate,  called 
the  President  of  the  Repu))lic,  controlled  by  a  responsible  ministry. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  France  was  divided  into  provinces, 
which  bore  the  names  of  the  separate  territories  out  of  which  the 
state  had  been  gradually  built  up.  These  are  accordingly  of  much 
greater  historical  interest  than  the  later  division  into  87  depart- 
ments, which  are  almost  universally  named  after  the  river  basins  in 
which  they  lie.  The  provincial  names  are  also  those  which  are 
still  most  in  use  in  ordinary  life  in  France. 
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The  following  are  the  proyinces,  with  the  dates  of  their  incor- 
poration as  parts  of  France,  and  the  departments  they  include  : — 

1,  lie  de  France^  the  original  kernel  of  the  state  round 
Paris. 
(Departments — Seine,  Seine  et  Oise,  Seine  et  Mame, 
Oise,  Aisne). 
11.  Champagne  (part  of  France  since  1285) ;  to  the  east  of 
the  former  (Ardennes,  Mame,  Haute-Mame,  Aube). 
III.  Lorraine    (since    1766),    east    of    Champagne    (Meuse, 
Meurthe  et  Moselle,  Yosges,  and  territory  of  Belfort). 
rV.  Flanders  (since  1677),  on  the  border  of  Belgium  (Nord). 
y.  Artois  (since  1640),  on  the  Channel  (Pas  de  Calais). 
VI.  Picardy  (original),  adjoining  He  de  France  on  N.  (Somme). 
VIL  NormandAf    (srace    1203),   along    the    Channel  (Seine- 

inf^rieure,  Eure,  Calvados,  La  Manche,  Ome). 
YIII.  BrUixmy  (since  1532),  the  western  peninsula  (Finist^re, 
Morbihan,   C6te8-du-Nord,   Ille  et   Vilaine,  Loire- 
inf^rieure). 
IX.  PoUou  (since  1375),  south-east  of  Brittany  (Vend^,  Deux- 

S^vres,  Vienne). 
X.  Anjou  (since  1202)    north  of  Poitou,  across  the  Loire 

(Maine  et  Loire). 
XL  Maine   (since    1202),  between   Anjou    and    Normandy 

(Mayenne,  Sarthe). 
XII.  Angovmois,  Aunis,  and  Saintonge  (srace  1242),  south  of 
Poitou,  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay   (Charente  and 
Charente-infdrieure). 

XIII.  Towraina  (since  1256),  across  the  Loire,  east  of  Anjou 

(Indre  et  Loire). 

XIV.  OrUdns^  (original),  south  of  lie  de  France  (Loire  et  Cher, 

Eure  et  Loire,  Loiret). 
XV.  Nivemais  (since  1707),  south-east  of  Orleans  (Nifevre). 
XVI.  Bourbonnms  (since  1559),  south  of  Nivemais  (Allier). 
XVII.  Marche  (since  1531),  south-west  of  Bourbonnais  (Creuse). 
XVIII.  Berri  (since  1100),  between  Marche  and  Orleans  (Cher, 
Indre). 
XIX.  Limousin  (since   1369),  south-west   of  Marche  (Haute- 
Vienne  and  Corr^ze). 
XX.  Auvergne  (since  1531),  west  of  Limousin  (Cantal,  Puy-de- 
D6me). 
XXI.  Lyonnais  (since  1307),  north-east  of  Auveigne  (Loire, 
Bhone). 

1  From  its  capital  AureUawum,  named  fh>m  Boman  Emperor  Anreliua. 
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XXII.  Burgundy  (since  1476),  soutli  of  Champagne  (Ain,  Saone 

et  Loire,  Cote  d'or,  Yonne). 
XXIII.  Franche  Comt4^  (since  1674),  nearest  Switzerland  (Haute- 

Sa6ne,  Jura,  Doubs). 
XXIY.  Dauphin^  {foxLC^  1349),  between  tbe  Alps  and  the  Bhone 
Channel  (Is^re,  Drome,  Hautes-AIpes). 
XXV.  Savoie  (since  1860),  south  of  Lake  of  Qeneva  (Savoie, 
Haute-Savoie). 
XXYI.  Languedoc  (since  1271),  along  the  Mediterranean,  west  of 
the   Rhone   (Ard^che,   Haute-Loire,  Lozere,  Gard, 
H^rault,  Tarn,  Haute-Qaronne,  Aude). 
XXYII.  Ouyenne  (since  1453),  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  south- 
west (Aveyron,  Lot,  Dordogne,  Tarn  et  Qaronne, 
Lot  et  Garonne,  Gironde). 
XXYIII.  Gatcogne  (since  1453),  in  the  south-west,  old  Agmtaifie 

(Landes,  Gers,  Hautes-Pyr^n^es). 
XXIX.  B^am  and  Navarre  (since  1607)  (Basses  Pyr^n^es). 
XXX.  Foix  (since  1607)  next  Spain,  in  the  south  (Ari^). 
XXXI.  BoumUon  (since    1642),   in    the    south-east   (Pyrdn^es- 
Orientales). 
XXXII.  Avignon,  Vermaissiny  and  Orange  (since  1791),  near  the 

Rhone-delta  (Yaucluse). 
XXXIII.  Provence,  Roman  Pravinda  (since  1245),  in  the  south- 
east along   the  Mediterranean  (Bouches-du-Rhdne, 
Basses-Alpes,  Yar,  Alpes-Maritimes). 
XXXI Y.  Corsica  (since  1796),  in  the  Mediterranean  (Corse). 

THE  PYRENJEAN  OR  IBERLAJ^*  PENINSULA.  ' 

We  shall  first  consider  the  physical  characteristics  and  the 
population  of  this  Peninsula  as  a  whole,  and  afterwards  describe 
separately  the  government,  productions,  etc.,  of  each  of  the  two 
countries  (Spain  and  Portugal)  which  occupy  it 

1.  Extent. — :This  most  westerly  of  the  southern  peninsulas  of 
Europe,  pushed  out  like  a  great  buttress  into  the  ocean  (228,000 
square  miles),  is  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  England,  or  is  larger 
than  the  German  Empire  or  France,  and  somewhat  less  than  Austria- 
Hungary. 

From  north  to  soath  and  from  east  to  west  the  irregular  square  of  the 
Peninsula,  which  was  compared  in  old  times  to  a  bull's  hide  in  shape,  is  about 
500  miles. 

1  =  Free  country  of  Baiigundy. 
s  From  the  ancient  name  Iberia,  given  from  the  Ibenia  or  Ebro  rlyer. 
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2.  Belie£ — The  whole  Peninsula  is  a  plateau  and  mountain  land, 
the  most  extensive  and  continuous  if  not  the  loftiest  in  Europe. 

On  its  northern  side  rise  the  Pyrenees  (11,168  ft)  and  the  CantaJbrian  or 
Asiwrian  Mountains  (summit  PeBa  Vieja,  8740  ft),  the  ramifications  of 
which  may  be  said  to  extend  to  Cape  Finisterre  in  the  west  In  a  direction 
generally  parallel  to  those  farther  south,  beyond  the  valleys  of  the  Ebro  and 
Duero^  rise  the  ranges  of  the  Sierra  de  Cfuadarrama  (7900  ft),  de  Oredoa,  de 
Onto,  and  da  Estrella,  terminating  at  the  cape  called  the  Bock  of  lisbon, 
which  shuts  in  the  estuary  of  the  Tagos.  In  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Tagos  and  Guadiana,  are  the  MowiUaina  of  Toledo 
and  the  Sierraa  de  Ouadalupe  and  Mamede  continuing  them  westward. 
Next  southward,  with  the  same  east  and  west  direction,  tiie  Sierra  Morena 
and  its  outliers  may  be  said  to  reach  across  the  country  from  Capo  de  la  N4o 
on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Sierra  de  Monchique,  which  forms  Cape  St 
Vincent,  the  south-western  comer  of  the  quadrangle.  In  the  line  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  prolonged  eastward  are  noticed  the  three  iahinds  of  Ivi9a,  Majorca,  and 
Minorca.  Lastly,  along  the  south  coast  rises  the  Sierra  Nernxda  and  its 
tributary  ranges  between  the  Capes  of  Grata  and  Palos  on  the  south-east,  and 
those  of  Trafalgar,  Tarifa,  and  Gibraltar  on  the  extreme  south,  facing  the 
strait  which  leads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean.  Mulahacem^  the 
sommit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  peninsula 
(11,680  ft.),  higher  even  than  the  summit  of  the  I^rrenees,  and  supplying 
from  its  snowy  cap  the  most  southerly  glaciers  of  Europe.  Nearly  half  of 
the  area  of  the  Peninsula,  in  the  central  region  between  these  ranges,  is  high, 
bare,  monotonous  table-land,  the  most  important  sections  of  which  are  named 
the  Plateau  of  Old  Castile  and  Leon,  or  that  which  extends  between  the 
Cantabrian  Moxmtains  and  the  Guadairama ;  and  of  New  Castile  and  Estre^ 
fnadura,  between  the  Guadarrama  and  Morena.  The  city  of  Valladolid  stands 
near  the  middle  of  the  former  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  2220  feet  above  the 
sea.     Madrid,  the  capital,  on  l&e  latter,  is  2180  feet 

The  only  lowlands  of  the  Peninsula  which  are  of  any  considerable  extent 
occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wUley  of  the  Ebro  in  the  north-east ;  and  as  the 
jilain  of  Seville  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir  in  the  south-west ;  this 
plain  has  the  CampiHa  ot  Cordova  at  its  upper  end  and  the  saline  swamp  land 
named  the  Marisma^  which  extends  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  the 
lower,  shut  out  from  the  sea  by  the  great  sand-dunes  called  the  Arernas  Oordas. 
8.  About  two-fifths  of  the  coast-line  of  the  Peninsula  lies  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, three-fifths  &ce  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  north  coast  is 
almost  everywhere  steep,  its  high  broken  rocks  being  beaten  by  the  waves  of 
the  stormy  bay,  and  is  all  but  inaccessible  to  ships,  excepting  in  the  deep 
inlets  or  rias,  which  recall  the  northern  fiords.  The  northern  part  of  the  west 
coast  is  also  bold  and  rocky,  with  deep  inlets  such  as  those  of  PotUevedra  and 
Vigo,  Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Minho  it  becomes  a  broad  sandy  strand,  and 
from  that  passes  to  marsh  lands  with  stagnant  pools,  frt)m  which  much  salt  is 
obtained.  Between  the  Estuary  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Bay  of  Setubal  rise 
the  phalk  heights  of  Arraibida,  which  terminate  at  the  high  point  called  Cape 
Espichel.  Beyond  this  lies  the  coast  plain  of  Aletnt^o,  which  is  terminated 
in  the  south  by  the  high  coast  of  Cape  St  Vincent  The  south  coast  round 
by  the  sand-dunes  of  the  plain  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  the  famous  Bay  of 
Cadiz  is  lower  again.  From  the  high  Cape  Trafalgar  past  the  south-west  point 
of  Europe  by  the  Jtock  of  OibraUar  to  Cape  de  Gata  steep  shores  interchange 
with  more  level  strand.  The  steppe-like  Campo  de  Cartagena  beyond  Cape 
Gata  includes  the  Mar  Menor,  a  large  coast  lagoon  fourteen  miles  long,  past 
which  the  east  coast  forms  high  japped  capes.     Beyond  Cape  de  N&o  begins 
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the  stormy  Bay  of  Valencia,  feared  by  saflon,  bordered  by  the  cnltiTBted 
Plana.  Again  a  yaried  coast  follows ;  then  the  low  lagoon-covered  Delta  qf 
the  Ebro  pushes  oat  into  the  sea,  and  beyond  that  is  the  high  coast  framed  by 
the  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees. 

4.  Bivera. — ^From  the  parallel  east  and  west  direction  of  the 
lines  of  heights  on  the  Peninsula  it  follows  that  all  the  important 
riven  take  these  directions.  The  longer  slope  and  the  greater  nnm- 
ber  of  the  rivers  flow  west  to  the  Atlantic,  a  smaller  number  east- 
ward to  the  Mediterranean.  The  great  general  height  of  the  land 
from  which  they  have  to  descend  gives  them  a  rapid  course,  gener- 
ally over  rocky  beds.  They  are  also  sabject  to  great  changes  of 
level  in  winter  floods  and  summer  droughts,  so  that  in  general  they 
neither  serve  well  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  land  nor  that  of 
navigation. 

To  the  eastern  system  belongs  the  Ebro,  which  gathers  its  supplies  from  the 
Pyrenees,and  fromtheeastem  descentof  theplateau  of  Old  Castile.  The  QuadaJL- 
amioTj  Jwxw,  and  Segwra  are  the  other  important  rivers  of  the  eastern  watershed. 
The  MinhOf  Duero,  Tagite,  Ouadiana,^  and  Ouadalquivir  drain  the  western 
valleys  which  are  formed  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  Tagut,  the  laigest  river  of  the  Peninsula,  the  estuary  of  which  forms  such 
a  magnificent  harbour,  is  only  navigable  for  seventy  miles  above  its  estuary  (to 
Abrantes).  The  Guadalquivir,  though  the  shortest  of  the  larger  streams,  is  the 
most  important  on  account  of  its  fulness  and  its  coune  through  the  most 
extensive  lowland  of  the  Peninsula.  The  effect  of  the  tide  in  it  is  felt  for 
several  leagues  above  Seville,  to  which  city  it  is  navigable^  eighty  miles  from 
the  sea.  j^m  its  rapid  upper  course  and  sluggish  flow  oyer  the  plains  beneath, 
its  waters  overflow  these  whenever  a  heavy  rain  falls  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 
The  Ebro  is  the  narrowest  and  shallowest  of  the  large  rivers,  chiefly  because  a 
number  of  canaU  are  drawn  off  ftt)m  it  for  irrigation  and  navigation.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  that  called  the  Imperial  Canal,  which  runs  jMirallel 
with  its  middle  course  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles.  This,  with  the  dmal  tU 
Oastilia,  which  extends  from  the  southern  slope  of  the  Cantabrian  mountains 
to  Yalladolid  near  the  Duero^  is  the  chief  artificial  waterway  of  the  Peninsula. 

5.  Climate  and  Landsoape. — ^From  the  extent  and  varied 
elevation  of  the  Peninsula  its  climate  and  aspect  are  very  diversified, 
but  the  greatest  contrasts,  from  temperate  to  almost  tropical,  are 
presented  in  the  direction  frt)m  north-west  to  south-east 

All  the  north-western  maritime  region  has  a  damp,  foggy,  and  rainy 
climate  (at  Coimbra  118  inches  of  rain  fall  in  the  year),  with  long  winters, 
during  which  cold  winds  blow  fh>m  the  snow-covered  mountains.  Hill  and 
dale  fdtemate  here  with  meadow-lands  watered  by  copious  streams  full  of  fish. 
Com,  wine,  and  wood,  fix)m  the  pine  on  the  heights  to  the  chestnut  and  apple 
beneath,  are  abundant.  The  middle  zone  of  the  great  bare  table-lands,  with 
wooded  mountains  between,  occupying  the  larger  part  of  the  Peninsula,  has  a 
pleasant  spring  and  autumn  climate;  chilly  winter  winds,  however,  sweep 

1  Quad,  of  frequent  occorrenoe  in  the  names  of  the  sonthem  Spsniah  rfveis,  lecalls 
the  oocQpation  of  the  ooontry  by  the  Moors.  It  is  the  equivilent  of  the  Atablo  WAdi 
s  xlver-Ded.    Thus,  Guadalquivir  »  Wadl-4d-&ebir,  or  large  river. 
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oyer  the  treeless  pUteaiu,  which  in  summer  are  bnmed  tip  by  the  hot  sun. 
At  Mudxid  the  pools  can  be  skated  over  almost  every  winter,  bnt  in  Jnne 
and  Jnly  the  plains  of  New  Castile  ronnd  it  become  a  dusty  wilderness, 
without  water  or  any  green  vegetation,  and  over  all  hangs  the  haae  called 
the  caiina.  The  rain&ll  begins  to  be  scanty  here  (only  ten  inches  annually  at 
Madrid).  Pftstore,  with  com,  wine,  and  olives  in  the  lower  districts,  is 
characteristic  On  desoending  from  the  plateaus  the  almost  tropical  heat  and 
rich  vegetation  of  the  southern  zone  present  the  most  striking  contrasts.  Here 
the  winter  is  temperate,  the  spring  and  autumn  delightful ;  but  the  summer 
heat  is  almost  intolerable  to  northern  Europeans,  especially  when  the  hot  south 
wind  called  the  Solano  blows  from  the  African  deserts.  This  is  the  region 
of  the  orange  and  date,  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  rice. 

Portugal,  from  its  more  maritime  position,  is  exempt  from  the  dry  summer 
heat  of  the  interior  table-lands.  Snow  falls  abundanUy  on  its  northern  hills 
in  winter,  which  is  also  the  rainiest  season  of  its  lowlands,  but  it  never  is  seen 
in  the  extreme  south,  where  the  spring  begins  with  the  year  and  harvest  is 
over  by  midsummer. 

6.  The  northern  and  central  mountains  shelter  deer,  bears,  wolves,  and 
wild  goats.  The  Spanish  georpion  is  especially  abundant  in  the  Ebro  basin ; 
the  moufflon  or  wild  sheep  appears  in  the  mountains  of  the  south  ;  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  has  its  Bariwry  apes  ;  ihejlamingo  nests  in  the  lower  Guadalquivir ; 
and  the  ehamdeon  is  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malaga. 

7.  People* — The  basis  of  the  populatioiL  of  the  whole  Peninsula 
(now  nearly  21,000,000)  is  that  of  the  old  Celtic  Iberians,  modified 
by  the  admixture  of  Phosnicianf  Romany  Germanic,  and  Moorish 
(Arab)  invaders,  who  frx)m  time  to  time  gained  ascendency  in  the 
land  and  became  intermixed  with  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

A  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  Iberians  is  found  in  the  brave  and  independent 
Basques  (500,000)  of  the  northern  Cantabrian  mountain  region ;  a  residue  of  the 
Gothic  invaders  live  in  the  mountaios  south  of  the  Duero ;  and  much  Arabian 
blood  is  still  traceable  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and  eastern  coast-lands. 
The  Bomans,  however,  gave  their  language  to  the  Peninsula.  Both  the  rich  and 
soft  Spanish  or  Castilian  and  the  more  nasal  Portuguese  are  daughters  of 
Latin,  bnt  the  antipathy  which  long  prevailed  between  the  branches  of  the 
inhabitants  speaking  these  sister  tongues  has  served  to  keep  them  separate  and 
dissimilar.  The  language  of  the  Basques  of  the  north  (called  by  them  JBtiscara) 
is  peculiarly  their  own.  The  Grallegos,  the  rude  but  honest  and  industrious 
people  of  the  north-western  province  of  Galida,  speak  a  dialect  which  is  not 
understood  by  the  Castilians,  and  which  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Portu- 
guese than  to  the  Spanish. 

8.  Beligion  and  Eduoation. — At  one  time  the  proudest 
and  most  opulent  of  the  States  of  Europe,  sharing  betwe^  them 
the  empire  of  the  world,  Spain  and  Portugal  had  lapsed  before  the 
beginning  of  this  century  into  stagnation  and  apathy,  in  which  ease 
and  squalor  seemed  to  be  preferred  to  labour  and  affluence.  Since 
that  date,  however,  the  Peninsula  has  again  been  throwing  q^  its 
lethargy,  promoting  education  and  industry,  and  advancing  to  a 
more  heal^y  condition.  Still,  the  mass  of  the  population  in  both 
States  remain  in  extreme  ignorance  and  bigotry.    The  Boman 
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Catholic  is  the  leligion  of  the  Peninsula,  and  little  toleration  is  as 
yet  shown  to  other  creeds. 

At  the  head  of  the  Church  in  Spam  stands  the  Archbishop  of  TiiUdo  ;  the 
Portugaese  Church  is  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "  Patriarch  "  of  Lubtm. 
Spain  has  ten  nniversities — at  Madrid,  Santiago^  Barcelona,  Chranada^  Seville, 
Valencia,  FaUadoUd,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  and  Sa/ragosea  (Zaragoza).  Portn- 
gal*8  only  nniversity  is  at  CoimbrcL 

2.— SPAIN. 

9.  All  except  the  south-western  sixth  of  the  Peninsula  belongs 
to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  which  has  thus  an  area  (193,000  square 
miles)  nearly  three  and  a  half  times  that  of  England.  Spain  also 
includes  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  artificially<drawn  fixintier  towards  Portugal  is  guarded  by  the  foitrdBses 
of  Badajoa  and  Oiudad  Rodrigo ;  the  chief  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  towards 
France  by  those  of  PamipUma  and  Otnma. 

10.  Gtovemnieiit. — The  present  monarchical  constitution  of 
Spain  dates  only  from  1876,  and  by  it  the  executive  power  rests 
with  the  king  and  his  responsible  ministry  ;  the  legislative  rests  with 
the  king  and  the  CMm,  which  is  a  parliament  composed  of  a  senate 
(made  up  of  the  grandees  or  nobles  of  the  country,  who  are  senators 
by  right,  of  senators  nominated  by  the  king,  and  of  others  elected 
by  the  state),  and  a  congress  elected  by  the  coumtiy  according  to 
population.  The  palace  of  the  Cortes  is  at  Madrid,  the  capital 
(332,000),  which  is  in  every  way  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdonL 

For  adndnistratiye  purposes  Spain  has  been  divided  since  1833  into  forty- 
nine  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  local  administration.  Here,  as  in  France, 
however,  the  old  proyinces  and  kingdoms  of  which  this  state  was  originany 
made  np,  and  of  which  the  districts  are  subdivisions,  are  of  far  greater  im- 
portance and  historical  interest. 

These  are 

Old  Castile  and  New  CagtHe,  the  central  kingdoms  which  took 

their  name,  it  is  said,  from  the  castles  bmlt  along  their 

frontiers  for  defence  against  the  Moors. 
Leon,  north-west  of  Old  Castile,  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the 

monarchy,  earliest  freed  from  the  Moorish  rule,  and  joined 

to  Castile  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Estremadura  (Extrema  Ora),  the  southern  province  of  the  old 

kingdom  of  Leon  beyond  the  Duero. 
Oalicia,  the  north-western  comer  of  the  Peninsula. 
Atturiat  and  Biscaya,  on  the  maritime  slopes  of  the  Cantabrian 

mountains,  whose  inhabitants  held  tiieir  own  against  the 

Moors. 
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Navarr$y  on  the  sonthem  dopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  head  of 

the  Ebio  valley. 
Arajgofiy  north-east  of  Castile,  to  which  it  was  united  in  the 

fifteenth  century  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ; 

along  with 
CaJtalonia,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Spain,  which  had  been 

joined  to  Aiagon  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Valencia,  extending  along  the  coasts  of  its  Mediterranean  gulf, 

which  remained  Moorish  longer  than  any  of  the  preceding 

provinces. 
Mwcia,  on  the   south-east,  subjugated  by  Ferdinand  III.  of 

Castile  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
AndcUuda,  in  the  south,  including  Sevilla  and  Qranada,  whence 

the  Moors  were  not  driven  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 

century. 
The  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  are  considered  part  of  the  home 
country  of  Spain. 

11.  Products  and  Industries. — Agricultmre  is  the  chief  source  of 
nattonal  wealth  in  Spain.  Valencia  and  Catalonia  in  the  east,  GaUcia 
ABtoriafl,  and  the  Basque  districtfl  in  the  north,  are  the  most  industrions  in 
this  respect  The  vineyards  of  Andalucia,  whence  come  onr  sherry  (Jerez) 
and  Malaga  vrinCf  are  the  most  famoos.  Jtaisiru  are  dried  chiefly  ahont 
Malaga,  AHcante,  and  Valencia,  on  the  sonth  and  east  coasts.  Apples  are  the 
chief  ftnit  of  the  north-west,  oranges.  Jigs,  and  almonds  of  the  Mediterranean 
prorinces ;  while  mUs,  known  by  the  name  of  Barcelona,  the  port  at  which 
they  are  chiefly  shipped,  are  grown  on  a  laige  scale  in  Catidonia  and  Asturias. 
The  Andalncian  horses  surpass  all  others  in  the  Peninsula ;  those  of  Castile 
are  strong  and  well  suited  for  heavy  cavalry ;  GaUcian  ponies  are  hardy  and 
well  suited  to  their  country.  The  horse-fair  of  Ronda,  in  the  south  of  Anda- 
luda,  is  the  most  important  in  the  country.  Spanish  mules  are  the  finest  of 
alL  fFUd  cattle  from  the  Guadarrama  mountains  and  Navarre  are  prized  for 
the  bull-flghts,  the  national  pastime,  in  which  firom  SOOO  to  4000  horses  are 
annually  killed.  The  most  important  pastoral  industry  of  Spain,  however,  is 
that  of  jAe^-rearing.  Under  an  ancient  law  called  the  mesta,  the  sheep- 
owners  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Leon,  drive  their  vast  flocks  southward  on  the 
approach  of  winter  to  the  pastures  of  southern  Estremadura  and  Andalucia, 
in  herds  of  about  10,000  head  {cabafias),  and  every  proprietor  along  the  roads 
through  which  they  pass  is  obliged  to  leave  a  breadth  of  ninety  paces  wide 
free  to  the  herds,  l^e  silk  worm  is  cared  for  chiefly  in  Valencia  and  Murcia. 
The  Cochineal  insect  is  cultivated  in  the  extreme  south.  The  Jlsheries  of 
Galicia,  of  Cadiz,  and  Valencia,  are  the  most  important 

In  recent  times,  on  account  of  the  great  destruction  of  the  forests  in  Spain, 
the  Government  has  turned  its  attention  to  their  preservation,  and  a  forest 
academy  has  been  established  at  Villa  Viciosa,  north-east  of  Madrid.  About 
a  fifth  of  the  country,  in  the  mountain  ranges  chiefly,  is  covered  with  timber, 
and  about  a  fifth  of  that  is  pine  wood. 

In  mineral  wealth  Spain  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe,  as  the 
Phosnidans  and  Bomans  discovered  in  ancient  times.  Most  important  are  the 
royal  quicksilver  mines  of  Almaden,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
and  the  Copper  mines  of  Bio  Tinto,  west  of  Seville.    Iron  is  very  widely  die- 
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tribated,  but  is  mined  for  tbe  most  part  in  Biscay  and  Astnriaa,  near  Toledo 
Bonth-west  of  Madrid,  and  in  Muxsia  and  Granada  on  the  Bonth.  Coal  is  found 
in  almost  eyery  provinoe,  the  most  nnmerons  mines  being  in  Astnrias  in  the 
north,  and  about  Cordova  in  the  Guadalquiyir  basin  in  the  south,  but  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  csrriage  the  imports  of  Belgian  and  English  coals  are  Isirge. 
Salt  is  abundant ;  near  Cardona  in  Catalonia  is  a  £unous  salt  mountain,  vhich 
presents  a  brilliant  aspect  when  the  sun  shines  on  it ;  sea  mU  is  obtained 
chiefly  on  the  coasts  of  Murcia  and  the  bay  of  Cadiz. 

12.  ManujflMJtures  and  Chief  Towns. — Spain  long  r&> 
nudned  &i  behind  the  other  oomitrieB  of  Europe  in  its  mann- 
fEu^tuies,  and  though  within  recent  yean  it  has  made  great  advanoes, 
its  imports  still  greatly  consist  of  foreign  manufactured  goods. 
Much  of  its  raw  silk  goes  to  France  ;  its  merino  wool  to  England. 

Cotton-spinning  is  the  main  industry  in  Catalonia,  chiefly  in  the  towns  of 
Barcdana  (which  is  the  great  manufacturing  town  of  Spain,  second  in  sin  to 
Madrid)  and  TarragoTia,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast ;  silk  is  woven  at  Madrid 
and  ToUdo  in  the  centre,  at  Vaimicia  and  Baredona  on  the  east  coast,  at 
OVttfKufo,  SevilUf  and  Mureia  in  the  south.  Paper  is  made  chiefly  in  JBairee- 
kma,  and  at  GKsrtmo,  north-east  of  it  Among  the  many  iron  foundries  of 
Spain,  those  of  Barcelona  are  numerous ;  near  Bilbao,  in  Asturias,  where  an 
apparently  ineihaustible  quantity  of  fine  magnetic  iron  occurs  in  conjunction 
with  coal,  are  the  royal  arms  foctories  of  Spain,  which  supply  laige  quantities 
of  cannon,  guns,  carbines,  bayonets,  and  cuirasses  for  the  army.  Toledo  has 
its  great  Fabrica  de  Amuu,  built  in  1788,  though  long  bcibre  that  time 
Toledan  blades  had  become  £Eunous.  Tobacco  manufiKture  is  a  monopoly 
of  the  state,  and  is  carried  on  at  soTen  great  factories  in  3mille,  Madrid^ 
Saniand«r,  Oifon,  and  La  CorwAa,  on  tiie  north  coast,  at  yalenda  and 
AUcantB  on  the  CKSst  coast  Cordova  is  £Eunous  for  its  leather.  Corks  for 
bottles  are  very  extensively  made  from  the  bark  of  the  cork  oak,  which  is 
abundant  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

18.  Trade. — ^The  trade  of  Spain,  like  its  industries,  is  again  reviving  from 
the  low  point  to  which  it  had  fallen.  Situated  between  two  seas,  the  country 
ii  admirably  adapted  for  trade^  and  its  coasts  possess  more  numerous  harbours 
than  those  of  France.  The  customs  duties  levied  in  Spsin  are^  however, 
heavier  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  so  that  smuggling  is  carried  on 
to  a  large  extent  Internal  trade  has  its  centre  at  Madrid,  the  capital; 
the  other  chief  trading  towns  of  the  interior  are  FaUadoUd,  Palenda,  and 
Bwrgot,  in  the  Duero  basin,  on  the  most  direct  lines  of  communication  with 
the  ports  of  the  north  coast,  Zaragona  on  the  Ebro,  and  Oramada  at  the 
northern  base  of  the  Sienra  Nevada.  The  great  seaports  of  Spain  are  Barodoiia^ 
Valencia,  and  AUcanU,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast;  Cartagena  (the  chief 
naval  port  of  Spain),  Malaga,  and  CadiM,  with  its  sub-port  of  Jeres  on 
the  south  coast ;  La  CoruUci,  the  centre  of  the  Qalician  fidieries ;  the  naval 
station  of  Ferrol  opposite  to  it ;  SaiUander,  the  most  direct  outlet  of  Madrid 
to  the  north,  and  San  Sebaetian,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Palma 
on  the  south  coast  of  Migorca,  the  largest  of  the  Balearic  Islands  (about  the 
same  size  as  the  county  of  Cornwall),  has  also  a  fine  harbour. 

The  African  ports  of  Ceuta  and  MeUUa,  on  the  coast  of  Maroooo,  belong 
to  Spain. 

14.  The  fact  that  until  the  year  1848  Spain  had  not  a  mUe  of  railway,  and 
that  it  now  possesses  nearly  4000  miles  radiating  outward  from  Madrid  to  all  the 
chief  seaports,  is  very  significant  of  the  recent  progress  made  by  the  country. 
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Its  conmnmicatioiw  are  stiU,  however,  far  behind  thoee  of  the  rest  of  western 
Europe ;  Belgium,  for  example^  is  ten  times  as  well  provided  with  railways 
as  Spain.  The  mercantile  fleet  belongiog  to  Spain  nomben  about  8000 
Teasels  (Great  Britain  has  20,000). 

15.  The  strange  little  republic  of  Andorra,  occupying  a  high  forest  valley 
of  the  Pyrenees  (about  160  square  miles  in  area),  in  the  nonrth  of  Catalonia,  dates 
its  independence  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  gave  it  freedom  in  retom  for 
the  services  rendered  by  its  people  in  the  Moorish  wars.  Its  little  pastoral 
population  of  about  10,000  is  governed  by  a  council-general  of  six  members, 
under  the  protection  of  France,  but  belongs  to  the  bishopric  of  XJrgel  in 
Catalonia. 

16.  The  fiKmous  rock  of  OibraUar^  has  belonged  to  Britain  since  1704 ;  it 
is  about  8  miles  long^  and  rises  to  1400  feet ;  every  point  of  it  bristles  with 
defensive  works  and  artillery,  galleries  and  batteries  hewn  in  the  solid  stone. 
A  garrison  of  about  6000  men  is  maintained.  With  the  town  beneath  the 
fortress,  the  possession  has  about  26,000  inhabitants. 


3.— PORTUGAL. 

Portugal^  occupying  the  aouth-westem  eizth  of  the  Peninsula 
(34,500  square  miles),  is  a  somewhat  larger  country  than  Ireland  ; 
but  its  population  (4,000,000)  is  much  less. 

17.  Gkivemment. — The  constitution  of  Portugal  dates  from 
1826.  Its  ciown  is  hereditary  in  the  female  as  well  as  the  male 
line ;  its  legislature  rests  in  the  Cortes,  a  Parliament  of  two 
chambers,  the  ^  Cdmara  dos  Pares  "  or  House  of  Peers,  nominated  by 
the  Sovereign,  and  the  "  Cdmara  dos  Diputados  *  or  House  of  Deputies, 
chosen  by  *the  people.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the 
Sovereign  and  his  responsible  Cabinet ;  the  seat  of  government  is  at 
the  capital,  Li^xm  (224,000),  the  largest  city  of  Portugal  The  old 
provinces  of  Portugal  are  subdivided  for  administrative  purposes 
into  seventeen  districts. 

The  provinces  are — 

Entre  Dovro  e  Minho,  the  maritime  province  between  the 

Douro>  and  Minho  rivers,  in  the  north. 
Tras  08  Monies,  across  the  hills,  inland  from  the  former. 
Beira  AUa  or  upper,  and  Beira  Baixa  or  maritime,  south  of  the 

former. 
Estremadvra,  central 
AlenUejo  and  Algwrve,  in  the  south. 

The  Azores  Islands  and  Madeira  are  considered  part  of  the 
home  poBsessions  of  Portugal 

18.  Products  and  Industries.— Agriculture  in  Portugal  flourishes  only 
in  the  northern  province  of  Minho,  and  in  Alganre  in  the  south — ^vrfaeat,  maize, 

1  JOmH  Twrik  —  Ttrik'B  Monntatn. 
s  Dooro  in  Fortogaese  »  Duero  in  Spanish. 
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and  barley  being  the  chief  crope.  The  vine  is  grown  eTerywhere,  bat  the 
Doaro  basin  gives  the  moet  valuable  poH  loine  (or  Opoito).  Oranges,  figs, 
olives,  chestnuts,  are  grown  in  great  proftision.  The  coast  fisheries  of  sardines 
and  tunny  form  an  important  industry.  The  mines  and  forests  of  Portugal  are 
more  neglected  than  even  those  of  Spain ;  the  yearly  product  of  the  former  is 
unimportant,  bat  salt  is  obtained  in  large  quantity  ^m  the  coast  lagoons,  and 
is  in  great  request  abroad.  The  most  extensive  forest  in  the  country  is  that 
of  Leiria,  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Sienra  da  Estrella,  which  has  perhaps  20 
millions  of  pine  trees.  This,  and  the  smaller  forest  of  BuaacOf  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mondego,  north-east  of  Coimbra,  famed  for  its  tail  cypresses,  belong  to 
the  state. 

19.  MannfjEM^nres, — Linen  is  woven  in  almost  all  parts  of  Pbrtogal ; 
cottons  are  made  largely  at  Oporto  and  Lisbon ;  woollens  in  the  district  of 
CcuteUo  Branco,  between  the  Estrella  mountains  and  the  Tagos,  about  Ouarda 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sierra,  at  Oporto,  and  Lisbon.  Bragan^  (which 
gives  its  name  to  the  reigning  family),  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  state,  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  important  sUk  district  of  the  country. 

Most  of  the  trade  of  Portugal,  and  nearly  all  its  import  traffic,  is  with 
England.  Lisbon  and  Oporto  ^  are  at  once  the  seaports  and  trading  centres  of 
the  country ;  the  former  rises  on  an  amphitheatre  of  heights  above  the  north 
side  of  its  splendid  port,  formed  by  the  widening  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  and 
will  always  be  memorable  for  the  great  earthquake  which  shook  it  into  ruins 
in  1755.  Unlike  Madrid,  where  every  one  is  Spanish,  the  cosmopolitan  port 
of  Lisbon  is  thronged  with  white  and  negro,  English  clerks,  bearded  Jews,  and 
weather-beaten  sailors  of  all  nationalities.  Oporto  is  busiest  in  sending  the 
port  wine  of  the  Douro  valley  to  England. 

20.  The  high  volcanic  cluster  of  the  nine  islands  of  the  Azores*  lies 
out  in  the  Atlantic,  800  miles  from  the  coast  of  Portugal;  the  largest  of 
them,  St  Michael,  is  upwards  of  200  square  miles  in  area,  and  has  the  chief 
town  of  the  group,  Ponta  Ddgada  ;  the  islands  supply  immense  quantities  of 
oranges  and  pine  apples  for  the  London  market  « 

21.  The  beautiful  island  of  Madeiraf  famous  for  its  delightful  dimate, 
lies  nearly  400  miles  out  from  the  coast  of  Marocoo ;  it  is  high  and  precipitous, 
the  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  tropical  plants,  vines,  and  sugar  cane.  Its 
people  are  mixed  Portuguese,  Moorish,  and  Negro. 


4.— ITALY. 

1.  The  alpine  peninsula  of  Italy,  reaching  down  into  the 
Mediterranean,  the  central  one  of  the  three  which  form  the  southern 
extremities  of  Europe,  with  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which 
belong  to  it  politically,  may  be  compared  in  extent  (114,400  square 
miles)  with  tlie  British  Isles,  though  it  is  somewhat  less  than  tibese. 

From  the  northern  barrier  of  the  Alps,  whero  they  fall  steeply  round  the 
low  plain  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  in  the  north,  and  where  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, and  France  touch  upon  the  confines  of  Italy,  to  whero  the  promontory 
that  terminates  in  Cape  Lauca  runs  out  to  form  the  Strait  of  Otranto  and  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto,  in  the  south,  is  a  distance  of  nearly  700  miles  (Shetland  to 
Land's  End).    The  lowland  in  the  north,  between  the  French  and  Austrian 


1  O  Porto  s=  the  port,  referring  to  an  ancient  town  named  Cale,  which  is  now  over^ 
spraad  by  the  modem  town.    Oporto  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  conntiy,  Fortus  Gale. 

s  AQor,  a  hawk.  %  =  Wood,  timber. 
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frontiers,  has  a  width  from  east  to  west  of  800  miles,  but  the  general  breadth 
of  the  peninsula,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Seas,  does  not 
exceed  100  miles,  or  abont  the  distacnce  between  Hull  and  LiverpooL 

2.  Relief  and  Bivers. — The  northern  plain  of  Italy  (geneiaUj 
but  a  few  feet  above  sea-leyel),  round  which  the  Alpe  rise  like  a 
wall,  is  believed  to  have  been  at  one  period  an  extension  of  the 
Adriatic  Gulf,  which  has  been  gradually  filled  up  with  rich  alluvial  soil 
worn  down  from  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains  by  the  snow-fed 
torrents.  The  Po,  the  only  great  river  of  Italy,  winds  through  the 
lowland,  and,  fed  by  its  many  tributaries  (the  largest  of  which  are 
the  Ticino  from  Lsgo  Maggiore,  the  Adda  from  Lake  Como,  the 
Oglio  from  Lake  Iseo,  and  the  Mincio  from  the  Logo  di  Garda),  is  ever 
carrying  fresh  material  down  from  the  heights  to  add  to  its  delta  in 
the  Adriatic.  In  this  way  the  plain  has  extended  eastward  by  many 
square  miles  since  the  old  port  of  Adria,  now  an  inland  town,  gave 
its  name  to  the  gulf.  The  Etsch  or  Adige,  descending  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol  and  reaching  the  sea  on  the  north  side  of 
the  delta  of  the  Po,  may  thus  also  in  time  become  a  tributary  of  the 
main  river. 

The  form  of  all  the  more  strictly  peninsular  part  of  Italy  is 
given  by  the  central  range  of  the  Apennines,  which  extends  con- 
tinuously through  its  length  from  the  maritime  Alpe  of  France, 
round  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  down  to  Cape  Spartivento  in 
the  extreme  south. 

The  Apennines  have  their  highest  part,  called  the  Gran  Sasao  dC Italia, 
"  the  great  rock  of  Italy  "  (Monte  Corvo,  9543  feet),  near  the  centre  of  the  long 
range.  The  slopes  of  these  heights  to  the  sea,  north-east  and  south-west,  are  so 
short  as  to  allow  of  only  small  rivers.  The  largest  of  these  are  the  famous 
Tiber  (Tevere),  which  flows  through  Rome ;  and  the  Amo,  on  which  Florence 
stands.  Among  the  lesser  lowlands  of  the  peninsular  part  of  Italy  are  the 
plain  of  the  Amo,  which  opens  out  on  the  coast  to  the  marshy  Maremma;^ 
the  bare  Campagna  di  Roma,  north  of  the  dty,  also  opening  into  the  un- 
healthy maritime  plains  which  extend  from  north  of  the  Tiber  mouths 
for  sixty  miles  along  the  coast  to  the  P(mUne  Marshes;  and  the  plain  of 
Naples,  called  the  Campagna  Felice  from  its  fertility. 

Nearly  parallel  with  the  southern  part  of  the  Apennine  range,  and  west- 
ward of  it,  there  appean  a  more  recent  chain  of  isolated  volcanic  heights. 
Chief  of  tiiese,  on  the  peninsula,  is  the  cone  of  F«9umi»,  which  rise? 
abruptly  from  tiie  Campagna  of  Naples,  above  the  old  cities  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  buried  by  its  lava  streams  and  ashes.  North  of  Rome,  in 
this  volcanic  region,  the  round  lakes  ot  Bclaena  and  Bmcdano  occupy  the 
craters  of  old  volcanoes.  Carrying  the  line  southward,  across  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  we  come  to  the  volcanic  group  of  the  lApoffi  Idande,  with  the  ever-active 
volcano  of  StromboU ;  and  farther  on  to  Mownt  Btna  (Mongibello),  in  Sicily, 
the  highest  of  European  volcanoes  (10,840  feet).  Almost  all  the  rest  of  Sicily, 
not  volcanic,  is  covered  with  mountains  of  moderate  elevation,  the  main 
line  of  which  extends  along  the  northern  side  of  the  island  from  east  to 

1  Maremma  or  Maritima  =  maritime  district. 
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weit  as  if  in  oontinnation  of  the  oonna  of  the  Apenninet  acion  the  nnxow' 
Stndt  of  Messina. 

The  island  of  SoTdifiiOf  separated  tram  Conica  by  the  Strait  of  Boni- 
fiBusio,  150  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  is  for  the  most  psrt  monntainonsi 
especially  along  the  eastern  side,  in  the  middle  of  which  rises  the  grsnitic 
Mount  OenargeiUu^  (6292  feet).  The  monntainons  sonth- western  comer 
of  the  island  is  separated  from  the  laiger  highland  on  the  north-east 
by  the  plain  called  the  Campidana,  which  reaches  across  from  the  Bay  of 
Cagliari  on  the  sonth  coast,  to  that  of  Oristano  on  the  western. 

The  Island  of  Blba,  famous  as  the  place  of  Napoleon's  exile,  between 
Corsica  and  the  peninsula,  18  miles  long^  is  high,  its  western  part  being 
formed  by  Mount  Capawne,  which  rises  to  more  than  SOOO  feet  Caprif 
south  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  where  the  Emperor  Tiberius  passed  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life ;  and  Coprera,  Qaiibaldi's  home,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Sardinia,  are  other  noteworthy  islands. 

3.  Olimate  and  Landaoape. — The  north  of  Italy  has  the 
exceadve  climate  of  the  temperate  region  of  continental  Europe  ;  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  peninsula  the  climate  becomes  more  genial 
and  sunny,  and  to  the  south  almost  tropical 

The  plain  of  Lombardy,  with  an  average  temperature  of  56^  F.,  has  winten 
which  are  as  cold  as  those  of  the  Scottish  lowlands,  and  the  lagoons  of  Venioe 
have  been  frozen  over ;  but  its  summers  are  as  hot  as  those  of  Rome  or  Nice. 
The  changes  are  few ;  rain  lasts  for  weeks  together  in  autumn,  but  in  summer 
the  blue  sky  is  never  clouded  except  when  a  violent  thunder  and  hail  storm 
occurs.  The  east  wind  brings  up  clouds  from  the  Adriatic,  and  the  west 
wind  from  the  Alps  dispels  them;  from  the  abundance  of  water  in  the 
streams  and  canals  of  the  plain  the  east  wind  causes  November  fogs  just  as 
it  does  in  the  Thames  valley.  About  Florence  the  winters  are  much  milder, 
with  the  same  summer  heat,  and  this  difference  between  the  seasons  de- 
creases still  more  to  southward.  The  summer  of  the  Campsgna  of  Borne, 
when  a  heat  mist  rises  over  the  plain,  is  almost  unbearable ;  in  January 
the  sky  is  blue,  the  mornings  may  be  frosty,  and  fresh  spring  air  blows 
over  the  land ;  in  March  the  trees  are  already  leafy,  and  in  June  the  harvest 
begins ;  in  July  everything  withers  under  the  excessive  heat,  till  tte  autumn 
rains  revive  the  land.  In  Naples  and  South  Italy  the  sky  is  cloudless  for 
months  together,  and  the  air  is  so  pure  tiiat  distant  plains  appear  to  be  doss 
at  hand.  The  chief  faults  of  the  Italian  climate  are  the  cold  mountain  winds 
called  the  Tramontana,  like  the  mistral  of  soutii  France,  and  the  Bora  of  l&e 
north  Adriatic,  and,  in  contrast,  the  hot  Sirocco  which  oocasionally  blows  from 
the  African  deserts,  besides  the  malaria  of  tiie  western  coast  marshes  and  of 
the  Venetian  lagoons. 

4.  Bound  the  lakes  at  the  base  of  the  steep  southern  slope  of  the  Alps 
Mediterranean  forms  of  vegetation  appear ;  the  chestnut  reaches  up  to  2500 
feet,  above  that  comes  the  belt  of  beeches  and  oaks,  stiU  higher  the  pine 
woods,  then  the  pretty  alpine  plants  and  high  pastures.  Scarcely  any  part  of 
the  world  is  so  covered  with  irrigating  canals  {navigUoB)  as  the  highly  culti> 
vated  plain  of  Lombardy,  so  that  the  whole  of  it  appears  like  a  great  garden. 
At  the  northern  base  of  the  Apennines  the  Mediterranean  flora  of  laurels  and 
myrtles,  cork  oak  and  cypress,  covers  the  first  slopes ;  above  that  groups  of 
oaiks  appear,  then  beech  woods  and  the  extensive  summer  pastures  which 

1  Janua  aigentL 
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reach  all  over  the  Apennine  range.  The  Apetmrnes  have  no  permanent  snows, 
but  their  highest  summits  are  frequently  snow-dad  between  October  and  May, 
and  send  down  cold  breezes  into  the  warm  yalleys. 

On  the  Mediterranean  slope  ronnd  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  called 
the  JRvmeru,  the  characteristic  vegetation  of  the  lowlands  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  peninsula  appears ;  the  roads  are  lined  with  aloes,  and  lead 
through  olive  woods  and  orchards  of  almonds,  oranges,  peaches,  flgs,  apricots, 
and  now  and  then  of  date  palms.  In  Bidly  tiie  vegetation  takes  an  African 
character,  and  many  tropical  forms  flourish ;  it  is  not  a  well- wooded  Island, 
but  forests  occur  here  and  there. 

5.  People. — The  preeent  bomogeneoiu  popnlatioii  of  Italy 
(28  millions)  has  arisen  from  a  perfect  diaos  of  races.  The  ancient 
lAgwrians  of  Iberian  race  and  the  Unibrians  of  the  north  were  joined, 
from  an  unknown  quarter,  by  the  strange  people  called  Etnucani^ 
or  Tuscans  by  the  Romans,  who  exercised  such  an  immense  influence 
on  European  civilisation.  The  Oneki  peopled  the  south,  and  held 
Sicily  along  with  the  Phosnicians  ;  the  Remans  spread  out  from  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  to  extend  their  conquests  far  beyond  its 
limits ;  then  the  Ocths  and  Frankt  poured  in  from  the  north,  and 
after  them  the  Longobards^  who  gave  their  name  to  Lombardy. 
The  Savoyards  and  Watderues  of  the  valleyB  of  Piedmont  along  the 
French  border  appear  to  be  of  Gallic  descent.  Insular  Sardinia 
was  free  from  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  people,  but  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and  then  of  the  Spaniards. 

Here,  as  in  France  and  Spain,  the  Roman  language  endured  and  prevailed 
over  all  others,  and  now  the  people  of  Italy  have  one  language  and  literature, 
the  Italian  descended  from  the  Latin.  Its  dialects  show  traces  of  the  mixture 
of  nationalities,  but  the  Tuscan  has  now  become  classic,  for  the  great  writers 
(Dante^  Boccaccio)  were  Tuscans. 


6.  Eduoatioxi  and  Beliglon. — ^Although  in  ancient  times 
and  in  the  middle  ages  men  were  bom  in  Italy  who  left  great 
masterpieces  of  art  in  sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting,  as 
models  for  all  time,  and  though  modem  Italy  has  talented  musicians 
and  poets,  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  still  remain  without 
even  the  mdiments  of  education  ;  beggars  are  very  numerous,  in 
south  Italy  eepedaUy,  where  even  yet  brigandage  ezkta. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made,  however,  by  the  young  kingdom  to  improve 
this  state  of  things,  and  much  of  the  property  coi^scated  by  the  Government 
firom  the  many  monastic  establishments  has  been  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
public  education.  Higher  education  is  well  provided  for,  since  there  are  not 
fewer  than  22  univei^ties  in  Italy,  the  oldest  of  which  are  those  of  Bologna, 
Parma,  Padua,  and  Twrin,  on  the  northern  plain ;  of  Perugia,  near  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula;  of  Florence,  Piaa,  Siena,  lUrnie,  and  Naples,  on  the  south- 
western slope  of  the  Apennines. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  state  religion  of  Italy,  but  since  the  suppression 

1  IBxtsri  =  stnogers. 
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of  the  temporal  government  of  the  pope  the  power  of  the  cleigy  has  been 
subordinated  to  that  of  the  dvil  government,  and  perfect  reUgions  freedom 
has  been  secured. 

7.  Previous  to  1859,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  historical  chapter,  Italy  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  separate  states :  in  the  north  were  tiie  kingdom  cxf 
Sardinia,  and  the  Lombardo-Venetian  state  under  the  dominion  of  Austria  ; 
the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Laoca  ; 
the  Pontifical  States  extended  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  Po  on  tha 
north  to  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta  on  the  south-west ;  lastly,  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  with  Naples  for  its  capital,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  southern  region. 
Aided  by  France,  Sardinia  obtained  possession  of  Lombardy,  after  the  victories 
of  Magenta  and  jSo^/mno,  in  the  campaign  of  1859,  when  the  departments  of 
Nice  and  Savoy  beoime  parts  of  France.  Early  in  the  year  1860  the  duchies 
and  the  Emiliim  provinces  of  the  Papal  States  were  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  and  in  March  of  that  year  Victor  Emmanuel  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Italy.  A  swift  conquest  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  on  the  south  by 
the  patriot  Gkuibaldi  added  this  also  to  the  new  kingdom.  Umbria  and 
Ancona  were  next  incorporated,  and  the  States  of  the  Church  became  reduced 
to  the  five  depsrtments  round  Rome.^ 

After  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866,  Austria  agreed  to  the  surrender  of 
Venetia  also  to  the  Italian  kingdom.  Now  for  a  time  the  remaining  Pontifical 
territories  were  protected  from  ftirther  diminution  by  the  influence  of  Franoe 
and  the  presence  of  an  armed  force  fr^m  that  country ;  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Germany  in  1870  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn,  and 
after  but  a  feeble  resistance  the  Italians  entered  and  took  possession  of  Rome, 
thus  completing  the  unification  of  Italy  as  one  kingdom. 

8.  Gk>yemment  and  I>ivision& — ^The  present  constitation 
is  an  expansion  of  that  which  was  granted  to  his  subjects  in  1848 
by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  from  which  country  as  a  nucleus  the 
unification  of  Italy  spread  out  According  to  it  the  ezecutiye  power 
rests  with  the  sovereign  and  his  responsible  ministers  ;  the  legislative 
power  is  exercised  conjointly  by  the  king  and  a  parliament  of  two 
chambers — the  Senate  of  princes  and  members  nominated  by  the 
king,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  by  the  people.  For 
administrative  purposes  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  69  provincesy 
in  each  of  which  the  executive  power  is  intrusted  to  a  prefect 
appointed  by  the  ministry.  As  in  the  case  of  other  countries,  the 
larger  and  older  divisions  of  the  country,  called  G<ymjpariivmaiki»  in 
Italy,  are  of  much  greater  historical  and  geographical  interest  than 
the  modem  ones. 

These  are  as  follows  : — 

Piedmont  (Turin)  and  Ligwria  (Genoa)  in  the  north-west,  wliich 

formed   the   continental   part  of  the   former  kingdom  of 

Sardinia. 
Lombardy  (Milan)  and  Venetia  on  the  great  plain  of  the  north. 
Errdlia*  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines  to  the  Po, 

1  Rome,  Viterbo,  Civita  Vecohla,  Velletri,  and  Frosinone. 
>  Named  firom  the  old  Via  jEmUia, 
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including  the  former  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  the 

Romagna  (Bologna). 
Tuscany,  the  former  grand-duchy  (Florence),  between  the  Apen- 
nines   and    the    Mediterranean    opposite    Corsica,   which 

includes  the  island  of  Elba. 
Umbria  (Perugia),  the  central  province  of  the  broadest  part  of 

the  peninsula. 
The  Marches  of  Ancona,  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines  to 

the  Adriatic  opposite  Umbria. 
Lativm  or  Bame,  the  coast  slope  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  each 

side  of  the  Tiber. 
The  Abruzsd  and  MolisCy  the  compartment  which  extends  across 

the  highest  part  of  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic  coast 

opposite  Rome. 
Campagyia  (Naples),  the  western  coast-land  south  of  Latium, 

extending  round  the  Gulfs  of  Qaeta,  Naples,  Salerno,  and 

Polycastro. 
ApiUia,  the  territory  extending  along  the  Adriatic  and  Straits 

of  Otranto  from  the  promontory  of  Monte  Qargano  to  Cape 

Leuca. 
Basilicata,  the  country  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
Calabria,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  between  the 

Gulf  of  Ta^nto  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the  insular  provinces. 

9.  FrodxLOts  and  Industries. — Of  the  whole  surface  of 
Italy  it  is  estimated  that  83  per  cent  is  suitable  for  cultivation. 
The  greatest  proportion  of  agricultural  land,  however,  lies  in  the 
great  plain  of  Lombardy  and  the  Campagna  Felice  of  Naples. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  supply  of  com  grown  in  Italy  is  not 
sufficient  for  its  wants,  and  more  is  imported  from  Russia,  Egypt, 
and  even  from  North  America.  Maize  and  wheat  afford  the  staple 
food  of  the  lower  classes,  as  polenta  and  macaroni. 

A  rizih  of  the  area  of  the  kingdom  is  covered  with  wood  or  bnah,  the 
island  of  Sardinia  having  the  largest  forests  of  all  the  kingdom — ^the  districts  of 
Lake  Como,  of  Southern  Tuscany,  and  Gtenoa,  being  the  best  wooded  parts  of 
the  mainland.  The  olive  grows  all  over  peninsular  Italy,  and  enormous  quan- 
tities of  oil  are  produced,  much  being  exported.  All  parts  of  the  country 
are  suited  to  vine-growing.  Most  wine,  however,  is  made  in  south  Italy  and 
Sicily ;  most  horses  are  bred  in  Lombardy,  where  cattie  are  most  numerous  in 
the  dairy  farms,  which  supply  enormous  quantities  of  cheese  (Parmesan,  etc) ; 
Tuscany  has  most  sheep;  Sicily  the  finest  mules  and  asses;  Umbria  the 
greatest  number  of  swine.  The  coast  fisheries  of  Italy  employ  between  5000 
and  6000  boats,  and  folly  26,000  men.  Coral  fishers  go  out  from  Naples, 
Leghorn  (Livomo),  and  Gtenoa  to  the  coasts  of  the  Balearic  Isles  and  of 
Algeria  and  Tunis  in  large  numbers. 

The  most  important  mineral  product  of  Italy  is  the  sulphur  of  Sicily  j 
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trim  is  widely  dirtribiitied,  bot  is  obtained  in  moit  oonsidenble  quantity  in 
Lombardy  and  Ligniia ;  lead  is  an  important  product  of  Tuscany ;  mcL  mUt 
of  the  vicinity  of  Cagliari,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  SaHinia,  Famous 
pure  white  moHfU  is  qnanied  at  Ganaia  and  Maasa,  on  the  north-west  coast- 
land  of  Toscany. 

10.  ICannfaotiires. — ^The  zenith  period  of  Italian  mannfao- 
tuxes,  when  Milan  was  fiunoua  for  its  wool-worken,  Venice  for  its 
dyes,  Florence  for  its  doth,  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  in  this 
respect  Italy  now  occupies  a  low  position. 

iSUZI^-growing;  spinning,  and  weaving  is  now  the  most  important  branch, 
and  in  this  the  towns  of  Lombaidy — Bergamo,  Qmo,  MHan,  Turin — ^take  the 
lead,  followed  by  those  in  the  plain  round  Najpiea,  and  by  CkUania  and 
Palermo  in  Sicily.  Olasa-making  has  also  Ikllen  from  its  old  position ;  the 
works  at  Intra,  on  Lago  Maggiore,  and  the  manofsctore  of  beads  and  mosaics 
at  Vendee  (Mnrano),  are,  however,  still  very  important  These  beads  serve 
for  coin  in  AiHca.  Porcelain  is  now  made  chiefly  at  Milan  and  Florence; 
straw  hate  at  Vicenga  in  Yenetia,  and  in  Tuscany,  whence  they  come  to  us 
as  Leghorn  hats,  from  the  port  at  which  they  are  sliipped. 

11.  Trade. — ^The  great  advantages  of  the  peninsular  position  of  Italy 
on  the  Mediterranean  are  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  great  mountain 
barrier  which  shuts  the  country  off  from   the  rest  of   Europe.      Hence 
the  eagerness  of  its  statesmen  and  men  of  business  to  complete  the  rail- 
ways  under  or  over  Mont  Cenis,  the  Brenner  Pass,  and  the  SL  Ootkaird,  two 
of  which  are  already  finished,,  and  bring  the  cities  of  Turin  and  Milan,  as  well 
as  the  great  ports  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Continent    The  external  commerce  of  Italy  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  France, 
Britain,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.     Com  and  cotton  goods  are  the  chief 
articles  required  from  abroad.     Silk  and  oil  and  sulphur  are  the  chief 
articles  with  which  Italy  supplies  other  lands,  and  the  country  possesses 
about  11,000  ships  that  make  long  voyages.    The  chief  seaports  of  the 
country  after  Genoa,  "the  Superb,**  which  is  the  busiest  of  all,  are  in  order 
round  the  coast — iMJomo,  or  Leghorn,  the  port  of  Tuscany  and  Florettoe; 
Civita  Veechia,  the  port  of  Latium ;  Naples  (the  second  in  business  in  Italy), 
with  Castella$nare  on  the  south  side  of  its  bay ;  Messina,  on  the  Sicilian  side 
of  the  Strait  named  after  it,  with  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  Europe,  beside 
the  eddy  which  was  feared  as  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  in  ancient  times ; 
Palermo,  **  la  Felice,"  in  the  vale  of  the  Qolden  Shell,  on  the  north  ooast  of 
Sicily;  CcUania,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.     Coming  round  to  the 
Adriatic  coasts  we  reach  the  port  of  Brindisi,  a  notable  point  in  the  most 
direct  route  from  western  Europe  to  £|gypt  and  the  East    The  most  impor- 
tant line  of  railway  in  Italy,  that  leads  firom  the  plain  of  Lombaidy  all  down 
the  east  side  of  the  peninsula,  has  the  port  of  Brindisi  as  its  objective  point 
Farther  north  in  the  middle  of  this  coast  ia  Anoona,  the  port  of  the  Marches. 
Lastly  we  come  to  CMoggia  and  Veniee,  the  city  of  canals  and  bridge^  on 
the  coast  lagoon  of  the  north  of  the  Adriatic. 

12.  The  Italian  navy  is  a  strong  one,  and  possesses  two  of  the  most 
powerful  men-of-war  yet  constructed,  each  carrying  four  100-ton  guns.  The 
naval  arsenal  of  Italy  is  at  Spe/ria,  between  Qenoa  and  Leghorn.  Mantua,  on 
the  Mincio^  in  the  east  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  Europe,  snd  with  Peschiera^  at  the  point  where  the  Mindo 
leaves  the  Lago  di  Oarda,  Verona,  and  Legnago,  on  the  Adige,  fonns  the 
Dunous  "  QuadrilateraL" 

13.  The  wondrafrd  beauty  of  iU  wtbb  and  the  fisrtility  of  the  soxrounding 
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plain,  with  its  maritime  commerce,  have  made  Naples^  the  former  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Siciliea,  the  most  populous  place  in  Italy  (450,000). 
Rome,  on  the  seven  hills,  owes  its  greatness  rather  to  its  military  and  political 
importance  from  the  oldest  times,  its  trinrnphs  and  the  treasnres  which 
flowed  to  it  as  the  seat  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
has  now  only  half  as  many  inhabitants  as  Naples.  Since  1870  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  Pope  have  been  limited  to  the  portion  of  Bome  which  lies 
west  of  the  Tiber,  named  the  Citta  Leonina,  which  includes  the  Vatican,  the 
church  of  St  Peter,  the  Borgo,  and  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Rome  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  MUan  and  Tv/rin,  on  the  fertile  northern  plain, 
come  third  and  fourth ;  then,  in  order  of  size^  PalervM),  Florence  ("  La  Bella"), 
Cfenoa,  and  Vendee, 

14.  The  only  district  in  Italy  that  has  not  yet  become  one  with  the 
kingdom  is  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino,  on  the  north-east  slope  of  the 
Apennines,  between  Bologna  and  Ancona,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  the 
smallest  states  of  Europe,  which  had  its  pigmy  feuds  and  factions  even  in 
the  middle  ages.  Saint  Marines  is  said  to  have  settled  here  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  to  have  founded  the  state.  It  is  a  craggy  height  only  24  square 
miles  in  area,  with  7000  people,  governed  by  two  captains-general  and  a  senate. 

15.  The  group  of  the  McUteee  islands,  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino,  60  miles 
south  of  the  coast  of  Sicily,  belongs  geographically  to  Italy,  but  politically  to 
Britain.  Malta  (or  MelUa),  the  largest  (17  miles  long),  has  the  impregnably 
fortified  and  splendid  port  of  Valetta,  with  dockyuds  and  arsenal,  on  its 
north  coast,  where  a  garrison  of  over  5000  men  is  ordinarily  maintained.  The 
islands  form  an  admirable  naval  station  for  a  fleet  commanding  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  a  military  point  for  the  concentration  of  a  force  which  could 
protect  the  great  highway  to  Elgypt  and  India.  Malta  is  thus  one  of  the  most 
important  dependencies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  British 
Mediterranean  fleet.  The  islands  have  about  150,000  people,  and  are  under 
a  British  governor  and  counciL 

6.— GREECE. 

1.  The  extremity  of  the  third  peninsola  of  soathem  Europe  is 
occupied  by  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  land  of  the  ancient 
Hellenes,  called  by  them  Hellas,  and  first  named  Greocia  by  the 
Romans.  Greece  is  essentially  a  country  of  ragged  mountains  and 
valleys,  peninsulas,  gulfs,  and  islands.  It  comprises  a  northern,  or 
ihore  continental  portion,  called  Rumelia,  and  the  peninsula  of  the 
Morea  (Peloponnesus),  joined  to  the  mainland  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  which  is  only  four  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest ;  besides  a 
large  share  of  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  the  Ionian  islands  on 
its  west  coasts.  All  of  these  make  up  an  area  (19,300  square  miles) 
wliich  might  be  compared  with  that  of  Scotland  north  of  the  low- 
land between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  the  length  of  the  country  from 
its  northern  or  Turkish  border  to  the  extreme  south  cape  being 
about  170  miles. 

2.  Its  coasts  form  a  succession  of  deep  bays  and  gulfs.  The  north-west 
frontier  is  formed  in  part  by  the  Chdf  of  Aria  ;  the  Morea  is  all  but  separated 
firom  the  mainland  by  the  Chdf  of  Patras  and  its  inner  Oulf  of  Coring  ;  the 
JBajf  of  Arcadia  indents  the  western  side  of  the  Morea ;  tiie  Gulfs  of  Koron 
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(or  Kalamata)  and  of  I/uxnid  (or  Ifanthonisi)  nm  into  the  south  of  the 
Moiea  between  the  promontories  which  terminate  in  Capes  Matapan  and 
Malea ;  the  Gulfs  of  NaupUa  (or  Argoa)^  of  ^gina  (or  Athens),  break  the 
eastern  coast ;  the  narrow  channels  of  Egripo  and  TcUanta  separate  the  long 
island  of  Enboea  from  the  mainland ;  and  in  the  north-east  the  shores  of  the 
Oidfqf  VoU)  form  part  of  the  northern  boundary. 

8.  The  mountainous  EvJboea  or  I^gripo  (called  Negroponte'  by  the  Italians)  is 
the  largest  island  of  Greece — ^more  than  100  miles  long.  North-east  of  it  lie 
the  Sporades  or  scattered  islets,  the  largest  of  which  are  Skyro  and  Skopelo ; 
within  the  Gulf  of  Athens  lie  Salamis  and  iBgina ;  south-east  is  the  archi- 
pelago of  the  Cydades  (Kyklades),  so  called  from  their  circling  round  the 
little  island  of  Delos,  sacred  in  old  times  to  the  worship  of  Apollo.  The 
largest  of  these  are  Andros  and  Tinos,  Syra,  Nazos,  Paro,  Milo,  and  Amuigo, 
the  remarkable  volcanic  island  of  Santorin  being  the  most  southerly  of  tiie 
group.  The  Ionian  idatuU — Corfu,  Leucadia  or  St.  Maura,  Ythaka,  Kepha- 
lonia,  Zante,  and  Cerigo — lie  along  the  west  and  south  coasts. 

4.  Belief. — The  surface  of  Greece  is  everywliere  moantainoiiB, 
even  down  to  the  bold  headlands  of  the  coast,  and  its  scenery  almost 
everywhere  presents  striking  views  of  sea  and  ragged  heights.  There 
are  no  definite  ranges  in  the  masses  of  heights  which  cover  the 
country,  unless  it  be  in  the  Othrys  Mountains,  a  branch  of  the 
Pindtu  of  Thessaly,  which  form  port  of  the  northern  frontier  running 
out  towards  the  Gulf  of  Volo  ;  or  in  the  Taygetos  (or  Pentedactylon, 
from  its  five  fingers  or  peaks),  and  Pamon  or  Malevo,  which  run 
south  in  the  Morea,  forming  the  promontories  which  terminate  at 
Matapan  and  Malea.     Elsewhere  irregular  masses  cover  the  land. 

The  highest  point  of  all  is  Mount  Kicna  (8240  ft. ),  which  stands  near  the 
centre  of  Bumelia  in  the  north.  South-east  of  it  is  LiakurOf  the  classic  Par- 
nassus, rising  to  nearly  an  equal  elevation.  In  the  Morea  the  highest  point  is 
Mount  St,  Miat,  at  the  head  of  (he  central  promontory  of  the  south  coast ; 
many  other  points  of  the  peninsula  are  nearly  as  high.  The  plains  of  Boeotia, 
between  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  and  the  £^po  channel,  and  of 
Messenia  in  the  south-west  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Koron,  are  the  most 
extensive. 

5.  Biyers. — The  streams  and  mountain  torrents  of  Greece 
flowing  down  the  steep  valleys  are  necessarily  short  and  unnavigable. 
They  also  vary  very  greatly  in  volume  from  the  time  of  the  autumn 
and  winter  rains  to  the  heat  of  summer. 

The  largest  of  them  is  the  Aspropotamo  (anc.  Achelous),  which  crosses  the 
northern  border  from  the  slopes  of  the  Pindus  in  Turkey,  and  reaches  the  sea 
at  the  western  comer  of  the  opening  into  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  Rumelia  the  Mavro  Potamo  (Kephissus)  springs  from  near  the  base 
of  Parnassus,  and  flows  eastward  to  feed  Lake  Ti^polias  (Kopiiis),  the  laigest 
of  the  many  mountain  lakes  of  Greece  (ten  miles  wide),  which  is  drained  to 
the  Talanta  channel  by  subterranean  passages.  The  Rufia  (Alpheus),  flowing 
to  the  Bay  of  Arcadia,  is  the  largest  stream  of  the  Morea.  Among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north-east  of  the  Morea  flows  the  torrent  now  called  the  Mavro 

1  A  coRuption  of  Egripo  and  ponte  =  bridge. 
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Nero,  or  Drako  Nero,  the  Styx  or  Coc3rtu8  of  the  ancient  Oreeka,  regarded  by 
them  with  superstitious  awe,  and  believed  to  be  poisonous.  All  around  is 
wild,  naked,  and  solitary.  The  mountain  waUs  of  black,  blue,  or  green  slate 
have  a  weird  and  desolate  appearance. 

6.  Climate. — Snow  lies  for  two  or  three  months  of  winter  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Greece,  but  is  scarcely  known  in  the  deeper  valleys  and  coast-lands. 
The  summer  sky  is  cloudless  and  bright,  and  the  heat  very  great ;  and  at  this 
season  the  swampy  valleys,  such  as  that  of  Lake  Topolias,  become  unhealthy 
from  the  malarious  vapours.  The  sirocco  is  occasionally  felt  in  the  south  f 
north  winds  blow  cold.    In  general  the  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy. 

7.  People. — The  inhabitants  of  Greece  (1^  millionB)  are  in  the 
main  the  descendants  of  the  old  Greeks — of  tall,  slim  stature,  with 
aquiline  nose,  dark  fiery  eyes,  and  black  hair.  Devotedly  attached 
to  their  country,  they  are  as  fond  of  their  independence  as  were 
the  old  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  consequently  are  bitter  enemies 
of  the  Turks.  They  speak  the  modem  Greek  tongue,  which  closely 
resembles  the  old. 

A  large  admixture  of  Albanian  moimtaineers  is  found  in  the  north  of  Greece. 
Their  language  has  little  in  conmion  either  with  Greek  or  Slavonic  Many 
Turks,  and  a  good  nimiber  of  English  and  Italians,  are  also  resident. 

8.  Beligion  and  Education. — The  majority  of  the  Greeks 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  the  clergy  of  which,  since 
1833,  owe  nominal  allegiance  only  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti-^ 
nople,  but  are  under  the  real  authority  of  the  Metropolitan  of 
Athens.     A  small  proportion  are  Boman  Catholics. 

The  freedom  of  Greece  firom  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Turks 
and  its  establishment  as  an  independent  kingdom  is  an  event  of 
comparatively  recent  times.  Law  and  order  and  industry  have 
scarcely  yet  been  extended  over  the  whole  land,  so  that  the  borders 
are  still  infested  with  brigands,  who  pass  in  and  out  from  Turkey. 

The  Government,  however,  has  given  much  attention  to  public  education, 
and  schools  have  been  established  on  the  (German  system  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, but  fuUy  one-half  of  the  adult  population  remain  altogether  illiterate. 
A  university  was  opened  at  Athens  in  1837,  and  is  attended  by  about  1200 
students.    There  is  another  university  at  Cor/k 

• 

9.  Gk>yemment. — According  to  the  constitution,  which  was 
framed  by  an  assembly  in  1864,  the  executive  power  is  vested  in 
the  King  and  his  responsible  Ministry ;  the  legislature  is  a  single 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  called  the  BovU^  elected  by  the  people,  and 
meets  at  Athens,  the  capitaL  Previous  to  this,  the  country  had 
been  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  provinces  or  nomarckieSf 
which  correspond,  in  their  names  at  least,  with  the  divisions  of 
ancient  Greece.    These  are — 

R 
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In  SumeKa,  or  the  mainland  of  norUiem  Greece — 

Attica  and  Boeotia  (Athens),  and  Euboea,  with  the  Sporades, 

in  the  east 
PhthiotiB  and  Phods,  central. 
Acamania  and  Etolia,  in  the  west 

In  the  Morea — 

Aigolis  and  Corinth,  in  the  north-east 
Achaia  and  Ells,  in  the  north-west 
Arcadia,  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula. 
Messenia,  in  the  south-west 
Laconia,  in  the  south-east 

In  Iruular  Qreeu — 

The  nomarchies  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  Corfu,  Kephalonia, 
and  Zante  (Zakynthos),  and  of  the  Cyclades. 

10.  FroduotB  and  Industries. — As  may  be  understood  from 
the  mountainous  character  of  the  countiy  and  its  recent  enfranchise- 
ment, only  about  a  third  of  the  area  of  Greece  is  cultivable  and  not 
a  half  of  this  available  land  has  been  tilled. 

Most  of  the  mountain  sides  have  woods  which  shelter  wolves  and  foxes  and 
wild  boars,  but  in  many  parts  the  trees  have  been  bnmed  off,  destroyed,  or 
cut  down  for  shipbuilding  or  for  their  resin.  Wheat  is  more  cultivated  than 
any  other  grain,  hut  barley  is  the  staple  food  of  the  poorer  classes,  especially 
in  the  islands,  and  as  the  home  supply  is  not  sufficient,  com  is  imported  from 
south  Russia.  The  vineyards  are  very  extensive,  and  are  always  increasing^ 
but  the  methods  of  preparing  the  Greek  wines  are  still  very  rude.  Mulberry 
trees  and  silk-cultivation  are  also  widespread,  but  the  most  important  product 
of  Greece  by  far  is  its  cwrranU  (a  small  grape),^  which  are  grown  all  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  honey  of  MfHint  HymeUua,  south-east  of  Athena, 
was  famed'  in  ancient  times,  and  apiculture  is  at  the  present  day  so  important 
that  the  tax  on  hees  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  national  revenue.  Of 
domestic  animals  sheep  and  goats  are  the  most  numerous.  The  little  horses  are 
hardy,  and  these,  or  mules,  are  used  by  all  travellers  in  the  country,  who  must 
carry  their  own  necessaries  with  them  on  pack  animals,  for  there  are  veiry  few  car^ 
riage  roads  and  no  inns.  Though  Greece  is  not  poor  in  minerals,  it  has  no  mines 
of  importance.  Iron  ore  is  sent  to  Newcastle  from  the  island  of  Serpho  in  the 
Cyclades,  Para  has  famous  marbU,  Zante  yields  petroleum  now  as  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus.  At  Athens  most  of  the  printing  and  production  of  the  literature 
of  Greece  takes  place ;  it  has  also  a  little  silk  and  cotton  weaving,  but  manu- 
factures of  this  kind  are  insignificant  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  Greeks 
of  the  sea-coasts  and  of  the  islands  are  bom  seamen,  fishers,  and  tradera^ 
known  as  such  all  over  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

11.  The  chief  centres  of  trade  are  the  Piroetts,  the  port  of  Athens,  joined  to 
it  by  the  only  seven  miles  of  railroad  in  the  country,  busy  in  supplying  the 
capital ;  Patras,  on  the  south  coast  of  its  gpilf,  which  opens  into  that  of 
Corinth,  where  most  of  the  currants  of  the  Morea  are  shipped ;  KcUamaiOf  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Koron,  in  the  south,  exporting  silk  and  figs ;  Navj^ia^ 
At  the  head  of  its  gulf,  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula ;  ^d  Syra  or  Her- 

1  Bo  oallad  firom  the  city  of  Corinth, 
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mopoliB,  tlie  second  town  in  importanoe  in  the  kingdom,  tbe  oentnl  point  of 
the  CycUdea,  and  an  important  station  of  several  steamer  lines.  The  little 
navy  of  Greece  has  its  head-qnarters  at  the  island  of  PorWy  in  the  Gulf  of 

12.  Athens  (45,000),  built  on  the  maigin  of  the  olive  and  vine 
covered  plain,  where  it  liaes  to  the  hill  of  Ljkabettoe,  is  almost 
entirely  a  modem  town,  built  since  the  liberation  of  the  country  in 
1830,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom;^  but  the 
Acropolis,  or  Mars'  Hill,  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  of  the  temple  of  Theseus,  remain  to  mark 
its  ancient  greatness.     No  other  town  in  Greece  is  half  so  large. 

6.— ROMANIA. 

1.  The  well-marked  division  of  the  northern  plain  of  the  Lower 
Danube  between  the  Transylvanian  Alps  and  the  river,  equivalent 
to  somewhat  more  than  three-fourths  of  England  and  Wales  in  area 
(49,464  sq.  m.},  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  the  banning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.     Twice  it  passed  under  the  control  of  the  invad- 

•  ing  Russians,  twice  it  was  re-occupied  by  the  Turks  ;  but  the  influ- 
ence of  the  northern  power  gained  for  it  a  government  by  its  own 
native  princes,  and  freedom  from  the  oppression  of  the  corrupt 
Greek  or  Fanariot  princes  of  Constantinople  who  had  previously 
farmed  the  land.  Tlie  union  of  its  two  principalities,  Walachia  in 
the  south  and  Moldavia  in  the  east,  as  the  principality  of  Romania, 
under  one  ruler,  was  granted  by  the  Sultan  in  1861,  and  till  May 
1877  the  country  paid  tribute  to  the  Porte.  At  that  date  Romania 
declared  its  independence  of  Turkey,  and  its  freedom  was  confirmed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878.  By  this  treaty  it  obtained  the 
district  of  the  Dobrudsha  south  of  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  in 
exchange  for  the  portion  of  Bessarabia  alienated  from  Russia  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  and  now  restored. 

2.  Belief. — Romania  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  great  tree- 
less steppe-like  plain,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern 
v^atershed  of  the  Lower  Danube  ;  behind  this  plain  rise  the  wooded 
Transylvanian  Alps.  Between  ^e  northern  bend  of  the  river  to  its 
marshy  delta  and  the  Black  Sea  there  rises  the  bare  plateau  called 
the  Diobrudsha,  partly  grass-covered,  partly  swampy,  without  tree 
or  bush.  This  fiimous  old  battle-ground  is  crossed  by  Trajan's 
double  wall  or  rampart,  built  to  keep  the  northern  barbarians  out  of 
the  Roman  provinces,  which  was  a  serviceable  line  of  defence  in 

•1854. 

'3.  Biveiti. — ^All  the  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  and 

1  In  place  of  LiTsdia,  on  the  border  of  Lake  Tqpoliu,  the  capital  under  TuzUih  role. 
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flow  from  the  Carpathians  and  the  Transjlyanian  Alps  across  the 
level  steppe  to  join  its  left  bank.  The  chief  are  the  Fnith,  which 
now  forms  the  boundary  towards  Russia,  the  Sereth,  and  the  Aluta, 
By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  the  supreme  control  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  delta  mouths  of  the  Danube  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  International  Commission,  which  receives  dues  from  passing 
vessels,  and  expends  these  in  maintaining  the  navigability  of  its 
channels,  especially  of  the  chief  or  Sulina  mouth.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  this  Commission  is  maintained  in  its  functions  in  complete 
independence,  below  Qalatz,  of  the  territorial  authorities.  No 
vessel  of  war  is  now  permitted  to  navigate  the  Danube  below  the 
Iron  Oates,  and  all  fortresses  and  fortifications  on  this  part  of  the 
river  are  to  be  razed. 

4.  People. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  population  (5,000,000)  are 
descendants  of  the  amalgamated  race  formed  by  the  intermarriage  of 
the  Roman  colonists  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  Dada  ;  these 
are  the  Romanians  or  Romeni,  in  whose  language  three-fourths  of 
the  words  are  Latin.  They  are  strong,  well-knit  men,  with  bkck 
hair,  lively,  but  not  very  active.  The  mass  of  the  people  live  in 
the  greatest  poverty  ;  their  huts  are  worse  even  than  the  cabins  of  * 
the  Irish  peasantry  :  a  few  thousand  Boyars,  nobles,  or  landed  pro- 
prietors, really  form  the  nation.  Large  numbers  of  Jews  and 
Gypsies  live  among  the  Romanians.  Almost  the  entire  population 
belongs  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  but  perfect  religious  eqiudity 
is  secured  by  the  Berlin  Treaty. 

5.  QoYeminezit. — Its  constitution,  voted  by  a  popular  as- 
sembly in  1866,  vests  the  executive  authority  in  the  reigning  prince 
and  his  council  of  mimsters ;  the  legislative  body  consists  of  a 
Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  the  seat  of  government  is  at 
Bticharett  in  Walachia. 

For  administrative  puposes  Walachia  is  divided  into  eighteen,  Moldavia 
into  thirteen,  districts,  each  nnder  a  prefect  or  governor. 

6.  Froduots  and  IndustrieB. — In  this  great  pastoral  and 
agricultural  plain,  cattle-rearing  and  corn-growing  (maize,  wheat, 
barley,  rye)  are  naturally  the  chief  and  almost  exclusive  industries. 
The  peasant  ma}Les  his  own  rough  clothing  and  cap  of  sheepskin  ; 
his  waggon  requires  no  iron  work  ;  and  the  com  is  trodden  out  by 
horses  ;  all  the  imports  are  for  the  luxurious  Boyars. 

7.  Bucharest,  the  capital  (222,000),  the  entrepdt  of  trade  between  Turkey 
and  Hungary,  towards  the  south  of  the  Walachian  plain,  is  a  thoroughly 
oriental  town,  a  great  chaos  of  huts  and  palaces  and  courtyards,  with  large' 
gardens  between.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Romanian  university,  and  of  the  now 
important  literature  of  the  country.  Jassy^  the  chief  town  in  Moldavia,  lies 
"^cturesquely  on  the  slope  of  the  hiUs,  ten  miles  west  of  the  river  Pruth  ; 
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Oalaiz,  the  head-qnarters  of  the  Danube  Commissioii,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Sereth,  and  BrailOf  a  abort  distance  above  it,  with  Ismail,  on  the  Kilia  or 
northern  mouth  of  the  Danube,  are  the  great  grain  ports  and  depdts  of  the 
plain. 

The  first  railway  in  Bomania  was  constructed  in  1869,  fit)m  Bneharest 
south  to  OiwTffevo  on  the  Danube ;  now  the  capital  is  in  railway  communication 
with  the  rest  of  Europe  through  Galatz  and  Moldavia.  The  district  of  the 
Dobrudsha  includes  an  important  line  of  railway,  which  passes  alongside  of 
the  ancient  Roman  wall  from  Chemavoda  on  the  Danube  to  the  port  of 
Kugtendye  on  the  Black  Sea. 


III.   SLAVONIC    STATES. 

THE  BALKAN  PENINSULA. 

1.  In  the  Balkan^  peninsula,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  we  reach  a  part  of  Europe  which  has  been,  till  recently,  held  sub- 
ject since  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  people  of  Asiatic  race,  the  warlike 
Osmanli  Turks,  differing  in  creed,  in  customs,  and  character  in  the 
widest  degree  &om  all  the  other  nations  of  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  incompetent  to  keep  pace  with  their  development  in  peaceful 
industries.  Gradually  tiie  power  of  this  once  dreaded  foreign  race, 
numerically  £Eir  inferior,  has  been  losing  its  hold ;  the  territories 
nearest  the  main  body  of  European  States  have  passed,  from  being 
firmly  subject,  to  be  tributary  only  in  name,  or  virtually  independent 
of  the  Turk, ''  the  sick  man,"  who  seems  destined  to  be  pudied  out 
of  Europe  by  the  way  he  came.  The  Balkan  peninsula,  however, 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Turks  ;  compared  with  the 
Turkish  dominions  in  Asia  and  A&ica,  this  European  portion  is  only 
equivalent  to  about  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  their  extent ;  its  popular 
tion  to  about  a  seventL 

Although  the  large  territory  (170,000  square  miles)  which  lies 
south  of  the  borders  of  Austria  and  Romania,  marked  out  by  the 
Save^  the  Middle  and  Lower  Danvbe,  extending  to  the  frontier  of 
Greece  on  the  south,  has  little  remaining  unity  in  its  political  con- 
ditions, it  will  be  convenient  here  to  consider  it  first  as  one 
geographical  division  of  the  Continent ;  and  afterwards  to  separate 
it  into  its  individual  states. ' 

1  Balkan,  Torldah, »  moimtaln. 

Area  in  aq.  miles.  Population, 

i  Turkey  proper,  with  Crete   .  80,090  5,529,000 

i  Eastern  Roamelia .       .        18,640  746,000 

Bolgaria.  24,404  1,773,000 

Bosuia  and  Herzegovina  (in 

Austrian  occupation)         28,125  1,061,000 

Independent^  §?^*    ....       18,816  1,642,000 

^*""'^*(  Montenegro   .  .         2,900  286,000 

Bpitaaa  (Austrian)  .  15  2,000 

167,996  10,989,000 
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2.  Extent  and  Ooniigaration. — In  area  the  divisioii  under 
consideTation  maj  be  compared  to  twice  that  of  Great  Britain ;  it 
extends  about  400  miles  across  from  north  to  south  and  600  east  to 
west  It  lies  favourablj  between  the  branches  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  has  harbours  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  west, 
on  the  JSgean  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  in  the  south,  and  on  the 
Black  Sea  in  the  east,  from  which  the  great  natural  highway  of  the 
Danube  leads  into  the  land. 

Soutli  of  the  Danube  a  gentle  ascent  of  undulating  weU-cnltivBted  pastoral 
land,  with  dwarf  oaks,  leads  np  to  the  rounded  heights  of  the  Balkan^^  on 
which  beech  and  oak  wooda  interchange  with  grass.  The  steep  ri^t  bank  of 
the  Danube  along  the  north  edge  of  this  slope  is  cnltiyated  and  populous ; 
between  the  nor&em  bend  of  the  river  and  the  Black  Sea,  riaes  the  bare 
plateau  called  the  Dobrudsha,  partly  grass-covered,  partly  swampy,  without 
tree  or  bush. 

The  long  range  of  the  Balkan  curves  round  ttom  the  "  Iron  Gates  "  of  the 
Danube  parallel  with  the  river  to  Cape  Emineh  on  the  Black  Sea  coast.  The 
K(9a  Balkan  (=  chief  mountains,  5900  feet),  west  of  the  Shipka  Pass,  near 
the  centre  of  the  range,  are  the  highest.  Almost  all  the  country  west  and 
south  of  the  Balkan  is  high  and  mountainous.  Most  of  its  ranges  take  the 
direction  of  the  western  coast,  and  continue  the  ramifications  of  the  eastern  or 
JUyrtan  Movntaim  (the  direct  extension  of  the  Julian  Alps)  down  into 
Greece,  and  enclose  between  them  high  grassy  meadows,  lying  about  2000 
feet,  on  an  average,  above  the  Adriatic.  The  highest  points  of  these  ranges, 
often  with  wooded  slopes  rising  to  naked  white  peaks  and  pyramids,  are  the 
mountains  called  IhrmUor  in  Herzegovina  (8860  feet),  MowU  Kom  on  the 
inner  border  of  Montenegro  (9350  feet),  the  Skhar  Dagh  (or  Scardus)  in 
eastern  Albania  (about  8000  feet),  and  the  Pinidm  summits,  between  Thessaly 
and  Epirus,  where  the  ranges  run  towards  Greece.  The  coast  range  of  Thessaly, 
rising  boldly  ftom  the  iEgean,  hi  exceeds  the  Pindus  in  the  dfevation  of  its 
summits,  which  are  the  famous  (Hympua  (9750  feet),  Osaa  (Kissovo)  (5250 
feet),  and  Pelion  (5130  feet).  Between  the  steep  southern  slope  of  the 
Balkan  to  the  basin  of  Kesaniik  and  the  valley  of  the  Maritsa,  and  the  coasts 
of  the  iElgean,  rises  the  broad  mass  of  heights  called  the  Bhodope,  or  Detpoto 
Daghf*  with  several  granite  summits  reaching  over  7000  feet  Seen  from  the 
north  this  mass  looks  like  a  great  plateau,  witii  belts  of  oak  and  beech,  fir  and 
larch,  skirting  its  slopes.  Where  the  systems  of  the  Rhodope,  the  Balkans, 
and  the  western  heights  run  together,  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  there 
rises  the  highest  summit  of  all,  the  Rilo  Dagh  (9840  feet),  covered  wiUi  pine 
forest,  and  clear  of  snow  only  in  midsummer. 

Towards  the  .^Bgean  the  high  crests  run  out  into  the  remarkable  peninsula 
of  Khalkis,  with  its  three  prongs,  one  of  which  is  terminated  by  Mount  Aihoi, 
or  the  Holy  Hill'  (6350  feet).  Through  this  arm  of  the  peninsula  Xerxes  cut 
a  canal  for  his  ships  to  escape  the  stormy  gales  which  render  the  navigation 
round  the  mountain  dangerous.  Opposite  this  the  long  peninsula  of  GaUipoli 
also  runs  south  between  the  narrow  Dardanelles  and  the  Gulf  of  Saros ;  be- 
tween these  are  the  high  islands  of  Thaso  and  SamoiknUiBi  (where  St  Paul 
touched  on  his  way  to  Macedonia),  but  the  latter  Ib  politically  included  in  the 

1  The  eutem  i>art  of  the  nmge  is  called  Emineh  Dagh  by  the  Tarki=  "the  moun- 
tains which  serve  for  a  defence.'^ 

s  Despoto  Dagh,  Torkish  »  "  monks'  mountains,  **  tnm  the  numerous  convents, 
s  From  the  lajqge  number  of  Greek  monasteries  on  it. 
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Asiatic  division  of  the  Torkisli  Archipelago.  Far  to  the  sooth  of  the  iBgean, 
hoMmyer,  the  laige  ialand  of  Crete,  or  Candia  (150  miles  long),  on  which  Mount 
Ida  rieea  to  8500  feet,  belongs  to  Bnropean  Turkey. 

8.  Riven. — ^The  torrents  which  descend  to  the  Adriatic  from  the  monn- 
tains  and  plateaus  of  the  west  are  of  little  valne,  except  for  their  mill-driying 
powers,  and  for  floating  timber  down  from  the  hiUs.  The  most  considerable  of 
them  is  called  the  Boyana,  the  overflow  of  the  large  Skadar  or  Scutari  lake 
(25  miles  long),  near  the  middle  of  the  Adriatic  coast-land ;  near  its  exit  from 
the  lake  the  Boyana  is  joined  by  the  Drm  ;  this  river  has  its  chief  source  in 
Lake  Oekrida  (18  miles  long),  which  occupies  one  of  the  plateaus  of  eastern 
Albania,  lying  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  2800  feet  above  tiie  sea.  The  most 
southerly  of  &e  rivers  which  drain  into  the  .£gean  is  the  navigable  Salambria, 
which  gathers  the  streams  that  descend  from  the  Pindus  to  water  the  fertile 
plain  ot  Thessaly,  and  which  escapes  to  the  sea  between  the  classic  heights  of 
Olympus  and  Ossa  (Kissovo),  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Salonica.  The  Vardar, 
firom  the  Skhar  Dagh,  flowing  south-east  to  the  Oulf  of  Salonica,  is  a  larger 
stream;  but  the  JfarUxOf  rising  between  the  Balkans  and  the  Rhodope, 
watering  the  great  valley  of  Thrace,  and  curving  round  the  latter  mass  of 
heights,  is  the  most  important  river  of  the  southern  drainage.  It  is  navigable, 
excepting  in  summer,  as  far  as  Adrianople,  80  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  great 
highway  of  the  northern  plain,  as  before  said,  is  the  Dan/iibe, 

4.  diniste. — ^The  climate  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  on  the 
whole  a  favouiable  one.  It  becomes  less  so  in  proportion  as  the 
land  rises  to  greater  heights,  and  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  cold  blasts 
of  the  north-east  wind  from  the  Bnssian  steppes. 

The  climate  of  the  northern  plain  is  especially  a  continental  or  excessive 
one ;  the  severe  winter  covers  the  plain  with  deep  snow  for  four  months, 
when  the  Danube  also  is  frosen ;  spring  begins  in  April,  Ifay  is  hot,  July  is 
characterised  by  storms  and  flooded  rivers,  filled  by  the  rains  and  the  melting 
snows ;  autumn  being  flne.  South  of  the  protecting  barrier  of  the  Balkans 
the  myrtle  survives  the  winter,  and  the  orange,  olive,  and  mulberry  thrive. 
The  Albanian  slope  to  the  Adriatic  is  perfectly  sheltered  from  the  cold  north 
winds ;  the  summers  there  are  unbearably  hot,  and  cold  weather  lasts  only 
till  March.  Snow  seldom  faUs  in  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  or  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Maritza,  and  the  climate  of  these  districts  round  the  JSgean  is 
specially  agreeable,  but  the  Bosporus  has  been  frozen  in  exceptional  winters. 

5.  People. — No  part  of  the  world  embraces  such  a  strange  mix- 
tore  of  antagonistic  races — Atiaticy  Qreco-LcUin,  SUwontc,  Semitic — 
as  well  as  of  languages  and  creeds,  as  this  division  of  Europe.  Of 
the  11,000,000  of  people  who  inhabit  this  area,  the  Osmanli  or 
Turks  constitute  only  about  a  sixth  part  (2,000,000).  They  live 
in  compact  masses  only  in  the  south  and  east  of  the  country,  as  in 
the  plain  of  Thessaly,  round  ptatB  of  the  coasts  of  the  .£gean,  in 
the  Rhodope  highland,  about  Adrianople  in  the  valley  of  the  Maritza, 
and  along  the  Black  Sea  coast^knd  between  the  Balkans  and  the 
delta  of  the  Danube. 

After  the  Crimean  war  large  numbers  of  the  TcUare  of  the  Crimea,  allied 
in  race  to  the  Turks,  came  over  the  Black  Sea  to  settle  in  the  Dobrudsha, 
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80uth  of  the  Danube  months,  whence  they  are  extending  westward.  The 
Greeks  (abont  1,500,000)  form  the  most  important  element  of  the  popnla- 
tion  in  the  south,  and  extend  round  the  JSgean  to  Constantinople.  The 
western  central  highlands  towards  the  Adriatic  are  occupied  by  the  Albamane 
(1,260,000),  who  are  called  Amauts  by  the  Torks,  Skipetars  by  themselves ; 
they  are  of  Greco-Latin  origin,  and  are  supposed  to  .be  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Illyrians.  From  the  south  side  of  the  Danube  up  over  the  Balkans 
to  the  limits  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  districts  on  the  coast  lands  of  the 
.^gean,  live  the  Bulgariane  (about  2,600,000),  a  people  of  Finnish  (Mongolian) 
origin,  who  migrated  hither  in  the  seventh  century,  gradually  becoming  amal- 
gamated with  tiie  Slavonic  peoples  whom  they  luul  conquered,  adopting  their 
language  and  customs. 

Lastly  we  come  to  the  purely  Slavonic  division  of  the  peoples  of  this 
region  (nearly  2  millions),  the  Servians,  Bosnians,  Henegovinians,  Croats,  and 
Montenegrins  of  the  nortii- western  highlands.  Among  tiie  more  important  of 
the  minor  elements  of  population  found  in  European  Turkey  are  the 
CiroaseiaTu  (Oherkesses),  people  of  the  Caucasus  who  crossed  over  into  Turkey 
in  numbers  after  the  conquest  of  their  native  mountains  by  Russia  in  1864 ; 
the  Armenians,  who  are  found  as  well-to-do  traders  in  every  town ;  the 
Gypsies,  who,  true  to  their  nomad  life  and  poverty,  are  found  scattered  among 
the  Bulgarians,  living  in  tents  or  huts  In  summer,  and  digging  themselves  into 
the  ground  in  the  cold  winter ;  and  the  scattered  Jews,  most  numerous  north 
of  the  Danube. 

6.  Beligions. — It  Ib  to  be  noted  that  the  reHgioiu  diTisions  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Balkan  Peninflula  do  not  correspond  to  those  of 
race.  The  Turks  are  not  the  only  Mohammedans,  for  large  numbers 
of  the  subject  races — of  the  Bulgarians,  Albanians,  and  Servians 
especially — ^to  escape  oppression,  turned  converts  to  the  creed  of  their 
rulers,  and  have  since  become  fanatical  followers  of  the  Prophet ; 
though  the  ties  of  nationality  seem  to  remain  stronger  than  those 
of  religion. 

Among  the  Bosnians  of  the  north-west,  all  the  nobles  have  become  fidthful 
adherents  of  Islam ;  but  there  are  nearly  three  CfmsUans  in  this  division  of 
Europe  for  every  Mohammedan.  The  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  under  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  counts  the  greatest  number  of  adherents  among 
the  Greeks  of  the  south,  the  Albanians,  Bulgarians,  and  Slaves  of  the  north- 
west The  Armenian  Church,  the  Patriarch  of  which  resides  in  Armenia,  and 
the  United  or  Catholic  Annenian,  which  recognises  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  have  also  many  adherents.  Thus  the  Balkan  Peninsula  presents  not 
only  contrasts  between  Turks  and  non-Turks,  but  also  between  Mohammedans 
and  Christians,  and  these  again  between  Greeks  and  Catholics. 

Though  the  minority  of  the  population  of  Turkey  is  Christian,  non- 
Mohammedans  long  remained  under  the  most  cruel  oppression,  and  have  even 
now  obtained  only  the  barest  toleration  under  pressure  fh>m  the  Christian 
States  of  Europe.  Christians  were  excluded  fi?om  all  official  positions ;  they 
had  no  redress  for  wrongs,  for  the  word  of  a  Christian  had  no  weight  sgainst 
that  of  a  Turk ;  the  possession  of  land  was  also  forbidden  to  them,  and  as 
farmers  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  third  of  the  harvest  to  the  owner  of  the 
soil ;  and  such  heavy  taxes  were  exacted  that  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
flame  of  insurrection  was  continually  breaking  out  here  and  there.  The 
European  powers,  held  back  by  jealousy  of  one  another,  looked  on  inactively 
at  these  iniquities.      Russia  alone,   whether  out  of  purely  philanthropic 
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motives  or  not,  was  diapofled  to  give  effect  to  her  sympathies  with  the 
oppressed  peoples  allied  to  her  in  race  and  religion,  and  the  resistance  to  these 
efforts  by  England,  who  feared  the  presence  of  a  great  power  at  Constantinople 
between  the  two  most  important  sections  of  the  British  Empire,  brought 
about  the  Crimean  war,  in  which  Russian  aims  were  for  the  time  defeated. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  war  a  scheme  of  Turkish  governmental  reforms  of 
the  most  liberal  kind  met  the  approval  of  the  European  powers ;  this  docu- 
ment, however,  remained  absolutely  a  dead  letter.  In  1876,  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  European  Powers,  it  was  proposed  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment that  the  reforms  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  comnusaioners 
appointed  by  the  Powers.  The  rejection  of  these  proposals  by  the  Turkish 
government  brought  about  the  Russo-Turkish  campaign  of  1877,  in  which  all 
the  eastern  region,  except  Constantinople  itself,  was  occupied  by  Russian  troops ; 
and  in  the  subsequent  Congress  of  European  Powers  at  Berlin  the  political 
boundaries  and  relations  of  the  country  were  greatly  altered. 

7.  Political  Divisions. — Previous  to  the  Russian  inyaedon 
of  1877-78,  the  greater  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  formed 
European  Turkey  with  its  tributary  states.  Several  of  these,  in- 
deed, had  already  gained  freedom  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from 
the  Turkish  rule.  The  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  however,  greatly 
altered  the  political  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country, 
reducing  the  area  under  direct  Turkish  rule  to  about  a  third  of  the 
whole,  besides  confirming  the  independence  and  extending  the 
limits  of  several  of  the  formerly  tributary  Btate& 

The  independence  of  the  state  of  Romania^  in  the  great  plain  north  of  the 
Danube,  was  recognised.  South  of  the  Danube  a  new  principality  of  Bulgaria 
was  formed,  embracing  the  country  from  the  river  to  the  crests  of  the  Balkan 
range ;  this  is  a  tributary  principality  with  a  Christian  ruler  elected  by  the 
people,  the  choice  being  confirmed  by  the  Turkish  Sultan,  with  the  assent  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

South  of  the  Balkans  a  second  tributary  principality  named  Ectstem 
JUntmelia  was  also  formed.  It  extends  between  the  Bidkan  and  the  Rhodope 
mountains,  and  eastward  to  the  Black  Sea,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Maritza  river.  This  province  is  placed  under  a  Christian  governor 
appointed  by  the  Porte  with  the  consent  of  the  Powers.  The  mountain 
state  of  Servia  was  again  promoted  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  state,  and 
its  limits  were  extended  southward  to  embrace  the  upper  basin  of  the  Morava 
river.  The  freedom  of  Montenegro,  in  the  western  mountains,  was  also  con- 
firmed, and  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  its  territory.  The  small 
port  of  Spitza,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  south  of  the  former  termination 
of  the  Dalmatian  territory,  was  ceded  to  Austria,  which  power  was  also 
charged  with  the  occupation  and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  adjoining  her  territory  of  Slavonia,  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Thus  there  remain  under  direct  Turkish  rule  only  the  country  called  Rumili 
or  Rumelia,  the  old  Roman  or  Byzantine  land  in  the  south,  embracing  the 
greater  parts  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Epims,  besides  Albania. 
The  Sultan,  moreover,  has  been  advised  to  cede  southern  Thessaly  and  Epirus 
to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 
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L—SERVIA, 

8.  The  little  mountamous  conntrj  of  Servia,  between  the 
western  Balkans  and  the  lUyrian  monntains,  on  each  side  of  the 
valley  in  which  the  Morava  flows  north  to  the  Danube,  is  a  relic  of 
the  great  Servian  monarchy  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  fell 
before  the  Turkish  advance.  Its  present  area  (nearly  19,000  square 
miles)  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Switzerland.  Its  long  straggles 
for  independence  gained  it  the  right  of  self-goveroment  in  1829,  but 
it  remained  still  tributary  and  nominally  subject  to  Constantinople 
tiU  December  1877,  when  it  proclaimed  its  independence  of  Turicey  ; 
its  freedom,  as  we  have  seen,  wajs  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

9.  Its  present  ruler  is  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  leaders  who 
have  fought  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey.  This  prince,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  holds  the  executive  power  with  his  ministers, 
and  the  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  the  *'  Sovjet "  or  Senate, 
nominated  by  the  prince,  and  in  the  National  Assembly  or 
"  Skuptchina." 

10.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  monntainoiu  and  wooded ;  it  is  fkiU 
of  forests  and  hills,  hedged  fields,  and  f^h  meadows,  forming  pretty  but  never 
very  grand  landscapes.  The  Servian  monntaineers  in  general  are  lazy  and  hate 
agricultnral  labour,  so  that  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  land  is  left  under  its 
primitive  woods  and  pastures  ;  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing  are  unimportant, 
but  large  droves  of  smne  are  fed  on  the  acorns  in  the  woods,  and  are  driven  to 
market  in  Hungary.  The  mineral  treasures  of  Servia  are  considerable ;  ffoid, 
copper,  and  sdnc  occur  in  the  hills  which  reach  towards  the  '*  Iron  Gates  "  of 
the  Danube,  and  ooal  beds  extend  along  the  river.  The  only  laxge  place  is 
the  capital,  the  fortress  of  Btigrad  (28,000),  on  the  Danube,  which  for  three 
and  a  half  centuries  was  the  central  point  of  contest  between  the  Austiians 
and  the  Turks.  It  Ls  an  important  place  in  the  transit  trade  between  the 
northern  and  southern  countries. 


2.— MONTENEGRO. 

11.  The  first  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  to  free  itself  from 
Turkish  bondage  was  the  little  principality  which  we  know  by  its 
Venetian  name  MtyrUmegro  ;^  with  the  additions  made  to  its  territory 
by  the  treaty  of  1878  it  is  not  much  larger  than  Devonshire,  and 
occupies  the  western  mountain  region  from  the  range  which  culmi- 
nates in  Mount  Kom,  to  the  narrow  strip  of  Dalmatian  territory 
which  shuts  it  off  from  the  harbours  of  the  Adriatic. 

12.  Its  reigning  prince  is  a  descendant  of  the  prince  bishop  who  liberated 

1  The  Turks  call  it  KaradagK,  the  Servians  Ctemoffom,  all  three  meaning  black 
ntonntains,  ftrom  the  Servian  chief  Czenioi,  the  black  or  the  rebel,  who  took  reftige  here, 
or  from  the  characteristic  dark  forest  covering  of  the  mountain. 
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the  comitry  from  the  Turks  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  oentory,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  virtoally  independent.  The  people  (about  240,000) 
aie  divided  into  forty  tribes,  and  all  the  men  are  trained  as  soldiers.  The 
constitution,  last  modified  in  1868,  gives  it^the  form  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
the  Hotpodavr  or  prince  having  the  executive,  a  Senate  the  legislative,  power. 
The  senate  meets  at  the  chioT  village  of  CeHi^e,  The  territory  ceded  to 
Montenegro  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  includes  the  small  fortified  towns  of 
Nihkick  on  tiie  north  and  PodgorUxa  on  the  south  of  the  old  territory, 
besides  the  more  important  trading  harbour  of  AnHvari  <m  the  Adriatic  coast, 
which  is  a  port  of  call  for  the  steamers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd. 

3.— BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA. 

13.  The  north-western  mountain  region  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
was  embraced  in  the  Roman  province  of  Illyria,  and  suffered  many 
yidssitudes  after  the  division  of  the  empire.  Previous  to  the  seventh 
century  the  portion  of  it  known  as  Bosnia  was  governed  by  princes 
of  its  own,  called  Bans,  who  became  dependent  on  Hungary.  Con- 
quered afterwards  by  the  Turks,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Ottoman 
empire  in  1 522.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Turks  also 
mastered  the  southern  portion  of  Croatia.  As  early  as  1466  the 
Herzegovina  ^  south  of  Bosnia  and  Croatia,  which  had  been  known 
as  the  dukedom  of  Saint  Saba  under  the  Venetian  rule,  also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  advancing  Turkish  invaders,  and  after  being  the 
battlefield  of  Christian  and  Mohammedan  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, was  finally  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire  by  the  Treaty  of 
Carlowitz  in  1697. 

These  three  conquered  territories  were  formed  into  the  Turkish 
province  of  Bosnia,  the  hereditary  chiefs  being  deprived  of  their 
prerogatives  and  of  most  of  their  revenues.  Since  that  time  the 
country  has  been  the  scene  of  almost  constant  disturbances  and  re- 
bellions by  the  brave  and  hardy  mountaineers.  So  unstable  has  been 
the  Turkish  power  in  this  territory,  that  the  Congress  of  European 
powers  at  Berlin  in  1878  agreed  to  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  by  the  Austrian  troops,  and  to  their  administration  for 
an  undefined  future  period  by  the  Austrian  government. 

14.  The  comitry  is  entirely  covered  with  well-wooded  mountain  ranges, 
with  well-watered  valleys  between,  on  which  grain  and  fruits  are  produced  in 
great  abundance.  Game  and  flsh  abound,  and  the  country  is  celebrated  for  its 
sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  honey  bees.  Though  the  country  is  rich  in  minerals, 
from  its  disturbed  condition  these  have  hitherto  been  entirely  neglected,  nor 
are  there  any  good  roads  or  any  considerable  manufactures  in  the  land.  The 
population  is  for  the  most  part  Slavonic  (Bosnians,  Croats,  Morlachs),  and 
their  Bosnian  language,  somewhat  different  from  the  Servian,  has  been  pre- 
served pure,  the  Turkish  never  having  passed  into  general  use.  In  appearance 
the  Bosnians  are  tall  and  strong,  with  fine  expressive  features  and  dignified 
bearing. 

1  That  Is  the  Herxog-thum  or  dukedom 
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Their  towns  are  generally  divided  into  three  portions — ^the  Orad^  or  citadel ; 
the  Varo8,  or  walled  town  proper,  often  snrrounded  by  walls  and  ditches ;  and 
the  Mahaia  or  Palanka,  or  suburbs,  inhabited  by  the  lowest  classes. 

15.  Serai-BosnOf  or  Barayevo;  is  the  largest  town  (45,000),  and  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Bosnia  and  Turkish  Croatia,  and  is  the  centre  of  trade  in 
the  country.  Travnik,  north-west  of  it,  is  an  important  fortress ;  and  Banyan 
luka,^  on  the  border  of  Turkish  Croatia,  is  the  most  beautifully  situated  place 
in  the  territory.  Zvomik,  on  the  boundary  river  Drina  on  the  east,  is  ahnost 
entirely  a  Servian  town  trading  laigely  in  timber.  Moftar,  on  the  Narenta, 
is  the  chief  town  of  Herzegovina,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  bridges  in  all  this 
region,  with  high  strong  quadrangular  towers  at  each  end  forming  a  single 
arch  over  the  river.'  Trtinnje,  in  the  southern  comer  of  the  country  not  &r 
from  the  port  of  Ragusa,  is  surrounded  by  old  Servian  fortifications. 

EUEOPEAN  TXJRKEY. 

4.— BULGARIA  AND  EASTERN  ROUMELIA. 

1.  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  two  large  territories  have  been  re- 
moved from  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  to 
be  formed  into  tributary  principalities  enjoying  the  right  of  self- 
government.  These  are  Bulgaria  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Bal- 
kans to  the  Danube,  and  Eastern  Boumelia  on  the  southern  descent 
to  the  basin  of  the  Maritza  in  Thrace. 

2.  The  province  of  the  Danube  or  Bulgaria,  ancient  Moesia,  is  a  fertile 
agricultural  country,  watered  by  the  Isker,  Osma,  Yantra,  and  Lom,  tribu- 
taries of  the  Danube,  growing  maize  and  wheat,  and  able  to  export  laiige 
quantities  of  these  by  the  port  of  Yama  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  rearing  of  herds 
of  cattle  and  sheep  it  is  not  so  prosperous  as  Walachia  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Danube.  Buffaloes  drag  the  native  carts  here  as  in  Italy.  The  Bulgarian 
peasants  are  thicker  set  than  the  Romanians,  lean  and  muscular,  wearing  a 
cubara  or  sheepskin  cap  in  place  of  the  fez.  Though  of  Finnish  origin,  their 
customs  and  lemguage  have  become  entirely  those  of  the  Slavonic  people  whom 
they  conquered.     Most  of  them  belong  to  the  Greek  Catholic  Church. 

8.  The  important  towns  of  Bulgaria  fh>m  west  to  east  are,  Widinf  a  busy 
trading  town  on  the  Danube  near  the  Servian  frontier ;  Sofia  on  a  fine  plain 
beside  the  river  Isker  in  the  south-west,  formerly  capital  of  the  Turkish  pro- 
vince ;  Nicopolis,  on  the  Danube  at  the  mouth  of  the  Osma ;  Plevna,  south- 
west of  it,  memorable  for  its  siege  in  1877 ;  Siatotxif  a  trading  town  on  the 
Danube ;  TimovOf  south  of  it,  the  residence  of  the  Bulgarian  kings  before  the 
Turkish  conquest ;  Rttatchuk,  the  most  important  trading  and  manufacturing 
town  on  the  Danube ;  Shumla,  a  strong  natural  fortress  ;  and  Vama,  the  port 
of  the  country  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  only  railway  as  yet  constructed  in 
Bulgaria  unites  the  three  last-named  places. 

4.  The  constitution  of  the  newly-formed  principality  of  Bulgaria  was 
determined  by  an  assembly  of  notables  at  Timova,  the  old  Bulgarian  capital 
in  the  centre  of  the  territory.  The  new  State  pays  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and 
bears  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  empire ;  but  has  a  Christian  government 
and  a  militia  of  its  own,  and  its  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed. 

1  Banyaluka  =  Bath  meadow. 
>  The  name  Moetar  is  thus  probably  derived  from  Mostari  =  old  bridge. 
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5.  Eastern  Roumdia  is  formed  out  of  the  proTinces  of  Slivno  and  Philip- 
popolis,  with  part  of  that  of  Adrianople,  and  embraces  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Maritza  and  of  its  tributary  the  Tui\ja,  extending  also  eastward  of  the  latter 
to  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  ronnd  the  Gulf  of  Burgas.  With  the  exception 
of  the  portion  of  the  Rhodope  plateau  which  falls  within  it,  the  whole  of  this 
is  a  charming  country  of  undulating  ridges  covered  with  green  y^fetation. 
Along  the  base  of  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Balkan,  on  the  north  of  it,  lies  the 
rose-growing  country,  in  which  most  of  the  famous  attar  of  roses  is  made. 

6.  The  population  in  this  newly  carved  out  principality  is  also  for  the 
most  part  Bulgarian.  The  chief  towns  are — PhUippc^polistl  on  the  Upper 
Maritza,  which  begins  to  be  navigable  here  for  boats.  This  tocient  town  was 
founded  by  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  taken  in  1360  by 
the  Turks.  Kesanlik,  on  the  Tuiga,  at  the  base  of  the  Balkao,  and  SlivnOj  or 
Islimye,  feather  east,  also  close  to  the  steep  face  of  the  mountains  on  the  north, 
are  both  great  centres  of  the  manufacture  and  trade  in  attar  of  roses.  BurgaSf 
on  an  inlet  of  the  Black  Sea  coast,  is  the  chief  port  of  the  new  province. 

7.  Eastern  Boumelia  is  now  a  self-legislating  province  under  a  Christian 
governor-general  ap])ointed  by  the  Porte  with  the  consent  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  has  its  own  nulitia.  The  Turkish  Government,  however, 
retains  the  right  of  occupying  certain  strategical  positions  within  it. 


5.— TURKEY  PROPER. 

1.  The  lemainin^  portions  of  the  Balkan  Peninsola — extending 
south  of  the  new  boundaries  of  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Eastern 
Roumelia  to  the  ^gean,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Marmora 
to  the  Straits  of  Otranto — ib  still  under  direct  Turkish  authority. 

2.  Gh>Temmeni. — Here  the  Sultan  is  ruler,  and  his  will  is  absolute  in 
80  far  as  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  the  sacred  book 
of  the  Mohammedans.  He  acts  through  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  is  head  of  the 
temporal  government  and  president  of  the  state  council  of  the  Sublime  Parte  ;' 
and  through  the  Mt^ti,  or  Sheik-uMslam,  the  head  of  the  Church  and  chief 
of  the  "  Ulemas,"  a  body  which  includes  the  clergy  and  the  chief  functionaries 
of  the  law,  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran,  on  which  all  laws,  civil  and  religious, 
are  based. 

3.  Divisions. — The  whole  Turkish  Empire  is  divided  into 
vilayets  or  governments,  each  under  a  vcUi  who  represents  the 
Sultan,  and  each  subdivided  into  Sanjaks  or  provinces.  Of  these 
divisions  there  are  six  on  the  mainland  of  European  Turkey  (Con- 
stantinople, Adrianople f  SaUmica,  Yanina,  Skadar  or  Scutari,  Novi- 
hazar),  and  one  insular,  the  island  of  Crete  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  older  divisions  of  the  country  are,  however,  more  generally 
known.  These  are  Thrace,  the  south-eastem  region  between  the 
Balkans  and  Rhodope,  across  the  valley  of  the  Maritza  ;  Macedonia, 

1  Turkish,  Felibi ;  Bulgarian,  Phtadi. 
s  So  named  in  allusion  to  the  eastern  enstom  of  dispeDsing  Justice  at  the  gate— from 
the  lofty  gateway  of  tiie  Seiaglio  or  palace  at  Constantinople,  opposite  which  tb»  Grand 
Vizier  resides. 
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between  the  Rbodope,  the  Skhar  Dagh,  and  the  .£gean  ;  Th£S9alyf 
east  of  the  Pindus  range  in  the  south  ;  EpiruSy  on  its  western  slopes ; 
and  Albania,  the  western  mountain  region  south  of  Servia. 

4.  Products  and  IndustrieB. — Turkey  is  a  countiy  of 
great  natural  resources,  but  few  similarly  gifted  parts  of  the  earth  are 
so  much  neglected.  The  greater  part  of  the  population,  aa  may  be 
imderstood  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  has  no  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  ;  labour,  capital,  and  roads  are  very  deficient. 

More  than  half  the  area  is  arable  land  or  meadow,  but  little  more  k 
cultivated  than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  people  them- 
selves. Yet  the  land  yields  so  plentifully  that  every  Turkish  harbour 
exports  grain ;  ih^olive  and  tobacco  are  specially  productive  in  Theasaly,  and 
dive  oil  u  the  staple  product  of  the  island  of  Crete ;  the  vine  is  grown  and 
itnne  is  made  almost  everywhere  in  a  rough  way ;  cot^  is  an  important  pro- 
duct of  the  southern  districts  and  of  Crete.  The  forests  give  abundant 
timber,  and  are  the  haunts  of  the  bear  and  wolfl  The  riches  of  the  people 
are  chiefly  in  their  eatUe  ;  the  Aorse  is  carefully  reared,  but  is  inferior  to  the 
Arabian ;  sheep  give  clothing  for  all  the  people,  the  wool  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  being  specially  valued.  Though  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  salt  are  pre> 
sent,  scarcely  any  mining  is  carried  on. 

5.  Turkey  cannot  be  said  to  be  without  manufactures,  though  these  are 
of  no  great  extent  or  importance.  Wool  is  woven  into  rough  cloth  all  over 
the  land,  and  the  Turkish  carpets  are  famous ;  ropes  for  the  Turkish  ships 
are  made  from  native  hemp ;  silk- weaving  flourishes  in  Constantinople  and 
Salonica ;  guns  are  made  and  cannon  founded  in  the  Bosporus  suburbs  of 
the  capitaL  The  trades  of  saddlers,  swordsmiths,  barbers,  and  bathmen  are 
restricted  to  Turks. 

6.  Boads  and  communication  of  all  kinds  are  exceedingly  deficient  in 
Turkey,  so  that  the  difficult  transport  of  goods  is  maintained  chiefly  by  pack 
auimals ;  and  riding  Tatars  or  couriers  maintain  a  system  of  poets.  It  is 
only  since  1865  that  any  railways  have  been  made  in  Turkey.  There  are 
now  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  the  chief  lines  being 
those  from  Constantinople  through  Adrianople  and  Philippopolis  and  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Maritza ;  from  Salonica  to  Uskub  at  the  base  of  the  Skhar 

.  Dagh ;  and  from  Rustchuk  on  the  Danube  by  the  natural  fortress  of  Shumla 
to  the  Black  Sea  port  of  Yama. 

7.  Gonstcmtinople,  the  capital  (600,000),  the  ancient  Byzantium 
(Stamboul  of  the  Turks),  takes  its  name  from  the  Emperor  Con* 
stantine,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fourth 
century.  Secure  and  enchanting  in  position,  commanding  the 
shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,t  and  the  tn^c  of  two  seas,  its  natoxal 
facilities  for  trade  raised  it  to  its  great  eminence  in  the  East 

The  narrow  arm  of  the  Bosporus,  the  Oolden  Horn,  bordering  the  pro- 
montory on  which  the  city  proper,  terminating  in  the  serai  or  pabiee- 
enclosure,  is  built,  affords  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour  for  the  laigest 
vessels,  and  is  visited  by  about  20,000  ships  in  the  year.  Acrosa  thia, 
bridges  lead  to  the  suburbs  of  Pern  and  GkUata,  the  Eiuropean  or  Frankidi 
quarter,  with  the  palaces  of  the  foreign  ambassadors ;  beyond  which,  along 
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the  Bosponu,  lie  rabnrb  alter  suburb  to  Boyuhdere,  wheie  tbe  fortificationfl 
begin  which  gnard  the  outlet  of  the  strait  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Salonicoj  at  the  head  of  its  gulf  iu  the  ^^^^t  is,  after  Constantinople, 
the  laigest  town  and  the  most  frequented  port  of  Turkey,  sending  out  grain 
and  wool,  silk  and  tobacca  Adrianople  ^  is  the  dep6t  and  trading-place  of 
tbe  broad  valley  of  Thrace.  The  railway  north-west  from  Salonica  leads  to 
Uakubt  at  the  south-east  base  of  the  Skhar  Dagh.  Prurmdi  or  Prisren,  at 
the  north-west  base  of  that  range  in  Albania,  is  one  of  tne  richest  and  busiest 
towns  of  European  Turkey ;  north  of  it  is  PriskUna^  the  most  important 
town  of  old  SOTvia  or  Dardania.  In  Epims,  near  the  borders  of  Gieece, 
FanMus  is  the  chief  place ;  in  Thessaly  TrikKala  and  ZaritaOf  the  latter  an 
important  trading  town. 

8.  The  island  of  Crete  (8820  square  miles)  might  he  compared  in  length 
to  the  distance  from  London  to  York.  Several  groups  of  high  mountains  rise 
along  its  length,  culminating  in  the  central  Mount  Ida.  Its  climate  is  a  very 
pleasant  one ;  olive  woods  cover  many  of  the  slopes,  and  vines  and  southern 
fruits  are  abundant.  Its  staple  product  is  olive  oiL  The  language  of  both 
Christians  and  Moslems  in  the  island  is  modem  Greek. 

Meffolo  Kaetnm,  or  CandicL,  on  the  north  coast,  a  fortified  town  founded  by 
the  Saracens,  is  the  lai^gest  place.  CanMo^  near  the  western  extremity,  also 
on  the  north  coast,  is  the  best  port  of  the  island.  A  little  east  of  it  is  the 
bay  of  <SiMto,  in  which  the  Turkish  Grovemment  has  been  constructing  a  Medi- 
terranean naval  station  and  arsenal  since  1869. 


6.— EUROPEAN  RUSSIA. 

1.  We  have  already  come  upon  SUwonic  peoples  living  within 
the  political  limits  of  the  Qerman  Empire,  in  greater  numbers 
within  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  as  subjects  of  the  Turks 
in  the  north-west  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  under  independent 
princes  of  their  own  race  in  the  recently  freed  States  of  Servia  and 
Montenegro.  In  Russia  alone,  however,  have  the  Slavonic  peoples 
raised  themselves  to  the  position  of  a  great  European  power,  incor- 
porating other  nationalities  with  their  own. 

2.  Extent  and  Oonfignration. — It  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  enormous  extent  of  the  territory  of  European  Russia  (2,200,000 
square  miles)  if  it  is  remembered  that  it  covers  a  space  which  is 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  united  extent  of  all  the  other  states  of 
Europe  that  we  have  been  describing.  If  we  measure  its  vast  area 
by  that  of  England,  we  find  that  it  is  nearly  40  times  greater. 

From  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  on  the  north  to  those  of  the  Black  Sea 
on  the  south  the  distance  is  1700  miles.  From  the  western  border  where 
Russia  touches  upon  Scandinavia,  the  Baltic,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Ro- 
mania, to  the  natural^  frontier  of  the  Ural  belt  on  the  east,  the  great  plain 
has  a  width  of  about  1400  miles,  or  six  times  the  distance  between  London 
and  Newcastle.  Vast  as  this  territory  is,  it  forms  little  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  area  of  the  huge  Empire  commanded  by  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia. 


1  Founded  by  the  emperor  Hadxian. 
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8.  The  general  features  and  climate  of  this  vast  region,  which  occnpies  the 
body  of  Europe  as  the  other  states  do  its  peninsnlar  members,  have  already 
been  noticed  in  the  general  description  of  the  continent  (pp.  156-167).  It  may 
suffice  to  recall  here  the  general  lowness  of  the  country.  With^  its  high 
borders  of  the  Caucasus  range  on  the  south  and  the  Ural  on  the  east,  the  only 
part  of  its  surface  that  attains  a  height  of  over  a  thousand  feet  is  the  litUe 
group  of  the  Valdai  hills  at  the  head  of  the  Volga.  The  main  divisions  of  its 
landscape  are  the  ftozen,  treeless  tundroM  of  its  Arctic  coast-lands  ;  the  rock 
and  lake  plateau  of  Finland  ;  the  immense  central  forest  region,  the  cultivated 
parts  of  which  supply  Europe  with  grain  ;  and  the  treeless  sui)pes,  which  lie 
across  the  south  of  the  plain  ftom  the  saline  borders  of  the  northern  Caspian 
towards  Romania  on  the  west.  While  recalling  also  the  msgnifioent  system  of 
natural  waterways  that  ramifies  over  the  huge  plain  (Volga,  Dnieper,  etc. ),  it  is 
important  to  remember  the  disadvantage  which  Russian  commerce  suffers,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  peninsular  Europe,  in  having  its  seas  on  every  side 
— the  Arctic,  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea  coasts  and  those  of  the  Caspian— closed 
by  ice,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  during  its  rigorous  continental  winter. 

4.  People. — The  enormous  extent  of  Rusflia  is  more  thinly 
peopled  than  almost  any  other  part  of  Europe  ;  on  an  ayerage  it  has 
only  about  32  people  to  a  square  mile  of  surface.  England  in 
comparison  is  more  than  ten  times  as  well  peopled  ;  France  more 
than  five  times.  About  fomvfifths  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabit- 
ants (72  millions)  are  of  Slavonic  race. 

The  dominant  Russian  division  of  the  Slavonic  peoples  appears  in  three 
main  sections  :  the  Oreat  Russians  (82  millions)  of  the  centre  and  north  of 
the  country  ;  the  LUUe  or  Malo  Russians  (12  millions)  (also  called  Ruthens, 
or  Russniaks,  or  Red  Russians)  of  the  Ukraine  i  on  the  south-west,  to  whom 
belong  the  Cossacks  or  Kassacks  (=  armed  horsemen)  of  the  lower  Don  region 
in  the  south  ;  and  the  WkUe  Russians  (3  millions)  in  the  western  provinces. 
West  of  the  last  named,  in  the  basin  of  the  Vistula,  live  the  Poles  (44  millions), 
and  on  the  borders  of  Romania,  in  the  south-west,  a  small  proportion  of 
Bulgarians.  Allied  in  race  to  the  Slavonic  peoples  are  the  blue-eyed  and  fair- 
skinned  Lithuanians,  and  the  Letts  beside  tiiem,  who  are  mixed  with  Finnish 
blood  (24  millions). 

Most  important  perhaps  in  point  of  numbers  among  the  foreign  races 
included  in  the  political  division  of  European  Russia  are  the  fair-haired  Fin- 
nish peoples '  (about  8  millions),  who  occur  in  a  western,  or  Baltic,  and  an 
eastern  division  ;  the  former  includes  the  Esthonians  and  livonians  of  the 
Baltic  provinces,  the  Finns,  Kwanes,  and  Karelians  of  Finland,  and  the  Liappe 
(who  call  themselves  Sahmelads)  farther  north  ;  the  latter,  the  Sirians  and 
Permians  towards  the  Ural,  the  Votiaks  (in  Viatka)  to  the  south  of  these,  and 
the  Tcheremisses  and  Mordvines  of  the  middle  Volga  basin. 

Scarcely  less  numerous  than  the  Finns  are  the  peoples  of  Tatar  origin 
within  Russia.  To  these  belong  the  Tatars  of  Kasan  and  Astrakhan  (Kal- 
mucks) and  Orenburg  (Bashkirs)  on  the  south-east ;  the  NogaSs  and  Tatars  of 
the  Crimea  in  the  south.  The  Kcdmucks  may  be  taken  as  the  purest  type  of  the 
Tatars ;  they  are  short,  swarthy,  broad-shouldered  hor^men,  black-haired  and 

1  Ukraine  (Slav.,  a  fVontier  country  or  marchX  a  name  flnt  given  by  the  Poles  to  the 
frontier  country  towards  the  Tatars,  afterwards  to  the  fertile  regions  on  both  sides  of 
the  mldiUe  Dnieper. 

s  The  name  Finn  is  of  foreign  origin.  The  people  call  themselves  Suomdaiset  =  lake 
or  fen  people,  in  reference  to  their  lake-studded  country. 
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black-eyed,  the  eyes  slanting  down  towards  the  flat  nose.  In  the  tundra  region 
of  the  Arctic  shores  dwell  the  dwarfed  Samoiede  pagans,  the  original  people  of 
aU  the  northern  Asiatic  plain,  now  driven  to  the  borders  of  the  icy  sea,  Uving 
by  banting  and  by  their  reindeer  herds.  Jews  (about  two  millions)  are  most 
namerons  in  Poland  and  in  the  south-western  provinces  between  that  country 
and  the  Black  Sea ;  ArmenianB  appear  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  south, 
besides  the  (Javeaaiana  (four  and  a  half  millions),  Oeoigians,  Tcherkesses, 
Imeritians  (the  handsomest  of  all  these  fine  peoples),  Mingrelians,  and 
Lesghians,  extending  on  both  slopes  of  the  Caucasian  range. 


5.  Belig^n. — Nearly  93  per  cent  of  the  people  of  RiueiA 
are  Ghriati<m&,  and  of  these  by  far  the  larger  proportion  belong  to 
the  RuMo-Greek  Church,  the  established  one  of  the  State,  which 
separated  from  the  Byzantine  Patriarchate  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  differs  from  the  dJhorch  of  Rome  in  denying  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope,  in  prohibiting  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  in 
authorising  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 

The  Emperor  is  the  defender  of  the  Church,  and  executes  the  judgments 
of  its  Synod,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  former  Patriarch.  No  member  of 
the  Russo-Greek  Church  may  renounce  his  creed,  on  pain  of  detention  for  life  in 
a  convent.  Among  the  minor  religious  bodies  in  Russia,  the  Roman  Catholics^ 
who  have  their  greatest  number  of  adherents  in  Poland,  come  first ;  the  Jewish 
traders  of  Poland  and  the  south-western  provinces,  who  are  not  permitted  to 
settle  in  Russia  proper,  next  in  numbers ;  then  the  ProUstaiUa,  who  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  Baltic  provinces  nearest  to  Germany ;  Armenians^  in 
the  south.  Followers  of  the  rites  of  Shamanism,  the  ancient  belief  of  the 
north  Asiatic  tribes,  sacrificing  animals  to  propitiate  evil  demons,  and  of 
Lamaismy  the  corrupt  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  occur  in  smaller  numbers  along 
the  Asiatic  border.  The  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  are  nearly  equally  divided 
between  adherence  to  the  Greek  Church  and  fanatical  Mohammedanism, 
These  are  the  broad  religious  divisions  of  the  country  ;  but  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  towns  which  are  as  diversified  in  the  religion  of  their  inhabitants  as 
in  the  languages  spoken  in  them.  Astrakhan,  for  example,  has  Greek,  Roman 
Catholic,  Protestant)  and  Armenian  churches,  many  Mohammedan  mosques, 
and  a  Lama  temple.  On  Fridays  the  Tatars  go  to  mosque  ;  on  Saturday  thf 
black  silk  kaftans  of  the  Jews  appear;  on  Sunday  the  Greek  "kolakolniks* 
or  belfireys  ring  out» 

6.  Eduostion. — From  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  on- 
ward tiU  1861,  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eussia 
were  se/rfs,  belonging  either  to  the  crown  or  to  private  individuals. 
By  imperial  decree  in  that  year,  coming  into  force  in  1863,  serfdom 
was  abolished.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  Russia  are  without  education.  That  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  thiB  direction  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
whereas  in  1860  only  two  out  of  every  hundred  recruits  for  the 
army  could  read  and  write,  in  1870  eleven  per  cent  were  found 
to  have  these  acquirements. 

Finland  is  in  advance  of  all  other  parts  of  the  empire  in  respect  of  educa- 
tion ;  it  possesses  a  separate  system ;  but  the  rest  of  European  Russia  is 

S 
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now  dlTided  into  educational  dlatricts,  which  correspond  to  the  seata  of  tlie 
RuBBian  nniyeraities  at  Mosoow  (the  oldeet,  1755),  at  Darpat,  and  St,  Petera- 
burg,  in  the  Baltic  provinoea  ;  at  Wilna  and  Wanaw  in  the  west ;  at  Kief, 
Kharhof,  and  Odessa,  in  the  south-west ;  and  at  Kasan  in  the  east ;  and  oan- 
sideiable  sums  are  devoted  by  the  goyemment  to  public  instiiictian. 

7.  Russian  became  a  written  language  only  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  OreKt» 
when  the  dialect  of  Great  Russia  obtained  the  supremacy,  and  was  first  ahaiply 
distinguished  from  the  old  Slavic.  It  has  a  very  rich  yocabulary,  and  is  spoken 
most  purely  about  Moscow.  The  Polish  langusge  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
spread  branches  of  the  Slavic,  and  surpasses  all  others  in  euphony  and  in 
brevity.  The  Finnish  language  presents  striking  points  of  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Tatars ;  it  has  a  considerable  literature,  and  the  use  of  it  is  encour- 
aged by  the  Russian  government. 

8.  Gtoyemment. — ^Russia  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy. 
The  adminifltration  of  the  empire  is  entrusted  to  four  g;reat  oouncilsy 
which  centre  in  the  private  Cabinet  of  the  Emperor. 

I  The  first  of  these,  the  '*  Council  of  the  Bmpire,"  has  departments  of  legisla- 
ture, civil  administration,  and  finance ;  the  second,  the  "  Directing  Senate,**  vb 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  of  the  empire,  and  sits  partly  at  St  Petersbuii^ 
partly  at  Moscow ;  the  third,  the  "  Holy  Synod,^^  superintends  the  religioua 
affairs  of  the  empire ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  **  Council  of  Ministers**  (of  fordgn 
affairs,  war,  navy,  interior,  public  works,  etc)  The  gmnd-duchy  of  Ilnland 
has  a  partly  independent  government,  under  a  senate  nominated  by  the 
"  Emperor  Grand-Duke,"  and  chosen — one  half  firom  the  nobles  of  Finland, 
half  ftom  the  citizens  and  peasants.  The  government  of  Poland  was  abso- 
lutely incorporated  with  that  of  Russia  in  1868. 

The  old  ill-built  and  purely  Russian  capital,  Moscow,  with  its  KremUn,  or 
citadel  (like  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  or  the  Capitol  of  Rome),  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  heart  of  the  country ;  ^S'^.  Petersburg,  the  modem  capital,  a  city 
of  palaces  and  officials,  on  the  Neva,  protected  by  its  island  fortress  of  Kron- 
stadt,  is  like  the  eye  of  Russia,  which  mirrors  itself  in  and  copies  the  outer 
world  of  western  Europe. 

9.  Politloal  Divifidons.  —  For  administrative  purposes  the 
empire  is  divided  into  general  governments  or  vioeroyalties,  govern- 
ments  (60  in  European  Russia),  and  districts.  The  most  widely 
recognised  divisions  of  the  country  are,  however,  those  which  have 
been  previously  indicated,  viz. — 

Great  Ruma  (Muscovy) — ^AU  the  central  and  northern  regions 
to  the  Arctic  shores. 

Little  Russia,  or  the  Ukraine — In  the  south-west 

Eastern  Russia  (Astrakhan  and  Easan). 

South  Russia — ^Along  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Baltic  Provinces — ^The  coast-knds  of  the  Gulfs  of  Finland 
and  Riga. 

The  Onmd'Duchy  of  FirUand — In  the  north-west,  next  Scan- 
dinavia. 

Poland — In  the  west,  next  Germany. 

Ois  and  Trans  Caucasia — On  the  north  oad  south  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus. 
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10.  FroduotB  and  IndoBtries. — ^Excepting  along  the  Tundra 
belt  on  the  Arctic  coasts,  in  Finland,  and  in  the  saline  Steppes  of 
the  south-east,  the  cultivation  of  grain  extends  all  over  the  great 
Bussian  plains. 

Bye  and  borleyi  oats  and  flax,  are  the  chief  cropfl  in  the  north ;  wheat  and 
vines,  hemp  and  tobacco,  the  products  of  the  centre  and  the  Boath.  The 
south  central  govenunents,  extending  from  the  Upper  Oka  to  the  Ulmdne  on 
the  Dnieper,  may  be  regarded  as  the  granary  of  Russia,  for  they  produce  a 
third  of  ail  its  com  supply.  Russia  is  tiius  most  important  of  all  as  a  grain- 
produdng  country  :  its /oresto  extend  over  about  40  per  cent  of  the  surface — 
pine^  and  fir,  and  birch  in  the  north ;  oak  and  elm  and  lime  in  the  centre 
and  south ;  and  their  timber  is  sent  down  the  Niemen  and  Vistula  to  tibe 
Baltic,  and  to  Archangel  in  the  White  Sea,  in  enormous  quantities  for  the 
supply  of  western  Europe.  In  Russia  itself  ih»  larger  proportion  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  wood.  The  Steppes  of  tiie  south  are  tiie  great  pastoral  lands  of 
Russia,  which  possess  more  than  45  millions  of  aheep^  most  of  them  yielding 
fine  wool ;  and  fully  20  millions  each  of  oaUU  and  horses,  Russian  leather 
is  famous.  Svtine  are  also  kept  in  very  large  numbers  all  over  the  land: 
the  export  of  bristles  and  brushes  from  Russia  is  very  laige.  Reindeer  form 
the  weidth  of  the  Lapps  and  Samoiedes  in  the  north ;  camels  of  the  Tatars  in 
the  south-eastern  Steppes.  Hunting  the  bear,  woU^  fox,  and  deer,  and  trap- 
ping the  sable  in  the  forests  for  their  skins,  give  employment  to  many  :  the 
Caspian,  as  well  as  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  great  rivers,  are  rich 
iskjish — ^tunny,  sturgeon,  salmon,  anchovy.  Most  caviare  is  made  at  Astrakhan 
on  the  Caspian.  The  great  mining  region  of  European  Russia  is  the  Ural  belt, 
which  yields  a  greater  profusion  of  metals — gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and 
platinum — than  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Coal  is  mined  in  the  basin  of  the 
Donets,  a  tributary  of  the  lower  Don  in  the  south,  in  the  Vistula  basin  in 
Poland,  round  Moscow,  and  in  the  Ural,  but  the  yield  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  Britain  or  Belgium.  The  lakes  round  the  north  of  the 
Caspian  depression  (Lake  Elton  especially)  yield  saU  in  great  quantity. 

11.  Msnufactares. — ^Agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  em- 
ploy about  76  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  manufactures 
only  about  1 5  per  cent ;  and  almost  all  the  workers  are  peasants, 
who  turn  to  these  occupations  while  the  long  winter  holds  the 
land. 

Most  manufactures  are  clustered  round  St  Peterdwrg  and  Moscow,  where 
the  largest  coUon  and  silk  fadories  are  found.  Flax-spinning  and  the  manu- 
facture of.  rough  linen  and  hemp,  and  especially  of  sailcloth  and  ropes,  is  im- 
portant and  wide-spread,  not  only  in  the  seaports,  but  in  several  of  the  inland 
towns.  Most  important  of  all  the  metal  industries  are  the  irowworks  of 
Perm  in  the  Ural  region,  of  Petersburg,  and  of  Poland.  The  imperial  cannon- 
foundry  is  at  Petroxavodsk,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  .Onega. 

12.  Trade. — Towards  western  Europe  Russia  sends  out  raw 
products,  receiving  back  manufactured  goods :  towards  Asia  its 
relations  are  exactly  reversed.  The  great  navigable  rivers  facilitate 
traffic  to  the  seaports  in  summer ;  in  winter  all  the  coasts  are 
closed ;  but  just  at  that  time  the  snow  covering  the  land  renders 
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the  transport  of  goods  over  it  in  sledges  an  easy  matter,  so  that 
inland  communications  are  busiest  at  this  season. 

The  roads  of  the  empire  are  well  maintained,  and  since  the  fiist  litUe 
railway  was  finished  at  Petersburg  in  1838,  twelve  thousand  miles  of  iron  way 
have  been  extended  over  the  European  part  of  the  empire.  Trade  with 
Europe  passes  mainly  through  the  ports  of  the  Baltic — St  Petenburg,  Krom- 
stadt,  Riga,  and  Itaxl ;  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  south — Odessa,  Taganroff 
(the  emporium  of  the  trade  of  the  Don),  Itotio/,  and  Berdiansk  ;  and  through 
Arehangdf  on  the  White  Sea  in  the  north  ;  but  also  to  a  large  extent  across 
the  western  land  frontier  through  Germany  and  Austria,  mainly  by  two  great 
highways  of  commerce  which  unite  Petersburg  and  Moscow  with  Warsaw.  Tho 
great  eastern  highway  to  Siberia,  often  crowded  with  endless  caravans,  passes 
from  Moscow,  through  Kasan  on  the  Volga,  across  the  Ural  at  the  fortified 
mining  town  of  Ekaterinburg  :  the  chief  south-eastern  routes  cross  the  Volga 
at  Samara  and  Saratqf,  to  pass  by  Orenburg  to  southern  Asia.  Through 
Astrakhan  and  by  the  Caspian,  trade  with  Persia  is  maintained. 

13.  Within  the  country  exchanges  are  effected  at  great  annual 
fairs,  each  of  which  draws  to  it  a  busy  concourse  from  all  sides. 

The  largest  of  these,  the  greatest  fair  in  the  world,  is  held  at  Nifni' 
Novgorodf  at  the  confluence  of  the  Volga  and  the  Oka,  nominally  from  the 
15th  of  July  till  the  16th  of  August,  though  its  vast  business  cannot  be 
restricted  within  these  limits.  Merchants  (Persians,  Hindus,  Chinese), 
strangers,  to  the  number  of  about  200,000,  come  frt>m  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  this  fair,  to  which  vast  quantities  of  goods  of  every  kind  are  brought — ^tea, 
silks,  skins  and  furs,  prints,  woollens,  etc.  The  faur  of  Irbit,  beyond  Ekater- 
inburg, on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Ural  in  the  government  of  Perm,  for  Siberian 
produce  chiefly,  held  in  February  and  March,  is  the  next  in  importance.  The 
great  wool  fair  and  horse  market  held  at  Kharkcf,  in  the  Ukraine,  stands 
next ;  about  80,000  sledges  come  over  the  snow  to  this  winter  fair.  Kishen^, 
near  the  Dniester,  in  Bessarabia,  nearest  to  the  Romanian  plain  (chiefly  Jewii^) 
is  another  great  trading  town  of  the  Steppe  r^on,  owning  immense  herds, 
and  dealing  largely  in  wheat  and  tallow. 

14.  European  Russia  has  nineteen  fortresses  of  the  first  rank,  its  great 
arsenals  being  those  of  Petersburg,  and  its  guarding  fortress  of  the  island  of 
KronstcuU ;  of  Kief  on  the  Dnieper,  in  the  Ukraine  ;  and  Nihdlaief,  the 
strongly  fortified  naval  port  of  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bug,  not  far  from  the  great  grain  ])ort  of  Odessa.  The  harbour  of  Sevastopol, 
in  the  south  of  the  Crimea,  was  formerly  the  great  Russian  fortress  and 
naval  station  in  the  Black  Sea ;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  British  and 
French  in  the  memorable  siege  of  1854-55,  and  by  the  subsequent  treaty  of 
Paris  its  military  works  are  not  to  be  restored. 


ASIA— GENERAL. 


1.  AsiA,^  the  main  mass  of  the  great  contment  of  the  old  world 
(the  East,  the  Levant,  the  Oriental  or  morning  land,  in  contrast  to 
the  Occidental  or  evening  land  of  Europe  in  the  west),  is  of  surpass- 
ing interest  as  the  cradle  of  the  hmnan  race,  and  of  all  religion, 
wisdom,  and  civilisation.  Its  enormoos  area  (17,300,000  square 
miles),  spreads  out  over  nearly  five  times  the  extent  of  the  great 
western  promontory  of  Europe,  and  forms  a  third  of  all  the  land  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

Between  Cape  Romania,  the  tenninal  point  of  the  lialay  peninsola,  which 
nins  sonth  into  the  warm  Indian  Ocean,  and  Cape  Chelyuskin,  which  jnts 
into  the  ice-covered  Arctic  Sea  in  the  far  north,  there  lies  an  overland  jonmey 
of  5300  miles ;  and  from  the  narrow  water-line  of  the  Sv^z  Canal,  joining  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  separating  Asia  from  Africa,  to  where  Ecui 
Cape,  only  86  miles  distant  fix>m  the  American  shores,  nins  oat  to  form 
Bering  Strait,  and  to  divide  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Arctic  Sea,  one 
might  travel  by  land  for  6700  miles,  or  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  distance 
roimd  the  globe. 

2.  Whilst  the  low-lying  northern  side  of  Asia  next  the  Arctic 
Sea  is  comparatively  even  in  outline,  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts, 
towards  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific,  correspond  remarkably  to 
the  branching  form  of  Europe. 

Here,  as  there,  three  well-marked  sonthem  peninsulas  appear — ^those  of 
Arabia,  of  Hindostan,  and  Farther  India :  here^  also,  the  amoimt  of  dismem- 
berment increases  towards  the  east  Arabia,  like  Spain,  is  most  compact, 
and  has  the  fewest  islands  roond  its  shores.  Ceylon  recalls  Sicily,  and 
Farther  India,  like  Greece,  is  the  most  broken  of  the  three,  with  Malacca  for 
its  Peloponeesus,  and  the  Great  East  Indian  Archipelago  for  its  Cydades  and 
Sporades,  with  directions  reversed :  on  the  eastern  front  Eamtchatka,  enclosing 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  resembles  the  larger  Scandinavian  peninsula,  with  the 
smaller  Baltic  ;  Japan,  with  its  enclosed  waters,  the  British  Isles  with  their 
North  Sea.  Bnt  the  East  and  Yellow  Seas  of  China,  within  the  Corea,  and 
the  Sonth  China  Sea,  enclosed  by  the  great  islands  of  the  archipelago,  have 
no  parallel  on  the  Boropean  side. 

3.  IiOwlandB. — ^Asia  is  essentially  the   continent   of  great 

1  Carl  Bitter  believes  that  the  name  Asia  extended  to  the  continent  from  that  of  a 
people  living  on  the  north  side  of  the  Oancatns,  whom  Ptolemy  calls  the  Aaati.  Others 
denve  it  from  a  Hebrew  or  Assyrian  root  which  signifies  the  "  East,  or  the  listng 
son." 
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mouatainB  and  table-laada.  It  is  only  in  the  north-west  that  loir- 
lands  spread  out  very  extensiyely.  There  the  Turanian  and 
Siberian  lowland,  separated  from  the  plains  of  Europe  only  by 
the  narrow  belt  of  the  Ural,  extends  from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian 
away  north  to  merge  into  the  ice-<M>vering  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  On 
the  west  the  plain  has  an  enormous  width,  but  farther  east  the 
mountain  region,  approaching  nearer  the  icy  sea,  narrows  the  low- 
land till  it  becomes  a  comparatively  small  coast  plain,  sending 
branches  southward  along  the  great  rivers,  especially  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  mighty  Lena. 

The  Borfaoe  of  the  great  plain  of  northern  Asia  also  ezhihits  widely 
different  landsoapes.  Farthest  on  the  south-west,  from  the  Caspian  to 
Bokhara  or  Turkestan,  where  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  Lake  Ralkash  appear  as  the 
relics  of  a  great  Mediterranean,  large  tracts  of  the  plain  are  occupied  by 
deserts  of  drift  sand,  such  as  the  Ttirhoman  Desert  and  the  nnd-^auie  qf 
Kiml  Kvmf  between  the  Amu  and  the  Syr  Dana ;  but  where  the  rivers  cross 
these,  and  whenever  their  waters  can  be  drawn  off  for  irrigation,  the  dreary 
expanse  of  the  desert  is  relieved  by  the  brilliant  green  of  rich  vegetation,  as 
in  the  gardens  round  the  cities  of  Samarcand,  or  of  Khiva,  whidi  seem  in 
contrast  the  very  image  of  Paradise.  About  the  parallels  of  48°  to  60°  N. 
lat.,  the  deserts  give  place  gradually  to  the  region  of  grassy  steppes,  where 
rain  is  less  scanty.  The  southern  part  of  this  region  of  the  Asiatic  plain  is 
known  as  the  Kirghiz  Steppe^  occupied  by  the  little,  middle,  and  great 
hordes  of  the  nomadic  Eiighiz,  whose  wealth  is  in  their  flocks  of  broad- 
tailed  sheep  and  their  camel  droves.  Herds  of  antelopes  also  gallop  over  these 
plains.  Northward  the  Steippe  of  Ishijn,  on  both  sides  of  that  tributary  of 
the  Obi,  is  also  a  great  pastoral  country  of  Western  Siberia ;  and  the  St^>pe 
qf  Baraidfukt  between  the  Irtish  and  Obi,  with  its  endless  lakes,  yields 
salt  for  the  whole  region.  In  the  hot  summer,  clouds  of  midges  hover  over 
the  grazing  herds,  but  winter  brings  a  covering  of  hard  ftozen  snow,  over 
which  the  sledge  caravans  pass  on  their  way  to  &e  winter  fiurs.  Qradually, 
in  about  65°  N.,  the  steppe  begins  to  be  covered  with  trees,  and  we  enter 
the  forest  z(me,  with  its  woods  of  pine,  and  fir,  and  birch,  sheltering  innumer- 
able squirrels,  martens,  and  sables,  bears,  foxes,  and  reindeer.  Here  the  Rus- 
sian and  Samoiede  hunters  carry  on  their  winter  fiir  campaign.  Approaching 
the  Arctic  circle  the  trees  thin  out,  and  give  place  at  last  to  the  bare  swampy 
levels  of  the  tundra  region,  over  which  winter  holds  sway  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  In  the  tundras  the  nomadic  Samoiede  hunts  and  fishes,  and 
hither,  in  the  short  summer,  the  reindeer  come  to  crop  the  mosses,  the  only 
vegetation  that  can  ripen  in  the  rigorous  climate.  So  level  are  the  tundras, 
that  along  the  coast  in  winter  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  where  land  ceased, 
and  the  ice-covering  of  the  Arctic  Sea  b^gan,  were  it  not  for  the  line  of  drift 
timber  marking  the  shore.  Here,  also,  the  polar  bear  and  Arctic  fox  roam 
about,  and  the  frozen  soil  is  like  a  great  graveyard  of  the  mammoth,  whose 
curving  tusks  are  regularly  sought  for  by  the  Siberian  ivory  hunters. 

The  remaining  lowlands  of  Asia  occur  isolated  along  the  south  and  eastern 
borders  of  the  continent.  Farthest  west  is  the  great  plain  qf  Mesopotamia^ 
once  the  seat  of  high  dvilisation,  irrigated  fh)m  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  by 
innumerable  canals,  and  cultivated  Uke  a  great  garden,  so  as  to  support  a 
large  population  round  the  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  but  now  appearing 
as  a  great  dry  steppe,  green  with  vegetation  only  in  the  wet  season.  Over  it 
the  hot  winds  are  ever  extending  the  sands  of  the  Arabian  desert,  and  nomadic 
herdsmen  and  plundering  Bedouins  have  taken  the  place  of  busy  citizens. 
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The  next  eztoosive  plain  we  reach  ia  that  of  HindnataOf  between  the 
Himalaya  edge  of  the  great  Asiatic  table-land  and  the  Deocan  plateau  of 
Sonthem  India.  In  this  there  aie  two  widely  different  regions.  Immediately 
east  of  the  Indus,  the  plain  which  reaches  from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  parallel 
of  31°  N.  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  scantily  inhabited  Indian  desert, 
with  its  strange  snccession  of  sandy  ridges  without  a  single  stone,  sometimes 
rising  as  high  as  200  feet  above  the  ralleys  between  them,  called  the  "  2%t<rr," 
and  the  *^Put,"  a  region  of  hard  level  soil  abruptly  bordering  on  the  former. 
The  eastern  half  of  the  Indian  plain,  in  the  basin  of  the  Granges,  may  be 
compared  to  its  miniature  representative,  the  plain  of  Lombardy  in  Soutiiem 
'  Europe,  for  the  broctd  alluvial  lowland  of  the  (Ganges  is  at  once  the  most 
fertile,  the  most  cultivated,  and  most  densely  peopled  region  of  India. 
The  delta  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  however,  like  those  of  the  Po,  have  their 
unhealthy  swamps,  the  muddy  mangrove-covered  *'  Sundatinna,** 

Lastly,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  we  come  to  the  wide  alluvial 
plam  of  China,  extending  firom  the  great  wall  on  the  north  down  to  the  lower 
Yang-tse  river,  every  comer  of  which  is  irrigated  and  cultivated  to  support  the 
enormous  population  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  that 
crowd  its  surface. 

4.  Highlands. — The  great  mass  of  the  Asiatic  highlands 
extends  through  the  whole  continent,  from  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  flonth-west  round  to  Bering  Strait  on  the  north>east  Midway 
nearly,  the  plains  of  north-western  India  and  of  Sonthem  Torldstan 
approaching  one  another,  the  highland  is  compressed  to  its  narrowest, 
00  that  two  unequal  portions  of  it,  an  eastern  and  a  western,  are 
only  united  by  the  isthmus-like  range  of  the  Hindu-Kiuh,  from  the 
opposite  sides  of  which  tributaries  flow  to  the  Indus  and  to  the  Ozus. 

The  mass  which  rises  east  of  the  Hindu-Kush  is  by  far  the  grander.  Its 
southern  border  is  marked  by  the  giant  waUs  of  the  HimalayOj  which  reach 
higher  above  the  sea-level  than  any  mountains  on  the  globe,  and  have  the 
highest  peak  of  all,  Mount  Everest,  29,002  feet  South-eastward  it  runs  out 
into  the  fan-like  ranges  which  form  Farther  India ;  eastward  it  gives  off  the 
Nan-lvng  and  Pe-ling  mountains  of  China ;  north-eastward  its  edge  is  defined 
by  the  Kinghan  Motmiaina,  and,  continuing  their  direction,  the  TaHonoi  and 
Sianavoi  mountains  extend  away  to  Bering  Strait.  Towards  the  Siberian 
lowlands  its  limits  are  formed  by  the  mountains  which  enclose  Lake  Baikal,  by 
the  Sayan  Mountains,  the  AUai,  and  the  Twrboffotai  and  Alatau  ranges 
farther  west ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  Oxus  the  circuit  is  completed  by  the 
great  plateau  land  of  the  PaviUr  Steppe,  called  by  its  inhabitants  "  Bam-i- 
dunia,"  the  roof  of  the  world.  Within  the  Umits  of  this  huge  division  of 
the  Asiatic  highland  three  regions  are  broadly  distinguished.  There  are  (1) 
the  great  tdbU-land  of  Tibet,  at  an  average  elevation  of  about  18,000  feet, 
marked  out  between  the  Hiuuilaya  ranges,  which  support  it  on  the  south,  and 
the  Earakoram  and  Eueulun,  which  form  a  similar  if  not  so  elevated  buttress 
to  the  plateau,  on  its  northern  or  inner  side.  (2)  The  "basm  of  the  Tarim 
river  in  Eastern  Turkistan,  and  the  central  OoU  reffion  of  Mongolia,  at  an 
average  height  of  8000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western  part  of  this 
second  region  is  very  clearly  defined  in  Eastern  Turkistan,  where  the  Euenlun 
on  the  south,  and  the  Thian  Shan  or  Celestial  Mountains  descending  into  it  on 
the  north,  are  united  by  the  Pamir  plateau  on  the  west,  to  form  a  great  bay  of 
mountains  round  Eashgar  and  Tarkand.  (8)  The  third  region  embraces  the 
series  of  higher  plateaus  which  rise  towards  the  northern  side  of  the  mass. 
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between  the  umer  slope  of  the  Thian  Shan,  and  the  onter  one  of  the  Altai 
and  other  janges  which  stand  along  the  Siberian  border  of  the  hi^and. 

5.  The  division  of  the  highland  which  rises  west  of  the  Hindn-Knsh  istli- 
mns  opens  out  first  into  the  broad  pkUeau  lands  of  Afghanistan  and  Persia^ 
the  onter  edges  of  which  also  are  very  clearly  defined.  On  the  northern  side 
the  ranges  continuing  the  EUndn-Ensh  along  the  south  of  the  Turkoman  desert 
run  west  to  join  the  Elburz  range  (Mount  Demavend,  18,464  ft),  which  falls 
abruptly  to  tiie  southern  coast  of  the  Caspian.  Towards  the  Indian  plain  the 
Svlaiman  range  forms  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  towards  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  pl^  of  Mesopotamia,  the  paraUel  chains  of  South 
Western  Persia,  the  Koh/rud,  the  MovwUiins  of  Fars  and  of  Kurdistan^  give  a 
distinct  and  well-marked  limit.  Where  the  northern  and  southern  border 
ranges  of  the  Persian  highland  approach  one  another  west  of  the  Southern 
Caspian,  they  form  the  mouniaxn  land  of  Armenia^  with  Ararat  (17,000  ft.)  for 
its  central  point.  Farther  west  the  highland  again  opens  out  in  the  broad 
plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  which  has  the  Tawrus  ranges  for  its  southern  buttress. 
From  the  heights  of  Western  Kurdistan  also  a  line  of  height  runs  southward 
along  the  coasts  of  Sjrria  to  form  the  Lebanon ;  and  the  continuations  of  ita 
double  chain  are  the  plateaus  of  Judaa  and  of  Moab  east  and  west  of  the 
remarkable  fissure  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  the  deepest  hollow  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

6.  Besides  the  main  mass  of  the  Asiatic  highland  in  its  two  great  divisioiis 
above  sketched,  several  isolated  highlands  are  noticed.  One  of  these  nearly 
fills  the  desert  land  of  Arabia,  rising  at  once  from  the  Bed  Sea  coasts  and 
descending  gradually  towards  the  Mesopotamian  plain.  The  highest  part  of 
this  plateau  is  in  that  part  of  its  edge  which  faces  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  where 
the  summit  of  Jebd  AfAdar,  the  "green  mountain,"  is  not  far  short  of  10,000 
feet  in  height.  Another  isolated  highland  is  that  of  the  Deeoan  in  Southern 
India,  marked  out  between  the  Western  and  Eastern  Ghats  or  **  passes,"  by 
which  it  is  ascended  from  the  Arabian  sea-coast,  or  from  that  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal ;  and  by  the  Vindhya  Mountains  along  its  northern  edge,  iadng  the 
plain  of  the  Gimges.  A  third  important  detached  mass  is  that  of  the  iSKMofei 
Alin  or  Tatar  Mountains,  and  their  southern  prolongation,  the  Shan  Alin, 
and  the  high  mountains  which  give  its  form  to  the  peninsula  of  the  Corea. 
The  valleys  of  the  Amur  and  of  the  Liao-ho  separate  this  mountain  reigioin 
almost  completely  from  the  main  mass  of  the  Asiatic,  heights. 

7.  Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  chain  of  volcanic  heights  which  forms  so 
many  remarkable  loops  along  the  eastern  or  Pacific  front  of  the  continent  fhnn 
ELamtchatka  (Kluitchev  vol.,  15,000  ft) ;  through  the  Eurile  Islands  to 
Japan  (Fusi  Tama  voL,  12,235  ft.) ;  thence  through  the  liu-Kiu  Islands  to 
Formosa  (Mount  Morrison,  10,800  ft.) ;  and  from  that  through  the  Philippines 
to  Borneo  (Kini-Balu,  18,698  feet),  Sumatra,  and  Java,  which  last  has  a  grealer 
number  of  volcanic  cones  than  are  to  be  foimd  on  any  land  of  similar  extent 
on  the  earth. 

8.  To  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  the  great  hi^land  mass 
of  Central  Asia,  we  may  suppose  ourselves  to  be  travellLig  from  the  plains 
of  India  northward  to  those  of  Siberia.  From  the  cultivated  plain  of  the 
Ganges  we  should  reach  first  the  dreaded  forest  belt  of  the  ''Terai"  along 
the  base  of  the  mountains.  Having  passed  its  swamps,  leaving  the  tropical 
vegetation  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  we  should  find  ourselves,  at 
a  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  in  forests  of  oaks,  walnuts,  and  chestnuts,  like 
those  of  Southern  Europe.  Higher  up  the  face  of  the  Himalaya,  from  8000  to 
10,000  feet,  this  forest  is  replaced*  by  rhododendrons,  and  above  the  latter 

1  Sometimes  collectively  called  by  the  old  Greek  name  of  Zagrot. 
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height  to  12,000  feet  by  pine  trees.  Above  15,000  feet  vegetation  becomes 
scanty,  though  plants  have  been  gathered  up  to  19,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Then  follows  the  snowy  region,  which  gives  its  name  the  "  abode  of  snow  "  ^ 
to  this  highest  range  in  the  world,  and  which  sends  down  great  glaciers,  in 
comparison  with  which  those  of  the  Alps  are  insignificant.  The  passes,  always 
difficult,  lead  through  the  snowy  zone,  the  lowest  of  them  being  as  high  as  the 
most  elevated  of  the  Alpine  passes  of  Europe.  Having  crossed  the  crest  of  the 
snowy  range,  we  would  enter  the  bare  region  of  Tibet,  the  highest  plateau  land 
of  the  world,  where  the  herdsman  tends  his  flocks  of  long-haired  shawl-wool 
goats,  his  sheep  and  Yi^  oxen,  and  where  grain  can  only  be  cultivated  in  the 
deeper  valleys.  This  is  also  the  country  of  the  wild  horse  and  of  the  great 
wild  sheep  or  Aigali  Bescending  the  northern  edge  of  the  Kuenlun  from  the 
Tibetan  plateau  into  the  central  basin  of  the  Tarim,  we  should  reach  the  Takla 
Makan  desert,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  sandy  Gbbi,  with  bordering  steppe 
land  next  the  bases  of  the  mountains  on  each  side.  Ascending  the  opposite 
range  of  the  Thian  Shan,  and  entering  Zungaria,  we  should  find  ourselves  again 
in  a  more  favoured  Alpine  region,  with  cultivable  valleys  and  woods  reaching 
up  to  the  snow  limit,  and  grassy  Alps  to  which  the  Kirghiz  resort  for  summer 
pastures.  Lastly,  descending  to  the  lowland,  we  should  enter  the  pine  forests 
of  the  Siberian  plain. 

9.  Hydrography. — The  rivers  of  Asia  flow  outward  from  the 
edges  of  the  great  highlands  of  the  interior  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Arctic  Seas  ;  but  within  the  borders  of  the  great 
plateaus,  and  in  the  dry  regions  of  the  steppes  and  deserts,  there  is 
an  immense  area  from  which  no  rivers  escape  to  the  ocean. 

The  greatest  rivers  are  those  which  flow  northward  over  the  Siberian  low- 
lands to  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  Obi,  2700  miles  in  length,  richest  in  fish  of  all 
the  rivers  of  Siberia,  affords  a  great  summer  thoroughfare  for  all  western  Siberia 
through  its  main  channel  and  that  of  its  tributary  the  Irtish.  The  latter 
gathers  fts  head  streams  in  the  Zaisan  Lake,  1500  square  miles  in  area,  and 
1918  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  valley  of  the  Altai.  Its  channel  ia  twice  flooded, 
first  when  the  snows  of  the  plains  melt  in  May,  and  again  in  July  when  the 
mountains  in  the  south  send  down  their  supplies,  inundating  the  land ;  the 
plain  then  presents  the  appearance  of  a  waste  of  waters,  broken  only  by  the 
tree-tops  which  rise  above  its  surface.  At  its  mouth  it  freezes  in  October,  and 
the  ice  does  not  break  up  till  May. 

The  Yenisei  is  a  stfll  larger  river,  ranked,  by  Russian  geographers,  after 
the  MississippL  Its  head  waters,  or  rather  those  of  its  main  brandi  the  Angara, 
collect  in  the  great  LakeBaihalf^'whioh  is  the  greatest  fresh  lake  in  Asia,  400  miles 
in  length  (London  to  Edinburgh),  regularly  traversed  in  summer  by  steam- 
boats, and  from  November  till  April  by  sledges  over  its  ice  covering.  The 
Selenga,  the  main  feeder  of  the  Baikal,  has  an  upper  reservoir  in  the  Kos-gol, 
in  the  mountains  south- west  of  Irkutsk,  also  a  great  expanse,  more  than  100 
miles  long  and  40  wide.  Till  quite  recently  the  traffic  on  the  Yenisei  by 
summer  steamer  and  winter  sledge  was  confined  to  Siberian  interchange  alone, 
but  now  the  practicability  of  the  navigation  of  the  Kara  Sea  from  western 
Europe  has  been  demonstrated,  and  this  part  of  the  north-east  passage  will, 
doubtless,  be  the  line  of  an  immense  summer  trade  in  future,  to  bring  the 
abundant  furs,  flax,  wheat,  and  hemp  more  speedily  to  market. 

The  LeTtOf  rising  in  the  mountains  near  ikke  Baikal,  is  the  great  artery  of 
trade  and  communication  in  eastern  Siberia ;  it  begins  to  be  a  navigable  river 

1  Sanskrit,  Hint,  snow,  dlaya,  place.  >  Turkish,  Bei-kul »  Rich  lake. 
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at  no  great  distance  from  its  eooice^  and  between  Kirensk,  its  point  of  com- 
munication  with  Irkntsk,  and  Yakutsk  at  its  great  knee  lower  down,  a  con- 
siderable traffic  is  maintained.  At  Yakutsk  it  is  ftocen  over  for  more  than  200 
days  in  the  year  (October  to  May). 

10.  Coming  round  to  the  Paiciflc  slope,  the  first  great  river  we  mee^  with 
is  the  Afnur,  which  the  Tatars  call  "  Kanmnren,"  and  tiie  Manchns  "  Sachalin- 
nla,"  both  meaning  "  Black  river,"  firom  its  dark-brown  colour,  and  the  Chinese^ 
"  Che-lnng-kiang,"  or  river  of  the  black  dragon.  Formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Shilha  and  Argun  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Kinghan  ranges  and 
Joined  below  by  the  Swuffari  firom  Manchuria,  the  Amur  is  a  great  river, 
destined  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  as  the  highway  of  Bussian  trade  in 
eastern  Siberia.  It  is  navigable  by  steamers  up  to  Chita  on  the  Ingoda,  a 
tributary  of  the  Shilka,  a  distance  of  nearly  2500  miles  by  river. 

The  two  great  rivers  of  China,  the  Hoang-ho,  or  **  Yellow  river,"  and  the 
Yang-tse-Eifmg,  the  **  son  of  the  ocean,**  have  their  head  streams  near  one 
another  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Tibet,  and  after  widely  divergent  oonisee 
tend  to  meet  again  near  their  mouths.  The  Hoang-Ho^  **the  trouble  of  the 
sons  of  Hona,**  is  a  wayward  and  turbulent  river,  which  has  changed  its  lower 
course  over  the  level  plain  of  China  no  less  than  nine  times  within  the  period 
of  historical  record.  Its  last  change,  accompanied  by  great  calamities  t^ugh 
the  bursting  of  its  embankments  and  the  burying  of  entire  villages  in  mud, 
took  place  fh)m  1851  to  1858,  when  it  broke  tiirough  its  northern  banks  and 
took  a  course  to  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  in  place  of  its  old  channel  which  reached 
the  Yellow  Sea  about  600  miles  north  of  tiie  month  of  the  Yang-tse.  It  is  little 
used  for  navigation,  Chinese  vessels  being  unable  to  stem  its  current,  and  in 
its  present  condition  it  is  unserviceable  for  steam  traffic. 

The  Yang-tsej  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  great  commercial  highway  of 
China.  It  emerges  ftom  the  grand  mountain  goiges  of  Tibet  at  a  distance  of 
about  1800  miles  from  its  source,  there  making  its  way  through  narrow  defte 
with  precipitous  waUs  of  rock,  so  narrow  in  some  places  that  boats  passing  up 
or  down  keep  to  their  own  side  of  the  stream  to  avoid  collision.  The  Tsi-tan 
rapid  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metan  gorge,^  about  1200  miles  from  its  mouth, 
marks  the  limit  of  its  navigation  for  larger  vessels ;  but  the  Chinese  traders 
ascend  it  for  fully  1000  miles  farther,  tracking  or  towing  the  boats  up  the 
perilous  rapids  by  the  united  efforts  of  fh)m  fifty  to  two  hundred  men,  who 
earn  their  living  partly  in  this  way,  partly  by  pillaging  the  many  wrecks  that 
occur.  The  vast  size  and  importance  of  the  lower  river  may  be  estimated 
when  it  is  remembered  that  ocean  steamers,  those  which  bring  the  freight  of 
tea  to  England,  can  easily  ascend  to  Hankow,  700  miles  from  tiie  sea,  to  take 
in  caigo  there. 

The  Song-ha,  the  river  of  Tong-king^  which  rises  in  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yun-nan,  has  recently  been  explored  by  French  travellers  with  a  view  to  its 
utilisation  as  a  highvray  of  trade. 

11.  Still  farther  south,  approaching  the  slope  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  we 
come  upon  the  Me-Khong,  or  Cambodia,  the  greatest  river  of  Farther  India, 
which  also  has  its  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Yun-nan,  and  which  thence  flows 
south  for  1700  miles  through  Siam  and  Cambodia  to  form  its  great  delta  of 
Lower  Cochin-China,  now  held  by  the  French.  In  1866-68  a  Franch  expedi- 
tion explored  a  large  part  of  this  great  river,  which  in  many  places  is  nairowed 
by  rocks  and  by  sandbanks  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  it 
will  ever  become  a  great  highway  of  trade. 

The  Menam,  or  **  mother  of  waters,'*  the  central  river  of  Siam,  the  river  of  the 
busy  port  of  Bangkok,  like  another  Nile,  fertilises  its  banks  by  its  annual  overflow. 

1  In  SI"  N. 
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Coming  round  the  Ifalay  peninsnl*  to  the  Indian  Ooetn,  we  first  reach  the 
Sahoen,  a  fine  river,  the  month  and  lower  oonrse  of  which  are  indnded  in 
British  Boimah,  and  its  neighbour  river  the  Irattndu  Both  of  these  have  their 
head  waters  also  in  the  moontains  of  Ynn-nan :  the  former  is  navigable  for 
400  miles  above  its  seaport  of  Manlmain  to  where  it  breaks  by  rapids  throngh 
a  mountain  gorge  :  the  latter  can  be  ascended  without  difficulty  for  neariy  600 
miles  to  a  defile  through  which  it  passes  above  the  town  of  Bamo. 

Next  we  come  to  the  twin  rivers  Brahmaputra  and  Oange$f  with  their  huge 
delta  at  the  head  of  the  Oulf  of  BengaL  For  a  long  time  it  was  not  known 
which  of  the  rivers  of  south-eastern  Asia  received  the  waters  of  the  Sanpo, 
the  great  river  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  which  flows  eastward  behind  the  ranges 
of  the  Himalajra,  and  on  which  vessels  of  considerable  size  pass  and  repass, 
at  an  elevation  of  18,000  feet  above  the  sea :  there  is  now,  however,  no  doubt 
that  the  Sanpo  is  tiie  upper  course  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  that  it  breaks 
through  the  Himalayan  chain,  taming  south  in  about  95"^  R,  where  it  has  the 
name  Dibong.  Beaching  the  lowland  of  Assam  it  reverses  its  earlier  direction, 
turning  west  and  south-west  to  join  its  waters  to  those  of  the  (Ganges  on  the 
east  of  the  delta.  Though  rapid,  the  lower  Brahmaputra  is  navigable  through- 
out Assam  to  where  it  taJces  the  name  of  the  IMbong  in  issuing  from  the 
mountains.  The  Ganges  (Oangi),  the  sacred  river  of  the  Hindus,  rises  in  a 
■now-field  of  the  southern  fiace  of  the  Himalajra,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  rushing  down  as  a  torrent  to  the  highest  accessible 
point  on  its  baiJcs  (10,300  feet),  where  the  temple  of  Gangotri  is  built.  To 
the  Hindu  a  bath  or  a  drink  of  the  sacred  water  at  this  point  has  wonderfril 
atoning  virtues,  and  those  who  cannot  themselves  make  the  pilgrimage  hither 
are  supplied  with  fladcs  of  the  holy  element  bottled  by  the  priests  of  Gkmgotri. 
At  Hardwar,  1050  miles  from  the  delta,  the  Ganges  leaves  the  mountains, 
and  entering  the  great  plain  becomes  at  once  a  navigable  river.  At  Allahabad 
the  Jumna,  which  has  followed  a  parallel  course  from  the  mountains,  adds  its 
strength,  thence  by  Benares  and  l4tna,  it  passes  eastward  to  weave  its  many 
mou^  with  those  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  to  wage  a  battle  twice  daily  with 
the  inflowing  tide  among  the  malarions  islands  of  the  Simdarbans.  One  of 
the  westerly  delta  branches,  the  Hugli,  on  which  Calcutta  stands,  is  the 
most  frequented  highway  to  the  sea. 

The  Indus,  the  great  western  river  of  India,  has  its  source  Uke  the  Brahma- 
putra high  up  in  the  dreary  tableland  of  Tibet,  and  not  Ikr  from  the  sacred 
Mansaawnoar  Lakes,  which  lie  between  the  heads  of  these  two  rivers  at  an 
elevation  of  14,600  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  course  between  the  Himalaya  and 
the  Earakoram  ranges  is  first  north-west ;  like  the  Brahmaputra  it  then  tnms 
south  to  find  its  way  by  deep  gorges  to  the  Indian  plain.  At  Attock,  where 
it  is  still  1000  feet  above  sea-leve^  and  950  miles  from  the  sea,  it  receives  the 
Cabul  rvwr,  of  nearly  equal  volume,  and  this  is  the  limit  point  of  its  naviga- 
tion, though  it  cannot  be  ascended  during  the  floods  from  May  till  September. 
Midway  from  Attock  to  the  sea  it  is  joined  on  the  left  by  the  Panjnad,  which 
brings  to  it  the  united  waters  of  the  Jdwm,  Chinab,  Ravi,  Bias,  and  SaU^\ 
which  make  up  the  "  five  rivers  "  of  north-western  India  that  give  its  name 
to  the  country  of  the  Pa^Jab.^ 

From  its  shifting  channels  and  sandbanks,  and  the  arid  nature  of  the 
country  through  whidi  it  flows,  the  Indus  is  of  less  value  as  a  highway  of  tra£Bc 
than  most  other  rivers  of  equal  magnitude ;  and  in  winter  or  the  season  of 
low  water  only  one  of  its  numerous  ddta  outlets  is  available  for  passage  to  the 
sea ;  yet  the  Indus  Steam  Flotilla  Company  keeps  up  regular  communications 
between  Kotri  above  the  Delta  and  Multan  in  the  Paigabu 

1  Persian,  pai^,  five,  ab,  water  or  river. 
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The  great  riven  which  embrace  Mesopotamia,  the  Euphraies,  and  its  twm 
brother  the  TigriSy  are  perhaps  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  history 
again,  as  parts  of  a  great  highway  to  India  ;  the  former,  from  its  sonroe  nesr 
Monnt  Ararat  in  Armenia,  flows  first  westward  like  the  Indus  through  the 
mountain  ranges,  to  torn  south  iato  the  lowland,  after  having  approached  to 
within  100  miles  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  significant  that  just  at  Uus 
point  (at  Bir,  1150  miles  trom  the  sea)  the  river  becomes  navigable  for  light 
draught  steamers  and  leads  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  head  of  the  Peraan 
Gulf.  The  Tigria,  the  "  arrowy,"  springing  within  the  great  bend  of  the  upper 
Euphrates,  is  a  more  rapid  river,  bringing  down  great  quantities  of  mud ; 
joining  the  Euphrates  about  120  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf^  it  fanDS 
with  it  the  deep  tidal  channel  called  the  Shot  d  AraJk,  navigable  for  ships  of 
500  tons.    At  present  these  great  highways  stand  almost  idle. 

12.  If  we  turn  now  to  look  at  the  interior  or  continental 
drainage  area  of  Asia,  the  space  from  which  no  rivers  escape  to  the 
sea,  we  find  that  it  embraces  both  the  wide  dry  r^on  of  the  low- 
land which  surrounds  the  Caspian  and  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  the 
interior  plateaus  of  both  great  divisions  of  the  Asiatic  highlands, 
Tibet,  Turkistan,  and  Mongolia  in  the  east,  and  Persia  and  Arabia 
west  of  the  isthmus  of  the  Hindu-Kush.  To  the  lowland  region 
belong  the  great  residual  lakes  of  a  former  Mediterranean,  the 
Caspian,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  connection  with  Europe, 
the  Aral,  and  Lake  Balkash,  with  many  smaller  salt-pools. 

The  Aralf  the  '*  sea  of  islands "  (26,900  square  miles),  is  a  wider  and 
larger  expanse  than  the  Irish  Sea,  and  we  may  compare  a  voyage  across  it  in 
one  of  the  Russian  steamers  which  now  navigate  it  to  one  firom  Liverpool  to 
Dublin.  But  it  is  much  shallower,  and  the  gigantic  reeds,  20  feet  high,*which 
surround  its  shores  are  ever  gaining  upon  its  receding  and  brackish  waters^ 
and  forming  new  Islands.  Though  it  lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  southern 
France,  it  has  ice  a  foot  thick  over  it  in  winter.  Unlike  the  Caspian,  its  level 
is  157  feet  above  that  of  the  ocean.  The  rapid  evaporation  trom  its  surface 
is  compensated  by  its  feeders,  the  Syr  Daria  (or  Jazartes),  and  the  Amu  Daria 
(Oxus)  firom  the  Thian  Shan  and  the  Pamir  edges  of  the  great  central  higjh- 
land. 

Both  of  these  rivers,  the  largest  of  those  in  the  continental  drainage  systeni 
of  Asia,  are  now  navigated  by  small  Russian  steamers,  though  bol£  have  a 
rapid  flow. 

The  curving  Balkash  Lake,  850  miles  long^  receiving  seven  streams  tram 
the  Ala  Tau  mountains  which  rise  south  of  it,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  JU, 
is  a  stiU  shallower  expanse,  the  greatest  depth  fbund  in  it  by  the  Raasun 
explorers  being  only  70  feet,  and  its  waters  are  bitterly  salt.  Though  in  the 
same  latitude  as  the  Aral,  it  has  a  more  continental  position,  and  it  is  eJso  much 
higher  above  sea-level,  600  to  700  feet,  so  that  it  is  frozen  over  firom  November 
till  ApriL  South  of  it,  filling  a  high  mountain  valley  of  the  Thian  Shan  and 
Alatau  ranges,  at  a  height  of  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  lies  a  remarkable 
expanse  of  bracldsh  water  called  the  lasyh-Kvl  or  **  warm  lake,"  120  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  more  than  ten  times  larger  than  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
It  is  very  deep,  and,  perhaps  mainly  on  that  account,  never  freezes  ;  it  has, 
besides,  another  peculiarity,  that  of  overflowing  occasionally  to  the  Chui  river, 
one  of  the  many  which  terminate  in  the  smaller  salt-lakes  of  the  lowland  of 
Turkistan. 
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WitUn  the  continental  drainage  of  the  highland  of  Aua  the  most  im- 
portant river  is  the  Tarim,  which  gathers  its  waters  from  the  sides  of  the 
crescent  of  mountains  that  encircles  Eashgar  and  Yarkand  in  high  Eastern 
Turkistan.  Many  of  its  head  streams  are  employed  in  irrigating  the  cultivated 
land  ronnd  these  cities,  bnt  the  remainder  escapes  away  eastward  into  the 
desert  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  Lake  Lob,  a  great  marshy  expanse  at  a  level 
of  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  was  re-discovered  by  a  Russian  explorer 
in  January  1877. 

13.  On  each  side  of  the  vast  central  desert,  the  mountains  of  Tibet  and  of 
north-western  Mongolia  form  many  isolated  basins,  each  with  its  central  lake 
fed  by  the  mountain  streams.  One  of  the  largest  of  these,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Yangtze,  is  the  Koko-nor  or  "blue  lake,"  10,500 
feet  above  the  ocean,  and  about  200  miles  in  circumference.  The  Tengri-NoTf 
called  the  Namcho  or  "  sky  lake,''  in  the  vicinity  of  Lassa,  is  another  of  these 
laige  isolated  basins. 

14.  Almost  the  only  river  of  importance  in  the  western  highland  region  of 
interior  drainage  is  tiie  Halmand^  which  flows  south-westward  fit)m  the 
Hindu-Kush  with  varying  volume,  to  fill  the  pools  of  the  great  expanse 
called  the  HaiMin  Swamp  or  Seistan  Lake  on  the  borders  of  eastern  Persia. 
At  ordinary  seasons  the  Hamun,  which  reaches  through  a  length  of  70  miles, 
is  for  the  most  part  dry  and  grass-covered,  its  edges  being  marked  only 
by  reed  beds  and  clay  cliffs.  Lakes  Urumiah  and  Van  in  the  mountain 
region  between  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  west  of  the  southern  Caspian,  are  the 
largest  lakes  of  the  western  division  of  the  highland.  The  former,  85  miles 
long  (Portsmouth  to  Cherboui^),  has  water  of  such  intense  salinity  that  no  fish 
can  live  in  it,  and  it  lies  at  4000  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  latter.  Lake  Van, 
5120  feet  in  elevation,  is  of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions,  and  is  but  slightly 
brackish.  Saltest  of  all  salt-lakes,  perhaps,  is  that  known  as  the  Tvz  od, 
**  salt-lake,"  the  centre  of  the  interior  drainage  of  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor, 
60  mUes  long ;  no  fish  can  live  in  it ;  birds  avoid  it,  for  their  wings  if  they 
bathe  in  it  become  covered  with  a  stiff  salt  crust. 

15.  Climate. — Like  Europe,  Asia  belongs  for  the  most  part  to 
the  temperate  zone  ;  only  the  southern  promontories  and  islands 
reach  into  the  tropical  belt  ;  only  the  broad  northern  border  of  the 
Siberian  lowland  extends  into  the  Arctic  region. 

This  position  of  the  continent  in  latitude,  together  with  the 
e£fect  of  its  great  highland  barrier  reaching  across  it  &om  south- 
west to  north-east,  exposing  all  its  northern  slope  to  cold  atmo- 
spheric currents  from  the  polar  region,  and  shutting  it  ofif  from  the 
warm  winds  of  the  south,  brings  about  a  broad  triple  division  in  its 
climates — 

(1)  That  of  Siberia  &om  the  icy  sea  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains ; 

(2)  That  of  the  Asiatic  highlands  ; 

(3)  That  of  India  and  the  southern  promontories. 

Besides  their  contrast  in  temperature,  these  three  divisions  of 
the  continent  are  even  more  strongly  distinguished  in  their  supply 
of  moisture.  During  summer,  or  while  the  vast  area  of  the  con- 
tinent is  beneath  the  more  direct  influence  of  the  sun  approaching 
the  northern  tropic,  the  winds  are  drawn  towards  the  heated  land 
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from  all  ddea  Thiu  the  peninsular  region  sonth-eaat  of  the 
mountain  belt  combines  heat  with  an  abundant  rain  supply,  brought 
to  it  by  the  "  monsoon "  or  seasonal  wind  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
(S.W.),  and  from  the  Pacific  (S  Jl.) ;  so  that  Hindustan,  Farther 
India,  Southern  China,  and  the  islands  which  lie  beyond,  are 
characterised  by  luxuriant  plant  life.  During  summer,  also,  the 
winds  are  drawn  in  from  the  thawing  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north, 
from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  east,  to  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  continent,  and  bring  the  moisture  supply 
which  supports  the  vast  forests  of  Siberia.  The  outer  edges  and 
slopes  of  the  central  mountain  r^on  thus  intercept  the  rainfall 
which  maintAJns  the  great  rivers  which  flow  £rom  them  north, 
east,  and  south,  to  the  sea ;  but  the  plateau  lands  between  these 
encircling  heights  are  screened  by  them  from  the  rain-bearing  winda, 
and  are  consequently  dry  and  bare. 

Thus  it  is  that  all  the  inner  plateaus  of  Asia,  the  vast  region  of  HoogoUa, 
of  Eastern  Tnrkistan,  and  Tibet,  of  Persia  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  west,  present 
landscapes  of  bare  steppes  and  sandy  deserts,  with  their  accompanjring  dry 
atmosphere,  cloudless  blue  skies,  and  fiuling  and  treacherous  periodic^ 
streams  that  end  in  salt-lakes  or  evaporate  in  the  sands.  Hence  also  their 
inhabitants,  compelled  to  seek  fmsh  pastures  and  watering-places  with  almost 
every  change  of  season,  appear  as  restless  nomads :  hence  also  their  inclina- 
tion, so  firequently  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  continent,  to  quit  their 
barren  steppes  at  times,  and  sweep  like  a  devastating  flight  of  locusts  over  the 
settled  nations  of  the  south  and  west 

16.  One  very  prominent  feature  of  the  climate  of  Asia,  which  depends  on 
the  vast  extent  of  the  continent,  one  which  is  more  pronounced  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  just  in  proportion  as  the  extent  of  land  is 
greater,  is  its  excestive  character.  We  have  already  noticed  in  speaking  of 
the  climate  of  Europe  how  the  extremes  of  daily  and  yearly  temperature 
grew  wider  and  wider  apart  as  we  left  the  maritime  climate  of  our  islands  and 
advanced  eastward  towards  the  Russian  steppes.  Here  in  Asia  the  same  diverg- 
ence continues  to  increase  towards  the  central  regions  of  the  great  continent. 
The  Bussian  army  advancing  towards  Khiva  in  the  campaign  of  1839-40  ex- 
perienced vicissitudes  of  temperature  from  a  heat  of  over  100*  F.,  to  a  cold  in 
which  the  thermometer  sank  to  45°  below  the  zero  point,  and  Elhiva  owed  its 
safety  then  to  the  climate  of  its  surrounding  deserts.  At  Yakutsk,  in  Eastern 
Siberia,  the  culminating  point  of  excessive  climate  in  all  the  world  is  reached. 
The  temperature  there  sinks  to  the  lowest  known  point,  many  degrees  below 
the  average  of  the  polar  ocean  to  northward  of  it,  and  the  soil  is  permanently 
frozen,  as  was  proved  by  the  sinking  of  a  shaft,  to  a  depth  of  880  feet.  From 
October  on  through  the  winter  till  April,  ftost  holds  sway  both  day  and  ni|^t, 
the  average  temperature  of  January  being  -  46*  F.  Two  months  later,  the  Lena 
is  free  from  ice ;  the  surface  soil  has  thawed  for  three  or  four  feet,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  short  summer  is  such  that  grain  will  ripen  in  the  shallow 
stratum  of  soil  above  the  frozem  mass  beneath,  the  mean  temperature  of  July 
being  69*  F.,  or  as  high  as  that  of  Paris.  Hereg  then,  at  what  may  be  called 
the  pole  of  excessive  climate,  the  year  is  divided  into  a  long  winter  and  a  short 
summer,  with  rapid  change  times  between.  Outward  from  this  towards  south 
and  east  the  extremes  decrease,  till  in  India,  and  all  the  maritime  regions  of 
the  south-east,  the  seasons  are  marked  rather  as  the  dry  and  the  wet,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  direction  of  the  monsoon  wind,  than  by  changes  of  temperatnie^  and 
in  the  ialands  of  the  East  Indies,  about  the  eqnator,  the  minimuin  line  of 
annnal  yariation  of  temperatore  is  reached.  At  Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  for 
example,  in  contrast  to  Yakutsk,  the  arerage  temperature  of  each  month  of 
the  year  remains  very  nearly  the  same,  in  January  80°,  in  July  81^ 

17.  ICany  parts  of  Soutiiem  Asia  are  unhealtiiy.  Intermittent  fevers  are 
ao  common  in  the  lower  parts  of  India  that  mountain  "  sanitaria  "  have  been 
established  for  Europeans  who  can  thus  exgoy  a  temperate  climate :  the 
"Sundarbans"  of  the  (Ganges  delta  are  bdieved  to  be  the  very  home  of 
cholera :  yellow  fever  imported  from  the  West  Indies  has  spread,  especially  in 
the  Moluccas ;  the  plague  which,  at  different  periods  from  the  sixth  till  the 
seventeenth  century,  visited  western  Europe,  made  its  devastating  march 
thither  from  China.  Hence  the  strictest  **  quarantine  "  is  maintained  all  along 
the  many  trade  routes  of  the  south  of  the  continent  from  port  to  port. 

18.  Products. — ^To  Central  Asia  we  owe  most  of  the  European  grains  and 
tree  fruits,  oranges  and  lemons,  peaches  and  apricots,  the  fig  and  olive,  vines 
and  nut  trees,  besides  hemp  and  flax,  the  garden  rose,  and  many  other  culti- 
vated flowering  plants.  From  India  the  banana  has  spread  out  to  all  parts  of 
the  tropical  world,  with  rice  and  the  sugar  cane,  md^  and  several  sorts  of 
cotton ;  it  is  also  the  home  of  several  palms,  the  coco  and  the  pinang,  which 
gives  tiie  areca  or  betel  nut ;  it  has  the  largest  poppy  fields  yielding  opium, 
giant  bamboos,  ebony,  and  teak  the  most  durable  of  shipbuilding  timbers. 

China  is  the  native  country  of  the  tea  plant :  the  East  India  islands  and 
the  Malay  peninsula  of  spices,  cinnamon,  black  pepper,  and  cloves,  and  of  the 
large  tree  yielding  the  milky  juice  that  hardens  iuto  *'  gutta  peroha." 

The  mountain  region  of  Central  Asia  is  the  native  limd  of  the  horse  and  the 
ass,  of  the  ox  and  buffalo,  the  sheep  and  goat,  from  which  the  domesticated 
varieties  appear  to  have  derived  their  origin.  Both  varieties  of  the  camel,  the 
Arabian  and  the  Bactrian,^  the  single  and  the  double  humped,  are  Asiatic 
The  Tak  ox,  with  its  silky  coat  of  long  hair,  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  high- 
land of  Tibet  what  the  reindeer  is  to  the  tribes  of  the  Siberian  plain  in  the 
fax  north,  almost  their  sole  wealth  and  support  The  elephant,  of  a  different 
species  from  that  of  Africa,  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia ;  the  lion 
<k  Southern  Asia  is  smaller  than  that  of  AiHca :  the  tiger'  is  peculiar  to  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  continent :  bears  are  found  in  all  parts,  the  white 
bear  in  the  extreme  north,  and  other  formidable  species  in  the  more  temperate 
parts,  while  those  of  the  tropical  region  are  harmless  feeders  on  fruits  and 
honey.  Dogs  are  used  by  some  of  the  Siberian  tribes  as  sledge-drawers,  others 
are  fSeittened  in  China  for  food,  but  in  all  Mohammedan  Asia  the  dog  is  an 
undean  animal,  and  prowls  about  as  the  scavenger  of  the  towns  and  villages. 

Tropical  Ada  abounds  in  monkeys,  the  largest  being  the  **  orang  outang,'* 
the  "  wild  man  of  the  woods  "  of  Malacca  and  the  south-eastern  islands.  Some  aro 
tailed,  others,  such  as  the  oran^^  are  tailless,  but  none  have  prehensile  tails  like 
the  American  monkeys. 

The  domestic  poultry  of  all  parts  of  the  world  seems  also  to  be  derived 
fixmi  the  numerous  gallinaceous  birds  of  Asia ;  the  pheasant  takes  its  name  from 
the  Fhasis  river  (the  modem  Rion  flowing  to  the  Black  Sea  fix>m  the  Caucasus), 
firom  the  banks  of  which  it  was  brought  at  an  early  period  into  Greece ;  the 
splendid  peacock  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  as  the  exquisite  birds  of 
paradise  are  of  the  south-eastern  islands. 

1  Bactria  b  modem  Balkh. 
1  In  India,  aooordiiiff  to  offlcial  returns,  from  16,000  to  90,000  people  are  lost  by  snake- 
bites, or  are  the  prey  of  wild  animals,  chiefly  tigers,  or  of  the  crocodiles  and  ga  vials  of 
the  livers,  every  year. 
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Siberia,  the  flora  and  fauna  of  wbich  are  almost  limited  to  its  fine  woods 
and  ftiT-bearing  animals,  makes  np  for  this  deficiency  by  its  mineral  treasures ; 
it  IB  the  great  mining  r^on  of  Asia,  yielding  gold,  sflver,  and  platinnm,  copper 
and  lead,  coal,  and  graphite  better  known  as  black  lead ;  India  has  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones ;  China  its  fine  porcelain  clay  or  kaolin ;  the  Steppes 
round  the  Caspian  region  are  rich  in  salt ;  the  steamers  of  the  Caspian,  in 
place  of  coal,  now  make  use  of  the  abundant  naphtha  or  petroleum  from  tiie 
**  fire  fields "  of  Baku,  to  which  Gueber  fire- worshippers  of  Persia  formerly 
made  pilgrimages ;  the  Dead  Sea  also  occasionally  casts  up  large  masses  of 
asphaltum  or  bitumen,  whence  its  ancient  name  of  Lacus  Asphaltites. 

19.  Peoples. — In  contrast  to  Europe,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  occupied  by  one  race,  Asia  is  peopled  by  races  belonging 
to  four  ethnographic  groups — the  Aryan  ^  and  the  StmiHc  in  the 
south-west,  the  Malay  in  tiie  south-east,  and  the  Tatarie  or  Afon- 
golia/n  occupying  all  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  and  far  exceeding  the 
others  both  in  area  and  in  numbers. 

The  Mongolian  peoples  may  be  divided  into  five  branches — 
*  (1.)  The  JBcuiem  Mongolians,  including  the  cultivated  Japanese  and 
Chinese  and  Coreans,  and  the  less  advanced  peoples  of  Farther  India  (the  Indo- 
Chinese,  Siamese,  Burmese,  Aracanese,  Cambodians,  Laos,  etc.) 

(2.)  The  Souihem  Mongoliana  or  Tibetans. 

(3.)  The  Central  Mongolians,  including  the  Mongolians  proper  of  Mon- 
golia, the  Kalmucks  of  the  Altai,  the  Buriatee  about  Lake  Baikal,  and  the 
great  branch  of  the  Tunguses,  who  occupy  Manchuria  (Manchus),  the  Amur 
basin  and  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  who  also  reach  away  north  to 
the  Arctic  Sea  between  the  Yenisei  and  the  Lena. 

(4.)  The  WesAem  MongciUans  or  Tatars,  including  the  Tatars  and  Eii^ghiz 
of  south-west  Siberia,  the  Turkmen  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian  the 
Turks  of  eastern  and  western  Turkistan,  and  the  isolated  Yakuts  of  the  Lena 
basin,  who  wandered  to  that  northern  r^on  at  some  imknown  period. 

(5.)  The  Northern  Mongolians,  embracing  all  the  peoples  of  northern 
Sib^ia  (excepting  the  Tunguses  and  Yakuts)  from  the  Siunoiedes  and  Ostiaks 
in  the  west,  next  the  Ural,  to  the  Yukahires,  Chukchees,  Eoriaks,  and 
Kamtchatdales  of  the  eastern  promontory.  The  Ainos  of  Yezo,  the  Kurile 
Isles,  and  Saghalien  are  probably  Caucasian. 

20.  It  is  generally  believed  that  in  very  early  times  the  great  southern 
promontory  of  India  ¥ras  inhabited  by  tribes  belonging  to  the  same  stock 
as  the  people  of  Central  Asia,  the  Mongolians.  At  an  epoch  which 
cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
1600  years  B.C.,  a  colony  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  race,  £air-com- 
plezioned  people  from  the  high  plateau  on  the  north-west,  descended  into  the 
great  plain  of  Northern  India,  and  establishing  themselves  there  by  physical 
force  and  higher  culture,  spread  out  and  difftised  themselves  as  the  domi- 
nant race  over  all  the  low  country  northward  of  the  Vindhyan  Mountains. 
Thus  was  formed  the  nation  we  know  as  the  Hindus  (the  dwellers  by 
the  Indus  river),  who  are  still  the  most  cultivated  of  the  Asiatic  Aryans. 
Their  influence  extended  feebly  into  the  highland  of  Southern  India ;  hence 
the  mi^'ority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Deccan  plateau  remain  distinct  in 
their  short  and  dark  outward  form  from,  the  taller  and  fairer  Hindus,  and  in 
their  languages,  called  the  Dravidian  group,  which  have  a  relationship  to  those 

1  Or  Indo-European. 
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of  the  Tatars  of  Central  Ada.  Within  these  broad  lines,  the  peoples  of  India 
of  the  present  day  differ  quite  as  much  among  themselves  in  appearance  as 
do  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Besides  the  Hindus,  there  belong  to  the  Aryan  peoples  of  Asia,  the  Tigiks  ^ 
of  Persia,  the  Afghans,  Baluchis,  and  Kurds  of  the  Iranian  highlands ;  the 
Armenians  of  the  mountain  region  farther  west  which  culminates  in  Ararat^ 
one  of  the  oldest  civilised  peoples  in  the  world ;  the  Georgians  or  Grusians  of 
the  broad  valley  between  the  Armenian  mountahis  and  the  Caucasus ;  and  the 
tribes  of  that  mountain  range,  the  Cherkesses  or  Circassians,*  Ossetes,  Mingre- 
lians,  Lesghians,  etc 

In  later  times  a  stream  of  the  Slavonic  branch  of  the  Indo-European  race 
has  flowed  eastward  across  Southern  Siberia  to  tieyond  Lake  Baikal,  and  down 
the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  northern  lowliuid  of  Asia,  as  the  dominant 
power ;  almost  the  whole  of  India  also  has  passed  under  the  control  of  our 
section  of  the  Germanic  branch  of  the  Aryan  race  (the  British),  who,  however, 
are  in  numbers  only  as  one  to  three  thousand  of  the  native  population. 

21.  To  the  Semitic  race  in  Asia  belong  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  most  of  those  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain ;  all  round 
the  borders  of  these  regions  the  Semitic  peoples  are  under  the  government  of 
the  dominant  Turks ;  in  the  interior  of  Arabia,  however,  the  Wahabees  main« 
tain  their  independence,  and  the  Bedouins  of  the  Syrian  deserts  owe  no  allegiance 
to  any  foreign  race. 

22.  The  Malays  of  the  south-eftstem  tropical  peninsula  and  islands  are  a 
brown-complexioned  race,  with  long  coarse  black  and  shining  hair,  a  large 
mouth  and  short  flat  nose,  with  slight  and  well-formed  limbs,  but  generally 
below  the  English  middle  height.  Divided  into  many  tribes,  they  appear  in 
some  parts  as  peaceable  agriculturists,  under  their  own  chiefs  or  under  foreign 
masters,  in  others  as  shy  savages,  again  as  fishermen  or  traders,  or  as  dreaded 
pirates  of  the  narrow  seas.  Their  relations,  the  Batake  of  the  smaller  islands 
(including  the  Bugis  of  Celebes),  are  somewhat  larger  in  build  and  stronger  in 
frame  thim  the  Malays  proper. 

In  the  interior  of  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  there  live 
still,  as  remnants  probably  of  an  aboriginal  race  which  once  held  the  whole 
region,  certain  negro-like  tribes,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name 
negritoe  (the  diminutive  of  negro),  from  their  resemblance  to  the  negroes  of 
African  Guinea  in  the  projection  of  the  under  part  of  the  face,  their  woolly 
hair,  broad  nostrils,  and  very  dark  complexion,  and  from  their  short  stature. 
In  Western  **  New  Guinea "  these  aborigines  probably  received  their  name 
PapuoB  Itom  the  Malay  word  "  Papoewah,"  which  signifies  curly  or  woolly. 

23.  Beligion. — ^Asia,  as  we  have'  seen,  has  given  the  rest  of 
the  world  most  of  its  domesticated  animalH  and  caltivated  plants  ; 
it  has  also  been  the  centre  in  which  the  germs  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing have  been  fostered,  and  whence  these  have  spread  outward. 

The  three  monotheistic  religions  which  have  taken  the  widest  hold  on  the 
minds  of  men  (Jewish,  Christian,  Mohammedan)  arose  among  the  Semitic 
peoples  of  south-western  Asia ;  the  purest  of  these  has  become  the  religion  of 
enlightened  Europe,  but  in  its  native  coimtry  it  has  been  overshadowed  by 
M(£a,mMedani8M,  which  prevails  in  all  south-western  Asia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey 

1  To^Ua  a  peasants,  in  contnuUstinction  to  the  Twrkt^  or  wanioxa. 
>  On  the  subjugation  of  the  CaucaHus  ragion  by  the  Russians  in  1864,  nearly  half  a 
million  of  Circasaians,  or  inhabitants  of  the  north-western  wing  of  the  range,  made  a 
simnltaneoos  ezodns  to  place  themselves  under  Turkish  rule  In  Soropean  Turkey. 
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and  Arabia,  in  Penia  and  Torkistan,  and  wbkh  has  penetrated  deeply  Snto 
Hindustan  ^  and  among  the  Malays  of  the  East  Indies.  Christianity  appears 
only  here  and  there  in  islets,  as  among  the  Armenians  and  Geoigiuis.  The 
fondamental  article  in  the  creed  of  the  Mohammedan  is — *' There  is  no  God 
but  God :  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet"  He  believes  in  an  immntably- 
flzed  destiny  (fiite),  in  eternal  punishment  for  idolaters  and  nnbeUeTera, 
and  a  Yolnptnons  paradise  for  the  faithfal ;  and  frequent  ablutions,  prayer  fivo 
times  a  day,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  prophet,  fasts,  abstention  frt>m 
wine  and  the  flesh  of  swine,  and  the  giving  of  alms,  are  obligatory  duties.  l%e 
Mohammedan^B  bible  is  the  Koran :  his  weekly  day  of  rest  is  Friday.  Moham- 
medan temples  or  moaquea*  are  roofed  with  rounded  cupolas  and  adorned  with 
slender  wUnaret  towers,  fh>m  the  galleries  of  which  the  call  to  prayer  is  given. 

•  The  priests  are  called  Imanhf  the  saints  are  MarxtbuUf  the  monks  are  Derviaket 
or  Fakvn,  Two  main  sects  divide  the  Mohammedans — the  iSicniuito  sect,  to 
which  the  Turks  and  Tatars  chiefly  belong,  recognises  the  Sunna,  a  collection 
of  traditional  doctrines  and  laws  supplementary  to  the  Koran ;  the  SShiakf  or 
sectarians  (as  they  are  called  by  the  Sunnites)  of  Persia,  are  followers  of  All, 

^he  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  who  is  endowed  by  some  of  them  with  more  than 
human  attributes.  The  WahaJbi^  a  more  recent  sect,  now  dominant  throu|^- 
Qut  the  greater  part  of  Central  Arabia,  may  be  considered  as  puritanical 
reformers,  who  seek  to  purge  away  the  innovations  that  have  been  introduced  into 
Islam  in  the  course  of  time,  and  to  return  to  the  literal  precepts  of  the  Koran. 

24.  The  religion  founded  by  Zoroaster  of  Bactria  (the  doctrine  of  the  "  Magi  ** 
of  the  ancient  world),  with  its  scriptures  called  the  Zend-avesta,  is  interesting 
fh)m  its  antiquity ;  originally  a  pure  monotheism,  it  passed  afterwards  into  a 
belief  in  a  conflict  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness, 
(Dualism),  the  former  of  which  wjU,  it  is  believed,  ultimately  triumph.  Thus 
the  symbol  of  light,  the  sun  and  fire,  are  venerated,  and  towards  these  the  believer 
is  Qi^joined  to  turn  during  his  devotions.  Purity  of  thought,  word,  and  deed 
sum  up  the  ethical  code.  Previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  Mohammedans,  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster  prevailed  over  Persia,  but  about  that  date  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  became  converts  to  Islam,  others  dung 
to  the  old  faith,  and,  subjected  to  persecution,  fled  to  the  wilderness  and  to  the 
island  of  Ormuz.  Their  descendants  are  known  as  the  Qwbn»  (Turidsh 
QhJUMwr\  who  are  scattered  here  and  there  over  Persia  at  the  present  day.  A 
branch  of  them  after  many  migrations  found  shelter  in  India  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  as  the  Paraees  (people  of  Pars  or  Fars,  or  ancient  Persia),  now 
form  about  20  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay. 

25.  In  Hindustan,  so  fieo'  as  Mohammedanism  has  not  taken  its  place,  the 
Braihminic  rdigion  (in  several  sects)  prevails,  and  from  it,  based  on  the  same 
philosophy,  arose  the  religion  of  Buddha,  which  spread  over  Farther  India,  Tibet, 
China,  and  Japan,  and  which  has  far  more  numerous  adherents  than  any  other 
faith  in  the  world. 

The  Brahminical  religion,  a  corrupted  monotheism,  has  three  principal  gods, 
Brahma  the  creator  of  the  universe,  Siva  the  destroyer,  and  Vishnu  the 
preserver.  Its  scriptures  are  the  VedaSf  probably  the  oldest  literary  docu- 
ments in  existence.  The  soul  is  believed  to  be  identical  in  nature  with  the 
spirit  whence  it  proceeds,  and  only  the  purified  soul  of  the  believer  who  under- 
stands its  true  nature  returns  to  eternal  bliss ;  the  impure  soul  wanders  or 
transmigrates  through  animals  and  men  sgain,  till  its  purification  is  complete. 
Gk>od  works,  prayer,  and  fastings,  and  even  self-tortures,  are  supposed  to  be 
necessary  acts  of  a  pious  life. 

1  SI  per  cent  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Brltiah  India  are  Mohammedaas. 

s  Meijidt  a  place  of  prayer. 
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Four  cbief  cades  or  dasses  of  Hindu  Bodetj,  with  many  rabdiyigiona,  •!« 
difltiiigiushed  and  are  kept  apart  by  petty  laws  and  penalties.    These  are — 

(1.)  The  Brdhmansj  or  sacerdotal  class,  who  are  said  to  have  issued  from  the. 
month  of  Brahma  at  the  moment  of  creation,  and  are  treated  with  profound 
respect. 

<2.)  The  Kshairiya  or  military  class,  to  which  the  mien  for  the  most  part 
belong. 

(3.)  The  Vaisya  or  mercantile  class ;  men  of  bosiness,  traders,  farmers. 

(4.)  The  SfudHru  or  servile  class,  subject  to  the  three  foregoing,  never  to 
improTe  or  to  reach  the  dignity  of  the  higher  castes. 

Beneath  all  come  the  Pariahs,  the  lowest  dass  of  the  population  in  India, 
outcasts,  degraded  and  miserable. 

The  Hindu  temples  or  pagodas  are  great  pyramidal  buildings  of  hewn 
stones  of  colossal  dimensions,  covered  with  the  richest  ornamentation,  and  with 
very  numerous  figures  of  deities.  To  these  are  attached  a  class  of  Bayaderes  ^ 
or  dandng-girlB  (Devadasis),  whose  duty  is  to  sing  the  praista  of  their  special 
god  at  festivalB,  and  dance  before  him. 

26.  About  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  Buddha  a  prince  of  a  kingdom 
which  lay  on  the  borders  of  Oude  and  Nepal  in  northern  India,  after  six' 
years  of  rigorous  asceticism,  began  to  preach  his  new  gospel  throughout  northern 
India,  and  continued  bis  mission  for  forty  years.  In  about  800  b.o.  the  fSidth 
was  carried  by  zealous  missionaries  over  all  parts  of  eastern  Asia,  and  to 
Ceylon,  where  it  has  since  flourished.  About  65  a.d.  it  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Cl^inese  Emperor  as  a  third  religion,  and  from  the  fburth  century  A.D. 
onward  during  six  centuries  a  stream  of  Buddhist  pilgrims  continued  to  flow 
from  China  to  India.  The  main  element  in  the  success  of  Buddhism,  perhaps, 
was  the  spirit  of  charity  which  it  breathed  in  contrast  to  the  exdusiveness  of 
caste,  all  the  followers  of  Buddha  being  released  from  its  restrictions.  The 
adoration  of  the  statues  of  the  contemplating  Buddha,  the  central  object  in  the 
temples,  is  the  chief  external  ceremony  of  ^is  religion ;  but  Buddha  is  not  a 
god,  only  the  ideal  of  what  man  may  become.  There  are  no  priests  properly 
so  called,  the  SramaruUf  ascetics  or  mendicants,  being  a  religious  order  who 
have  entered  on  a  course  of  greater  austerity  tiian  other  men,  to  the  more 
speedy  attainment  of  the  state  Of  Nirvana,  or  complete  abstraction. 

In  Tibet  Buddhism  has  taken  a  somewhat  diflerent  form,  known  as  Lamaimi^ 
which  has  much  in  common  with  Roman  Catholicism  in  its  observances, 
processions,  rosaries,  and  patron  saints.  The  Lama  hierarchy  has  two  popes, 
the  one  the  Dalai  Lama,  resident  near  L'assa,  the  other  the  Tesho  or  Bogdo 
Lama,  resident  at  Shigatze.  Next  in  rank  are  the  KtUuktus,  who  may  be 
called  cardinals  and  archbishops,  the  third  degree  being  that  of  the  Kubilghans 
or  priests,  who  are  exceedingly  numerous. 

27.  In  China,  the  religion  of  Buddha,  now  degenerate  from  its  primitive 
purity,  and  overladen  with  absurd  dogmas  and  image  worship,  keeps  its  place 
along  with  the  systems  of  phUosophy  of  Confucius  and  of  LcunUze  {Taouism) 
which  appear  to  have  arisen  almost  contemporaneously  with  the  former. 
In  Japan  also  Buddhism  has  been  modified  by  contact  with  the  much  older 
fSuth  in  the  gods  or  Sintuismf*  the  hierarchy  of  which  is  composed  of  the 
Mikado  or  spiritual  emperor,  who  is  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  great 
sun  goddess,  and  who  as  such  unites  in  his  person  all  the  attributes  of  the 
deity,  besides  ecdesiastical  judges,  monks,  and  priests.  The  Sintu  temples  are 
usually  built  on  an  eminence  surrounded  by  groves,  and  have  no  idols ;  but  a 
mirror  is  placed  on  the  altar  as  an  emblem  of  the  purity  required  of  the 
adherents  of  Sintuism. 

1  From  Portagnese  BaUadeim.  >  Sin  "the  god/'  and  "  gya "  faith. 
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28.  The  tribes  of  Siberia  and  Central  Mongolia,  and  the  Kiiighis  of  the 
steppes,  remain  in  complete  heathendom.  The  Shamanigm  professed  by  some 
of  them  is  a  belief  in  sorcery  and  the  propitiation  of  evil  demons  by  sacrifices  and 
frantic  gestures;  its  priests  are  self-appointed  men  or  women,  and  when 
officiating  wear  a  long  robe  of  elk  skin  hung  with  brass  or  iron  bells,  perfonn- 
ing  the  sacrifices  of  *nini^i«  in  a  hut  raised  on  an  open  space  of  the  forest, 
or  on  a  hilL 

29.  Unlike  the  fertile  peninsulas  of  Europe  on  the  west,  and  the  pro- 
montories of  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  all  the  central  mass  of  the  continent 
from  Arabia  over  the  Caspian  region  northward  into  Siberia  and  eastward  to 
Mongolia,  is  a  region  characterised  by  pastoral  steppe  and  bare  deserL 
Hence  the  nomadic  character  of  so  large  a  share  of  the  population  of  these 
regions.  The  Bedouin  of  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  deserts  wanders  from  pasture 
to  pasture,  carrying  with  him  his  black  tent  of  woven  goat's  hair ;  the  restless 
Kiiyhjg  TOKSfk  about  the  vast  monotonous  steppes  that  stretch  north  and  east 
of  the  Caspian,  as  do  the  Mongols  with  their  camel  droves  over  the  steppes 
north  and  south  of  the  Gobi  desert  In  all  this  region  the  seats  of  settled  and 
more  cultivated  men  appear  only  like  islets  in  a  wide  sea.  In  Siberia  also, 
the  settlements  of  Russian  colonists,  partly  deported,  partly  voluntary  exiles, 
begun  in  the  sixteenth  century,  are  only  so  many  points  in  the  midst  of  the 
native  tribes,  most  of  whom  are  nomadic  fur  trappers  in  the  forests,  or  fishers, 
or  owners  of  reindeer  herds,  which  migrate  norUi  and  south  according  to  the 
season. 

The  south  and  east  of  the  continent  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  There 
China  and  Japan,  India  and  Indo-China,  present  densely  peopled  and  liij^y 
cultivated  lands,  studded  with  great  towns  and  venerable  monuments  of  a 
civilisation  which  dates  from  the  most  remote  times,  but  which,  in  contrast  to 
the  progressive  advancement  of  Europe,  seems  to  have  reached  a  point  beyond 
whidi  it  cannot  advance  of  its  own  inward  vitality,  one  generation  of  men 
following  another  in  the  same  stereotyped  process. 

The  princes  of  India  rode  on  elephants  and  lived  in  splendid  palaces  at 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great's  invasion,  and  the  people  were  then  skilled 
in  the  same  arts  they  now  possess,  but  all  impulse  to  higher  culture  and  pro* 
gress  beyond  that  point  has  come  from  without,  and  since  the  country  b^gan 
to  pass  under  British  rule.  The  Chinese  preceded  Europeans  in  many 
inventions — in  printing  and  paper-making,  in  the  discovery  of  the  compass, 
in  burning  coal  for  Aiel,  in  making  porcelidn,  guns,  and  gunpowder, — ^but  with 
these  the  inventive  power  seems  to  have  become  exhausted,  and  though 
foreigners  have  come  and  gone  teaching  new  arts  and  sciences,  the  Chinese 
hold  tenaciously  to  the  same  beaten  paths  of  ancient  custom.  The  Japanese 
alone  have  fully  awakened,  and  this  only  in  very  recent  years,  and  after 
several  centuries  of  rigid  seclusion  from  the  outer  world,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  superiority  of  western  civilisation.  As  the  result  of  this  the  most  remarkable 
and  sweeping  reforms  have  been  made,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  that  nation  has 
been  rapidly  transformed. 

80.  With  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia  patriarchal  government  is 
associated.  In  the  anciently  civilised  states  of  the  south  and  east  the  ruler  is 
always  an  absolute  monarch  or  despot  No  other  form  of  government  than 
this — except  for  village  or  tribal  rule — has  ever  been  known  on  the  con- 
tinent  The  ancient  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian  empires,  like  those 
of  the  Arabs,  Mongols,  and  Turks,  following  them,  were  all  despotisms^  the 
rulers  having  frequently,  as  at  the  present  day  in  China,  Japan,  and  Tibet,  the 
double  attributes  of  religious  and  political  supremacy. 

81.  Two  great  progressive  European  powers,  Russia  and  Britain,  now  hold 
sway  over  more  thim  two-fifths  of  the  vast  extent  of  Asia,  and  most  of  the 
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great  political  moTements  that  have  taken  place  on  the  continent  during  this 
and  the  past  century  have  had  their  origin  in  the  steady  and  almost  continuous 
enlargement  of  the  authority  of  these  powers.  In  the  densely-peopled  pro- 
montory of  India  the  British  have  been'  consolidating  their  empire  and  enlarg- 
ing their  influence  south-eastward  towards  BurmaJi  and  inner  China,  and 
north-westward  to  Afghanistan.  The  Russians  in  turn  have  been  spreading 
southward  over  the  Caucasus  and  over  the  vast  thinly-peopled  steppes,  in- 
corporating the  Khanates  of  the  Oxus  and  Jazartes  region,  and  spreading 
round  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian  to  the  borders  of  Persia.  A  belt  cMT 
one  to  two  hundred  miles  in  width  still  separates  the  nearest  points  of  approach 
of  nitish  and  Russian  power  in  Asia,  but  the  time  seems  not  far  distant  when 
the  dominions  of  these  two  European  States  in  Asia  must  become  conter- 
minous. 


RUSSIAN  ASIA. 

Thb  Cauoasttb. 

1.  The  division  of  the  Busfiian  Empire  named  the  Lieutenancy 
of  the  Ckmcwus,^  reaching  down  from  the  summits  of  the  great  natural 
bonndary  range  northward  into  the  lowland  of  Russia,  and  south- 
ward over  the  mountainous  region  of  Qeorgia  and  Armenia,  lies 
partly  within  the  geographical  limits  of  Europe,  partly  in  Ada. 
We  may  gain  an  idea  of  its  great  extent  if  we  note  that  it  occupied 
an  area  nearly  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  reaching  800 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  500  from  north  to  south* 

2.  Belief. — ^The  main  feature  of  the  region  is  its  great  central  range,  ex- 
tending in  an  almost  direct  line  from  the  peninsula  which  separates  the  Black 
Sea  fh)m  the  Sea  of  Azov  in  the  west  to  Cape  Apsheron,  which  projects  into 
the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Like  the  Pyrenees,  but  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  Alps,  the  Caucasus  is  a  single  chain,  so  narrow  that  the  same  summits 
may  be  seen  from  the  steppes  which  reach  out  from  its  northern  base,  and 
from  the  deep  valleys  which  separate  it  from  the  heights  of  Armenia  on  the 
south.  It  has  thus  no  great  valleys  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The  spurs 
descending  from  the  main  chain  have  deep  gorges  or  troughs  between.  The 
culminating  point  is  the  Elburz  peak  (18,526  ft.),  towards  the  western  end 
of  the  chain ;  the  second,  Mount  Kasbek,  near  the  middle  of  it ;  both  rising 
grandly  from  deep  valleys.  The  two  most  important  passes  over  it  were  called 
in  ancient  times  the  Caucasian  and  Albanian  gates.    The  former,  now  called 

Area  in  sq.  miles.  Population. 

1  Boropesn  Russia  1,896,600  06,804,010 

Poland 49,100  0,628,017 

Finland 144,280  1,012,047 

Caneasiis 100,660  6,801,744 

Siberia 4,824.600  8,440,882 

OentnaAsia 1,806,800  4,606,870 

8,888,800  87,048,660 

Caspian  Sea         ....  109,080  — 

Sea  of  Aral  ....  26,870  — 

BobhiakEmpiu  8,688,880  87,048,660 
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the  Darid  PcuSf  lies  close  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Kasbek,  and  is  a  Marrow 
deft  8215  feet  above  the  sea,  available  for  carriages  in  the  summer.  The 
latter  skirts  the  eastern  termination  of  the  range  on  the  shores  of  the  CaspiaiL 

Over  the  whole  chain  vegetation  is'  vigorous,  but  more  luxoiiant  on  the 
warmer  southern  steppes.  The  valleys  opening  in  that  direction  are  richly 
fertUe,  producing  rice  and  cotton  and  silk,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  vines,  and. 
luxuriant  woods.  The  northern  slopes,  exposed  to  the  keen  winds  of  the 
steppes,  are  characterised  by  bare  pasture-lands  and  scattered  fir- woods.  At 
an  elevation  of  about  6700  feet  trees  disappear,  and  the  snow  line  is  reached  ai 
9000  to  9500  feet  on  the  west,  and  12,000  feet  in  the  drier  eastern  regioiL 

8.  Rivers. — The  two  northern  rivers  descending  from  the  Caucasus  are 
the  T&rek,  which  turns  eastward  to  the  Caspian,  and  the  Kuban,  which  makes 
its  way  westward  to  the  Black  Sea  near  the  Strait  of  Kertch.  Beyond  theoe^ 
on  the  low  steppes,  the  Manitsk,  a  tributary  of  the  Lower  Don,  forms  the 
greater  part  of  tiie  northern  boundary  of  the  territory. 

The  valleys  immediately  south  of  the  Caucasus  are  occupied  by  the  JTtir 
(or  Cyrus),  flowing  south-east  along  the  mountain  base  to  the  Caspian,  and  by 
the  much  smaller  Rion  flowing  west  to  the  Black  Sea.  Beyond  these  valleys 
rise  the  irregular  masses  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  forming  a  high  basin  in 
which  the  large  lake  Ookcha,  the  "  blue  water "  contrasting  with  the  green 
mountains  round  it,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  territory,  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  Persia,  and  Asiatic 
Turkey  meet  in  the  majestic  dome  of  MoutU  Ararat  (17,210  ft),  covered  on  its 
upper  three  thousand  feet  with  snow  and  glacier  ice.  Between  Ararat  and  the 
heights  walling  in  the  Gokcha  the  Aras  (or  Anxes)  flows  west  to  join  the  Kur. 
near  the  Caspian,  and  forms  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  tiie  territory. 
Towards  the  west,  since  the  war  of  1877,  the  Russian  boundary  of  the  Caucasus 
territory  has  been  extended  southward  to  the  Choruk  river,  which  reaches  the 
Black  Sea  south  of  the  port  of  Batum,  so  as  to  include  within  it  aUo  the  hjg^ 
volcanic  plateau  on  which  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Kara  is  built. 

4.  Inhabitants. — ^The  peoples  of  the  Caucasus  region  have  become  nearly- 
one  in  dress  and  costume,  but  they  belong;  it  is  believed,  to  three  of  the  great 
flunilies — the  Aryan,  Mongolian,  and  Semitic  To  the  first,  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  belong  the  Abkhasians,  Ossetes,  Mingrelians,  Georgians,  and 
Armenians,  living  chiefly  south  of  the  main  ranges  and  towards  the  borders  of 
Asiatic  Turkey ;  to  the  second  the  Turco-Tatar  tribes  found  in  aU  parts  of 
the  chain — Nog^  Kalmukis  and  Avares;  to  the  third  the  Jews  and 
Tiesghians  chiefly. 

A  long  struggle  for  independence  was  maintained  by  these  hardy  moun- 
taineers against  the  Russians.  The  capture  of  one  of  their  most  determined 
chiefs  in  1859  virtually  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  but  it  was 
not  till  1864  that  Russian  authority  could  be  extended  over  the  whole  region ; 
on  the  completion  of  the  conquest  nearly  half  a  million  of  Cherkesses  or 
Western  Caucasians  made  a  simultaneous  exodus  from  the  districts  adjoining 
the  Black  Sea  to  seek  shelter  in  European  Turkey.  German  colonists,  who 
came  hither  from  Wtirtemberg  in  1812-15,  and  who  have  settled  in  various 
districts,  have  done  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  vineyards.  In  religion 
the  peoples  within  the  territory  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  Christianity 
(the  orthodox  Greek  Church)  and  Mohammedanism.  Gregorian  Armenians, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews,  form  minor  sections. 

5.  Divisions. — For  administrative  purposes  the  country  has  been  divided 
into  the  Government  of  Stamropol,  the  nearest  to  European  Russia,  in  the 
plains,  and  the  territories  of  the  KiAan,  of  the  Tmrek,  and  of  Da^hesUin,  along 
the  northern  or  Ciscaucasian  slopes  of  the  range.  On  the  southern  or  Trans- 
caucasian  side  the  division  is  into  the  Gtovemments  of  BaJeu^  next  the  Cas- 
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pian ;  SUaaie^pol  and  JSrivem,  between  the  Eur  and  Araa ;  of  Ti/Ks  sonth  of 
the  central  part  of  the  ruige ;  and  of  Kutais  in  the  valley  of  the  Rion,  sloping 
to  the  Black  Sea.  There  are  beeideB  on  the  aonthem  ride  the  military 
district  of  Sukhum,  and  the  "  district  of  the  Black  Sea "  along  the  south- 
western maritime  border  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  newly-added  territory, 
including  Kars  and  Batnm,  on  the  south-west. 

6.  Chief  Towns.— 7(/Iw  on  the  Eur,  immediately,  south  of  the  Dariel 
Pass  over  the  Caucasus,  a  fortified  city,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  old  king- 
dom of  Georgia,  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Bussian  Qovemor-Gtoiera].  Here  also  a 
Greek  and  an  Armenian  bishop  reside,  and  the  town  is  the  great  emporium  of 
all  Transcaucasia,  carrying  on  a  large  trade  with  Persia,  ^vropol  or  "  cross 
town,"  on  the  main  route  from  the  Dariel  Pass  northward  into  Russia,  is  the 
chief  place  in  the  Ciscaucasian  territory.  Derbend,  meaning  the  "  narrow  pass," 
formerly  the  capital  of  Albania,  is  a  busy  seaport  of  the  Caspian,  named  from 
its  porition  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Baku,  also  on  the  Caspian, 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron,  at  the  point  where  the  great 
southern  route  along  the  base  of  the  Caucasus  meets  that  along  the  coast  ctf  the 
Caspian,  is  famous  for  its  petroleum  wells,  which  give  it  an  extenrive  com- 
merce. Shemakha  and  Nucha,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Eastern  Caucasus, 
are  ikmous  for  their  silk.  Erivan,  "  the  virible,'*  in  Armenia,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Aras,  north  of  Ararat,  is  so  named  from  the  tradition  that  Noah,  look- 
ing from  the  mountain,  saw  this  spot  dry  after  the  flood.  Alacandnpol, 
north-west  of  it,  is  a  strong  fortress,  capable  of  accommodating  10,000  men ; 
and  Kan,  recently  gained  permanently  by  the  Russians,  is  a  no  less  formidable 
fortress,  which  has  been  thrice  berieged  and  taken  by  them  (1828,  1855,  and 
1877).  Poti,  at  the  terminus  of  a  railway  from  Tiflis,  is  the  chief  port  of  the 
Caucasus  region  on  the  Black  Sea.  Baium,  farther  south,  added  in  1878,  is 
rising  in  value  as  a  seaport 

SiBBBIA. 

1.  All  the  immense  noTthem  region  of  Asia,  from  the  Ural 
MountainB  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  great 
plateau  of  Central  Asia  to  the  low  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  is 
included  in  the  Russian  territory  of  Siberia.  The  extreme  limits 
east  and  west  are  more  than  4000  miles  apart ;  the  most  southerly 
point  of  its  frontier,  at  the  Tiumen  river  which  separates  it  from 
Oorea,  and  the  most  northerly,  Cape  Chelyuskin,  which  runs 
out  into  the  icy  sea  on  the  north,  have  a  difference  of  latitude  of 
more  than  35**,  and  it  would  take  nearly  fifty-five  islands  as  lai^ 
as  Great  Britain  to  make  up  an  equivalent  area  to  that  of  Siberia. 

2.  Physical  Features. — All  Western  Siberia,  nearest  the  Ural  belt  and 
European  Russia,  is  a  vast  plain  rising  almost  imperceptibly  from  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Kirghiz  steppes  and  the  base  of  the  Altai  moun- 
tains, which  spring  up  from  it  like  a  wall,  forming  the  northern  buttress  of  the 
great  tableland  of  central  Asia.  The  northern  border  of  this  plain  is  occupied 
by  the  marshy  frozen  tundras  ;  the  broad  central  belt  is  covend  with  forest.  In 
the  cleared  spaces  of  which  the  soil  is  fertile  and  weU  sidted  to  agriculture ; 
aU  the  southern  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  treeless  ateppea  which  reach  away 
south  towards  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas. 

Eastern  Siberia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  diversified  in  surfiace,  and  there 
the  plain  is  nanowed  by  the  advancing  mountains,  to  occupy  only  the  border 
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of  the  Arctic  Seas.  The  AUai  chain,  which  reaches  a  height  of  11,000  feet  in 
its  summit  of  Bidukka,  is  prolonged  eastward  by  the  Sayan  mountains,  which 
separate  the  Eos-gol  lake  in  Mongolia  from  the  great  Baikal  in  Siberia.  Still 
iSsrther  east  the  Y(M<moi  and  Stanovoi  mountains  stretch  out  towards  Bering 
Strait,  and  from  these  moderately  elevated  ranges  irregular  tablelands  extend 
northward,  filling  almost  the  whole  of  the  north-eastern  region,  and  reaching 
in  several  places  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  the  long  peninsula 
of  E[amtchatka,  the  volcanic  belt  of  Eastern  Asia  begins,  and  its  surfisce  is 
dotted  over  with  groups  of  mountains,  which  culminate  in  the  volcano  of 
Klinchev,  15,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

8.  The  fonr  great  rivers  of  Siberia,  the  Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Lena,  entering 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Amur,  winding  east  to  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  the 
great  Siberian  lake  Baikal,  have  already  been  noticed.^ 

4.  Climate. — Siberian  climate  is  proverbially  the  most  severe  of  any  on 
the  globe.  Round  Yakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  to  the  north-east,  the  averoffe 
temperature  of  the  year  is  about  ~  16**  of  our  Fahrenheit  scale,  or  48**  below  the 
freezing  point.  Here  the  range  of  temperature  varies  between  — 68**  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  99**  in  the  height  of  summer,  but  it  ft-eezes  nearly  every 
night  throughout  the  year,  and  the  soil,  which  is  congealed  to  a  depth  of 
several  hundred  feet,  only  thaws  at  the  sur&ce  for  a  time.  Along  the  base  of 
the  mountains  on  the  south  a  less  rigorous  climate  is  experienced ;  there  the 
winter  sets  in  about  November,  when  snow  ftdU,  which  lies  till  the  succeeding 
March.  At  Tomsk,  in  south-western  Siberia,  the  average  temperature  of  the 
year  is  about  the  freezing  point,  the  extremes  being  0**  (or  32**  below  freezing 
point)  in  January,  and  65**  in  July. 

5.  Products. — Bfinerals  are  the  most  important  products  of  Siberia. 
Gk>Id  is  found  in  many  of  the  rivers,  and  though  the  diggings  of  the  Altai 
Mountains  seem  to  have  been  nearly  exhausted,  the  supply  of  gold  is  still 
abundant  on  the  mountains  farther  east  Lead,  silver,  iron,  and  copper,  are 
also  given  by  the  Altai  mines ;  coal  is  worked  near  Tomsk,  and  black  lead 
or  graphite,  obtained  ftt)m  the  mountains  west  of  Irkutsk,  and  fit>m  the  lower 
Yenisei  district,  has  become  important  in  commerce.  Fur-hunting  comes  next 
in  value  to  mining — ^the  sable  and  ermine  (getting  scarcer  now  every  year), 
elks  and  deer,  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  are  hunted  for  their  skins  in  the  forest 
region.  Even  the  Bengal  tiger  ranges  into  southern  Siberia.  The  rivers 
abound  in  fish,  and  **  fossil  ivory  "  is  found  all  over  northern  Siberia,  and  in 
the  islands  beyond  in  the  Arctic  Sea;  the  northern  border  of  the  con- 
tinent, indeed,  may  be  compared  to  a  great  graveyard  of  the  Mammoth,  the 
whole  tribe  of  these  huge  animals  having  been  destroyed  apparently  by  a 
rapid  refrigeration  of  the  climate  in  a  former  period.  Their  dead  bodies, 
carried  down  by  the  great  rivers  to  the  Arctic  shores,  have  become  imbedded 
there  in  the  fnu/dn  soil,  and  so,  preserved  in  ice,  are  found  with  flesh  and  skin 
undecomposed.  In  the  more  favourable  climate  of  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
in  the  south  of  Siberia,  agriculture  is  capable  of  great  development,  and  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley,  give  fall  crops. 

6.  People. — The  Russians,  or  their  descendants,  who  have  spread  out 
especially  over  the  plains  of  south-western  Siberia  frt>m  central  European 
Russia  towards  Lake  Baikal,  and  down  the  banks  of  the  four  great  rivers 
towards  the  Arctic  Sea  and  the  Pacific,  now  form  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  (2,800,000),  and  far  exceed  those  of  purely 
Asiatic  origin*  These  **  Sibeiiaks,"  or  people  who  have  Russian  or  Polish  blood 
in  their  veins,  have  fair  hair  and  broad  faces  and  prominent  cheek-bones,  and 
are  a  fingal,  energetic,  and  hospitable  people,  though  cunning  and  addicted  to 

1  See  pp.  806,  8M. 
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strong  drinks.  They  are  for  the  moet  part  the  descendants  of  exiles,  of 
whom  till  recently  about  twelve  thousand  were  sent  every  year  to  Siberia  for 
political  or  other  offences.  The  place  of  banishment  for  Russian  offenders  has 
now  been  transferred  to  the  far  distant  island  of  Saghalien,  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

The  native  populations,  Tatars,  Mongols,  Tunguses,  Ostiaks,  and  Samoiedes, 
whose  distribution  we  have  previously  indicated,  are  either  agriculturists, 
nomadic  cattle-breeders,  or  hunters  and  fishermen,  and  these  classes  are  dis- 
tinguished by  law.    Chinese  are  numerous  on  the  south-eastern  border. 

In  religion  the  majority  of  the  Siberian  inhabitants  are  Christians.  Buddhists 
and  Shamanists  come  next  in  numbers,  then  Mohammedans  and  Jews.  Educa- 
tion is  as  yet  only  thought  of  in  the  towns  of  the  more  purely  Russian  districts 
of  the  south-west ;  there,  however,  grammar  schools  and  training  colleges  for 
schoolmasters  have  been  formed,  and  since  1878  a  university  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Tomsk, 

7.  DivisioiiB,  Trade,  and  Chief  Towns. — All  the  land  belongs  to  the 
Russian  Government,  and  it  is  leased  out  to  village  communities  and  indi- 
viduals. Tobolsk,  below  the.confluence  of  the  Ishim  and  Irtish  rivers  (tributaries 
of  the  Obi),  is  the  seat  of  Government  of  Western  Siberia,  which  is  divided 
into  the  two  governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk.  Irkutsk,  on  the  Angara 
(the  main  tributary  of  the  Yenisei),  a  short  distance  from  its  outflow  from 
Lake  Baikal,  is  the  fortified  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  which  is  divided  into 
the  six  governments  of  Irkutsk,  Yeniseisk,  Yakutsk,  Trans-Baikal,  Amur, 
and  the  Maritime  Region  next  the  Sea  of  Japan,  ceded  by  China  in  1860,  and 
to  which  the  high  forest-covered  island  of  Saghalien  or  Sakhalin  (larger  than 
Ireland)  now  entirely  belongs. 

8.  Siberia  exports  metalB,  furs,  and  sometimes  even  wheat  to  Europe,  of 
its  own  produce ;  but  the  transit  trade  through  the  country  Arom  China  to 
Europe,  idthough  it  has  decreased  since  the  opening  of  so  many  Chinese  sea- 
ports to  foreign  commerce,  is  by  far  the  more  important.  The  great  trade 
route  and  the  line  along  which  the  chief  towns  of  Siberia  lie,  is  that  which 
passes  from  the  frontier  of  Mongolia  at  the  trading  depot  of  Kiakhia  (protected 
by  the  fort  of  Troitzkosavsk)  near  where  the  Selenga  river  crosses  the  boundary 
south-east  of  Lake  Baikal,  through  Irkutsk  on  the  Angara,  Krasmriarsk  on  the 
Yenisei,  Tomsk  in  the  Obi  basin  (the  richest  and  most  populous  town  of  Siberia), 
and  Tofra  on  the  Irtish,  to  Ekaierinburg,  at  the  main  passage  of  the  Ural  belt  into 
European  Russia.  Along  this  line  the  Chinese  brick  tea,  done  up  in  hide- 
covered  boxes,  is  carried  in  a  six  months'  journey  to  the  great  fairs  of  the 
European  provinces  ;  in  summer  by  pony  caravans  and  partly  by  water  along 
the  rivers ;  in  winter  more  rapidly  by  sledges  across  the  frozen  Baikal  and  over 
the  snow.  A  great  branch  line  of  traffic  from  this  one  leads  by  the  Lena 
river,  by  boat  when  it  is  open  or  by  sledge  when  it  is  frt>zen,  to  the  great 
market  of  north-eastern  Siberia  at  YaJeiUsk,  whither  the  furs  trapped  in  all  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  fossil  ivory  from  the  far  north,  are  brought  to  be 
sent  to  market  by  way  of  Irkutsk.  In  summer  steamers  now  navigate  the 
Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Amur,  as  well  as  lake  Baikal,  and  a  direct  summer  highway 
of  trade  has  been  opened  between  Europe  and  the  two  first-named  rivers 
through  the  Kara  Sea,  between  1875  and  1878,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Swedish 
naturalist  Nordenakiold.  A  great  line  of  telegraph  across  Siberia  (completed 
1864  to  1867)  has  branches  to  Japan  and  Pektii,  uniting  these  with  the  Euro- 
pean system  of  communication.  Barnaul,  in  the  upper  Obi,  is  the  centre  of 
the  traffic  of  the  mining  region  of  the  AltaL 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  most  important  place  now  is  the  naval  harbour  of 
VJadivostock  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  maritime  region,  on  an  inlet  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  NvcoUUevsk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur ;  Okhotsk,  from  which  the 
great  mediterranean  sea  of  Okhotsk,  ice-bound  through  the  winter  months,  takes 
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its  nmme ;  and  Petrtpaulovsk,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Kamtchatka,  are  the 
other  seaports  of  the  Pacific  margin  of  Siberia. 


Russian  Csntbal  Asia. 

1.  This  division  of  the  Russian  Empire  spreads  out  over  the 
vast  steppe  lands  of  inner  Asia  from  the  Irtish  and  the  Ural  rivers 
on  the  north  to  the  mountains  hordering  the  great  pLiteau  of  Asia 
and  the  deserts  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  On 
the  south  it  embraces  a  great  part  of  the  formerly  independent 
Khanates  of  Turkistan,  which  have  fallen  one  by  one  before  the 
northern  invader.  The  progress  of  Russian  conquest  in  this  direc- 
tion has  already  been  sketched.^ 

2.  The  northern  portion  of  this  region  is  that  of  the  Kirghiz  Stq/pe,  a  hare 
stony  region,  almost  everywhere  deficient  in  water,  with  many  salt-lakee  and 
desert  patches.  In  winter  its  climate  is  ezcessiTely  cold,  and  strong  winds 
whirl  the  snow  abont  in  clouds ;  in  summer  the  soil  is  baked  with  burning 
heat.  The  ground  here  is  considered  common  property  by  the  nomadic 
ELirghis  :  each  occupies  as  much  as  his  herds  require,  and  yet  is  not  a  land* 
owner.  The  Russians,  who  occupy  the  Tfllages  and  fortified  posts  chiefly,  arc 
few  in  number  ;  they  have  divided  the  country  into  the  provinces  of  UraUk 
in  the  west,  Turgai,  Ahmolinsk,  and  SemipdUUinsk,  the  **  seven  castles,"  in 
the  east,  each  corresponding  to  a  fortified  capital  of  the  same  name. 

3.  The  southern  portion,  now  formed  into  the  Oeneral  Gi/vemment  qf 
TurheMtan,  reaches  Arom  the  great  salt-lake  of  Balkash  southward  up  to  the 
crest  of  the  Thian  Shan  range,  and  westward  to  the  sea  of  And.  The  main 
feature  of  the  western  half  of  this  territory  is  the  great  uninhabited  desert 
called  the  Kuril  Kum  or  "  red  sands,"  which  spreads  out  over  the  lowland 
between  the  Syr  and  Amu,  or  Jazartes  and  Ozus  rivers,  which  descend  to  the 
Sea  of  Aral  from  the  eastern  heights.  The  eastern  districts,  on  the  other 
hand,  rise  from  the  low-lying  "  seven  streamland,"  south  of  the  Balkash,  over 
the  high  ranges  which  cover  the  country  north  of  the  great  snowy  mass  of 
the  Thian  Shan.  Between  these  forest-covered  mountains  are  fine  valleys 
watered  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Syr  Daria,  and  of  the  streams  which  ter- 
minate  in  Lake  Balkash.  These  mountains  also  enclose  the  remarkable 
Isaik-kul  or  "  warm  lake,"  so  called  because  its  brackish  iraters  never  freeae, 
which  occasionally  overflows  to  the  Chui^  a  river  which  is  ultimately  lost  in 
the  sandy  steppes  between  Balkash  and  the  AraL 

4.  The  most  important  districts  of  Russian  Turkistan  are  the  valleys  of 
the  Hi  river,  the  chief  of  those  which  flow  to  Lake  Balkash  ;  that  of  the  S3rT 
Daria,  called  the  Narin  in  its  upper  course  in  the  mountain  region ;  and 
that  of  the  Zerafshaf^  farther  aoutii. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  first-named  formed  the  Chinese  Zungarian  province 
of  ni  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Tungani  insurrection  in  1862.  When 
the  Chinese  authority  within  it  had  been  destroyed,  the  Russians  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  but  restored  it  to  the  Chinese  in  1879,  when  they  had  re-established 
their  authority  over  the  greater  part  of  Zungaria  and  Eastern  Turkistan.  It 
has  a  mixed  population  of  Taraigis  or  descendants  of  penal  colonists  banished 
hither  by  the  Chinese  a  century  ago ;  but  there  are  also  Tunganis,  Chinese^ 

I  See  page  79. 
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and  merchants  finom  Bokliara  and  Taahkend  in  its  mud- walled  capital  of  KufQO, 
The  Russian  fort  of  Vemoie  guards  the  entrance  to  the  upper  Hi  valley. 

The  upper  Narin  valley,  or  Ferghana,  constituted  tiie  chief  part  of  the 
former  Khanate  of  Kokan,  which  was  completely  incorporated  in  the  Russian 
general  government  in  1875.  It  is  a  lovely  and  feitile  basin,  including  a 
nomadic  population  of  Kara  Kirghiz  and  Kipchaks  and  settled  Usbetgs  ^  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  some  of  which,  however,  are  occupied  almost  exclusively 
by  Taujiks  or  primitive  Persians.  Kokan,  the  capital  of  this  district,  lies  in  a 
beautiful  valley  south  of  the  Syr.  On  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Syr  lies  the 
city  of  TashhencL,  the  largest  town  of  Russian  Turkistan,  in  a  fertile  plain 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks,  12  miles  in  circuit ;  it  is  also  the 
great  trading  town  of  this  region,  and  the  centre  of  several  great  caravan 
routes.  The  valley  of  the  third  river,  the  Zerafshan,  contains  the  famous 
city  of  Sama/rcandf  once  the  capital  of  Tamerlane's  powerful  empire.  Its  walls 
have  six  gates,  and  within  are  the  tomb  of  Tamerlane  and  many  ^ruinous 
buildings  which  testify  to  its  ancient  splendour. 

5.  The  Sea  of  ArcUf  ^hich  may  now  be  called  a  Russian  lake,  takes  its 
name,  the  "  sea  of  islands,*'  from  the  islets  which  are  formed  by  the  sands 
drifting  between  the  reed  patches  which  grow  out  into  its  shallow  waters. 
West  of  it,  as  far  as  the  Caspian  shores,  lies  the  remarkable  bare  plateau  called 
the  Uat  Urt,  about  800  miles  wide.  It  rises  to  an  elevation  of  about  600  feet 
above  this  sea,  and  its  edges  are  sharply  marked  by  a  steep  wall-like  descent, 
almost  all  round,  called  the  "  Chink."  After  the  succeesfid  Khivan  campaign 
of  1878,  all  this  eastern  border  land  of  the  Caspian,  as  far  south  as  the  Atrek 
river  and  the  Persian  boundary,  was  formed  into  the  Russian  Transctupian 
jtrovince.  The  forts  of  Alexandrovsk  on  the  northern  peninsula  of  Mangishlak, 
of  Kfmtmnodsk  towards  the  south,  and  of  ChikuhUar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Atrek  river,  are  t^  «b]j  important  points  in  this  region.  Aahurada  island 
in  the  south-eastern  comer  of  fb» 
naval  and  trading  station. 


CHINESE   ASIA. 
Chinbsb  Emfibb. 

1.  Extent. — To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  vast  extent  and  import- 
ance of  the  temtories  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  it  may  be  remembered  that  these  occnpy  an  area  very  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  Europe,  and  that  their  inhabitants 
are  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  British  dominions 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  we  compared  the  extent  of  the  Chinese 
dominions  with  England  alone  we  should  find  that  they  were  nearly 
eighty  times  as  large. 

2.  Belief. — Occupying  all  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of 
the  continent  of  Asia,  their  limits  are  for  the  most  part  very  dis- 
tinctly marked  out  by  great  natural  features.    The  boundary  with 

1  The  Usbegs  are  a  people  of  Turkish  race  who  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
invaded  and  conquered  the  small  states  Into  which  Turkistan  was  then  divided,  and  tiU 
recently  they  have  maintained  their  hold  of  these  khanates.  They  are  for  tiie  most 
pflfft  settled  agricultorists  and  traders. 
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Bussian  Siberia  on  the  nortJii  runs  along  the  Amur  river  and  the 
crests  of  the  Sayan  and  Altai  mountains  ;  towards  western  Turkistan 
the  alpine  heights  of  the  Thian  Shan  and  the  Pamir  form  the  limit ; 
the  snow-clad  Himalaya  range  separates  China  from  the  hot  plains 
of  India  in  the  south,  and  the  mountains  of  Yun-nan  continue  the 
natural  frontier  eastward  again  to  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific 

3.  Divisiohs. — Within  these  wide  exterior  limits  the  empire 
includes  a  number  of  countries,  some  of  which  are  strongly  con- 
trasted with  one  another  in  their  natural  features  and  in  the  character 
of  their  population.  Along  the  eastern  or  maritime  border,  where 
the  rivers  flowing  down  from  the  mountain  region  of  the  interior 
have  spread  out  in  wide  alluvial  plains  next  the  sea,  lie  China  proper, 
Manchuria,  and  Corea,  filled  with  a  teeming  population  of  busy  agri- 
culturists and  townsfolk.  Within,  on  the  high  plateau  of  Central 
Asia,  the  region  of  bare  steppes  and  deserts,  and  the  mountain  skirts 
round  it,  are  the  countries  of  Mongolia,  Eastern  Turkistan,  and 
Tibet,  thinly  peopled  for  the  most  part  by  nomadic  pastoral  tribes. 
In  this  order  we  may  take  up  the  more  particular  description  of 
these  divisions  of  the  great  Chinese  Empire.^ 


China  Pbopeb — ^the  "  Central  Flowery  Land." 

4.  This  main  south-eastern  division  of  the  empire  includes  about 
a  third  of  its  whole  extent,  reaching  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
inland  for  more  than  a  thousand  milea  The  frontier  on  the  northern 
side  next  Mongolia  is  marked  out  by  the  QreaJt  WaU  of  Chincb,  the 
most  remarkable  artificial  bulwark  in  the  world,  which  extends  west- 
ward continuously  almost  into  the  heart  of  the  continent  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1 500  miles,  over  mountain  and  valley,  and  across  rivers  and 
ravines.  It  is  a  rampart  of  earth,  10  to  30  feet  high,  broad  enough 
at  the  top  to  admit  of  several  horsemen  passing  abreast,  and  was  for- 
merly cased  on  the  sides  and  top  with  bricks  and  stones,  and  was 
flanked  by  numerous  projections  or  towers,  gates  being  left  at  inter- 
vals for  the  passage  of  travellers  and  the  collection  of  customs.  Now 
it  has  fallen  in  many  places,  and  its  gates  are  negligently  guarded, 

1  Acoording  to  the  most  recent  estimatM  the  area  and  population  of  the  divlaionB 
are  aa  follows : — 

Area  in  sq.  milea.  Population. 

China  Proper 1,664,000  405.000,000 

Manchnria 800.800  12,00p.000 

Neutral  territory  between  Manchnria  and  Corea    .          6,350  Uninhabited. 

Corea 91,400  8,500,000 

Mongolia 1,804,000  2,000,000 

Tibet 662,000  0,000,000 

Baatem  Tnrldstan 432,000  580,000 

Zongaria 184,200  600,000 

4,530,750  484,580,000 
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and  northward  of  Pekin  the  growing  Chinese  population  has  spread 
and  settled  the  country  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  its  bfurier. 
Towards  Tibet,  on  the  west,  the  limits  are  formed  by  the  high  margin 
of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia  ;  from  this  edge  minor  ranges 
extend  eastward  towards  the  ocean,  embracing  between  them  the 
valleys  of  the  great  rivers  and  the  wide  alluvial  plains  which  these 
rivers  have  formed  by  the  gradual  process  of  wearing  down  the 
highlandB  and  carrying  their  debris  towards  the  sea. 

5.  Belie£ — ^The  mountains  and  hill  ranges  are  known  by  a  mnltitnde  of 
local  names,  but  two  great  groups  are  generally  recognised.  These  are  the 
Pe-Ung^  or  northern  series  of  mountains  which  ramify  eastward  from,  the  pla- 
teau between  the  basins  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yangtze  rivers ;  and  the  Nan-ling, 
or  southern  series  of  mountains,  which  spread  eastward  over  southern  China 
fh)m  the  mountains  of  Yunnan  and  the  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  separating 
the  valley  of  the  Yangtze  from  that  of  the  Si-kiang  or  Canton  river  in  the 
south.  The  most  important  of  the  maritime  lowlands  of  China  is  that  known 
as  The  OrecU  Plain,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  Hoang-ho  in 
north-east  of  the  country,  between  the  great  cities  of  Peking  and  Nanking, 
over  an  area  more  than  three  times  as  expensive  as  England  (200,000  square 
miles).  Sedulously  irrigated  or  drained,  and  cultivated  in  every  comer,  the 
great  plain  of  China  supports  the  densest  agricultural  population  in  the  world. 
Towards  the  interior  extend  fertile  river  valleys  and  hills,  careitilly  terraced 
and  tilled,  or  planted  with  timber  trees.  Still  farther  inland  the  highlands 
become  less  peopled,  and  are  covered  with  bamboo  at  the  base  up  to  pine  woods 
along  their  summits,  till,  on  the  western  borders,  in  approaching  the  highlands 
of  Tibet,  the  country  becomes  rugged  and  uneven,  the  rivers  and  streams  form 
deep  gorges  and  defiles,  and  the  mountains  reach  up  to  the  limit  of  perennial 
snow. 

6.  Islands. — ^To  China  proper  belongs  the  western  half  of  the  island  which 
we  know  by  its  Portuguese  name  of  Formoaa,  the  "  beautiful,"  but  which  the 
Chinese  call  Tai-wan,  or  "  Tower-Bay,"  from  the  name  of  its  chief  harbour. 
This  island,  240  miles  long  north  to  south,  rises  to  a  high  central  range 
(Mount  Morrison,  10,800  feet).  All  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of  it  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  barbarous  aboriginal  and  Malay  tribes.  The  island  of 
Hai-nan,  in  the  extreme  south,  about  180  miles  long  by  100  broad,  has  been 
more  completely  subjugated  by  the  Chinese,  but  in  the  mountainous  iaterior 
the  submission  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  is  oiUy  partial. 

7.  Seas,  Rivers,  and  Canals. — The  semi- Mediterranean  seas  and  gulfs 
of  the  Pacific  along  the  coast  of  China  are  distinguished  by  separate  names. 
In  the  north,  between  the  Corea  peninsula  and  the  mainland  of  China,  is  the 
Hoang  Hai  or  Yellow  Sea,  300  miles  wide,  named  firom  the  lemon  colour  of 
its  waters,  filled  with  the  allurium  brought  down  to  it  by  the  Hoang  Ho,  and 
so  shallow  that  its  muddy  bed  is  frequently  furrowed  by  passing  vessels. 
Within  or  northward  lie  the  Bay  of  Corea  and  the  Oulfs  of  Pe-chi-li  and 
LUuhUmg,  the  two  last  separated  almost  entirely  from  the  outer  China  Sea  by 
the  approaching  promontories  of  Shan-tung  and  liao-tong.  South  of  the 
Tellow  Sea,  between  the  mainland  and  southern  Japan,  with  the  chain  of  the 
Loochoo  islands  and  Formosa,  extends  the  wider  Tung-hai  or  Eastern  Sea ;  and 
from  this  the  Fo-kien  Channel,  between  Formosa  and  the  coast  of  China,  100 
miles  wide,  leads  into  the  great  Mediterranean  called  the  Na-n-hai  or  South 
Sea  of  China,  which  is  almost  completely  shut  in  by  Borneo  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.    The  coasts  of  the  Yellow  Sea  bordering  on  the  great  plain  are  low 
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and  flat ;  southward  thence  to  the  island  of  Hainan  the  shores  of  China  rise 
steepi  and  are  dotted  round  with  rocky  islets. 

8.  The  characteristics  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  China  proper,  the  Soang- 
hOf  or  Yellow  River,  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  have  been  noticed  in  the  genenl 
description  of  the  continent  Besides  these  may  be  noted  the  Fei-hOf  which 
gathers  the  waters  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  great  plain,  and  forms  a  hi^- 
way  of  communication  between  the  capital  city  of  Peking  and  the  port  of 
Tien-tsin,  near  its  mouth  ;  the  Min,  the  river  of  the  province  of  Fokien,  by 
which  the  Bohea  teas  are  brought  down  to  the  port  of  Fu-chow ;  and  the 
Si-kiang,  the  largest  river  of  Southern  China,  one  of  the  delta  branches  of 
which  forms  the  Chu-kiang,  or  river  of  the  great  port  of  Canton.  The  three 
largest  lakes  of  China  lie  immediately  south  of  the  course  of  the  Ying-tie. 
The  Tung-tiiig-hu,  70  miles  long,  and  the  Fayang-hu,  nearly  as  laiigo^  are 
expansions  of  the  mouths  of  the  chief  southern  tributaries  of  the  Yang-tee  m 
Central  China ;  the  third,  the  Tai-hii,  lies  south  of  the  estuary. 

9.  Greatest  of  all  the*pubUc  works  in  China  is  the  Grand  Canal,  which 
traverses  the  great  plain  for  a  distance  of  700  miles,  passing  from  Tien-tsin,  on 
the  Pei-ho,  in  the  north,  across  the  course  of  the  Hoang-ho  to  the  lower  conne 
of  the  Yang-tse,  connecting  a  system  of  water  communications  which  extended 
from  the  capital  to  the  chief  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  but  the  greatert 
sample  of  the  system  of  canals,  great  and  small,  which  form  a  network  over 
all  parts  of  the  lowlands  of  China.  During  the  present  dynasty  this  great 
work  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  in  many  places,  and  the  Yellow  River,  in 
finding  a  new  course  for  itself,  in  1861-53,  completed  the  destmction  of  a 
great  part  of  it,  so  that  now  the  portion  northward  of  the  Hoang-ho  ia  dry 
for  ten  months  in  the  year. 

10.  Climate. — The  climate  of  a  country  so  extensive  as  China 
proper,  reaching  through  more  than  20  degrees  of  latitude,  must 
vary  to  a  great  degree,  for  this  reason  alone.  We  have  to  remem- 
ber, also,  its  variations  of  level,  from  the  low  plains  skirting  the 
eastern  seas,  to  the  high  mountain  edges  of  the  plateau  of  C^tral 
Asia,  on  the  western  borders.  In  general  the  temperature  is  lower 
than  in  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe. 

Three  zones  may,  however,  be  distinguished — a  northern,  cenM,  and  a 
southern,  differing  both  in  their  climate  and  vegetable  productions.  The  belt 
northward  of  the  35th  parallel,  or  of  the  middle  course  of  the  Hoangfao^ 
has  an  excessive  or  continental  climate,^  with  hot  summers,  and  winters  so 
cold  that  ice  a  foot  thick  seals  up  the  rivers  and  canals,  while  cold  biting 
winds  sweep  down  from  the  steppes  of  Mongolia.  The  European  grains  and 
vegetables  are  the  characteristic  crops  of  this  region. 

The  central  zone,  extending  down  to  the  27th  or  28th  parallel,  has  a 
milder  and  more  equable  climate,  the  temperature  averaging  about  62**  Fahr., 
and  rising  to  a  maximum  of  110"*  in  summer.  It  has  two  rainy  and  two  dry 
seasons  in  the  year.  This  is  the  richest  portion  of  China.  Tea'  and  silk  an 
its  great  products ;  rice  is  produced  in  enormous  quantity  in  the  lowland^ 
which  are  inundated  from  the  great  rivers.     Wheat,  cotton,  the  miilben7, 

1  At  Peking  the  mean  teroperatare  of  the  year  is  65*  Fahr. :  of  souuner,  81* :  and  of 
winter,  27*. 

a  The  tea-plant  is  an  evergreen  shrab,  five  or  six  feet  high  atftill  growth,  indlgeiKW 
in  China,  Japan,  and  Upper  Assam,  and  Its  cultivation  succeeds  best  on  tiie  slopes  of 
the  hills.  It  is  grown  in  almost  every  part  of  China,  but  the  districts  which  produce 
the  finest  teas  are  limited  chiefly  to  the  maritime  borders  of  China  between  the  lower 
Yang-tse  and  the  8i-kiang. 
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sugar-cane  (imported  from  India  in  the  eighth  century),  and  bamboos,  are 
other  important  resources.  The  eastern  part  of  this  zone  is  specially  famed 
for  its  silks  and  cottons  ;  the  central  is  called  the  granary  of  China  ;  and  the 
western  mountains  supply  most  of  the  Chinese  timber. 

The  southernmost  belt  has  an  almost  tropical  climate.  Here  the  rainy  season 
lasts  from  April  tiU  October,  while  the  south-west  monsoon  is  blowing,  and 
dreaded  *'  typhoons,^'*  as  the  hurricanes  of  the  South  China  Sea  are  named,  are 
of  not  influent  occurrence  from  June  till  September.^  Here  oranges,  man- 
goes and  bananas,  ground  nuts,  sweet  potatoes  and  yams,  besides  rice,  are  the 
staple  firuits  and  vegetables,  and  in  the  interior  provinces  the  best  lands  are 
given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy. 

11.  Minerala — ^The  mineral  wealth  of  China  is  very  great.  The  province 
of  Yunnan,  in  the  south-western  comer  of  the  country,  has  perhaps  the  laigest 
gold  workings  in  the  world.  Here,  also,  is  obtained  the  famous  pe-tung, 
or  white  copper.  Silver,  lead,  iron,  tin,  and  cinnabar,  are  widely  distri- 
buted. Coal  formations  seem  to  extend  almost  all  over  the  basin  of  the 
Yang-tse,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces  north  of  the  lower  Hoang-ho ;  and 
though  it  has  been  mined  in  a  rude  fashion,  and  used  as  fuel  in  China  since 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  vast  supplies  seem  to  be  scarcdy  touched. 
Southern  Yunnan  furnishes  a  variety  of  precious  stones — rubies,  amethysts, 
sapphires,  topazes,  opals,  besides  malachite,  and  the  steatite  or  soapstone,  in 
which  the  Chinese  carve  figures  of  all  sorts. 

The  much-prized  Yu,  or  Jade  stone,  comes  from  the  valley  of  the  Hoang- 
ho  ;  lapis  lazuli  (for  the  preparation  of  ultramarine)  is  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Che-kiang,  near  the  centre  of  the  east  coast  region.  Large  beds  of  porcelain 
clay  occur  in  this  province  also,  and  in  its  neighbouring  one  of  Eiang-sL 
Towards  the  north-western  borders  hot  springs  are  numerous,  and  the  fire- 
wells  or  gas  springs  of  the  western  province  of  Se-chuen  are  famous. 

12.  Thus,  owing  to  its  variety  of  landscape  and  character,  and  the 
consequent  diversity  of  its  vegetable  products,  and  to  its  rich  endowment 
with  mineral  wealth  of  all  kinds,  China  proper  is  in  a  position  to  render 
its  people  practically  independent  of  the  outer  world.  To  this  may  be 
attributed  the  disdain  with  which  the  Chinese  have  received  the  outer  "  bar- 
barians," and  the  ezclusivenesiB  they  still  maintAJTi  in  a  great  part  of  the 
empire. 

13.  People. — ^The  Chinese,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  general  description  of 
the  continent,  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race.  Within  China  proper  they  are 
essentially  one  people,  more  uniform  in  type  than  people  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe  of  equal  extent,  the  differences,  except  in  dialect,  being  scarcely 
greater  than  are  to  be  found  between  Englishmen  of  different  counties. 
Parchment-coloured  skin,  coarse  black  hair,  high  cheek-bones,  and  oblique 
eyes,  are  characteristic  throughout.  There  still  remain,  however,  within 
CHiina  proper,  a  few  isolated  remnants  of  aboriginal  tribes,  who  resemble  the 
mountaineers  of  North-Eastem  India  much  more  than  the  Chinese.  Such  are 
the  wild  MiauUse  and  Vao  tribes  of  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
Nan-ling  or  southern  mountains,  especially  in  the  province  of  Kwang-si  The 
Hakha  and  Funti  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  and  the  piratical  Hoklos  of 
Fokien,  are  also  strange  tribes,  speaking  languages  which  are  unintelligible  to 
the  surrounding  peoples.  The  mountains  of  the  central  parts  of  the  island  of 
Hainan,  also,  are  still  occupied  by  savage  Li,  supposed  to  be  related  to  the 
Miautze,  surrounded  in  the  maritime  plains  by  Chinese. 

1  Canton  has  a  mean  temperature  of  70* ;  in  Jaly  and  Angnst  the  thermometer 
fh^qnently  rises  to  100*  In  the  shade ;  winter  temperature  averages  M*  Fahr.  Ice  some- 
times forms,  and  snow  has  been  known  to  fall  oveniigbt. 
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14.  ReHgion  and  Edncatioii.— We  haTe  previoualy  referred  to  the 
religions  of  China.  There  are  temples  of  Confacins  in  every  great  town,  aiid 
twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  antnnin,  sacrifices  of  animals,  fhiit,  and  wine,  are 
offered  in  honour  of  the  sage.  The  majority  of  the  Taonists,  or  followers  of 
Laoutze,  imitate  the  Buddhists  in  their  monastic  life,  and  many  of  them  Irra 
as  hermits  in  the  mountain  cayes  of  the  upper  Yang-tse,  or  in  the  most 
romantic  spots  of  the  mountains  of  China,  ^e  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet  is  the 
pope  of  the  Buddhist  Church,  but  the  priests  in  China  have  no  political 
power,  and  are  viewed  with  contempt  by  tiie  literary  and  governing  daasea. 
In  Peking,  however,  several  large  monasteries  of  Tibetan  and  Moogoliaa 
Buddhists  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  Ctovenment. 

Besides  these  three  national  systems,  Mokammedanitm^  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  a  Tatar  tribe  which  was  called  in  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Chinese  during  the  Tang  dynasty,  has  numerous  adherents  in  the  northern  and 
western  provinces.  They  hold  aloof  from,  the  Pagan  Chinese,  and  have  made 
so  many  native  converts,  that  in  their  frequent  rebellions  they  have  seriously 
threatened  the  imperial  power.  The  native  Roman  Catholics  of  China  are  said 
to  number  more  than  a  million,  but  Protestants  are  very  few. 

Standing  in  the  way  of  all  progress  in  China  is  the  deep-rooted  univenal 
superstition  called  Feng-ahvit  or  Qecmaneyf  a  form  of  divination,  the  professors 
of  which  must  be  consulted  in  every  proposed  undertaking,  to  determine  its 
good  or  bad  luck.  Education,  since  it  is  the  hi^^  road  to  official  employment, 
rank,  and  wealth,  in  China  is  eagerly  sought  by  all  classes.  Competitive 
examinations,  held  in  the  capital  every  three  years,  presided  over  by  exami- 
ners from.  Peking,  sift  out  the  most  proficient  candidates  for  public  service ;  but 
as  the  Chinaman  objects  to  be  wiser  than  his  forefathers,  the  subjects  of 
examinations  are  stereotyped  dassics,  and  of  all  modem  discoveries  in  phy- 
sical science  and  the  arts  he  remains  profoundly  ignorant 

16.  Just  as  the  laws  which  used  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  foreigners 
have  gradually  been  broken  down,  so  those  which  hedged  round  the  natives  of 
China,  restricting  them  from  emigration  to  other  lands,  have  given  way,  and 
now  the  "  coolies  "  are  free  to  embark  in  vessels  which  have  beoi  inspected  by 
the  customs  authorities.  Numbers  of  Chinese  have  now  formed  busy  communi- 
ties in  many  of  the  ports  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  Java  and  the  Philippines, 
as  well  as  in  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  India,  and  in  Australia  :  across  the 
Pacific  they  have  taken  root  in  California,  and  a  Chinese  town  has  grown  up 
as  part  of  the  city  of  San  Francisoo.  Most  of  these  emigrants  economiae 
abroad  to  return  to  spend  their  gains  and  die  in  their  own  country. 

16.  Industries. — ^The  skill  of  the  Chinese  in  husbandry,  their  painstaking 
irrigation,  and  manuring  of  the  lowlands  and  terracing  of  the  hills,  has  already 
been  noticed.  Agriculture  is  held  in  higher  estimation  here  than  in  any  other 
land  in  the  world.  Each  new-year's  day  a  grand  state  ceremony  is  performed 
in  its  honour,  the  Emperor  himself  repairing  to  the  sacred  field  and  tracing  a 
fiirrow  with  the  plough.  As  it  was  two  tiiousand  years  ago^  so  it  is  at  the 
present  day  the  custom  of  the  Empress  and  her  ladies  every  spring  to  set  an 
example  to  the  people  by  laying  aside  their  ornaments  and  picking  mulberry 
leaves  to  feed  the  silkworms. 

Before  European  manufactures  had  reached  their  higher  development,  fine 
"  Nankeen  "  calico  was  largely  imported  from  China  to  Europe.  "  China  ware, " 
or  porcelain,  was  first  made  by  the  Chinese,  and  so  ignorant  were  the  early 
Portuguese  traders  of  its  value,  that  they  called  it  **  porcellana,"  believing  it 
perhaps  to  be  made  of  shells  ;  the  secret  of  its  manufacture  was  not  discovered 
in  Europe  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  decomposed 
felspar  or  "  Kau-ling "  (Kaolin  :  also  called  Pe-tun-tz),  occurs,  as  we  have 
noticed,  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  central  China ;  and  at  King-te-chin  in 
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the  proTince  of  Kiang-si,  there  are  ixyrceUin  factories  which  were  founded  by 
an  emperor  in  1004  A.D.,  and  in  which  npwaids  of  a  million  workmen  find 
constant  emplo3rment.  The  Chinese  also  excel  in  carpentry  ;  paper-making 
from  the  bamboo  was  invented  among  them  as  early  as  the  second  centnry  B.C. 
They  are  highly  skilled  in  the  nse  of  metals  ;  bTon2e  yases  exist  which  date 
from  1760  B.C.,  and  the  great  bells  on  the  towers  of  Peking,  cast  during  the 
Ming  dynasty,  are  still  perfect;  the  sonorous  ycng  metal  alloy  is  as  yet  a 
Chinese  secret ;  in  their  delicate  embroideries,  carvings  in  ivory,  engravings  on 
wood  and  stone,  lacquered  wares,  and  rich  silks  and  satins,  they  show  astonish- 
ing handicraft. 

17.  Trade. — For  a  long  period,  as  we  have  previously  noticed,  the  trade  and 
intercourse  of  Europeans  with  China  was  jealously  restricted  to  the  single  port  of 
Canton,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  war  with  Britain,  which  terminated  in  1842, 
that  the  additional  ports  otAmoy,  F%H:how,  Ning-po,  and  Shanghai,  were  thrown 
open,  and  that  the  island  of  Hong-kong,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  was 
oeded  in  perpetuity  to  Britain.  With  these  five  open  ports  British  trade  with 
China  assumed  huge  proportions,  and  though  the  Chinese  evaded  the  treaty 
wherever  practicable,  no  serious  dispute  arose  till  1867.  In  that  year  Canton 
was  stormed  by  the  British  and  Fr^ch  forces,  and  next  year  the  ports  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  river  in  the  noriih  were  taken,  opening  the  way  to  Peking. 
The  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  which  concluded  this  contest,  obtained  the  right  of 
residence  of  British  diplomatic  agents  at  Peking,  and  opened  to  trade,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  five  ports  already  named,  those  of  Kiung-ehow  in  the  island  of 
Hainan ;  SnaUow,  between  Hong-kong  and  Amoy ;  the  river  ports  of  Chin- 
Jtiangj  Kiu-kiang  and  Jffankow,  on  the  Tang-tze ;  Teng-chow  and  Che-foo  on 
the  coasts  of  the  northern  promontory  of  Shantung,  Tien-tain  itself^  and  the 
trading  town  of  Niu-chwang  in  southern  Manchuria.  The  ports  of  Tai-toan, 
the  capital  of  Formosa  island,  and  of  Tahau,  south  of  it,  were  also  freed,  but, 
from  tiieir  insecurity,  foreign  commerce  with  the  island  has  now  been  transferred 
to  the  river  TamstU  and  Ke-lung  on  the  north  side.  By  a  convention  ^ade  in 
1876,  the  Chinese  government  consented  to  open  three  more  towns  to  foreign 
trade,  namely  Pakhm  in  the  southern  province  of  Kwang-tung ;  the  seaport  of 
Wen~chow,  between  Ning-po  and  Foo-chow ;  Woo-hoo  on  the  lower  Yang-tse» 
beyond  Nanking ;  and  I-chang  on  the  upper  Tang-tse,  860  miles  farther  iidand 
than  Hankow,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  China  proper.  At  the  same  time 
permission  was  granted  for  the  residence  of  British  agents  at  the  frir  inland 
town  of  Chung-king  in  the  province  of  Sse-chuan,  on  a  northern  tributary  of  the 
Yang-tse  called  the  Eialing.  No  European  merchants,  however,  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  traffic  here  until  steam  navigation  shall  have  been  extended  to  this 
remote  point. 

The  mariHme  intercourse  of  China  is  carried  on  mainly  with  Britain  and 
her  colonies,  in  a  much  smaller  extent  with  the  United  States,  Germany, 
France,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  Holland.  Tea  and  silk  are  the  staple  exports,  idl 
others  being  insignificant  in  comparison  with  these.^  Among  imports,  that  of 
€piwn  from  India  represents  by  bx  the  largest  sum.'  Cotton  goods  frt>m 
tiie  manufacturing  centres  of  Europe  form  the  other  great  article  of  importation 
to  China.  The  taxation  of  foreign  goods  passing  into  the  country  is,  however, 
exceedingly  heavy,  so  much  so  as  to  stimulate  smuggling  and  bribery  of  all 
sorts. 

A  laige  overland  traffic  is  also  maintained  with  Russia.  Great  quantities 
of  the  finest  tea,  made  up  into  ''bricks,"  as  well  as  silk  stuffs,  pass  north- 
ward itom  central  China,  converging  to  the  chief  gate  in  the  great  wall,  that  of 

1  In  1876, 143  million  lbs.  of  tea  were  carried  frt>m  China  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

>  About  £8,000,000. 

U 
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Chankta-how  or  Katgan  north- west  of  Peking^  whence  the  camel  cukwkob  take 
their  way  northward  across  the  dreary  steppes  of  Mongolia  to  the  Siberian  fron- 
tier at  EJakhta,  from  which  depdtthe  Russian  traders  convey  the  goods  westward 
to  the  great  fidrs  in  Europe.  Recently  endeavours  have  been  made  by  the 
Britiflh  to  open  up  an  overland  trade  route  throu^  Tunnan  in  soutfa-westeni 
China  with  Bunnah  and  India.  A  vast  internal  traffic  is  carried  on  within 
China  itself  by  the  imperial  roads,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  20,000|  as 
well  as  by  the  numerous  canals  and  rivers,  which  are  crowded  with  junks  and 
boats.  Recently  a  first  attempt  was  made  by  Europeans  to  introduce  railways 
into  the  country,  by  constructing  a  short  line  from  Shanghai  to  Woo-snng^  bat 
half  of  this  had  no  sooner  beoi  opened  for  traffic  (in  June  1876)  than  the 
Chinese  authorities  interfered,  purchased  the  line^  and  cioaed  iL 

18.  Government. — ^The  despotic  form  of  government  which  prevails  in 
Chioa  dates  back  from  the  time  of  the  fint  emperor,  about  220  ko,  who  built 
the  great  wall  to  keep  out  the  very  Tatars  whose  descendants  now  occupy  the 
throne  of  China.  The  reigning  monarch  is  abeolutelyisupreme,  spiritual  as  well 
as  temporal  sovereign.  His  person  is  sacred,  and  when  he  is  carried  abroad, 
the  people  return  to  their  houses  and  bar  the  doors,  for  they  may  not  look 
upon  him  and  live.  He  is  high  priest  of  the  empire,  and  can  alone  perlmn 
the  great  religious  ceremonies,  and  he  alone  has  the  power  of  appointing  those 
officials  or  mandarint  of  all  grades  whose  edicts,  signed  by  Ids  vermilion 
pencil,  pass  into  law.  The  adminiBtrative  government  comprises  the  oentral 
division  at  Peking,  where  sits  the  great  council  consisting  of  four  members  or 
ministers  of  state  (Ta-hyo-si^  chosen  by  the  emperor  (two  of  Tatar  and  two  of 
Chinese  origin),  besides  two  assistants  from  the  great  college^  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  nothing  is  done  which  is  contrary  to  ^e  civil  and  religious  laws  of  tha 
empire.  In  the  second  division  are  the  governors  of  the  eighteen  provincea 
into  which  China  proper  is  divided,  and  of  the  three  provinces  of  Manchuria  ; 
in  the  third  division  are  the  jxresidents  of  the  vast  r^ons  of  inner  and  outer 
Mongolia,  and  of  Tibet  Under  the  council  are  the  six  boards  of  government 
(Z>iu-j>oo)  for  the  administration  of  the  civil  service,  finance,  rites  and  ceremonies^ 
military  af&tirs,  public  works,  and  criminal  law.  There  is  besides  an  inde- 
pendent board  of  public  censors  who  are  privileged  to  present  any  remonstrance 
to  the  sovereign,  and  attend  the  meetings  of  the  government  boards. 

19.  Each  of  the  eighteen  provinces  (the  names  and  positions  of  which  will 
be  best  learned  from  the  Map)  has  a  governor,  who  has  a  small  military  fbree 
at  his  disposal,  but  does  not  command  the  forces  of  the  province.  When  the 
Manchu  Tatars  conquered  China,^  they  divided  their  army  into  four  oorpe, 
distinguished  by  white,  red,  blue^  and  yellow  banners.  Four  more  corps  were 
afterwards  added,  and  aftcowards  ei^t  similar  corps  of  Mongols  and  eight  of 
Chinese.  The  chief  commands  are  in  the  hands  of  high  officers  of  the  three 
nationalities,  the  Manchu  prevailing.  Manchu  garrisons  hold  aU  the  dtiee  and 
ports,  and  are  established  along  tiie  frontiers.  The  standing  Chinese  army- 
acts  mainly  as  a  constabulary.  Four  ironclads  buUt  in  England  werereoeiTed 
by  the  Government  in  1877  as  the  foundation  of  a  navy. 

20.  Towns. — Peking,  the  capital,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  great 
plain,  consists  of  two  distinct  cities,  the  older  Chinese  and  the  newer  Tatar 
or  imperial  town,  forming  together  an  irregular  oblong  surrounded  by  hig^ 
castellated  walls  about  fifteen  miles  in  circuit  The  population  probably- 
amounts  to  about  a  million  and  a  half,  Marco  Polo,  who  visited  it  in  1271, 
gives  a  description  of  it  which  serves  almost  exactiy  at  the  present  day,  speak- 
ing of  its  rectangular  form,  its  wide  straight  streets,  the  incessant  traffic  main- 
tained in  its  thorough&res,  and  the  closing  of  the  gates  at  night  to  the  sound 

1  See  p.  57. 
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of  a  belL  About  eight  mfleB  north-west  of  the  city  lies  the  imperial  park, 
with  lotos  lakes  and  marble  bridges,  temples  and  pagodas,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  fiimons  Summer  Palace  stood ;  it  was  sacked  hy  the  allied  (English 
and  French)  troops  in  1860,  and  remains  as  they  left  it,  a  heap  of  rains. 

yanking,  formerly  the  capital,  on  the  Tang-tse,  is  also  sonounded  by  walls, 
which  have  a  length  of  eighteen  miles  and  include  much  openf  ground  within. 
The  city  sufTered  greatly  on  its  capture  by  the  Taiping  rebds  in  1858,  and 
then  ita  fiunous  porcel&in  tower,  which  was  261  feet  high,  was  destroyed. 
Like  the  capital,  Nanking  has  wide  streets  and  open  spaces ;  but  other  great 
towns  of  China  present  almost  uniformly  the  appearance  of  a  great  mass  of 
closely-packed  red-tiled  houses,  with  overlapping  eaves  excluding  light  and  air, 
and  only  allowing  a  maze  of  narrow  alleys  between.  In  these  the  only  glimpse 
of  the  sky  or  broath  of  fresher  air  can  be  got  on  the  house-tops,  which  are 
commonly  decked  with  flowers  set  in  pots,  and  ftimiBhed  with  water  jars  in 
case  of  in.  The  uniform  level  of  the  roofs  is  only  relieved  by  the  imposing 
official  residences,  pagodas,  and  temples,  or  in  the  southern  provinces  by  the 
lofty  square  towers  of  the  pawnbrokiag  houses.     Nearly  every  town  is  walled. 

Laige  towns  might  be  enumerated  by  hundreds.  At  least  fifty  are  known 
to  have  a  population  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand,  but  all  those  in  which 
foreigners  have  as  yet  any  special  interest  have  already  been  named.  The 
number  of  foreigners  resident  in  China  is  very  smalL  In  1872  there  were  only 
8660  in  all,  and  more  than  half  their  number  were  living  in  the  city  of 

Tbe  British  possession  of  Hong-hong  island,  or  "  sweet  waters,"  is  about 
ei^t  miles  long,  and  forms  an  iiregolar  rocky  ridge,  with  peaks  rising  to  1826 
feet  On  its  north-west  the  European  capital  town  of  Victoria  has  arisen.  It 
is  laid  out  in  terraces  on  a  steep  slope,  and  has  numerous  fine  stone  buildings 
and  wharves,  and  \b  lighted  with  gas.  Its  commerce  is  not  very  large,  but  it 
is  important  as  the  headquarters  of  the  British  naval  and  military  establish- 
ments in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  population  of  Victoria  exceeds  100,000, 
and  comprises  about  6000  Europeans  and  Armenians. 

21.  Kansu, — ^Though  China  proper,  geographically  considered,  is  contained 
within  the  limits  we  have  indicated,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  north-western  pro- 
vince of  Kanm  reaches  fiur  beyond  the  limit  of  the  great  wall,  over  a  wide 
region  of  the  Central  Asiatic  plateau,  extending  north-westward  as  far  as  the 
bOTders  of  Eastern  Tnrkistan  and  Zungaiia,  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the 
range  of  the  Thian-shan.  Enclosed  between  the  high  snow-capped  range  of 
the  Nan-shan  mountains  on  the  south,  and  of  the  ThioLn-tihan  on  the  north-' 
west,  tius  region  of  the  plateau  has  the  general  character  of  the  steppes  of 
Mongolia  and  of  the  Cobi  desert,  afterwards  described,  of  which  it  forms  part 
It  is  important  as  embracing  within  it  one  of  the  great  trade  routes  of  Central 
Asia.  This  passes  from  Lan-chow,  the  capital  of  Inner  Kansu,  through  the 
Kior^  gate  of  the  great  wall,  by  a  ten  days*  journey  across  the  desert,  in 
which  herds  of  wild  horses,  asses,  and  mules  are  seen,  to  the  fertile  oasis  of 
Hawi,  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Thian-shan.  Hami  is  an  important  trading 
place^  at  which  the  wool  of  Turkistan  is  exchanged  for  the  products  of  Central 
China.  A  continuation  of  this  trade  route  northward  leads  over  a  pass  of  the 
Thian-shan  (8980  feet  above  the  sea),  which  \a  easily  crossed  by  carts,  to  the 
oasis  and  town  of  Barkul,  at  the  northern  base  of  the  range.  Southern  Kansu,* 
along  the  base  of  the  high  Nan-shan  mountains,  is  described  as  a  most  fertile 
country,  resembling  the  corresponding  region  at  the  base  of  the  Himalaya 
range^  the  hillsides  being  clothed  with  splendid  rhododendrons.  This  is  also 
the  native  country  of  the  medicinal  rlwba/rbf  which  grows  in  great  perfection 
in  the  lower  valleys. 
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Manchurl/l 

This  division  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  native  country  of  its 
imperial  family,  extends  noith-eaBtward  of  China  proper,  occupying 
the  wide  basin  which  extends  about  500  miles  between  the  Kin- 
ghan  mountains,  forming  the  edge  of  the  great  Asiatic  plateau,  on  the 
west,  and  the  Shan  Alin  or  Long  White  mountains,  from  their  snows 
on  the  north  side,  which  divide  off  the  peninsula  of  Corea  on  the 
east  The  boundary  towards  Siberia  since  1860,  when  the  whole  of 
Northern  Manchuria  was  ceded  to  Russia,  has  been  the  Amur  river. 
In  the  south  the  basin  opens  to  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tong  and  the  Bay 
of  Corea  within  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  length  of  the  country  north  to 
south  being  about  800  miles. 

22.  Bivers.— The  chief  river  of  the  coimtry  is  the  Strngari,  about  1000 
miles  long,  flowing  from  the  Kinghan  range  east  and  north-east  to  join  the 
boundary  river,  the  Amur.  The  Uuwri,  another  considerable  tributary  from 
the  south,  forms  the  boundary  between  Manchuria  and  the  Russian  maritime 
province.  It  receives  the  overflow  of  the  large  lake  Hinha,  50  mfles  long, 
which  lies  on  the  inward  slope  of  the  coast  mountains  at  a  height  of  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  southern  river  of  Manchuria  is  the  lAao-ho,  or 
Svrck-Mwreny  which  flows  also  from  the  Kinghan  slopes,  but  turns  southward 
to  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tong. 

28.  Landscape. — Forests  cover  the  whole  country  in  the  north.  In  the 
west  great  rolling  prairies  or  grassy  plains,  on  which  laige  herds  of  cattle  find 
pasture,  extend  at  the  base  of  the  Kinghan  range^  enclosing  a  bare  salt  steppe 
called  the  desert  of  Korchin,  The  Sungari  valley  is  a  fertile  region,  and  the 
southern  portion,  in  the  basin  of  the  liao-ho,  resembles  Northern  China  in  its 
irrigated  fields  of  rice,  and  in  its  yield  of  sesame,  hemp,  and  cotton,  and  of  the 
best  tobacco  of  the  empire.  Here  the  dunate  is  most  favourable.  Towaida 
the  north  the  winters  become  exceedingly  severe ;  the  frosts  destroy  the  grasa 
in  August ;  in  September  snow  begins  to  &11,  and  the  soil  is  hard  fttnen  from 
October  till  ApriL  Wild  animals  and  birds  are  abundant,  and  the  riven  are 
well  stocked  with  fish. 

24.  People. — ^The  Manchus  (of  lighter  complexion  and  heavier  buHd,  and 
having  less  scanty  beard  than,  tiiough  otherwise  resembling,  the  Chinese)  are 
believed  to  belong  to  the  great  Mogul  fiunily  of  the  TunguseB,^  and  form  the 
most  advanced  and  civilised  branch  of  their  stock.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century  they  had  become  a  powerAil  and  warlike  nation,  distinguished  by  high 
intellectual  and  physical  qualities.  During  the  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  Manchus  overcame  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China,  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  the  country  seems  to  have  been  drawn  off  southward  into  the 
newly-conquered  region.  The  Chinese  in  turn  have  since  swarmed  into  Man- 
churia, so  that  they  now  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  here.  The  Manchu 
language  also  has  all  but  disappeared,  and  the  trade  and  traffic  of  the  land  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  Those  of  the  Tatars  who  remain  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  country  living  a  nomadic  tent-life  still  distinguish  themselves  as  perse- 
vering hunters,  expert  with  the  bow  and  airow,  and  bold  riders.  Mohammed- 
anism has  spread  widely  among  them,  and  the  followers  of  this  creed  appear 

1  See  p.  S72. 
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to  keep  themnelyee  aloo^  occupying  chiefly  the  hilly  country  of  the  earti  and 
being  a  source  of  frequent  trouble  to  the  Chinese  Goyeniment. 

25.  Division  and  Chief  Towns. — Manchuria  is  divided  into  three  pro- 
yinces ;  the  southern  called  Shdng-Hng,  or  Liao-tong  nearest  China  proper,  and 
sometimes  considered  as  its  most  northerly  diyision,  the  most  populous  and 
agricultural,  and  the  most  completely  Chinese  portion  of  the  land ;  and  the 
two  provinces  of  TntsiAar,  in  the  north-west,  occupying  the  basin  of  Nonni 
tributary  of  the  Sungari,  and  of  Oirin  or  Kirin,  between  the  river  and  the 
Shan  Alin  mountains,  in  the  north-east.  The  COiinese  governor  has  his  seat 
at  the  walled  city  of  Muhden,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Liao-ho,  near  the  centre  of 
Shing-king.  This  province  is  governed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  China 
proper,  but  the  northern  provinces  are  under  military  discipline.  The  town 
ot^TsiUihar,  situated  on  the  Nonni,  the  chief  place  in  the  north-western 
province,  is  a  Chinese  penal  settlement  for  the  worst  classes  of  criminals,  pirates, 
insurgents,  members  of  secret  societies,  and  robbers,  under  strict  military 
guanOanship.  Kirin,  on  the  upper  Sungari,  the  chief  place  in  the  province 
named  from  it,  is  described  as  a  great  collection  of  huts  surrounded  by  an 
earth  wall ;  here  most  of  the  trading-vessels  for  the  Amur  are  built. 

The  chief  trading  town  and  outlet  of  Manchuria  is  that  of  NiudwooMg,  to 
which  reference  has  previously  been  made  as  one  of  the  places  thrown  open  to 
foreign  traffic  by  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin.  It  lies  25  miles  south-west  of  Mukden 
and  80  miles  from  the  sea,  on  an  unnavigable  tributary  of  the  Liao-ho.  Its  port 
of  JinhfOa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  liao-ho,  sends  out  grain,  hemp,  hides,  and 
indigo,  but  is  doeed  by  ice  from  November  till  March. 


Ck)BBA.l 

26.  The  kingdom  which  occupies  the  laige  peninsula  of  Coiea 
southward  of  Manchuria  might  almost  be  treated  as  a  separate  country, 
since  its  dependence  on  China  is  now  merely  nominal.  It  is 
rigorously  closed  to  European  intercourse,  and  our  knowledge  of  it 
is  almost  confined  to  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, who  found  their  way  into  it  for  a  short  time  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  extent,  the  peninsula  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  island  of  Qreat  Britain,  having  a  length  from  north  to 
south  of  about  600  miles,  and  an  average  width  of  150  miles. 

27.  Physical  Features. — In  the  north,  whero  it  joins  the  mainland,  the 
hi^  snowy  range  of  the  Shan  Alin  separates  it  from  Manchuria,  and  north- 
westward, between  it  and  the  southern  Manchurian  province  of  Shing-king, 
where  the  land  is  lower  and  access  more  easy,  a  belt  of  neutral  and  uninhabited 
territory,  about  25  miles  wide,  extending  from  the  high  mountains  south  to 
the  bay  of  Corea,  is  jealously  maintained  as  a  barrier  to  intercourse. 

All  along  the  eastern  or  Pacific  margin  of  the  peninsula  there  extends  a 
chain  of  high  mountains  with  an  almost  precipitous  slope  to  the  sea  on  this  side, 
forming  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula,  like  the  Apennines  of  Italy.  One  of 
the  peeks,  measured  by  our  hydrognphera  in  coasting  along,  was  found  to  be 

1  From  Kanm-U,  the  former  Giinese  name  of  the  peninsula ;  the  Corean  name  of  the 
kbufdom  is  Ttiosien;  another  Chinese  name  for  the  peninsula  is  CJka<m-HMi=s"the 
freshness  of  the  morning." 
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8114  feet  above  the  eea  ;^  another  is  6810  feet,  and  seTeral  exceed  5000  feet. 
The  conntiy  slopeB  gradually  from  this  easteni  range  westward  towards  low- 
lands which  border  tiie  Yellow  Sea,  and  while  the  high  oater  coast  is  free  from 
islands,  the  lower,  inner,  side  Ib  fringed  with  nombers  of  theses  The  largest 
Oorean  island,  however,  is  the  mountainous  one  oalled  Qudpartt  which  rises 
50  miles  south  of  the  extremity  of  the  peninsola,  and  which  has  a  lengtii  of 
45  miles. 

28.  BivBTB. — ^The  chief  rivers  of  the  peninsula,  which  may  be  oompared 
generally  with  those  of  TSngland  in  length,  flow  naturally  from  the  high  eastern 
range  towards  the  inner  Yellow  Sea,  the  longest  fh>m  north  to  south  being  the 
F€t-lu  (or  Ya-lu-ula,  from  Ula  the  Manchu  word  for  river),  the  JfVkton^, 
and  the  Salayee  (oalled  Han-kiang  by  the  Chinese),  which  may  be  called  ths 
Thames  of  Cores,  since  the  capital  town  of  Sayool'  is  on  its  buiks.  Another 
important  river,  the  Tiu-^nSn,  occupies  a  valley  in  the  extreme  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  Corea,  flowing  northwards  between  the  Shan  Alin  and  the  ooast 
range,  and  bending  suddenly  south-eastward  through  a  gap  to  reach  the  Piacifie 
south  of  PoBsiette  Bay,  and  to  form  the  boundary  at  its  mouth  between  the 
Russian  maritime  province  and  the  Corean  territory.  A  smaller  liver,  oslled 
by  the  Chinese  Tsin-kiang,  drains  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  southward 
to  the  strait  which  separates  it  from  Japan,  readiing  the  sea  at  the  Japanese 
port  and  colony  of  Fushan. 

29.  Climate. — ^The  climate  of  a  country  so  varied  in  elevation  must  be 
very  diverse ;  though  the  peninsula  lies  betwiMU  more  southerly  latitudes  than 
Italy,  its  average  annual  temperature  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the  British 
Isles,  while  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  winter  and  summer  ure  aiach 
wider  apart  The  hot,  moist,  south-west  monsoon  blows  in  the  summer  half 
of  the  year,  but  the  temperature  does  not  rise  so  high  as  in  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  plain  of  China ;  the  northerly  winds  of  winter  bring  ftt»ts  that 
freese  the  northern  rivers  Thunen  and  Yidu  so  hard  that  horses  and  heavy 
baggage  cross  them  with  perf^  safety.  Even  in  the  extreme  south  the  winter 
cold  seems  to  be  excessive.' 

80.  Products. — ^The  northern  and  eastern  mountain  regions  seem  to  be 
forest-covered  and  thinly  peopled,  but  the  lowlands  of  the  west  yield  rioe^ 
besides  buckwheat,  barley,  and  millet,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  cotton.  The 
important  product  of  the  country  in  its  traffic  with  China  is,  however,  the 
€Htu&ng  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  wealthier  Chinese 
as  a  remedy  for  almost  all  diseases,  and  is  regarded  as  possessing  extraordinary 
virtues.  The  royal  tiger  and  panther  are  so  numerous  that  their  skins  form 
an  important  article  of  commerce  with  foreigners  through  Chinese  traders ; 
stags,  musk-deer,  foxes,  hares,  and  wolves,  are  abundant,  and  the  skins  of  sables 
fit>m  Corea  form  a  prominent  article  in  the  tribute  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 
Ponies  and  large  oxen  are  the  domestic  animals,  sheep  being  almost  unknown. 
Whales  and  seals  iiequent  the  coasts  in  winter,  and  are  taken  by  the  Corean 
flshers.  Gold  appears  to  be  so  abundant  that  it  bears  a  much  smaller  value  in 
proportion  to  silver  than  it  does  with  us ;  lead,  iron,  and  coal  are  also  mined 
and  used  with  skilL 

81.  People. — Belonging  to  the  same  Mongolian  fiunily  the  Coreans  re- 
semble the  Chinese  in  feature,  but  have  generally  a  darker  complexion.  Their 
oivUiiation  has  been  derived  from  that  of  China,  and  the  Chinese  language  and 
Confbdan  philosophy  are  studied  by  the  '* literati"  of  Corea.    The  ordinary 

1  It  WM  named  by  them  Hien  Fang,  after  the  emperor  who  was  reigning  in  Chtna 
at  the  time ;  this  of  course  is  not  the  Corean  native  name. 

t  Also  known  as  King-U-tao,  Kin-pho,  ^Ong,  or  SteuL 

>  A  Japanese  correspondent  of  one  of  the  home  Journals  (January  1876)  reports*  that 
in  January  the  thennometer  at  Fosban  fell  as  low  as  82'  F. 
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laagoAge  of  the  Ooreans,  nnlike  that  of  the  Chinese,  aeems  to  he  based  on  a 
distinct  alphabet,  though  a  great  nnmber  of  Chinese  characters  are  retained ; 
Buddhism  is  the  popnlar  reUgion. 

82.  QoTenunent. — Since  the  time  when  the  kingdom  was  eetabUdied 
under  the  auspices  of  a  Chinese  emperor  {a.j>,  1892),  the  kings  of  Corea  have 
reoeiyed  inyestitnre  at  his  hands  on  ascending  the  throne,  bat  in  oonrse  of  time 
this  ceremony  has  become  a  mere  formality,  and  the  Chinese  goyemment  has  no 
political  control  oyer  that  of  Corea.  The  king  is  abeohite  mler,  temporal  and 
spiritual ;  all  the  land  is  his,  and  he  claims  a  tenth  of  all  agiicnltoral  prodnce. 
In  other  points  the  administration  resembles  that  of  China,  and  the  country  is 
diyided  into  eight  well>deflned  proyinees,  sub-diyided  into  counties  and  districts. 

88.  Trade. — The  King  of  Corea  presents  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Emperor 
of  China,  which  is  carried  byfa  carayan  of  about  200  men,  with  horses  and 
waggons,  that  marches  in  the  depth  of  winter  across  the  frozen  Talu  by  Mukden 
round  to  Peking,  carrying  yalnable  packages  of  ginseng,  furs,  and  other  natiye 
produce.  All  legitimate  external  traffic  is  confined  to  dealings  with  China,  by 
the  merchants  who  accompany  the  yearly  tribute,  and  with  Japan,  the  latter 
country  haying  a  free  port  and  factories,  and  a  smiall  colony,  at  Fuahan,  at  the 
month  of  the  Tsin-kiang,  the  southern  riyer  of  the  peninsula ;  but  a  large  con- 
traband trade  is  kept  up  by  Chinese  junks  fix>m  Shan-tun^  the  nearest  Chinese 
promontory  to  Corea. 

Mongolia. 

34.  From  the  snowy  creets  of  the  Alorskan  mountains,  along 
wHicli  winds  the  great  wall  that  shuts  off  China  proper  on  the  south, 
and  from  the  Khingan  mountains  in  the  east,  separating  it  from 
Manchuria,  the  vast  steppe  land  of  Mongolia  reaches  away  northward 
a  thousand  miles  to  the  base  of  the  Altai  mountains  and  westward 
to  the  ThianrshavL  If  we  compare  its  extent  to  Great  Britain  we 
find  that  it  occupies  a  space  fifteen  times  as  great. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  people  of  China,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  vast  region  build  neither  towns  nor  villages,  have  no  houses  or 
settled  abodes,  cultivate  no  fields,  but  dwell  in  ''  yurts "  or  tents, 
and  wander  about  with  their  herds  between  those  districts  of  their 
country  which  are  most  favoured  with  water  and  pasture. 

85.  Fhynoal  Features. — ^Within  its  girdle  of  forest-coyered  and  snow- 
capped mountains,  the  tableland  of  Mongolia,  8000  to  4000  feet  aboye  sea- 
leyd,  presents  a  border  of  grassy  steppe  lands  enclosing  the  central  and 
characteristic  feature  of  this  region,  the  Ooln  or  SJiamo  ^  desert,  a  tract  of  not 
less  than  2000  miles  in  length,  with  an  ayerage  width  of  600  miles.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  in  crossing  the  Qobi  is  tiiat  of  low  downs,  the  whole 
bdng  of  a  rocky  or  stony  nature  rather  than  sandy,  though  patches  of  sand  do 
occur  eyery  here  and  there.  What  vegetation  exists  is  composed  of  weeds, 
"  scrub,"  and  heath,  there  being  scarcely  any  grass,  and  only  a  dwarfed  and 
stunted  tree  here  and  there  in  the  passes  of  the  low  rocky  ranges,  that  cross 
the  desert  at  uncertain  interyab  in  parallel  lines  from  east  to  west  North- 
ward towards  Siberia  the  table-land  becomes  diyersified  with  forest-coyered  hill 
ranges,  and  valleys  well  clothed  with  grass. 

1  Both  of  these  terms,  Mongol  and  Chinese,  mean  desert :  the  Chinese  also  call  this 
region  the  Hcm^kai  or  "(by  sea." 
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86.  BiYen  and  Lakes. — From  the  moTmttin  belt  surroimding  the  oentnl 
desert  a  few  streams  descend  towards  it  to  terminate  generally  in  small  salt- 
lakes.  Along  the  northern  borders  towards  the  Altai,  where  the  land  becomeB 
more  broken  by  mountains,  and  where  the  ranges,  called  the  Tann»-ola  and 
Khangaif  extend  into  the  table-land  from  the  north-west,  a  number  of  enclosed 
high  basins  are  formed,  each  with  its  central  lake ;  such  are  the  Ubsa  i^or, 
the  Twrgen  and  Kara  lakes,  the  UUunguTf  and  others  in  the  north-west  of 
Mongolia.  From  the  northern  mountains  of  Mongolia  also  the  Yenisei  recetTes 
its  head  streams,  the  Ulu  kem,  and  the  Sdenga  flowing  from  the  high  lake 
called  the  Kos-gcl ;  and  the  shallow  Kemden^  flowing  along  the  northern  edge 
of  the  plateau,  feeds  the  Bolai  Nor  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  Mongolia, 
whence  the  Argvim,  riyer  flows  to  the  Amur. 

87.  Climate. — ^The  climate  of  the  Mongolian  plateau  is  excessive  or  oon- 
tinental  in  a  yery  high  degree.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year  there  is  a  great 
daily  yariation  of  temperature,  which,  along  with  its  deficient  rainfaU,  accounts 
for  its  barren  character.  In  October  large  portions  of  the  country  are  coyered 
with  snow,  bitterly  cold  north-east  winds  sweep  oyer  it,  and  in  the  depth 
of  winter  the  temperature  scarcely  rises  above  the  freesing  point ;  ^  in  summer 
the  midday  temperature  is  correspondingly  high.  Whirlwinds  of  sand  are 
frequent  in  Ai»riL 

88.  People. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Mongolia,  thinly  scattered  oyer  its  infer- 
tile surface,  fall  into  three  chief  diyisions — (1)  The  Kalkaa  of  the  northern  side 
of  the  plateau,  and  of  the  upper  yaUeys  of  the  streams  which  flow  northward 
towards  the  Siberian  plain,  who  are  types  of  the  pure  Mongol  raoe^  shown  in 
their  high  cheek  bones,  round  flat  fitces,  oblique  eyes,  scanty  hair,  and  squsre 
thick  set  figure.  The  Ealkas  are  purely  nomadic  and  •pastonl,  hating  a  settled 
life,  and  despising  agriculture :  their  wealth  is  in  their  fiocks  and  herds,  their 
fayourite  domestic  animal  the  horse,  their  habitation  the  **  yurt "  or  felt  tent ; 
(2)  The  SunUeh,  who  roam  oyer  the  south-eastern  region  of  the  Gobi ;  and  (8) 
The  Chakhars,  Tumets,  Ordoa,  Olutha,  and  Twrgutha,  who  occupy  the  plateau 
south  of  the  Gobi  outside  the  great  wall  of  China :  this  section  lives  in  close  inter- 
course with  the  Chinese  who  have  extended  their  agricultural  colonies  beyond 
the  great  wall,  and  by  iiequent  intermarriage  with  ^ese  have  lost  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  distinctiye  Mongol  type,  imitating  the  Chinese  in  drees  and  manners^ 
but  not  in  industry,  being  for  the  most  psrt  rogues  and  thieves,  who  make  the 
passage  through  the  southern  region  difficult  for  travellers. 

The  Mongols  pay  no  tribute  to  China,  but  are  liable  to  military  service^ 
and  the  country  is  accordingly  divided  into  banners  or  districts  under  the  con- 
trol of  Mandarins  of  high  rank.  The  Ealkas  are  also  grouped  under  their 
own  hereditsry  princes,  who  dsim  descent  from  Genghii  Khan.'  The  Chinese 
have  colonies  in  the  smsll  towns  of  northern  Mongolia,  at  Urga,  the 
**  camp  "  in  the  basin  of  the  Selenga  river,  a  town  of  tents,  with  a  few  Chinese 
houses  surrounded  by  a  palisade ;  and  at  UUassutai,  500  miles  west  of  it,  a 
straggling  town  of  Chinese  houses  and  "yurts."  These  places  are  also  the 
residences  of  the  high  civil  governors  of  Mongolia.  KobdOf  still  &rther  west, 
near  the  Kara  lake,  has  a  Chinese  fort  and  trading  town  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  Mongol  tents. 

In  religion  the  Mongols  are  Buddhists,  and  almost  every  third  man  among 
them  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  Lama  priesthood,  who 
exercise  almost  unlimited  influence  over  tiieir  secular  brethr^  and  are  con- 

1  At  Uliassutai,  6780  feet  alrave  the  sea,  Mr.  Ney  EUas  found  that  In  November  the 
thermometer  seldom  rose  to  20*  F.  even  In  the  middle  of  the  day 

*  The  Khanates  of  the  Kalkas  tribes,  in  order  from  Zangaria  west  to  Manchuria  east, 
are  Kobdo,  Tangnu  Ulianc^ai,  Zassaktu,  Sannoin  or  Uliassntai,  Tachetu  or  Uxga,  and 
Tsetten. 
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suited  in  every  triTial  af&dr  of  ordinary  life.  At  Urga  a  KtUuktu,  archbiflhop 
or  cardinal,  resides :  this  is  the  headquarters  of  lAmaism  in  Mongolia,  and  a 
pilgrimage  to  this  place  is  considered  only  second  to  one  made  to  L'assa  in 
Tibet 

89.  Trade. — ^The  Mongols  are  best  known  to  Europeans  along  the 
trade  ronte  which  leads  across  the  country  in  a  direct  line  from  the  gate  of 
Kalgan  in  the  great  wall  of  China,  north  of  Peking,  by  way  of  Urga  to  the 
Bnasian  frontier  at  the  contiguous  frontier  trading  stations  of  Maimatchin  and 
Kiakhta,  near  the  Selenga  river  on  the  border  of  Siberia.  On  this  route  they 
act  as  guards  and  camel  drivers  to  the  camel  caravans  which  carry  tea,  silks, 
porcelain,  and  rhubarb,  900  miles  across  the  desert  At  MavmakMn^  which  is 
a  thoroughly  Chinese  town  in  contrast  to  Russian  Kiakhta  beside  it»  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  frt)ntier  line,  a  great  trade  is  carried  on,  especially  at  the 
winter  lair  in  December,  in  exchanging  teas  and  other  southern  produce  for 
furs,  woollen  cloths,  and  linens,  brought  thither  by  the  Russians. 

Another  very  important  trade  route^  which  is  not  yet  frequented,  but  which, 
ftt>m  its  more  direct  line,  will  probably  become  the  great  highway  of  trade 
between  China  and  Russia,  is  that  which  passes  itom  Lan-chow,  the  capital  of 
Kansu,  the  innermost  province  of  China  proper,  through  the  great  wall  at 
the  gate  of  Kia-3ni«  by  way  of  the  oaaes  of  Hand  and  Barkul,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Thian  Shan  range ;  and  thence  northward  across  western 
Mongolia  to  the  Russian  fitintier  at  Zaisan,  near  the  lake  of  that  name,  horn 
which  the  navigable  Irtish  river  flows  to  Join  the  Obi. 


ZUNGABIA. 

40.  To  t}ie  irest  of  Mongolia,  between  the  Altai  on  the  north 
and  the  Thian  Shan  on  the  south,  and  the  Russian  boundary  of 
central  Afda  on  the  west,  lies  the  territoiy  called  Zungariay  formerly 
the  powerful  kingdom  of  the  Zungares  (from  Zun-gar  «  left-hand, 
or  left  wing  of  the  Mongols)  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese,  with  interruptions,  since  1759,  when  it  was  placed  under 
military  colonies  of  south-eastern  Mongol  tribes,  and  peopled  in 
part  by  exiles  from.  China.  The  Chinese  call  it  Tkia/nriihan  pe-lu, 
the  land  north  of  the  Thian  Shan. 

41.  It  is  a  region  of  high  mountain  basins  enclosing  lakes,  and  on  the  west 
forms  the  upper  valleys  of  the  rivers  which  flow  down  to  western  Siberia 
and  the  low  steppes  of  central  Asia.  Here  the  Black  Irtiahf  flowing  to  the 
Zaisan  lake  on  the  other  side  of  the  Russian  boundary,  and  the  Hi  river,  the 
chief  feeder  of  the  Balkash  salt-lake,  take  their  rise.  The  valley  of  the  latter 
river,  the  most  fertile  and  populous  division  of  Zungaria,  was  occupied  by 
the  Russians  during  the  disturbed  period  of  the  Tungani  rebellion  in  1871,  to 
which  referenee  has  been  made.^  The  Chinese  lately  recovered  their  hold 
of  the  northern  and  central  divisions  of  Zungaria,  those  called  Tarboffotai  and 
Kw-kara-^isu ;  they  then,  by  a  treaty-arrangement  with  the  Russians,  re- 
gained possession  of  the  remainder. 

The  chief  settlements  in  the  country  are  those  which  lie  along  the  trade 
route  that  traverses  the  northern  base  of  the  Thian  Shan,  passing  westward 
fitmi  Barkul  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  province  of  Kuisu,  through  the 

1  See  p.  79. 
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posts  Chitikeii  and  Mannu  to  Kwr-harok-^uif^  irfaenoe  there  are  lines  of  ooiii> 
mnnicatioii  westward  to  the  Hi  Talley,  and  northward  over  the  moontaina  to 
the  Chinese  frontier  fort  of  Chmg^iiekakf'  and  to  the  Rnaidan  border  post  of 
Zaisan.  By  these  lines  a  considerable  caravan  traflBc  Ib  maintained  wtth  the 
Rnssian  central  Aaiatie  provmces  and  with  the  eastem  parts  of  Boiopesn 
Russia.  Tea  is  brought  from  inner  Ohina  by  the  aboye-mentioned  route  to 
Chugutchak,  and  is  earned  thence  by  Kalmuck  carayans  of  as  many  as 
seyenty  camels,  acrosi  the  Kirg^  steppes  to  the  frtmtier  maikets  near  the 
UraL 

EAfiTBBZr  TaBKKTAK. 

42.  We  now  come  to  the  most  westerly  portion  of  the  Ghineee 
empire,  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  which,  claiming  descent  firom 
Qenghiz  Khan,  were  first  snbjngated  in  1758  ;  this  is  the  laige 
tenitoiy  known  as  Eadem  Twhidany  or  Chineu  Tartaryj  which, 
during  its  period  of  independence  of  Chinese  rule  from  1864  to 
1877,  attracted  great  attention  both  from  the  side  of  British  India 
and  frt>m  that  of  the  Russian  provinces  of  western  Turkistan.  The 
chief  points  in  its  recent  histoiy  have  already  been  indicated.* 

43.  Landscape. — ^The  Chinese  name  this  rsgion  ThAam  §kmm  mam  In,  the 
country  south  of  the  Thian  Shan.  This  range  endoses  it  on  the  north ;  west- 
ward rises  the  high  edge  of  the  Pomtr  plateau,  and  on  the  south  the  Kuen-ha^ 
range  extends  away  eastward  to  join  tiie  Nan-shan  on  the  borders  of  China, 
forming  a  northward  akpe  of  the  great  Tibetan  plateau  comparable  with  that  of 
the  Himalayan  descent  on  the  south.  Eastem  Turitistan  tiius  appears  like  a 
huge  bay  closed  by  a  barrier  of  the  highest  mountains  of  Asia,  north,  west, 
and  south,  but  opening  out  in  the  east  to  the  wide  steppe  land  of  the  interior 
of  the  Asiatic  plateau  and  towards  the  yast  "  dry  sea  **  of  the  Gobi  desert. 
Though  ftx>m  its  complete  endosuie  the  country  is  almost  rainlesi^  there 
extends  round  the  base  of  the  mountains  a  crBsoent  of  fertile  land,  which  is 
watered  by  the  streams  descending  from  the  mountain  snows  and  gladers, 
many  of  which  are  exhausted  of  their  supplies  in  filling  a  network  of  irrigation 
canals.  This  cultiyated  border,  which  lies  at  a  general  eleyation  of  about 
4000  feet  aboye  the  sea,  is  exceedingly  rich  in  wheat  fields  and  orchards^  as 
well  as  in  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  other  products.  All  the  ioner  basin  of  the 
country  within  the  fertile  crescent  at  ^e  base  of  the  mountains  is,  howeyer, 
of  the  same  character  as  the  Gobi  of  Mongolia  of  which  it  forms  part,  though 
it  ii  known  more  commonly  as  the  TakUt  Makain  desert 

44.  Bivers. — ^The  chief  of  the  streams  flowing  fit>m  the  mountains  at  the 
head  of  the  great  bay  of  Eastem  Turkistan  are  those  named  fit)m  the  towns  on 
their  banks,  the  Kcuhgar-Daria,  the  Tarkand-Daria^  and  the  Kkotan-Ikma  ; 
these  three  unite  eastward  to  form  the  Tarim  riyer,  which  takes  its  way  through 
the  desert  for  600  miles  to  terminate  in  the  great  marshes  called  the  Kara  Bwrim 
and  Lcb  Nor*  near  the  borders  of  Kansu,  in  the  yery  heart  of  the  continent. 

45.  Climate. — ^The  great  features  of  the  climate  of  Eastem  Turidstan  are 
the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  at  all  seasons,  its  insignificant  rain&n. 


1  The  Klxshis  name  ;  also  called  rorte^aftH,  from  the  range  of  mountains  that  siyes 
its  name  to  the  northern  diyislon  of  Znngaria,  at  the  soath  base  of  which  it  lies : 
called  Sin-Wag-iiiimg  by  the  Chineae. 

9  Bee  p.  81. 

*  The  Lob  Nor  was  reylslted  for  the  first  time  since  the  sunreys  of  the  old  Jesoit 
mlMioaaiies,  by  the  Bossian  explorer  Pr^eyslsky  in  1877. 
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the  dust  clouds  which  flreqmentlj  obscure  its  atmosphere^  the  periodical  winds 
of  spring  and  antumn  blowing  down  from  the  mountains  towards  the  central 
basin,  the  intensity  of  the  son's  heat»  and  the  great  extremes  of  temperature 
from  the  calm  frosty  winter  to  the  hot  summer. 

46.  Towns. — fVom  the  seven  cities  which  lie  round  the  habitable  crescent, 
the  country  has  also  been  named  Jetythahr,  In  order,  from  south  round  to 
east,  these  are  Khotan  or  Ikhi,  Ta/rhind,  Tangi-histar,  Kaakgar,  Uth  Twfan, 
Ahru,  and  Kune  Tv/rfan^  the  fiothest  east  Of  these,  the  fortified  capital  of 
Eiashgar  in  the  extreme  west,  and  Tarkand,  the  great  commercial  city  of  eastern 
Turkistan,  100  miles  south-east  of  the  capital,  are  the  most  important.  The 
walls  of  the  latter  city  form  a  parallelogram  embracing  a  dnmit  of  about 
seren  mUes,  entered  by  five  gates ;  it  has  not  fewer  than  160  mosques,  and  its 
caraTansorais  are  crowded  with  merchants  Ihim  all  parts  of  Asia. 

47.  Trade  Botites. — Ck>mmunication  with  north-western  India  is  possible 
by  seyeral  high  and  difficult  mountain  passes,  the  most  frequented  of  which  is 
that  named  the  Kofrakfrram  Pass  (18,660  ft.),  on  the  route  from  Leih  on  the 
Indus  to  Ilchi,  or  to  Tarkand ;  across  the  high  Pamir  in  the  west  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  Oxus  valley ;  north-westward  the  Thian  Shan  is  crossed 
on  a  route  fit>m  Eashgar  to  Kokan  and  the  valley  of  the  Syr  Daria,  by  the 
difficult  Terek  Pass,  and  northward  between  Aksu  and  Ku^a  by  the 
Musart  Pass,  In  the  bazaars  of  Tarkand  are  seen  the  silks  and  teas  of 
China  which  have  come  thither  by  the  route  through  Kansu  and  along  the 
southern  base  of  the  Thian  Shan ;  cloths  and  sugar,  which  have  come  over 
the  north-western  passes  of  the  Thian  Shan  from  ^iropean  Russia ;  and  Man- 
chester goods,  which  have  found  their  way  over  the  Western  EUmalaya. 


Tibet. 

48.  The  lemainiiig  portion  of  tiieCliinoBe  Smpiie  is  «b  yvt  little 
known,  partly  owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  access  to  it,  partly 
to  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  government  respecting  the  intrusion 
of  foreigners.  It  embraces  |he  great  highland  region  which  is 
marked  out  by  the  high  edges  of  the  Euen-lun  and  Nan-shan  moun- 
tains in  the  north  and  the  Himalaya  on  the  south,  reaching  west- 
ward to  the  convergence  of  these  ranges  on  the  Pamir  plateau,  and 
eastward  to  where  the  highland  begins  to  break  down  on  the  inner 
borders  of  China  proper.  The  area  embraced  by  this  vast  highland, 
which  appears  to  have  an  average  elevation  of  about  15,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  nearly  eight  times  the  extent  of  Qreat  Britain. 

49.  Physical  Features. — ^The  general  aspect  of  the  plateau,  the  northern 
portion  of  which  has  recently  been  penetrated  by  a  Russian  explorer,  the 
southern  examined  along  several  lines  by  *'  pandits  travelling  secretly  in  the 
service  of  the  British  Indian  Government,  appears  to  be  that  of  bare  grassy 
plains  or  wide  basins,  often  enclosing  large  sheets  of  water,  sometimes  imi^ 
but  most  fluently  salt,  separated  and  enclosed  by  ranges  of  gigantic  snow- 
dad  mountains.  In  the  uninhabited  portions  large  herds  of  wild  asses, 
antelopes,  and  the  great  wild  sheep,^help  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  land- 

1  The  OtU  aiMaumt  or  Aigali,  long-legsed,  and  standloff  as  high  as  a  calf,  with 
Immense  horns,  "so  luge  that  the  fox  Is  Mid  to  take  ap  his  abode  ta  their  hollows  when 
detached  and  bleaching  on  the  bsnen  mountains  of  Tibet" 
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scape;  the  wealth  of  the  nomadic  and  thinly  scattered  inhabitants  is  in 
their  yaks,  goats,  and  sheep^  vdth  which  they  move  about  from  one  pasture  to 
another.  Winter  covers  the  heights  with  snow,  and  seals  up  the  rivers,  lakes, 
and  streams  in  hard  enduring  frost ;  very  slight  summer  rains  &11  in  July  and 
August. 

60.  The- north-eastern  portion  of  this  region  immediately  south  of  the  Kan- 
shan  mountains,  and  adjoining  the  Chinese  province  of  Eansu  on  the  south* 
west,  surrounds  the  great  lake  called  the  Kcko-wyr,  and  is  known  to  the  ChinieBe 
as  Sing-hai.  This  is  the  land  of  the  Tangutans,  a  race  doeely  allied  to  the 
Tibetans.  They  resemble  gypsies  in  appearsnce^  and  live  in  black  tents ;  they 
are  distinct  from  the  Mongols,  and  are  as  far  beneath  them  as  the  Mongols  an 
below  the  Chinese ;  they  prefer  a  nomadic  to  a  settled  life,  and  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits ;  many  of  them,  however,  are  notorious  robbers. 
Kokinor,  the  "  blue  lake,"  fed  by  streams  ftx>m  the  Nan-shan,  is  about  200  mfles 
in  circumference,  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  10,600  feet  above  the  sea,  sfar- 
rounded  by  mountains.  An  island  near  its  south-western  shore  is  Inhahitad 
by  hermit  Lamas,  whose  only  communication  with  the  shore  is  in  winter  over 
the  ice,  there  being  no  boats  on  the  lake.  A  great  marshy  plain  called  tiie 
2kMdam,  about  160  miles  in  length*  shuts  off  this  district  from,  the  rest  of  TSaA, 

61.  The  great  features  of  Southern  Tibet  ^  are  given  by  the  hi^  vaUeys  of 
the  iSSan-po,  or  Upper  Brahmaputra,  flowing  east,  and  of  the  Indus,  flowing 
north-west,  embracing  between  them  the  huge  mass  of  the  Himalaya,  where 
they  turn  south  to  descend  to  the  plains  of  India.  The  valleys  of  the  easteni 
border  of  the  great  plateau,  where  forest-covered  slopes  and  deep  gotiges  take 
the  place  of  the  grassy  plains,  also  give  rise  to  the  great  streams  of  south* 
eastern  Asia — ^the  Irawadi,  Salwen,  and  Mekong  of  Farther  India,  and  the 
Yang-tse  and  Hoang-ho  of  China.  The  largest  of  the  series  of  lakes  of  Central 
Tibet  with  which  we  are  as  yet  acquainted  is  that  named  the  Tengri-nort 
locally  called  the  Nam-eho,  or  "sky  lake,'*  ttom  its  great  altitude  (15,190  &et 
above  the  sea).  This  is  a  splendid  sheet  of  water,  about  -50  miles  in  lengtli  by 
20  in  width,  shut  in  on  the  south  by  a  range  of  snowy  peaks,  from  which 
glaciers  depend.  The  Nam^cho  is  a  sacred  lake,  and  has  several  monasteries  on 
its  banks  and  islands,  to  which  pilgrims  repair.  During  the  summer  half  of 
the  year,  when  it  is  not  firozen  over,  the  Namcho  overflows  north- westward,  it 
is  said,  to  a  much  larger  lake  called  the  Chargut-cha,  which  has  not  yet  been 
reached  by  any  European.  Another  remarkable  lake  is  that  caUed  the  PaUs 
or  Yomdok-cho,  which  lies  south  of  the  San-po,  and  is  ring-like  in  form, 
enclosing  a  large  central  island.  Springs,  with  temperatures  varying  fhnn 
180°  to  180*^  Fahr.,  and  geysers  which  eject  their  hot  sulphurous  waters^  con* 
trasting  in  the  depth  of  winter  with  the  hard  ftoaissi  streams,  are  other  natural 
curiosities  of  the  southern  part  of  the  plateau. 

62.  People. — ^The  Tibetans  are  described  as  of  middle  stature,  with  loQg 
dark  hair,  little  beard,  small  slit-like  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  small  nose,  large 
mouth,  and  thin  lips ;  pliant,  like  the  Chinese,  but  strong  like  the  Tatars 
brave,  and  generous.  It  is  to  the  exclusive  policy  of  the  Chinese  government, 
not  to  the  Tibetans  themselves,  that  our  ignorance  of  their  country  is  mainly 
due.  Lamaism  weaves  itself  into  every  concern  of  lifis,  and  its  very  numerous 
priests  are  the  true  rulers  of  the  land ;  so  much  is  this  the  case  that  the  fiew 
towns  of  Tibet  are  simply  great  collections  of  temples  and  monasteries.  Hie 
Dalai  Lama  (or  Lama  Gum),  the  spiritual  sovereign,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
hierarchy,  has  his  seat  at  Vatta^  which  is  situated  on  a  level  plain  north  of 

1  Or  Tabet ;  properlv  TVjm,  the  land  of  the  Tn.  a  people  who  migrated  hither  la  the 
sixth  centuTv :  the  native  name  of  the  country  is  AK^ytd  s  the  land  <^  Bod:  the 
Chinese  call  it  Si-teM^. 
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the  San-po^  11,700  feet  above  the  sea.  This  city,  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
immense  t^ple,  resplendent  with  gold  and  gems,  has  a  circuit  of  two  and  a 
half  miles.  The  monastery  of  Debang,  near  it,  shelters  no  fewer  than  7700 
priests.  Another  great  monastic  town  is  that  of  Shigatze,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  San-po,  about  200  miles  south-west  of  L*assa,  the  residence  of  the 
Teeho  or  Bogdo  Lama,  or  Pan-chhen,  who  is  theoretically  equal  in  spiritual 
authority  to  the  Dalai,  but  is  practically  his  inferior :  its  monasteries  harbour 
more  than  8000  priests.  About  500  mUes  east  of  L'assa,  also,  on  a  tributary 
▼alley  of  the  Upper  Tang-tse,  near  the  frontier  of  China  Proper,  stands  the 
great  monastery  of  JAthang,  £Eunous  for  its  gold-roofed  temple,  the  residence 
of  about  3500  priests. 

53.  Qovemment. — A  Chinese  viceroy  resides  in  L'assa,  and  represents 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  Emperor.  Chinese  garrisons  and  forts  are  also 
maintained  at  all  the  important  points  of  the  country.  Central  Tibet  is 
divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Yu  (or  Wei),  which  has  L'assa  for  its  capital, 
and  Sang,  in  which  Shigatze  is  the  chief  town.  Western  Tibet,  extending  to 
the  state  of  Ladakh,  which  is  under  British  protection,  is  included  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ari  (or  Nari) ;  the  eastern  region,  extending  across  the  gorges  of  the 
Upper  Tang-tse,  next  China,  is  named  the  province  of  Kham.  The  interior 
country  northward  of  the  central  provinces  has  the  general  name  of  ffor.^ 

54.  Trade. — ^The  chief  place  in  the  western  province  of  Tibet  is  Oartokh,* 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus,  a  summer  camp  of  about  200  tents,  chiefly 
belonging  to  traders.  A  well-maintained  high-road  extends  along  the  valley  ot 
the  San-po  from  L'assa  to  this  pointy  and  by  this  the  Chinese  officials  keep  up 
communications  for  800  miles  along  the  plateau  behind  the  Himalaya,  post- 
houses  or  tarjums  being  maintained  at  every  stage  of  20  to  60  miles.  Tak 
caravans,  sometimes  numbering  1000  animals,  traverse  this  highway.  Near 
Gartokh  are  the  chief  gold-fields  of  Tibet  The  most  important  is  that  of  Thok 
Jalung,  at  the  great  altitude  of  16,300  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  the  tents  of 
the  diggers  in  summer  nimiber  about  300,  but  in  winter,  when  the  soil  is  more 
easily  worked,  their  number  increases  to  about  6000.  At  that  season  the  tents 
are  sunk  in  pits  seven  or  eight  feet  beneath  the  surface,  to  avoid  the  strong 
freeadng  winds  which  then  blow  over  the  bare  highland. 

In  former  times  a  considerable  traffic  and  intercourse  was  maintained 
between  Tibet  and  the  plains  of  India  through  the  difficult  passes  and  gorges 
of  the  Himalaya ;  since  the  Chinese  conquest  at  the  end  of  last  century,  the 
passes  are  jealously  guarded  and  closed  to  foreigners.  European  goods,  how- 
ever, reach  Tibet  by  way  of  Ladakh  in  the  west  and  through  Nepal ; '  and  by  the 
same  routes,  as  wdl  as  farther  east  to  the  furs  of  Assiun,  the  Tibetans  send 
down  gold  dust  and  salt,  musk,  yak  tails,  and  ponies. 

Besides  being  tlie  greatest  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Central  Aria,  and  partly 
on  this  account,  L'assa  is  a  great  trading  centre.  Here  in  December  merchants 
from  all  the  surrounding  countries  congregate :  silks,  carpets,  and  porcelain, 
but  especially  tea,  are  brought  from  China  by  way  of  the  monastery  of  LUhang 
and  the  trading  town  of  BathaTig,  the  brick  tea  being  ferried  across  the  Yang- 
tse  and  its  numerous  parallel  tributaries  in  large  baskets  covered  with  hides, 
which  float  on  the  water.  Musk  comes  froxa.  the  country  north-east  of  L'assa; 
gems  and  gold  lace,  sheep  and  horses,  from  Turkistan ;  rice  and  tobacco, 
corals,  pearls,  and  spices,  from.  India  by  way  of  Sikkim ;  safiron  fh)m  Kash- 
mir in  the  west.  The  traders  leave  again  in  March  before  the  summer  rains 
flood  the  rivers.  ^ 

1  Also  Kkor  or  KatchL 

s  Also  called  Gar-ymr-yana;  yaraa  meaning  "  summer  abode.** 

*  By  the  Kirong,  Nilam-la  and  Tiptapla  (paesesX 
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1.  We  now  come  to  what  is  in  manj  respecta  the  mogt  interest- 
ing portion  of  Mongolian  Asia,  the  Empire  of  Japan^  remarkable 
alike  for  the  proud  isolation  which  it  so  long  maintained,  and  for 
the  extraordinary  advances  which  it  has  made  since  its  renewal  of 
intercourse  with  the  civilised  world  in  recent  years. 

The  islands  comprising  it  have  already  been  likened  to  the 
British  Isles  in  their  position  relative  to  the  Continent,  the  Sea* 
of  Japan  and  the  Strait  of  Oorea  resembling  our  North  Sea  and. 
Strait  of  Dover.  In  their  general  extent  of  surface  the  comparison 
also  holds  good.  The  three  contiguous  islands  of  Japan  proper  are 
not  much  laiger  than  Qreat  Britain ;  the  northern  poesessian  of 
Yezo  is  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  Ireland.' 

Japan  Pbopbb  (The  Islands  of  Nipon,  Shikoku,  Eaushiu). 

2.  Belief! — ^The  islsndB  are  unlike  the  Britiflh  group,  however,  in  being 
for  the  most  part  of  volcanic  origin,  forming  part  of  tiie  series  of  loop-like 
chains  which  have  risen  round  the  eastern  borders  of  the  continent.  They  are 
generally  mountainous,  the  numerous  ranges  which  cover  their  surface  extend- 
ing in  directions  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  group,  giving  varied  and  pic- 
turesque landscapes  of  hill  and  valley ;  their  irr^;ular  coast-line  is  indented 
with  splendid  natural  harbours,  such  as  the  JBay  of  Yedo  on  the  south-east 
coast ;  the  beautiful  ^  inland  aea  '*  of  Japan,  with  its  intricate  channel  be- 
tween hundreds  of  islets,  separates  the  island  of  Shikoku  from  the  larger  one 
of  ^Nipon,  and  the  enclosed  Sutoo  nada  and  Buffo  Channel^  divide  the  aoutk- 
w^tem  island  of  Kiushiu  from  both  of  these.  Many  of  the  mountains  attain 
heights  of  from  8000  to  8000  feet ;  but  two  of  the  most  prominent  of  all  are 
the  now  extinct  volcanic  cone  of  Furi  Yama,  14,177  feet,  which  rises  snow* 
capped  west  of  the  capital,  and  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  youngest  moun- 
tains of  the  world,  having  risen  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  about  three  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era;  and  the  smoking  AMma-^ma^  near  the 
centre  of  the  island  of  Nipon. 

8.  Bivers. — From  the  mountainous  character  of  the  long  nairow  islanda 
the  rivers  aro  generally  impetuous,  and  of  small  economical  importance,  exc^ 

Area  in  sqiiaie  Fopulatloii 

mUes.  •  (1874)u 

1  Islands  of  Japan  proper  (Nipon,  Shikoku,  Kiushiu,  etc.)    109,7S6  8S,81S,1«S 
Tezo,  or  Hokkaido,  and  small  neighbouring  islands           80,280 )  .^  f^^ 

Kurile  Islands  (Konashir,  Itomp,  etc.)  6,725  f  i«4.ww 

Liu-kin,  or  Loo-choo  Islands   ....  808  167,073 

Bonin  Islands    ......  82  89 

Japanese  Empire         146,010  88,628,371 

>  The  Japanese  call  their  oonntry  Dai-nipon,  or  Great  Nipon,  the  latter  word  being 
formed  from  nitiu, "  the  snn/*  and  pon,  '*  origin,"  so  that  Nipon  means  the  land  of  the 
"  rising  enn,"  or  the  east.  The  Chinese  sign  meaning  the  "  sun  rising,"  is  pnmooneed 
Ji-poo,  or  Ji-pan.  The  name  Nipon  thus  becomes  Ji-pan  In  the  Gantmese  dialeet, 
with  which  Eoropean  merchants  became  first  fiuniUar.  Hence  the  name  Japan.  Tlie 
addition  of  Koe  =  kingdom,  gives  Ji-pan-koe,  the  original  of  the  name  Zlpango,  by  whi^ 
the  country  was  first  known  in  the  middle  sges. 
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for  irrigation,  and  they  do  not  exceed  the  average  of  onr  British  streams  in 
size.  Among  the  most  important  may  be  noted  the  Todo-gatoa,  which  flows 
from  the  fiddle-shaped  Laix  Biica,  the  largest  fresh-water  expanse  in  Japan, 
85  miles  long,  to  the  **  inland  sea ; "  the  broad  and  rapid  Ten-^^gawa,  or  *'  river 
of  the  heavenly  dragon,"  which  flows  south  from  the  central  moontains  of 
Nipon;  and  the  Tone-ffatoa,  which  reaches  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  and  which  is 
crossed  within  the  capital  by  the  Nij)on  Bcuai,  or  bridge  of  Japan,  from 
which,  as  a  starting-point,  all  distances  throughout  the  kingdom  are 
measured. 

4.  Clinuite. — ^Though  the  islands  of  Japan  lie  more  than  ten  degrees 
farther  south  than  our  islands,  their  average  temperature  is  scarcely  higher, 
and  the  climate,  as  a  whole,  may  be  compared  with  that  of  South,  Britain. 
The  extremes,  however,  are  greater,  summer  being  hotter,  and  winter  colder 
than  in  England,  increasing  to  almost  Siberian  rigour  in  the  north.  June, 
July,  and  August  form  the  ScUhasi,  or  rainiest  period ;  the  autunm  succeed- 
ing is  the  pleasanteet  and  most  genial  season  of  tiie  year.  Hurricanes,  storms, 
and  fogs,  are  fluent  in  the  seas  round  Japan,  where  warm  and  cold  ocean 
currents  also  bring  about  great  differences  of  sea  temperature. 

6.  Prodnots. — ^The  ii^Lands  have  a  very  beautiful  flora,  to  which  our 
European  gardens  are  indebted  for  many  of  their  most  ornamental  plants. 
The  great  feature  of  the  vegetation  is  the  intermixture  in  it  of  tropical  growths, 
such  as  the  bamboo,  palms,  tree-ferns,  and  bananas,  with  those  of  temperate 
regions,  the  pine,  oak,  beach,  chestnut  and  maple.  Characteristic  are  the 
paper  mulberry,  the  vegetable  wax  tree,  the  camphor  and  lacquer  trees.  The 
cultivated  crops  are  of  rice,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  tobacco,  tea,  and  cotton. 

Japan  is  also  very  rich  in  minerals.  Qold,  silver,  and  copper  are  especially 
abundant  in  the  north,  and  coal  and  iron  beds  seem  to  extend  throughout  the 
group. 

The  animals  of  Japan  resemble  those  of  China.  Cattle  and  horses  are  used 
as  beasts  of  burden ;  swine  are  reared  to  be  sent  to  China ;  dogs  and  cats, 
bees  and  silkworms,  are  met  with  in  all  parts;  and  the  seas  yield  abundance 
of  fish.  In  consequence  of  the  dense  population,  and  the  almost  universal 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  wild  animals  scarcely  exist  in  Japan. 

6.  People. — ^The  population  of  the  islands  of  Japan  proper  is  considerably 
denser  than  that  of  Britain.  The  complexion  of  the  people  varies  from  a  yellow 
brown  to  white  among  the  upper  classes ;  the  eyes  are  lengthened,  narrow, 
slightly  oblique  and  deep-set,  generally  brown  or  black ;  the  hair  black  and 
thick.  Though  proud  and  vindictive,  the  Japanese  are  described  as  friendly  and 
good-himioured,  industrious  and  intelligent,  manly  and  polite.  Their  language, 
which  occurs  in  many  dialects,  is  related  to  those  of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia 
on  the  continent,  and  many  Chinese  words  have  also  become  incorporated 
with  it.  The  native  literature  is  abundant  and  various,  but  the  whole  circle 
of  Chinese  Conftician  literature  has  also  been  adopted.  The  philosophy  of 
Confucius  ia  held  by  the  literati  of  Japan,  but  the  mass  of  tiie  people  are 
divided  between  the  ancient  <9»nh«um,  in  which  the  great  Sun  goddess  is  wor- 
shipped, and  Buddhimn,  which  was  introduced  in  the  sixth  century  a.d.  In 
education,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  religion,  enormous  changes  and  advances 
have  been  made  in  recent  years. 

7.  Indiutries. — ^A^culture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Japanese,  and 
they  are  excellent  and  carefbl  farmers.  In  the  mechanical  arts  also  they  excel, 
especially  iu  the  use  of  metals ;  in  the  manufiu^ure  of  porcelain  and  glass- 
lacquered  wares,  and  silk  fabrics.  As  early  as  the  seventli  century  they  knew 
how  to  make  paper,  and  they  employ  it  for  an  immense  variety  of  purposes, 
and  have  long  understood  printing  from  types,  and  in  colours.  Thej  have 
even  advanced  to  engineering^  trigonometry,  and  astronomy.    They  possess  good 
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iiAtive  maps  of  tbdr  ewuilrj,  and  their  nlmanitcB  foretell  the  appeumoes  of 
edipees  of  the  eiui  and  moon. 

After  the  ezpnkion  of  the  Fovtngnese,  naTigation  and  commnnifaUaoii 
with  the  onter  world  ceased  for  sereral  centiiriea,  thoa^  the  Japanese  had 
preyionsly  been  aocnstomed  to  sail  in  their  ships  to  the  Corea  and  China,  and 
even  to  Java.  Now,  the  advance  they  haye  made  in  this  respect  may  be  beet 
realised  from  the  &ct  that  in  1878  a  Japanese-bnflt  iron-dad  war  Tesse!, 
navigated  by  Ji^wnese  officers^  made  a  voyage  to  Bo^^d  by  way  of  Sngm- 
pore,  Aden,  and  the  Soea  CanaL 

8.  Government. — In  foimer  years  there  were  two  Emperon  of  Japan, 
the  Mikado,  or  spiritnal  mler,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  and  the 
Sho-gtxm,^  or  execntiye  chief^  the  one  reigning  bat  not  goyemin^  the  other 
goyeming  but  not  reigning.  The  Daimum,  or  territorial  princes  of  Japan,  also 
ruled  the  provinces  with  despotic  authority,  and  were  almost  independent  of 
the  Government.  A  great  revolution  has,  however,  taken  place  since  the 
reopoung  of  the  country  to  western  influences.  After  a  short  war  in  1869, 
the  now  ruling  sovereign  overthrew  the  power  of  the  daimios,  reducing  them 
to  the  position  of  simple  tenants  of  their  vast  hereditary  possesdona,  and  the 
Government  was  centralised  and  remodelled  on  a  partly  European  basis.  The 
Mikado  remains  theoretically  an  absolute  monarch,  but  the  work  of  adminis- 
tration is  carried  on  by  a  great  council,  over  which  he  presides. 

These  changes  necessitated  also  a  redivision  of  the  country  for  administra- 
tive purposes.  The  old  extensive  divisions  and  provinces,  named  from  the 
great  highways  which  passed  through  them,  were  broken  up  into  seventy-two  ' 
ken,  or  departments,  similar  to  those  of  France,  each  being  placed  under  a 
governor  or  prefect.  In  lieu  of  the  bands  of  followers  maintained  by  each  of 
the  daimios,  the  army  of  Japan  now  forms  one  body  of  imperial  troops. 

9.  Trade. — ^Within  the  country  there  is  a  system  of  excellent  Govenmient 
highroads,  the  milestones  along  which  are  numbered  fit>m  the  bridge  in  the 
capital  city  of  Tedo  or  Tokio.  Bailways  have  abo  been  introduced  in  recent 
years,  the  first  line  from  Hiogo  to  Osaka  having  been  opened  for  traffic  in 
1875 ;  and  telegraphs  connect  the  chief  ports  with  the  Asiatic  lines.  By 
treaties  ooncludeid  since  1854  at  various  times,  the  ports  of  Yokohama  (Eana- 
gawa),  on  the  Bay  of  Tedo ;  Sagcuaki,  on  the  west  coast  of  Eiushiu ;  ffiogo 
and  Omka,  on  the  "Inland  Sea;"  Hakodate,  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
Yezo,  in  the  north;  and  the  dty  of  Fedo  or  Tokio  itaekf,  were  opened  to 
foreign  commerce.  As  yet  the  greater  number  of  the  interior  departments  of 
the  country  are  dosed  to  foreigners. 

Niigata,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Nipon,  is  also  an  open  port,  but  its 
harbour  is  of  little  value ;  and  Shimoda,  84  miles  south-west  of  Yedo,  opened 
to  American  trade  in  1854,  has  also  proved  useless. 

The  trade  of  Japan  is  carried  on  mainly  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  great  artide  of  export  to  our  country  being  nOt,  the 
chief  imports  ftom  it  coUon  and  vxnllen  goods.  By  tar  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  this  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  port  of  Yokohama,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Yedo,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  Kanagawa,  since  that  place^ 
near  it,  was  found  to  be  difficult  of  access. 

10.  The  temporal  capital  of  Japan,  and  its  most  extensive  dty,  is  the  wood- 
built  town  of  Yedo  or  Tokio,  spreading  over  a  large  area  in  a  broad  valley  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Yedo.  Till  recently  the  sacred  Mikado  shut  himself 
up  mysteriously  in  his  palace  at  Miako  or  Kioto,  an  island  dty  near  Lake 
Biwa,  about  200  miles  west  of  Tokio.    This  is  the  court  town,  the  seat  of  the 

1  Called  by  the  Chinese  Tyeotm  or  Great  Prince. 
9  Bednoed  in  1876  to  thirty-five  lean. 
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literatnre  and  science  of  Japan.  Omka,  aoutli-west  of  it,  on  a  land-locked  bay 
of  the  Inland  Sea,  has  been  called  the  "Venice  of  Japan,"  from  its  many 
canals  and  bridges,  and  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  fashionable,  possessing 
Bumptnous  tea-houses,  gardens,  and  theatres.  Hiogo  is  the  port  of  Osaka,  and 
of  Kioto. 

Shimonotefcij  at  the  western  narrows  of  the  strait  between  Nipon  and  Kin- 
sbin,  is  a  strongly-fortified  native  port,  closed  to  foreigners,  and  is  considered 
the  key  to  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan. 


Yezo. 

11.  The  northern  island  of  Yezo,  which  we  have  compared  to 
Lreland  in  extent,  is  not  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  Japan, 
but  rather  as  a  dependency  or  colony,  towards  which  the  attention 
of  the  Government  was  directed  after  the  Rnssians  began  to  extend 
their  dominion  over  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  continent. 

It  is  in  general  mountainous  and  covered  with  forests  similar  in  kind  to 
those  of  the  south  of  Scotland — beech,  ash,  and  pine,  besides  elm  and  maple, 
and  dwarf  bamboo.  Like  the  other  islands  of  this  chain,  it  is  volcanic,  and  the 
bay  formed  by  its  southern  peninsula,  next  Nipon,  is  named  Volcano  Bay, 
from  the  three  fine  volcanoes  on  its  shores,  two  of  which  are  in  active  eruption. 
The  lahikarif  flowing  south-west,  is  the  chief  river  of  Yezo. 

The  island  appears  to  have  great  natural  wealth  of  gold,  silver,  iron, 
petroleum,  and  coal ;  but  its  capabilities  are  undeveloped,  roads  and  com- 
munications being  deficient  as  yet. 

12.  A  warm  ocean  current  sets  ttom  the  south  up  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  while  a  cold  stream  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  flows  along  the  easten 
shores.  Thus  the  western  borders  ei^'oy  a  more  favourable  climate,  the  eastern 
being  often  cold  and  foggy. 

'Rie  Japanese  colonists  do  not  form  more  than  about  a  fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  live  in  villages  along  the  southern  coasts.  Most  of  them  engage  in 
the  productive  fisheries  (salmon  and  herring),  and  in  gathering  large  quantities 
of  seaweed  and  sea  slugs  {irico)  for  home  consumption  and  export  to  Cluna, 
and  return  to  their  homes  on  the  main  island  when  the  season  is  over.  All 
the  interior  is  inhabited  by  the  AiTtos,  a  race  which  seems  to  have  a  wholly 
different  origin  ttom  the  Mongolian  stock.  While  these  have  beardless  faces  and 
oblique  eyes,  the  Ainos  are  distinguished  by  a  proftision  of  black  hair,  which 
mingles  with  the  thick  beards  that  fall  almost  to  their  waists,  and  their  eyes 
are  large  and  round.  These  barbarians  make  garments  from  bark,  and  are 
employed  in  the  chase  or  in  fishing. 

13.  Hakodate,  the  most  northerly  port  open  to  foreign  trade,  is  situated  on 
the  southern  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Tezo,  on  a, bay  of  the  strait  of  Sugaru, 
which  separates  it  from  the  northern  coast  of  Nipon.  It  is  the  great  resort  of 
the  whaling  ships  of  these  seas.  Matsumaye,  forty  miles  south-west  of  it,  is, 
however,  the  chief  centre  of  population  in  the  island.  Satmporo,  on  the  west 
near  the  coast,  is  a  settlement  formed  under  American  superintendence,  with 
the  object  of  utilising  the  great  wealth  of  timber  in  the  forests  of  Yezo. 
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KuxiLB  IsLAjma. 

{Jafasesk  Chi-Sima). 

14.  The  Japanese  had  also  settled  on  some  parts  of  the  southern 
Kniile  TsUnds,  the  volcanic  chain  which  reaches  from  Yezo  north- 
eastward  to  the  sonthem  cape  of  Kamtrhatka,  and  the  south  of  the 
ishmd  of  Saghalien.  In  1876  the  Russian  Government,  desiring  tiie 
complete  possession  of  the  latter  island,  effected  an  exchange  with 
Japan,  giving  to  it  the  northern  Knriles  for  southern  Saghalien ; 
and  the  few  hondreds  of  J^ianese  who  had  settled  Uiere  abandoned 
it  in  liYoar  of  the  Rnssiana. 

Tlie  Knrile  dudn,  in  which  Telerop  or  Itnmp,  Vrup,  Simutir,  Ondtoten, 
and  Piarmmusir,  are  the  chief  ialandsi  is,  like  Yem,  moimtaiiioiis  and  wooded, 
and  miiAKitjiii  by  Aiaoit  "vho  maintain  themadveB  by  hunting  and  fishing,  the 
prodncta  of  which  they  hazier  with  Rnaaian,  American,  and  Japanese  traden. 

LlU-KlU  ISLAKIW. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Japan  from  the  Knrile  chain  another 
long  archipelago  reaches  southward  in  a  cure  towards  Formosa. 
This  chain,  called  the  LivMu  by  the  Japanese  and  Lwhdioo  bj  the 
Chinese,  has  been  tribntary  to  Japan  for  more  than  seven  centuries. 
Since  1872,  however,  their  native  sovereign  has  been  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  Governor  of  the  islands  as  a  province  of  Japan. 

15.  The  chain  forms  four  distinct  gronps — (1)  Round  the  laigcr  islands 
of  Taneffa  and  Jokuno  on  the  north ;  (2)  the  Sanbok  Islands  or  Lin-kin 
proper;  (8)  the  Siu-san  or  middle  gronp;  (4)  the  San-nan  or  sonthem 
islands,  nearwt  to  Formosa.  The  Great  Lin-kin  island  in  the  middle  gronp 
may  be  compared  in  size  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  They  are  hilly  throughout 
(Jokuno  Island  rises  to  6346  feet),  have  a  delightflil  climate,  fertile  soil,  and 
▼aried  landscape,  with  vegetation  partly  tropi^  Birds  are  abundant,  but 
there  are  no  native  quadrupeds,  though  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  kept. 

16.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Japanese,  low  in  stature, 
courteous,  and  advanced  in  art&    Buddhism  is  the  previdUng  religion. 

SiuU  or  Shiuri,  on  the  great  Liu-kiu,  is  the  capital  of  tiie  proTUice  ;  and 
JfawOf  south  of  it,  is  the  port  which  is  open  to  foreign  commerce. 

17.  Japanese  Crolony  in  Crorea. — In  1876  the  Japanese  Qovemment 
concluded  a  treaty  with  long-closed  Corea,  by  which  closer  relations  were 
established.  It  was  stipulated  in  this  agreement  that  Corea  should  henceforth 
be  considered  a  free  and  independent  state  by  Japan,  and  that  the  ancient 
nominal  tribute  should  cease;  that  the  Japanese  and  Corean  Governments 
would  send  ambassadors  to  each  other*8  capital ;  that  trade  should  be  permitted 
between  Japan  and  Corea  at  two  ports  to  be  named,  and  at  which  Japanese 
consuls  should  reside ;  and  that  the  Japanese  navy  should  hare  permission  to 
survey  the  dangCTous  coasts  of  Corea.  The  Japanese  have  had  a  trading  settle- 
ment for  about  150  years  at  Fushan^  on  the  south  coast  of  Corea ;  and  this 
was  formally  mode  an  "  open  port "  to  their  vessels  by  the  treaty  of  1876. 
A  number  of  merchant  vessels  now  visit  it,  and  a  Japanese  steamer  runs  once  a 
month  to  Corea.  By  an  arrangement  effected  in  1879  two  more  Corean 
ports  have  been  opened  to  Japanese  trade. 
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18.  Bonin  Islaiids.  —  Am  another  eridence  of  the  recently  awakened 
actiTity  of  the  Japanese,  may  be  noted  their  re-asBitmption  (in  1876)  of  the 
control  of  the  little  group  of  the  Bonin  Idanda  out  in  the  Pacific,  which  they 
used  as  a  penal  station  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  islet  named  Peel  is 
the  only  inhabited  one^  and  is  visited  chiefly  by  American  whalers  at  the 
harbonr  ot  Port  Lloyd. 


INDIAN  ASIA. 
India. 

We  have  seen  how  the  great  central  promontoiy  of  Southern 
Aaia  has  been  the  object  of  desire  to  conquering  peoples,^  during 
all  the  period  oyer  which  history  reaches,  and  how,  from  the  time 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  an  exdusiye  charter  to  certain 
merchants  of  London,  trading  to  a  few  isolated  factories  on  its 
coasts,  the  country  has  been  passing  more  and  more  completely 
under  our  rule,  till  it  has  become  '*  the  pearl  of  the  British  crown." 

1.  On  beginning  to  study  its  geography  a  little  more  particularly, 
the  first  point  about  which  we  must  endeavour  to  obtain  a  clear 
conception  is  that  of  its  great  extent  From  the  line  of  the  Himalaya 
Bouthward  to  its  extreme  cape  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  India  occupies 
a  space  more  than  fifteen  times  as  large  as  our  island  of  Britain  ;  a 
journey  across  it  from  north  to  south,  or  from  east  to  west,  would 
require  half  a  year  if  one  travelled  ten  miles  every  day.  The 
Himalaya  are  as  distant  from  Cape  Comorin  as  Iceland  is  from 
Spain. 

2.  The  natnral  landward  bonndaries  of  this  vast  region  are  the  range  of 
the  HimeUa/ya  on  the  north,  forming  the  steep  southern  edge  of  the  plateau  of 
Tibet ;  on  the  north-west  the  Sulaiman  mountains,  the  edge  of  the  plateau  of 
Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan,  where  it  descends  to  the  plains  of  the  Indns ; 
and  on  the  east  the  heights  of  southern  Assam,  dividing  the  drainage  to  the 
Brahmapntra  from  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi  in  Burma.  From  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus  on  the  west,  and  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  Gkmges  on  the 
east,  the  south-west  coast  *  next  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  south-east  *  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  inclining  towards  the  same  point,  meet  at  Cape  Comorin. 
The  landward  and  seaward  borders  have  each  nearly  the  same  length  of  about 
8000  miles,  so  that  India  is  half  a  maritime,  half  a  continentid  country. 
It  is  remarkable  also  that  just  as  the  approaches  to  India  from  all  parts  of 
inner  Asia  must  be  made  by  descending  difficult  mountain  passes,  so  its 
straight  surf-beaten  coasts,  notwithstanding  their  length,  are  deficient  in  good 
harbours,  and  often  dangerous  to  those  attempting  to  land  on  them. 

8.  ReUeC — The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  relief  of  India  is  the  great 
range  of  snowy  peaks  namcKl  the  Himalaya,  or  **  abode  of  snow,"  which  rises  on 

1  To  the  Hindus  themselyes,  the  Macedonians,  Fsthans,  Mongols,  and  Portuguese. 

s  Or  Malabar  coast,  Anom  the  southern  maritime  district  of  that  name. 

B  Named  the  Coromandel  coast  in  the  south,  ftrom  an  ancient  kingdom  ;  the  Qohxmda 
ooast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Krishna  and  Mahanadi ;  and  the  Orisaa  coast  beyond 
to  the  Ganges. 
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the  edge  of  the  Tibetan  plateau,  above  the  northern  plains,  stretching  out  In  a 
continuous  chain  for  nearly  1800  miles.  The  mean  height  of  this  portion  of 
the  borders  of  the  Tibetan  plateau,  defined  very  clearly  by  the  nh^nnAin  of  the 
Indus  and  the  Brahmaputra,  is  estimated  at  20,000  feet ;  the  mean  breadth 
of  its  base  is  about  160  miles.  Its  summits  rise  to  29,000^  feet,  and  most  of 
the  difficult  passes  ascending  from  the  valleys  and  gorges  of  the  Indian  aide 
are  not  lower  than  about  16,000  feet.  In  fh>nt  of  the  ascent  there  are  sub- 
ordinate or  sub-Himalayan  ranges,  and  between  the  last  of  these  and  the  pUtna 
of  India  there  extends  a  broad  strip  of  marshy  land  called  the  Terait  coveiml 
with  forest  and  jun^^e,  crowded  with  wild  animals,  though  so  malarioua  as  to 
prevent  its  being  inhabited  by  man.  On  the  north-west  the  Sulaiman 
mountains  present  a  steep  and  forest-covered  ftoe^  and  reach  up  to  an 
elevation  of  11,800  feet  in  their  summit  called  the  T^ikht-i-Sulaiman.  Near 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  Paigab,  where  these  mountains  approach  nearest 
to  the  Himalaya,  a  group  of  hills  called  the  Salt  Bange  runs  eastward 
from  the  northern  extremity;  it  has  received  this  (English)  name  becanse 
where  the  Indus  river  breaks  through  it  by  a  deep  channel,  beds  of  pure  salt 
are  exposed  to  view. 

4.  Southward  from  the  bases  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Sulaiman  mountains 
the  Oreai  Plain  of  NoHKem  India  spreads  out,  reaching  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  Hindustan  tnm.  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  BengaL  Its  weetera 
region  has  generally  a  dry  and  bare  character,  with  a  soil  of  clay  and  sand 
almost  without  stones.  Here  are  the  fine  steppe-like  doaba  of  the  Paiga1\ 
between  the  fertile  borders  of  the  rivers,  affording  boundless  grazing  ground 
for  camels,  cattle,  buffidoes,  sheep,  and  goats ;  farther  south  the  great  Indian 
desert  or  Thar^  covered  with  a  succession  of  wave-like  sandy  ridges,  occapiea 
the  greater  part  of  Biyputana ;  beyond  this,  about  the  lower  Indus,  come  the 
dusty  plains  of  Sind,  and^  on  the  coast,  the  strange  tract  of  country  called  the 
jRann  of  Kaehh,  a  level  plain  150  miles  in  length,  in  which  vegetation  is  totally 
absent ;  it  forms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  firm  level  plain  of  earth, 
saturated  with  salt,  on  which  the  troops  of  horses  and  camels  in  passing  make 
scarcely  any  impression.  So  devoid  of  all  landmarks  is  it  that  travellers  and 
caravans  are  sometimes  lost  During  the  south-west  monsoon,  however,  high 
tides  flow  over  it,  and  cover  it  with  water  to  the  depth  of  one  to  two  feet. 
The  eastern  wing  of  the  great  plain  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra 
and  their  many  tributaries,  is  unlike  the  western,  in  having  everywhere  a  richly 
fertile  alluvial  soil,  in  being  everywhere  highly  cultivated,  yielding  great  crops  of 
sugar-cane,  cotton  and  indigo,  rice  and  wheat,  opium,  tobacco,  and  hemp,  and 
supporting  a  dense  population.  At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  this  wing  of 
the  plain  terminates  in  the  great  group  of  marshy  islands  called  the  SwidoT' 
bans,  which  forms  the  vast  delta  of  the  Ganges.  These  are  separated  by  a 
multitude  of  narrow  channels  of  brackish  and  salt  water,  and  all  are  oveigrawn 
by  low  woods  and  jungle,  sheltering  tigers,  wild  buffaloes,  wild  swine^  deer, 
and  monkeys. 

6.  Southward  of  the  great  plain  the  land  begins  to  rise  again.  The  first 
elevations  reached  in  this  direction  are  those  of  the  long  range  of  the  Aravali 
hills,  which  extends  for  400  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west,  marking  the 
edge  of  the  western  section  of  the  great  plain.  It  is  bold  and  precipitous  on 
that  side  which  faUs  towards  the  Indian  desert,  but  less  so  on  the  south-east ; 
its  average  height  is  about  8000  feet,  Mount  Abu,  its  summit,  being  8850  feet 
A  prolongation  of  it  south- westward  forms  the  Peninsula  qf  Qajrat^  which  pro* 
jects  into  the  Arabian  Sea  between  the  Rann  of  Kachh  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

1  Deodhanga  or  Mount  Everest,  29,002  feet ;  K.  2,  in  the  west,  28,8tt  feet ;  Kan 
ohaxOanga,  28,1M  feet ;  Dhaulagirl,  26,826  feet ;  Chumalari,  28,944  feet. 
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Behind  the  Aravali  hills  lie  the  Plateaug  of  Mahoa  and  Bunddkhandf 
extending  over  the  country  generally  tenned  Central  India ;  these  are  fertile 
table-lands  of  uneven  surface  elevated  from  1600  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  traversed  by  a  number  of  minor  hill  ridges.  Their  southern  border 
is  marked  by  the  range  of  the  Vindkya  mountains,  which  runs  north-eastward 
from  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  for  more  than  600  miles  to  near  the 
Ganges  in  its  middle  course.  It  does  not  rise  much  h%her  than  the  plateau 
behind  it,  the  highest  points  being  about  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it 
descends  by  rugged  slopes  to  the  valley  of  the  Narbada  flowing  along  its 
southern  base^  Beyond  this  valley,  running  parallel  to  the  Vindhya  for  about 
200  miles,  is  another  east  and  west  range  named  the  Satpwra  hiUs,  the  highest 
sununits  of  which  attain  about  2000  feet.  This  range  has  a  gentle  ascent  from 
the  Narbada,  but  its  southern  scarp  towards  the  Tapti  river  Ib  abrupt. 

6.  The  greater  part  of  India  south  of  the  Satpura  is  occupied  by  the  wide 
table-land  of  the  Deccan,  ^  The  name  ghat  or  ghaut^  was  originally  applied  by 
the  natives  to  the  passes  in  the  outer  slopes  of  the  ranges,  which  run  parallel 
with  the  two  coasts  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  promontory  of  India 
enclosing  the  Deccan,  and  which  had  to  be  ascended  to  reach  the  high  interior 
country  frt>m  the  coa[st ;  but  from  this  the  name  has  been  transferred  to  these 
ranges  or  outer  edges  of  the  table-land  themselves. 

The  Western  Ohats,  about  800  miles  in  length,  clothed  with  magnificent 
teak  forests,  form  by  far  the  boldest  and  most  continuous  escarpment  of  the 
Deccan  plateau,  ascending  abruptly  from  a  low  base  generally  at  a  distance  of 
about  80  miles  from  the  sea ;  beginning  with  a  height  of  about  2000  feet  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  Tapti  river,  their  elevation  increases  southward  to  4700  feet 
at  the  sanitarium  of  Mahabaleshwar  south  of  Bombay,  and  attains  a  maximum 
of  nearly  7000  feet,  with  grand  and  rugged  outline,  and  precipitous  granite 
peaks,  in  the  south ;  there  they  unite  with  the  group  of  the  Nilgiri  hiUt, 
the  central  portion  of  which  culminates  in  Mount  Dodabetta,  8760  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  Eastern  Ohais  differ  from  the  western  in  being  much  lower,  in 
rising  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  with 
a  gentle  slope,  giving  access  by  wide  openings  to  tiie  interior,  llieir  average 
height  is  about  1500,  the  highest  point,  near  Madras,  only  about  8000  feet, 
above  the  sea.  The  Deccan  plateau  between  these  supporting  buttresses  has 
thus  a  gradual  eastward  slope,  and  is  characterised  by  undulating  treeless 
plains,  ridges  and  isolated  flat-topped  hills  capped  with  basalt ;  large  portions 
of  it  are  also  covered  with  jungle,  often  overgrowing  the  ruins  of  former  towns 
and  temples,  but  there  is  no  extent  of  forest ;  where  cultivated  it  yields  cotton, 
wheat,  and  oil  seeds  in  abundance,  and  the  date  palm  and  palmyra  are  found 
everywhere. 

7.  Between  the  Eastern  Ghats  and  the  sea  lies  the  extensive  maritime 
plain  generally  named  the  CanuxbU^*  reaching  back  from  the  Coromandel  coast 
for  about  50  miles.  The  soil  of  this  plain  proves  abundantly  fertile  when  it  is 
watered,  but  there  are  few  streams,  and  a  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  has  to 
be  stored  in  reservoirs  against  the  dry  season.  On  the  south  this  plain,  turning 
the  base  of  the  Eastern  Ghats,  leads  into  the  remarkable  Chip  of  CoimbatOTt  a 
low  passage  between  the  west  and  east  coasts,  through  which  a  railway  has 
been  carried  uniting  Madras  with  Beypur.  Northward  of  this  river  the  Nil- 
giri mountains  rise  like  a  vast  precipice;  southward  the  AnamaUi  moun- 
tains also  ascend  abruptly  from  the  valley  to  the  highest  known  summit  of  all 

1  Sanscrit,  DaktMna^  "the  south." 

*  Ohdt,  a  landing  place,  ford,  or  pass, 
s  From  the  andent  Hindu  kingdom  '*  Camata,"  tn  wblch  the  Canara  language  was 
spoken.    This  was  the  great  theatre  of  the  contests  between  Fhmce  and  Britain  for 
supremacy  in  India. 
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south  India,  8885  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  a  range  of  high  wooded  heights 
sometimes  called  the  Cardamom  monntaina,  from  the  aromatic  pungent  spice 
yielded  by  their  forests,  extends  southward  for  180  miles  to  terminate  in  a 
bold  headland  a  little  above  Gape  Gomorin. 

8.  Rivers. — ^The  grand  rivers  of  the  system  of  northern  India — ^the  Oimffet 
and  Indus  descending  from  the  Himalaya  to  water  the  great  plain — havQ 
already  been  noticed  in  the  general  description  of  the  continent.^  It  may  give 
an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Gkmges  and  its  navigable  tributaries  if  it  is  notioed 
that  not  fewer  than  300,000  boatmen  are  believed  to  be  occupied  in  its  bnsy 
traffic  Large  sea-going  ships  ascend  it  by  the  HvffU  mouth  to  Chandra- 
uagar,  above  Calcutta;  steamers  of  light  draught  go  up  to  Cawnp^,  and 
thence  a  caual  of  350  miles  in  length  overcomes  the  difficulties  of  navigatioD 
upward  to  Hardw&r,  1800  miles  frt>m  the  sea,  where  the  river  issues  tttoD  th« 
sub-Himalayan  ranges.  Its  great  tributary  the  Jumna  is  navigable  up  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Dehli,  and,  by  canals  whidi  it  supplies,  for  200  miles  beyond 
that  point.  The  fluctuations  and  changes,  both  in  its  channels  and  in  the  aize 
of  these  at  different  times  of  the  year,  are  very  great ;  at  Benares,  for  example, 
the  depth  of  the  Ganges  varies  between  85  and  78  feet,  and  its  breadth  in  like 
proportion;  the  rising  begins  in  the  end  of  May,  and  is  at  its  hei^^t  in 
September.  In  July  iJl  lower  Bengal  near  the  rivers  is  inundated,  so  that  the 
villages  protected  by  embankments  appear  like  islets  in  the  wide  expanse  of 
waters  dotted  with  craft  of  every  sort 

9.  These  great  northern  rivers  are  suppUed  by  both  the  melting  snows  of  tlie 
Himalayas  and  by  the  rains  carried  to  the  mountain  face  by  the  south-west 
monsoon  during  the  summer  half  of  the  year.  Thus  from  the  melting  anowa 
they  begin  to  rise  early  in  spring,  and  their  depth  is  kept  up  by  the  succeed- 
lug  rains.  The  riven  which  rise  on  the  highlands  of  the  southern  or  peninsa- 
lar  portion  of  India,  are,  however,  dependent  on  the  monsoon  rains  alone^  and 
thus  show  greater  but  less  enduring  fluctuations  of  level  during  the  year.  The 
two  rivers  which  drain  westward  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  between  the  Malwa 
plateau  and  the  northern  edge  of  the  Deocan,  are  the  Narbada  and  the  l^MpU  ; 
the  former,  rising  in  the  highest  land  of  Central  India,  has  a  westerly  course  of 
750  miles,  flowing  with  rapidity  over  basalt  rocks  which  at  intervals  bar  ita 
passage,  forming  deep  pools  and  waterfalls.  It  is  thus  of  no  considerable 
value  for  navigation,  and  when  it  is  swollen  by  the  monsoon  rains  its  current 
descends  with  devastating  velocity,  carrying  with  it  uprooted  tree  trunks  and 
other  debris.  The  TapH,  separated  ih)m  the  former  by  the  Batpura  range, 
has  a  similarly  rocky  bed  and  rapid  &11,  and  is  likewise  subject  to  sudden  and 
tremendous  floods,  after  which  it  subsides  into  a  mere  chain  of  pools. 

10.  The  eastern  drainage  of  southern  India  to  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  has  more 
important  streams.  Nearest  of  these  to  the  Ganges  is  the  Makanadi  '  draw- 
ing its  tributaries  from  the  heights  of  central  India,  navigable  by  boats  for 
nearly  400  miles  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  notorious  for  its  destruc- 
tive floods.  It  passes  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Ghats  by  a  fine  gorge  40  miles 
in  length,  and  thence  flows  quiet  and  deep  to  spread  itself  out  in  the  wide 
delta  by  which  it  emerges  into  the  gall 

Next  southward  is  the  Oodawm,  the  greatest  river  of  the  Deocan,  rising  at 
Nasik  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Western  Ghats,  not  very  far  from  Bombay, 
and  flowing  east  for  900  miles.  Reaching  the  line  of  llie  Eastern  Ghats,  it 
is  imprisoned  for  some  twenty  mUes  in  a  goige,  the  scenery  of  which  has  been 
justly  compared  with  that  of  the  Rhine :  here  it  flows  in  a  narrow  deep 
channel  with  a  current  that  sometimes  lashes  itself  into  boiling  whirlpoolB. 
Escaping  from  this,  the  water  spreads  over  the  plain,  and  is  dotted  with  isjanda, 

1  See  p.  207.  >  "  Great  river." 
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many  of  which  are  ornamented  by  Uindn  temples.  Finally,  it  forms  one 
great  stream  between  flat  and  highly  cultivated  banks,  from  which  a  network 
of  irrigating  and  navigable  canals  is  drawn  off^  before  breaking  into  the  nnmerons 
channels  of  the  laige  delta  that  it  has  pushed  out  into  the  sea. 

like  the  Godavari,  its  neighbour  river  the  Krishna  rises  in  the  inward  slope 
of  the  Western  Qhats,  and  descends  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau  by  a  deep 
channel  to  reach  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Coromandel  coast  Its  course  of 
800  miles  affords  scarcely  any  navigation,  but  some  of  its  tributaries,  passing 
through  fine  teak  forests,  are  utilised  for  rafting  down  the  valuable  timber. 
The  PanoTy  Palar^  and  the  Kaveri,  are  the  other  considerable  rivers  of  this 
slope.  The  last-named  has  its  head  stream  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Western 
Ohats  north  of  the  Nilgiri  hills,  and  descends  from  the  table-land  to  the 
eastern  plain  by  two  great  falls,  the  upper  S70,  the  lower  460  feet,  in  the 
midst  of  magnificent  scenery.  In  the  plain  it  is  navigable  for  small  craft  during 
the  rainy  season,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  irrigation.  Its  great  delta, 
enclosed  by  two  main  branches,  called  the  CoUroon  (the  larger)  and  the  Kaveri 
or  Cawoeri,  extends  along  the  coast  opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  Ceylon 
for  80  miles. 

II.  GHmibte. — ^The  stages  of  climate  and  vegetation  which  succeed  one  an- 
other in  ascending  up  to  the  snows  of  the  Himalaya  have  been  already  noticed.^ 
In  the  plains  at  their  base,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  India,  a  hot,  a  rainy,  and  a  cool 
season  of  the  year,  are  distinguished.  Spring  and  the  dry  season  last  for  four 
months  in  the  Ganges  valley,  till  in  May  and  June  the  heat  becomes  intolerable, 
rifling  to  over  100"  F.,  long  before  which  the  great  fsn,  called  i^tpunhah,  must 
l>e  set  agoing  in  every  house.  The  terrible  heat  is  interrupted  ocqpunonally  by 
thunderstorms  from  the  north-west,  which  refresh  the  drooping  vegetation.  As 
soon  as  the  southern  regions  of  the  continent  have  thus  become  heated  under  the 
northing  sun,  the  monmxn  winds  are  drawn  in  from  the  south-west  These  begin 
to  be  felt  in  south  India  in  June,  and  reach  the  northern  plain  somewhat  later. 
Masses  of  doud  are  seen  coming  up  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  becoming  denser  as 
they  near  the  land,  over  which  they  pass  with  strong  gusts  of  wind,  followed 
by  incessant  thunder-daps ;  lastly,  the  heavy  rushing  rain  begins  to  be  heard. 
Ihill  days  of  incessant  rain  now  set  in,  till  the  streams  and  rivers  swell  into 
torrents ;  then  follows  a  pleasant  pause,  during  which  the  sky  is  dappled  with 
clouds  and  all  the  fields  show  fredi  green  herbage ;  for  a  time  the  rains  fall 
only  now  and  then,  but,  renewing  tiieir  strength,  the  downpour  reaches  its 
maximum  in  July,  gradually  decreasing  thence  onward  tiU  September,  when 
the  south-west  monsoon  ceases  and  retires  before  its  opponent  wind  from  the 
north-east,  going  out  as  it  came,  with  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
north-eaat  moiMoofi,  which  would  perhaps  be  more  accurately  termed  the  north- 
east trade-wind,  now  prevails,  bringing  with  it  dry  cold  air  from  the  height 
of  central  Asia,  giving  the  cool  season,  during  which  the  thermometer  marks  an 
ayerage  of  65**  to  70"  F.  over  all  the  northern  plains  and  the  west  coast  of 
Peninsular  India.  This  lasts  from  November  till  the  middle  of  February,  when 
the  heat  and  drought  again  begin  to  be  oppressive.  The  north-east  monsoon 
is  not,  however,  a  dry  wind  in  all  parts  of  India.  On  the  Coromandel  coast, 
about  Madras,  which  it  reaches  after  passing  over  the  wide  Gulf  of  Bengal, 
gathering  vapour  from  it,  it  corresponds  to  the  south-west  winds  of  the 
western  side  of  the  promontory,  bringing  rain  to  this  coast  from  October  till 
the  end  of  December. 

Thus  two  great  periods,  a  wet  and  a  dry,  divide  the  year  in  almost  all 
parts  of  India,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  storage  of  water  for  irrigation  and 
against  the  dry  season  becomes  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  agriculture  and  to 

1  See  pp.  264,  886. 
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the  sabButenoe  of  the  people  of  India.  Hence  the  multitude  of  irrigataon 
cuuds  and  reservoirs  (tanks  formed  by  bunds  or  dams)  which  have  been  con- 
ftnicted  over  the  whole  land. 

The  quantity  of  rain  received  by  different  jMurts  o(  the  land  is  yery  Tarious 
and  fluctuating ;  thus  the  wall  of  the  Western  Ghats,  rearing  itself  up  in 
opposition  to  Uie  direction  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  is  deluged  with  rain, 
while  the  east  coast  receives  hardly  any  from  this  direction,  and  at  times  its 
expected  supplies  £eu1  altogether,  the  immediate  result  being  a  famine  from  the 
corresponding  failure  of  the  crops.    The  great  Indian  desert  is  almost  rainless. 

12.  Producta. — ^The  variety  and  numbers  of  the  vegetable  products  of  India 
are  so  great  that  we  can  only  note  a  few  of  them.  The  forests  of  the 
southern  mountains  of  India  along  the  Westeni  and  Eastern  Ghats,  and  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  are  rich  in  timber  woods,  especially  the  dniable 
teak.  The  sal  valued  for  its  timber,  and  the  bamboo,  grow  abundantly,  especially 
along  the  base  of  the  great  northern  range ;  higher  up  are  inexhaustible 
forests  of  the  chestnut,  maple,  walnut,  oak,  and  the  graceful  deodar»  The 
spreading  banyan  or  Indian  fig,  and  the  shady  mango,  are  found  near  every 
villsge,  ^e  branches  of  the  former  being  covered  usually  with  monkeys,  birds, 
and  enormous  batq ;  the  banana  and  the  suga/r-oane  flourish  under  cultivation 
in  all  parts ;  the  finest  scented  sandal-tDood  grows  in  Mysor ;  the  palmyra, 
the  daU-palmf  and  areca  or  betel  palm,  are  the  commonest  of  their  tribe ;  the 
bread-fruit  flourishes  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

Rice,  miUet,  maize,  and  wheat,  are  the  great  grain  crops ;  indigo,  opucm, 
tobacco,  oil  eeeds,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  cultivated  for  export ;  pepper  and  earda- 
moms  are  natural  products  of  the  west  coast ;  the  cultivation  of  toa  in  north- 
eastern India  Ib  rapidly  increasing ;  coffee  is  largely  grown  in  the  Nilgiris. 
Innumerable  sweet-scented  flowers  deck  the  flelds  and  gardens. 

13.  The  animal  world  of  India  is  not  less  interesting.  In  some  of  the 
jungles  the  depharU  lives  free,  and,  when  domesticated,  is  the  most  patient  and 
docile  of  creatures ;  the  camel  or  dromedary  and  wild  ass  belong  to  the  dry 
region  of  the  north-west ;  the  rhinoceros  and  buffalo,  tigers,  bears,  wohes,  wild 
boars,  and  m>onkeys,  inhabit  the  forests  and  jungles ;  the  lion  is  now  limited  to 
the  north-west,  appearing  only  in  Rigputana  and  Gigrat.  JDeer  of  many  species, 
as  well  as  the  bison  and  nilgai,  are  abundant  in  the  hflls  and  forests.  The 
yak  inhabits  the  heights  of  the  Himalaya ;  the  goat  is  the  characteristic  animal 
of  the  high  valleys  beyond  Kashmir ;  the  humped  ox  abounds  in  the  plains. 
The  birds  of  India,  except  the  peacock,  are  less  brilliant  in  plumage  than  those 
of  many  other  parts  of  the  tropics  ;  parrots,  vultures,  cranes,  flamingoes,  and 
pheasants,  are  the  commonest  Crocodiles  infest  the  river  channels,  and  sharks 
lie  in  wait  at  their  mouths ;  serpents,  large  and  small,  are  very  numerous, 
the  most  dreaded  being  that  called  by  the  Portuguese  the  cobra  di  capello,  or 
"hooded  snake." 

14.  Almost  all  the  metals  and  minerals  are  represented  in  India,  but  of 
the  usefrd  metals,  excepting  iron,  the  quantity  is  not  known  to  be  laige.  Goal 
exists  in  many  parts,  especially  in  the  north-east — at  Bardwan,  near  Calcutta, 
and  in  Assam.  Ocld  is  found  in  Mysor,  and  in  the  sands  of  many  streams ; 
copper  near  Dehli  and  elsewhere ;  salt  is  obtained  in  large  quantity  iVom  the 
mines  in  the  north-west  of  the  Pa^jab,  and  by  evaporation  from  the  coast 
lagoons  all  round  India,  and  from  salt-lakes  in  Bi^putana  ;  most  of  the 
precious  gems,  including  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  are  found, 
some  abundantly,  some  rarely,  though  the  supply  of  the  once  famous  diamonds 
of  Goloonda  ^  seems  to  have  ceased. 

1  The  diamonds  obtained  in  the  mines  in  various  parts  of  the  Nizam's  dominion 
were  only  cut  and  poUshed  at  Goloonda,  near  Haidaiabad. 
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15.  Peoples. — The  broad  division  of  the  peoples  of  India,  into 
a  northern  group  of  aryanised  nations,  occupying  the  great  pkins 
and  the  northern  seaboard  on  each  side,  and  the  unaryanised 
inhabitants  of  the  Deccan  plateau  in  southern  India,  has  already  been 
indicated.^  This  division  also  corresponds  to  that  of  the  languages 
of  India,  separating  those  related  to  the  Sanscrit,  the  language 
of  the  Aryan  conquerors  of  the  north,  from  the  Dravidian  of  the 
south. 

Between  these  there  oocnr  mde  native  tribee,  of  which  the  BheeU  and 
Oonde  are  the  most  important,  occnpying  the  Vindhya  mountains,  the  Malwa 
plateau,  and  the  peninsula  of  Gujrat,  which  can  neither  be  classed  with  one 
nor  other  of  the  above  great  groups,  and  who  are  thought  to  be  the  original 
inhabitants  of  central  India ;  within  the  larger  groups  more  than  sixty  distinct 
nationalities  are  recognised.  To  the  aryanised  group  belong  the  Bengali  and 
the  AstameK  in  the  north-east ;  the  Hindus  proper  of  the  Ganges  plain  and 
the  vigorous  Rajput  tribes  dominant  in  the  north-west,  the  dark  and  forbidding 
Jots,  also  of  the  north-west,  the  sect  of  the  SUeha  in  the  Panjab  (the  best  cavalry 
soldiers  in  Asia),  the  MahraMcLs^  north-weet  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  Konhanese, 
along  the  coast  south  of  Bombay.  In  the  southern  or  Deccan  group  of  peoples 
the  most  prominent  are  the  Tamilians,  whose  language  is  spoken  all  over  the 
lowland  of  the  Camatic ;  the  Telugut  northward  of  the  former,  and  the  TtUutxtf 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Eanara,  beneath  the  Western  Ghats. 

16.  Amidst  such  a  variety  of  peoples,  every  stage,  from  the  oldest  and 
highest  oriental  civilisation  down  to  barbarism,  nearly  approaching  the  lowest 
forms  of  savage  life,  is  represented.  The  Bengali,  though  intellectually  perhaps 
highest  and  most  advanced  in  the  arts,  are  weak  and  cringing ;  in  contrast  to 
these  the  mountaineers  of  the  north-west  are  manly  and  energetic,  the  Mahrattas 
bold  and  industrious,  the  Gonds  cruel  and  revengeful  barbarians,  resembling 
the  Alrican  negroes,  armed  still  with  bows  and  arrows.  In  those  parts  of 
India  which  have  passed  directly  under  British  rule,  great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  establish  a  national  system  of  secular  education,  and  to  bring  this 
within  the  reach  of  the  lower  classes.  A  sum  of  nearly  a  million  pounds 
sterling  is  annually  devoted  to  this  end.  There  are  well-appointed  universities 
in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  to  these  about  seventy  colleges  in 
different  parts  of  India  are  affiliated. 

17.  Industries. — ^Agriculture  employs  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
people  of  India ;  but  the  Hindu  ia  not  a  skilled  cultivator  like  the  Chinese ; 
he  is  almost  always  extremely  poor ;  his  rude  plough  is  drawn  by  oxen  or  by 
buffaloes ;  the  harvest  is  reaped  with  the  sickle.  Rice  is  the  most  extensive  crop, 
and  gives  two  harvests,  one  in  August,  another  in  December.  Cotton  is  native 
of  all  parts  of  India,  and  large  areas  in  the  upper  Ganges  valley  are  occupied 
by  its  crop,  and  jtUe,  formerly  used  only  for  the  "  gunny  bags,"  in  which  almost 
all  other  products  of  India  are  packed  for  shipment,  is  now  grown  largely 
for  export,  to  be  manufactured  into  carpets  in  Europe ;  silk  is  also  an 
important  product  of  the  Ganges  valley. 

The  textile  manu&ctures  of  India  were  famous  in  long  past  centuries  through- 
out the  civilised  world ;  such  were  the  gold  brocades  of  Dehli,  brought  thence 
to  imperial  Rome,  the  muslins  of  Dacca,  made  for  the  Mongol  Court,  and  the 
pattern-coloured  cloths  of  Ealikot  (calico),  the  shawls  of  Kashmir,  and  the 
silks  and  carpets  of  flultan.  All  these  home-made  fkbrics,  however,  have 
declined  before  the  products  of  the  great  tactxmea  at  home,  which  are  now 

1  See  p.  272. 
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laigely  introdaced  into  the  country.    In  Indian  architecton,  also,  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  oldest  examples  are  the  finest. 

18.  Trado. — ^The  internal  trade  of  India  is  very  large,  and  is  now  facili- 
tated by  nearly  9000  miles  of  railway.  Between  Bengal  and  the  westeni 
countries  grain  is  exchanged  for  salt  and  other  products ;  the  pilgrims  stream- 
ing to  the  holy  city  of  Benares,  and  to  the  great  fair  of  Hardwar  from  all  parts 
of  India,  give  occasion  for  eartensiTe  commerce^  exchanging  the  diamonds  from  the 
south  for  shawls  from  the  north.  In  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Panjab,  at 
the  bridge  of  Attock  over  the  Indus,  and  at  Peshawar,  the  trade  routes  from 
all  parts  of  India — road  and  rail  from  Calcutta,  the  nayigation  of  the  Indus 
from  Bombay,  and  the  route  ftt>m  Central  India — converge  to  pass  to  Kabul 
and  Persia,  and  northward  to  Bokhara.  By  these  lines  the  English  cotton 
cloths,  crockery,  and  hardwares,  indigo^  sugar,  spices^  tea,  and  pearls,  pass 
northward  towards  Turkistan ;  northwaM  by  Leh  and  the  Earakoram  Pass 
trade  communications  are  maintained  with  Yarkand :  and,  by  the  difficult 
Himalayan  passes,  with  Tibet  As  yet  no  direct  trade  route  exists  between 
Assam  and  China  on  the  north-east.  By  sea  in  the  south  a  busy  coasting 
trade  is  maintained ;  com,  sugar,  oil,  silk,  and  many  other  products  of  Bengal, 
are  exchanged  for  the  products  of  ike  Coromandel  coast,  for  the  sandalwood 
and  pepper  of  Malabar,  and  for  the  teak  timber  of  Bombay.  The  exports 
from  India  to  Britain  have  now  reached  an  annual  value  of  upwards  of 
JCdO,000,000,  the  staple  articles  brought  home  thence  being  raw  cotton, 
jute,  rice,  linseed,  flax,  tea,  and  hides,  for  which  cotton  manu&ctured  goods 
and  iron  wares  are  returned.  A  great  traffic  is  also  maintained  with  Ceylon, 
the  Straits  Settlement,  and  Singapore,  and  with  China,  in  which  country 
the  greater  part  of  the  opium  grown  in  Bengal  finds  a  market. 

1 9.  Gkyvemment. — In  a  political  point  of  view  India  consists 
of — (1)  Territories  under  the  immediate  goyemment  of  Great 
Britain,  occupying  about  two-thirds  of  its  area ;  (2)  States  under 
the  rule  of  native  princes  subordinate  in  their  general  policy  to 
British  direction ;  (3)  of  a  few  independent  native  states,  lying 
chiefly  along  the  slope  of  the  Himalaya ;  and  (4)  of  a  few  sniaU 
possessions  remaining  to  France  and  Portugal^ 
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The  home  goyemment  of  the  British  Indian  Empire  is  entrosted  to  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  is  aided  by  a  council  of  fifteen  members 
composed  chiefly  of  men  who  have  resided  for  a  long  period  in  India.  The 
local  and  executive  goyemment  in  India  itself  is  vested  in  a  viceroy  or 
govenior-general  resident  at  CcUcutta,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  in  his  council,  consisting  of  six  members  who  preside  over  the 
departments  of  foreign  affairs,  finance,  the*  interior,  military  administration, 
and  pnbUc  works.  Lieutenant-governors  and  commlBsioners  of  the  various 
provinces  are  appointed  by  the  Gk>vemor-GeneraL  The  general  administration 
is  conducted  by  Europeans  belonging  to  the  covenanted  civil  service,  which  is 
recruited  from  the  successful  candidates  at  competitive  examinations,  and  by 
Europeans  and  natives  of  the  uncovenanted  service  appointed  by  the  authorities 
in  India. 

The  admimstration  of  the  native  states,  of  which  there  are  between  400 
and  500,  is  generally  vested  in  a  hereditary  despotic  prince  or  r^jah,^  controlled 
to  some  extent  by  a  British  resident.  The  European  army  in  India  numbers  about 
65,000  men  ;  the  native  army,  under  British  officers,  125,000  men.  The  com- 
bined armies  of  the  native  princes  of  India  amount  to  about  815,000  men  in  alL 

20.  Reyenue. — The  main  source  of  public  revenue  in  India  is  the  land- 
tax,'^  which  yields  two-filths  of  the  whole  receipts.  The  rest  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  opium  monopoly,  and  from  the  tax  on  salt.  The  cultivation  of  opium 
is  prohibited  except  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  juice  to  the  Government  at 
a  fixed  price.  In  Bengal  it  is  prepared  at  the  Government  fiictories  of  Paina 
and  Ohaziptir,  and  then  sent  to  Calcutta  for  export  to  China ;  in  Bombay  it  is 
manufactured  in  the  native  states  of  Malwa  and  G^jrat,  and  passes,  after 
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3  Coueoted  in  some  parts  from  wealthy  land-farmers,  called  Z^mi-ndan;  in  others 
direct  from  the  ryoto,  or  smaU  cultivators ;  or  from  vitto^e  oommfmitin  regarded  as 
separate  municipaUties. 


108,360 

8,480,000 

196 

271,460 

1,487 

444,617 

1,683 

716,077 
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paying  duty,  to  Bombay.  The  largest  branch  of  expenditure  is  that  for  the 
army,  the  maintenance  of  which  requires  about  fifteen  millions  sterling  every 
year. 

21.  Bengal  Fresidenoy.  —  By  fat  the  largest  and  most 
popalonB  divisioii  of  India  ia  that  of  the  Bengal  Pregideneify  which 
reaches  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  great  northern  plain  from 
Assam  to  the  Panjab,  and  thence  southward  oyer  Britie^  Buima.^ 
It  also  includes  the  Central  Provinces,  with  Mysor  and  Cooig  in 
the  south  of  the  Deccan. 

Its  richest  province,  the  LieuUnant-Oovemorahip  of  Lower  Bengal^  extends 
over  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Gkmges  from  its  delta  back  to  the  ba»e  of  the 
Himalaya,  eastward  to  the  Garo  and  Tipperah  hiUs  south  of  Assam,  and 
westward  to  where  the  Gogra  joins  the  Ganges.  The  tributary  states  attached 
to  this  province  are  those  of  SUcHm  on  the  slope  of  the  Himalaya  between  Nepal 
and  Bhutan,  of  Kttch  Behar  and  Tipperah  HiUs  on  the  north-west,  and  of  CKuUia 
(or  C%ota)  NcLgyur  and  the  Orieaa  Mehals  extending  south-west  along  the 
Gulf  of  Bengal  Within  it  are  the  cities  of  CalcuUa  (pop.  796,000),  the  capital 
of  British  India,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hugll  or  western  delta  brancli  of 
the  Ganges,  a  modem  town  built  since  1700  on  the  site  of  a  small  native 
village  called  Kali  Kutta,  the  "  village  of  the  goddess  Kali,"  whence  the  name 
of  the  present  town  ;  the  town  of  Howrah  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  riyer, 
where  the  great  railroad  terminates ;  Murakedabadt  once  a  place  of  great 
wealth  and  splendour  ;  Dacca^  formerly  celebrated  for  its  fine  "  flowing  water  " 
muslins,  150  miles  north-east  of  Calcutta ;  Bkagalpwr  and  PalnOf  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges  on  the  west  of  the  province.  Cuttackt  at  the  head 
of  the  delta  of  the  Mahanadi,  is  the  chief  town  on  the  south-west  maritime 
border  of  the  province ;  Chittcigonff,  the  chief  seaport  on  the  east  of  the 
Ganges  delta.  The  mountainous  forest  slope  of  Sikkim  on  the  north  has 
the  hill  station  and  sanitarium  of  DarfiUng  (7168  feet  above  the  sea), 
where  the  delightful  climate  resembles  that  of  England  in  temperature. 
In  the  province  of  Assam  the  chief  places  are  Gfauhati  and  Ooalpara  on  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  Sylhet  on  a  tributary  of  the  river  south  of  the  Garo  hilla. 

22.  Since  1877  the  territory  of  the  LieutenatU-OiivemoraMp  qf  the  yortk- 
weet  Provinces  has  been  increased  greatly  by  the  addition  of  the  former  pro- 
vince of  Oudhft  so  that  it  now  embraces  aU  the  upper  basin  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna  rivers  in  the  great  plain.  Its  great  towns  are  Benares^  the  "  most 
holy  city  "  of  the  Hindus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges  ;  Allahabad,  the 
"  abode  of  Allah,"  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna ;  the  gi«at 
military  station  and  oonmiercial  town  of  Cawnpur  on  the  n^t  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  terribly  memorable  for  the  massacre  of  English  women  and  children 
here  during  the  mutiny  of  1857  ;  Luckncw,  the  principal  town  in  Oudh,  also 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  insurrection,  where  the  Kitish  garrison 
held  out  till  they  were  reinforced  by  G^eral  Havelock,  and  relieved  by  Sir 
Colin  Campbell ;  Agra,*  the  residence  of  the  Mogul  emperors  from  1504  till 

1  British  Burma  bdonga  geogrsphically  to  Farther  India,  under  which  division  it  is 
described  (see  p.  323). 

s  The  annexation  of  Oadh  in  1866  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Sepoy  insnireetion 
in  18A7.     Till  hitely  it  constituted  a  separate  chief-comiulssionership. 

>  Near  Agra  are  several  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Indian  ardiitectore :  snch  are  the 
Taj  Uehalt  a  splendid  mausoleum  of  white  marble  built  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jahaa, 
and  in  which  he  is  buried  ;  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  at  Seewndra.  north  of  the 
city ;  and  the  MoU  ifd^fid,  or  "  Pearl  Mosque,"  hi  the  IV>rt 
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1607  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna  ;  the  trading  towns  of  Farrakhabad 
near  the  Granges,  and  BareU  north  of  it,  with  Shahjahanpw  between ;  and 
Mirat  {MeertU)  midway  between  the  Ganges  and  Jnmna. 

23.  The  lAeutenarU-Oovemorship  of  the  Panjab  reaches  from  the  Jumna 
to  the  Sulaiman  mountaiDS  on  the  north-western  boundary  of  India  Its  great 
cities  are  those  of  Dehli,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  the  "  Rome  of  India," 
in  all  that  relates  to  ancient  grandeur,  over  the  ruins  of  which  the  fifth 
Mogul  Emperor,  Shah  Jahan,  founded  the  great  modem  town ;  Lahor  on 
the  Ravi,  tiie  meeting-point  of  the  great  railway  lines  of  north-west  India  ; 
AmrUaar,  near  it,  the  religious  metropolis  of  the  ^khs,  containing  the  **  pool  of 
immortality,"  on  an  islet  in  which  stands  the  chief  temple ;  Attotk,  a  fortress 
at  the  great  crossing-place  of  the  Indus  ;  and  Peshawar,  in  the  extreme  north- 
western comer  of  In(&a  on  the  main  route  into  Afghanistan  ;  the  trading  and 
manufacturing  town  of  MuUcm  near  the  Chinab^  in  the  south,  and  Dera 
Ismail  and  ^era  Ghaxi-KhaHf  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 

The  great  tributary  state  of  the  Paigab  province  is  that  of  Kashmir,  a 
territory  much  larger  than  our  island  of  Great  Britain,  reaching  from  the  plain 
of  the  Panjab  northward  over  the  western  Himalaya  ranges  to  the  borders  of 
Tibet ;  it  has  splendid  and  sublime  scenery,  huge  forest-covered  mountains, 
deep  goiges  and  valleys  filled  with  rich  and  varied  vegetation.  Its  climate 
has  four  seasons  like  those  of  Europe,  winter  covering  the  ground  with  snow  ; 
its  people  include  races  of  Hindu  and  Tatar  type  the  latter  existing  especially 
to  the  north-east ;  its  goats,  yaks,  and  wild  sheep  yield  the  wool  fix>m  which 
the  famous  shawls  of  Kashmir  are  made ;  and  its  rosefields  give  the  finest 
attar.  The  beautiftd  *'  Vale  of  Kashmir  "  within  it  is  an  expansion  of  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Jhilam  river,  and  is  an  oval  plain  about  60  miles  long  and 
10  miles  wide,  within  which  roses  are  cultivated  for  distillation.  Here  also 
is  Srinagar,  the  largest  town  in  the  state.  The  districts  of  Baltistan  and 
Ladak,  between  the  Karakoram  range  and  the  Himalaya,  are  included  in  this 
territory,  their  chief  towns  being  Ishardoh  and  Leh  on  the  upper  Indus. 

24.  The  Chi^  Commissionership  of  the  Central  Provinces,  formed  into  a 
separate  division  of  British  India  as  lately  as  1861,  extends  over  the  northern 
area  of  the  Deccan  plateau  mainly  between  the  upper  Narbada  and  Tapti  and 
the  upper  Mahanadi  and  GodavarL  Alternating  in  hill  and  valley,  wood- 
land and  cultivation,  the  general  aspect  of  this  province  is  gratefrd  to  eyes 
fatigued  by  the  sameness  of  the  dusty  Indian  plains.  Its  capital  town  is  Nag- 
pur,  on  the  stream  called  the  Nag,  a  tributary  of  the  Godavari,  a  large 
trading  place  celebrated  for  its  cloth  fabrics.  A  railway,  following  the  line  of 
the  Puma,  a  tributary  of  the  Tapti,  unites  it  with  the  main  line  between 
Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

25.  Under  the  Governor-General  of  India  are  the  territories  of  (1)  JJmir, 
an  isolated  tract  lying  along  the  Aravali  hills  in  the  midst  of  Rajputana ;  (2) 
Berar,  a  valuable  province  lying  west  of  Nagpur  between  the  Wardha  tribu- 
tary of  the  Godavari  and  the  l^pti,  with  the  town  of  Amraoti  on  the  railway 
between  Bombay  and  Nagpur,  and  the  walled  town  of  Elichpur  ;  (3)  Mysor, 
an  extensive  country  in  the  interior  of  the  southern  apex  of  India,  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Ghats  and  the  Nilgiri  hills,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  elevated  undulating  table-land  watered  by  the  upper  Kaveri,  with 
here  and  there  remarkable  isolated  granite  rock  masses  called  droogs,  generally 
crowned  by  fortresses  ;  Mysor,  the  present  capital  town,  lies  a  short  distance 
south  of  Seringapaiam,  the  former  capital,  famous  for  its  siege  and  capture  by 
the  British  in  1799,  after  which  this  territory  fell  into  our  hands  ;  Bangalor, 
north-east  of  Mysor,  is  the  great  military  station  of  this  territory  ;  (4)  Coorg, 
a  rugged  mountain  district  between  Mysor  and  the  Malabar  coast. 
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26.  ICadras  Presidenoy. — The  Madras  Presidency  leadiee 
from  Qanjam  south  of  Cuttack  and  the  delta  of  the  Mahanadi  to 
the  Malabar  coast,  embracing  the  maritime  plains  round  the  south 
of  the  promontory  of  India. 

The  most  important  native  states  attached  to  it  ai«  those  of  TTUvamkor,  in 
the  extreme  sonth-westi  and  Cochin^  north  of  it,  beneath  the  Ghats.  MadroB 
(400,000),  the  only  laige  dty  of  the  Presidency,  extends  along  the  immediate 
coast  of  the  Gnlf  of  Bengal  for  nine  miles,  and  consists  of  the  European 
quarter,  whish  has  grown  up  round  Fort  St.  George,  built  in  1689  on  the  first 
territory  acquired  by  the  British  in  India,  and  the  *'  pettah  "  or  native  town.  Its 
roadstead  is  good,  but  communication  between  ships  and  the  shore  through  tiie 
heavy  surf  is  generally  difficult,  and  in  the  months  of  November  snd  Decern* 
ber,  when  the  north-east  monsoon  is  at  its  height,  almost  impossible.  The 
other  important  coast  towns  and  trading  places  are: — VvsoffaptUam  and 
MiuuUpcUam,  north  of  Madras;  CuddakfTf  Tranquebart  Negapataem^  and 
Tvticorinf  south  of  it,  on  the  Coromandel  coast  and  Gulf  of  Manaar ;  Tream- 
drumt  Cochinf  CcUicutj  Cananor,  Beypur  (the  terminus  of  the  railway  from 
Madras)  and  Mangalor,  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  VeUar,  a  fortified  town  on 
the  Paiar,  and  on  the  railway  west  of  Madras ;  Ta/i^cr  and  Trichinopoii,  on 
the  Eaveri  river;  Madwra^  remarkable  for  its  pagodas,  and  TinnndU^  in 
the  south,  are  the  important  towns  of  the  interior  of  the  Presidency ;  Arcdt 
on  the  Palar,  west  of  Madias,  is  the  scene  of  Olive's  famous  victory  in  1761. 

27.  Bombay  Fresidenoy. — The  Prendeney  cf  Bombayy  the 
smallest,  reaches  along  the  western  borders  of  India  from  Mysor  to 
Sind/  in  the  plain  of  the  Lower  Indus. 

Its  capital,  Bombay^  (645,000),  on  the  south  comer  of  its  island,  is  by 
far  the  most  important  outlet  of  India,  and  the  great  emporium  of  its  trade 
with  Europe.  From  it  railways  have  been  made  to  bring  to  it  the  traffic  of 
G^jrat  in  the  north,  Calcutta  and  the  great  towns  ot  the  Ganges  valley  in  the 
east,  Nagpur  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Madras  in  the  south-east.  After 
Madras  it  is  the  oldest  British  possession  in  India,  having  been  ceded  to 
Charles  II.  in  1661  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  his  queen,  Catherine  of  PortugaL 

The  other  great  towns  of  the  Presidency  sre  Puna,  south-east  of 
Bombay,  the  former  Mahratta  capital,  and  now  the  great  military  station  of 
the  Deccan,  1800  feet  above  the  sea;  Nasik,  a  sacred  dty  of  the  Hindus, 
north-east  of  the  capital ;  Suratj  on  the  Tapti,  near  its  mouth,  the  site  of  the 
first  English  fiictory  in  the  Mogul  dominions ;  Akn^adabad,  farther  north,  is 
an  ancient  walled  city,  connected  by  rail  with  Bombay ;  Karaehd^  the  great 
port  of  Sind,  almost  at  the  western  extremity  of  India ;  and  ffaidarabadf 
the  walled  capital  of  Sind,  near  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus.  The 
most  important  of  the  many  native  states  attached  to  the  Bombay  Preddency 
are  those  situated  in  Giyrat  and  Eachh  (Cutch),  especially  the  Kathiawar 
group. 

28.  Tributary  Native  State8.-^The  largest  group  of  Native  States 
which  remain  separate  from  the  Presidencies,  but  which  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  agents  appointed  by  the  British  Viceroy,  is  that  of  the  immense 
thinly-peopled  tract  of  RasputanaL,  which  lies  south  c^  the  Paigab,  between 

1  From  the  Indiu  or  Sindhu  =s  "  sea." 

s  The  native  name  is  MamJbai^  from  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Mamba.  The  Portn- 
gaeae  made  of  this  Bom  Bahia  =  good  bay  or  port,  in  reference  to  its  ezoellent  harbour 
aud  anchoiage,  whence  our  name  Bombay 
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Sind  on  the  west  and  Central  India,  indnding  the  Great  Indian  Deeert  and 
the  Aravali  range,  excepting  the  portion  of  it  which  ii  occupied  by  Ajmir. 
This  gronp  compriaes  no  fewer  thw  nineteen  separate  states.  The  most  im- 
portant towns  of  this  region  are  Jaipwr,  a  walled  modem  city  in  the  east,  the 
residence  of  the  British  political  agent ;  Jodhpwr,  the  capital  of  the  largest  of 
the  Bajput  states ;  and  Bikanvrf  in  the  midst  of  the  great  desolate  plain  of 
the  Thar. 

The  separate  states  of  the  Central  India  Agency,  extending  over  the 
plateau  of  Malwa,  between  Riyputana  and  the  Central  ProTinces,  are  also 
exceedingly  numerous.  The  British  agent  for  this  group  resides  at  Indor, 
in  the  Vindhya  mountains.  The  largest  of  them  is  that  of  Ovjoliar,  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  Sindia  fkmily,  in  several  detached  portions  in  the 
yalleys  of  the  Chambol,  Tapti,  and  Narbada.  Its  capital  town  of  the  same 
name,  which  has  one  of  the  most  celebrated  hill  forts  of  India,  was  scaled  by 
the  British  in  1779  and  again  in  1868,  and  is  now  occupied  by  their  troops. 
Ujein,  north  of  Indor  in  the  same  territory,  was  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  the 
Hindus,  and  the  first  meridian  of  their  geographers.  BhopcU,  a  Mohammedan 
state  in  the  Vindhya  range,  is  also  important.  The  Btmdelkhand  gronp  of 
states,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Central  India,  and  the  Bhagalkkand  or 
Bewa  group,  rising  in  the  plateaus  above  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  form  minor 
agencies  of  Central  India. 

Baroda  is  an  important  native  state,  between  the  lower  Narbada  and  the 
liahi  river,  which  enters  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  its  capital  of 
the  same  name,  a  large  and  well-built  city  on  the  northern  railway  from 
Bombay. 

The  native  state  of  ffaidarabad,  more  extensive  than  Great  Britain,  occu- 
pies the  central  area  of  the  Deccan  plateau,  and  is  governed  by  a  potentate 
called  the  Nizam  or  "  Regulator,"  a  title  assumed  by  the  Viceroy  of  the 
Deccan  when  he  made  himself  independent  of  the  Mogul  Empire  on  its  disso- 
lution in  the  early  part  of  last  century.  The  city  of  Haidarabad,  the  Nizam's 
capital,  and  the  seat  of  the  British  Resident,  is  a  finely-placed  fortified  city, 
near  the  centre  of  the  territory.  The  ruins  of  Chlcondo^  containing  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  who  ruled  over  the  Deccan  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  lie  seven  miles  west,  and  the  British  military  cantonments  of  Sikan- 
drabctd  six  miles  north  of  Haidarabad.  Aurangabad,  in  the  north-western 
comer  of  the  territory,  contains  the  palace  of  Aurangzebe,  and  the  mausoleum 
built  by  him  after  the  model  of  the  Tt^  Mahal  of  Agra. 

Manipur  is  a  rugged  mountainous  country  south  of  Assam,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Burmah,  inhabited  by  a  number  of  wild,  warlike  tribes.  The  capital 
town  of  the  same  name  is  on  an  upper  tributary  of  the  Irawadi,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  r^ah  and  of  a  British  political  agent. 

29.  Independent  States. — Most  important  of  the  territories  within  the 
geographical  limits  of  India  which  still  retain  their  independence  of  Britain  is 
the  Himalayan  state  of  Nepal,  which  reaches  along  the  face  of  the  mountains 
firom  where  the  Gogra  tributary  of  the  Ganges  takes  its  rise,  to  Sikkim  in  the  east, 
reaching  down  from  the  snowy  crests  and  passes  into  Tibet  to  the  uninhabited 
jungle  of  the  Terai,  which  separatee  it  from  the  British  provinces.  It  occupies 
a  space  nearly  as  large  as  Ekigland,  but  its  surfiice  of  mountain  and  valley  is 
naturally  characterised  by  the  widest  extremes  in  climate  and  vegetation.  Its 
inhabitants  belong  to  various  races  and  tribes,  and  almost  every  valley  and 
village  is  practically  independent  of  the  others.  In  the  middle  of  last  century, 
however,  the  tribe  of  the  Ghoorkas,  Hinduised  Tatars,  gained  the  ascendency, 
and,  invading  Tibet,  drew  down  on  themselves  a  bu^  Tibetan  army,  after 
which  Nepal  became  a  Chinese  dependency.  The  incursions  on  British 
territory  by  the  Nepalese  gave  occasion  for  the  British  invasion  of  1815, 
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after  which  a  peace  was  ratified  by  which  the  panunonnt  power  of 
Britain  was  recognised,  and  an  English  Resident  was  placed  at  Khaimandu, 
the  capital  Besides  this  Resident,  however,  no  Englishmen  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  country  for  its  exploration,  and  onr  Goyemment  has  little  infin- 
ence  in  the  country.  The  existing  relations  between  Nepal  and  China  are 
obscure,  but  it  is  said  that  an  embassy  is  sent  every  fire  years  with  presents 
to  the  Court  of  Peking. 

Bhutan,  on  the  slope  of  the  Himalaya,  east  of  Sikkim  and  north  of  the 
valley  of  Assam,  is  also  an  almost  unknown  region.  Its  small  Buddhist  popu- 
lation, divided  between  idle  priests  and  wretched  cultivators,  is  under  a  "  Deb 
Rigah  "  or  temporal  sovereign,  and  a  **  Dhurm  Rigah  '*  or  spiritual  ruler.  The 
chief  town  appears  to  be  that  of  JPunakha,  on  a  northern  tributary  of  tiie 
Brahmaputra. 

Even  less  is  known  of  the  wild  tribes  who  occupy  the  Himalayan  slope 
east  of  Bhutan.  The  peoples  of  Assam  are  descendants  of  the  Tatar  people 
who  conquered  that  part  of  India,  and  held  it  against  the  great  Mogul  till  the 
whole  province  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British.  They  are  partly  Hindu, 
partly  Mohammedan,  but  many  wild  indigenous  tribes  stiU  inhabit  the  inac- 
cessible jungle-covered  hills  between  Assam  and  Burmah,  some  of  them  black 
undersized  and  naked  savages,  living  in  huts  constructed  on  scaiTolds  and 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  other  rude  weapons. 

30.  Foreign  Possesaiona. — ^The  towns  and  small  territorial  posseasioEiB 
still  retiuned  by  the  French  in  India  are  with  one  exception  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Gulf  of  BengaL  PondUhiry,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  86  miles  south  of 
Madras,  first  occupied  by  the  French  in  1672,  and  finally  restored  to  them  by 
the  English  in  1815,  is  the  capital  of  their  possessions  in  India.  Chamdra^ 
nagar,  on  the  Hugli,  17  miles  from  Calcutta,  was  also  twice  taken  by  the 
British,  and  restored  in  1816 ;  it  trades  with  Calcutta.  Tanan  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Godavari;  Karihal,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Kaveri,  in  the 
south ;  and  MaM,  the  only  French  settlement  on  the  Malabar  coast,  lies 
north  of  Calicut. 

The  Portuguese  hold  a  large  territory  at  ChOt  in  the  middle  of  the  west 
coast,  which  was  conquered  by  Albuquerque  in  1508  ;  its  old  capital  has 
fallen  to  decay ;  the  newer  one  of  Pa/njim,  or  New  Goa  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Portuguese  Indian  possessions,  and  lies  on  one  of  the  best  natural 
harbours  of  this  side  of  India.  Da/mdmn  lies  south  of  Surat,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  has  a  small  fortified  port  Diu,  also  a  seaport,  is 
on  an  islet  at  the  extoeme  south  of  the  peninsula  of  Gigrat^  and  was  acquired 
in  1515. 

Ceylon.^ 

1.  The  great  pear-shaped  and  mountainons  island  of  Ceylon, 
depending  from  India,  265  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  may 
be  compared  with  Ireland  in  extent.  It  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  Palk  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  but  almost  united 
to  it  between  these  waters  by  the  singular  natural  barrier  called 
Adarn^s  Bridge^  which  only  allows  the  passage  of  ships  by  two 
narrow  channels.' 

1  Native  SimigluAit  andeot  Taj^robanc 
>  The  MohammedaiiB  believe  that  when  Adam  was  driven  out  of  the  panuUse  of 
Ceylon  he  left  it  by  this  chain  of  sandbanks. 

B  The  Pvumlbcm  and  Bmmtwaram  fthannela. 
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The  surface  consists  of  a  low  maritime  belt,  fringed  with  palm-coyered 
islets  and  coastal  lagoons,  encircling  an  interior  table-land,  the  elevation  of 
which  has  given  it  the  climate  and  varied  vegetation  which  make  the  islasnd 
the  most  delightful  of  the  east — **  the  jewel  of  the  eastern  seas."  The  lower 
ranges  present  verdant  slopes ;  luxuriant  forests,  overhung  by  creepers,  cover 
the  higher  hiUs ;  tree<fems  and  gigantic  rhododendrons  next  appear,  and  the 
innermost  peaks  shoot  up  bare  and  rocky  in  fantastic  forms.  Between 
the  peaks  deep  gorges,  opening  to  wider  valleys,  radiate  outward.  The  highest 
summits  are  those  of  PedrotaUaffoUa^  8280  feet,  and  Adam's  Peak,  7420  feet. 

2.  The  north-east  maiuoon  blows  from  November  till  February;  the 
south-west,  fh>m  April  till  September,  with  calms  and  variable  winds  between. 
Both  monsoons  bring  rain,  which  falls  on  that  side  of  the  island  which  faces 
the  wind  for  the  time,  leaving  the  other,  or  leeward  side,  dry.  On  the  one 
side  the  rivers  are  then  flooded,  while  on  the  other  the  tanks  filled  during  the 
last  rains  have  to  be  resorted  to  for  irrigating  the  land,  and  vice  veraA. 
Beyond  this,  a  difference  in  seasons  is  scarcely  noticeable,  the  climate  being  in 
general  very  healthy,  and  the  temperature  remaining  nearly  constant  through- 
out the  year. 

8.  Among  the  rich  and  varied  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  this 
island  the  most  valuable  are  coffee,  introduced  frt>m  Arabia,  and  grown  in  the 
plantations  which  extend  along  the  hill  slopes,  between  1000  and  2500  feet 
above  the  sea ;  einnarrum,  the  bark  of  a  species  of  laurel ;  and  the  eoeoa-iuU 
palm,  which  flourishes  all  round  the  south  and  west  coasts,  yielding  fhiit,  oil, 
and  the  useftil  fibre  called  ''coir."  Tobacco,  indigo,  and  cotton  are  also 
grown  in  all  parts,  and  the  forests  have  many  trees  whose  timber  is  of  great 
▼alue.  The  animals  resemble  those  of  India ;  the  tiger  and  lion  are  absent, 
however,  though  elephants  abound.  The  gems  of  the  islands,  especially 
sapphires,  have  been  celebrated  bam.  time  immemoriaL  A  celebrated  peaii- 
fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  and  the  best  divers  remain 
eighty-seven  seconds  under  water. 

4.  The  people  of  Ceylon,  numbering  about  2}  millions,  consist  of  the 
Singhalese,  the  most  numerous,  the  descendants  of  those  colonists  fh>m  the 
Valley  of  the  Ganges  who  first  settled  on  the  island  about  five  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  delicate  in  limbs  and  features,  false  and  cowardly ;  the 
Tamils,  who  have  come  across  fix>m  the  mainland  of  Southern  India  in  large 
numbers,  and  who  now  form  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  nortii 
of  the  island ;  the  Moormen,  Mohammedans  of  Arab  descent  it  is  believed,  who 
are  met  with  everywhere  as  active  traders ;  and  the  remarkable  tribes  of  the 
VeddcJis,  outcasts,  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  aborigines  of  Ceylon, 
living  in  the  woods  and  remote  parts  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  in  a 
state  of  complete  barbarism,  scarcely  removed  frt>m  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 
Only  4800  British  are  resident  in  Ceylon. 

Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  island.  A  mark  five  feet  long 
in  the  rock  of  Adam's  Peak  is  revered  as  the  sacred  footprint  of  Buddha,  and 
a  piece  of  ivory,  supposed  to  be  his  sacred  tooth,  is  guarded  with  jealous  care, 
and  preserved  in  an  elegant  shrine  at  Kandy. 

6.  Ceylon  (which  fell  under  our  rule  in  1815)  is  a  British  colony  under  a 
Qovemor,  who  is  independent  of  the  Viceroy  of  India.  Its  trade  is  mainly 
carried  on  with  Britain  and  with  India,  exporting  coffee,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and 
cinnamon,  and  receiving  manufactured  goods.  Colombo  (100,240)  ^  on  the 
west  coast,  is  the  well-fortified  capital  and  seat  of  government,  and  by  far  the 
largest  town.  It  has  a  large  share  of  the  commerce,  though  its  port  is  small, 
and  large  vessels  must  lie  off  in  the  roads.    Kandy  (the  "  hill "),  the  former 

1  Properly  Commba  =  "  the  harbour." 
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capital,  is  higb  in  the  moontainons  interior  of  the  islancL  Trineamali  is  the 
chief  port  of  the  north-east  coast,  and  has  a  fine  landlocked  harbour ;  bsi 
the  secure  port  of  Oalle,  or  Point  de  Qalle,  at  the  sonth-west  extremity  of  the 
island,  has  become  of  very  great  importance  as  the  central  station  and  d^ot 
of  the  great  lines  of  steam  communication  in  connection  with  the  Baez  Canal* 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia. 

6.  The  Laccadive  Idand*}^  the  higher  peaks  of  coral  atolls, 
form  a  cluster  about  150  miles  o£f  the  Malabar  coast,  are  inhabited 
by  a  people  of  Arab  origin  called  "^  Moplays /'  and  are  tributary  to 
Madras.  The  Maldive  *  coral  chain,  south  of  the  former,  extends  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles.  Its  palm-covered  islets  are  partly 
inhabited  also  by  Mohammedans,  whose  sultan  pays  tribute  to  the 
Qovemor  of  Ceylon.  Fishing  for  the  "  cowrie  "  shells,  which  circu- 
late as  money  in  many  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  Africa,  gives  employment  to  the  islanders.  The  Chagos  Arckir 
pelagoj  south  of  the  equator,  a  continuation  of  this  chain,  belongs  to 
Britain,  but  is  considered  as  a  dependency  of  the  Mauritius. 

FARTHER  INDIA. 

1.  The  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Asia,  extending  south  from 
China  and  Assam,  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  China  Sea, 
occupies  a  space  nearly  ten  times  as  large  as  our  island  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  formed  by  long  ranges  reaching  south  from  the  great 
table-lands  of  Central  Asia,  the  broad  valleys  between  which  are 
watered  by  its  four  great  rivers,  the  Irawadi,  the  Salwen,  the 
Menam,  and  Me-khong ;  almost  the  whole  of  it  lies  within  the 
tropical  zone,  and  in  its  hot  moist  climate  vegetation  flourishes 
widi  extraordinary  luxuriance.  Its  peoples,  excepting  the  Malays 
of  the  long  southern  peninsula,  belong  to  the  Mongolian  family,  and 
their  languages  have  much  in  common  with  those  of  China  and 
Tibet  Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  peninsula 
except  among  the  Malays,  who  are  chiefly  Mohammedans.  The 
despotic  empires  and  kingdoms  between  which  the  greater  part  of 
Farther  India  is  divided  are  still  far  beneath  the  empire  of  China 
in  civilisation,  and  include  within  their  limits  many  tribes  scarcely 
removed  from  complete  barbarism. 

We  shall  take  up  their  description  in  the  order  given  in  the  note.' 

I  Lakam  Divha,  or  hundred  thotuand  islands. 

s  Mai  =  a  thousand ;  thousand  isles ;  or  from  Malaya-Divha  =  the  islands  of  lialaya- 

▼ari,  or  Malabar.  Area.  Population. 

S  Britiah  Bumian  provincefl  88,656  2,747,160 

Burman  Empire 190.500  4,000,000 

Biam 800,000  5,750,000 

Annam 198,060  21,000,000 

F^nch  Cochin  China         ....  21,700  1,600.000 

Cambodia 82.400  890,000 

Independent  Malacca  States     .               .  81,500  209,000 

British  StraiU  Settlemento       .       .        .         1,445  808,100 


t 


Farther  India        .        .       .      878.151  86,504.250 
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Britibh  Burmah. 

2.  The  conqnest  of  the  eaatern  coast>laxidB  of  the  Onlf  of  B^igal  by  the 
British  in  the  Burman  wars  of  1826  and  1852  has  already  been  noticed.^ 
The  northern  division  of  British  Bnrmah,  called  Arakan,  occupies  the  nar- 
row slope  between  the  crest  of  the  Yoma  moutUainSj  which  shnt  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Irawadi,  and  the  low  coast  of  the  6nlf  of  Bengal,  which  is 
broken  by  many  creeks,  and  fringed  by  islands,  the  chief  of  which  are  those 
of  Bamri  and  Cheduba.  Mnch  of  the  low  connta^  is  still  covered  with  jnngle, 
and  the  climate  there  is  imhealthy ;  but  the  ordinary  products  of  India  are 
grown  in  abundance,  and  large  parts  of  the  marshy  land  are  specially  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  whidi  is  the  staple  export  of  the  province.  Its 
people  are  partly  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  partly  the  aboriginal  Burmese 
trilM  called  the  Mags.  Arakaai^  the  old  capital,  lies  fifty  miles  from  the  sea 
on  the  north.  Akyah^  on  one  of  the  coast  islands,  is  the  most  important  town 
and  seaport  of  the  division. 

8.  The  central  division  of  Pegv^  formerly  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
province  of  the  Burman  empire^  was  annexed  after  the  war  of  1852.  It  lies 
on  each  side  of  the  lower  Iiawadi,  and  comprises  the  vast  delta  of  the  river, 
which  covers  a  space  of  about  ten  thousand  square  miles,  with  its  network 
of  snudl  channelL  Rice  is  the  great  product  of  this  alluvial  region.  The 
higher  grounds  round  it  have  the  finest  teak  forests  in  the  world,  which  give 
the  most  valuable  shipbuilding  timber  of  the  Indies.  Pegu^  the  old  capital  of 
the  province,  lies  inland,  but  Rangoon  (98,800),  on  an  eastern  branch  of  the 
delta  of  the  Irawadi,  is  by  far  the  largest  town  and  trading  port  of  the  province. 
Promt  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  in  the  interior,  and  Bauein,  on  a 
western  tomch  of  the  delta,  are  also  important  places.  The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Burmese,  but  a  strange  tribe  caUed  the  Karens,  who  have  a 
tradition  of  their  migration  from  tu  north,  live  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  north- 
east of  Pegu. 

4.  The  southern  division  of  British  Burmah  is  that  of  Tenasaerint,  which 
includes  the  province  of  Martaban.  It  extends  along  the  forest-covered 
western  slope  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  frt)m  the  lower 
Salwen  river  to  the  Isthmus  of  Krah.  Its  coasts,  unlike  those  of  Arakan,  are 
bold  and  rocky  and  fringed  with  islands.  The  interior  is  a  wilderness  of 
thickly  wooded  hills  with  long  valleys  running  north  and  south  between  the 
paisllel  ranges,  in  which  wild  animals,  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  tiger, 
especially,  are  very  abundant ;  coal  and  iron  seem  to  be  widely  spread  throu^ 
the  country.  The  chief  town  and  seaport  is  that  of  MatUmain,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Salwen,  from  which  great  quantities  of  teak  timber  are  sent  out ;  opposite 
it  is  the  smaller  town  of  Martaban,  the  first  place  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  in  1852,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  wide  gulf  between  Tenasserim 
and  PegUi  Amherst,  a  little  farther  south,  is  also  a  timber  port  Tavoy  and 
Merffui,  the  latter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tenasserim  river,  towards  the  south  of 
the  division,  are  the  other  considerable  trading  towns.  The  innumerable  islets 
of  the  Mei^  archipelago  off  the  coast  are  famed  for  their  edible  birds'  nests, 
which  form  a  great  artidle  of  commerce. 

Over  all  the  coasts  of  British  Burmah  the  wet  season  (May  to  October) 
brought  by  the  south-west  monsoon,  alternates  with  the  dry  season,  or  that 
during  which  the  north-east  wind  blows. 

1  See  p.  82. 
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5.  The  Empire  of  Burmah  is  now  confined  to  the  north-western 
interior  area  of  the  peninsula,  and  borders  northward  on  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yunnan  and  the  Patkoi  range,  which  separates  it  from 
Assam  ;  from  Arakan,  on  the  western  seaboard,  it  is  separated  hj 
the  Yoma  range  ;  and  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Briti^ 
province  of  Pegu  and  hj  the  kingdom  of  Siam.  It  thus  includes  all 
the  central  and  upper  basin  of  the  river  Irawadi,  and  it  is  along 
the  valley  of  that  river  that  the  greater  part  of  the  population  and 
the  most  settled  portion  of  the  state  extend.  Eastward,  Bnimah 
embraces  the  central  portion  of  the  corresponding  valley  of  the 
Salwen  ;  and  a  semi-independent  region,  occupied  by  a  number  of 
tribes  called  the  Buimese  Shans,  extends  still  tarther  eastward 
across  the  upper  valley  of  the  Me-khong  river.  In  area  the  Buiman 
territory  is  more  than  twice  as  laige  as  Great  Britain. 

6.  Climate  and  Products. — In  general  the  oountry  rises  gradually  from 
the  lowlands  of  its  wide  yalleys  in  the  south  np  to  a  wild  mountain  region  in 
the  north.  In  the  beginning  of  May  the  heat  in  southern  Burmah  exceeds 
100**  Fahr. ;  in  the  latter  part  of  that  month  the  south-west  monsoon  sets  in, 
bringing  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  till  September,  and  during  which  the 
temperature  averages  about  82"  Fahr.  Along  the  yalleys,  rice,  the  chief  crop, 
with  maize,  wheat,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo  are  cultivated  :  elW" 
where  the  forests  are  rich  in  all  kinds  of  timber,  especially  the  valuable  teak. 
Burmah  has  also  great  mineral  wealth  :  alluvial  gold  in  the  rivers,  silver  in  the 
mountains  of  the  east,  much  coal  and  iron,  copper  and  lead,  petroleum,  amber 
and  jade,  sapphires,  and  other  precious  stones.  The  elephant  abounds  in  all 
the  forests,  as  well  as  the  rhinoceros,  tiger,  leopard,  and  wild  pig.  Bomeetic 
animals  are  the  ox,  bufialo,  and  horse ;  white  elephants  are  pampered  as  the 
insignia  of  royalty. 

7.  People. — The  Burmans  proper  of  the  Irawadi  valley  are  well  propor- 
tioned and  active  i>eople,  though  of  small  stature,  light  brown  in  colour,  with 
straight  black  hair,  which  they  bind  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head.  In 
knowledge  and  industry  they  are  lower  than  the  Hindus  or  the  Chinese. 
Society  is  divided  among  them  into  seven  classes — ^the  royal  family,  public 
officers,  priests,  merchants,  cultivators,  and  the  outcasts,  who  are  generally 
condemned  criminals.  The  government  is  a  pure  despotism,  the  life  and  pro- 
perty of  every  subject  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign.  With  the  Bur- 
mans,  the  Telaings  or  Moans,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Peguans,  have  become 
incorporated ;  but  wild  Ehyefis  and  other  tribes  live  in  the  western  mountain 
border.  The  Shanst  a  peaceful  and  industrious  race,  are  probably  the  most 
numerous  of  the  peoples  of  Farther  India ;  according  to  their  own  traditions^ 
they  are  the  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  once  powerful  Shan  empire,  which 
had  its  chief  seat  in  southern  Yunnan  ;  this  great  empire  is  now  represented 
by  the  one  independent  state  of  Siam,  all  the  other  divisions  or  petty  states 
into  which  it  has  fallen  are  tributary  either  to  China,  Burmah,  Annam,  or  Siam, 
according  as  they  lie  nearest  those  countries.  The  language  of  the  Shana 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Siam,  with  variations  only  in  dialect  Some  parts 
of  the  mountains  reaching  south  into  the  country  of  the  Burmese  Shans  are 
still  occupied  by  wild  tribes,  who  are  looked  upon  as  the  aborigines  of 
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tbk  region,  who  haye  been  gradually  driven  to  these  less  accessible  districts. 
Such  are  the  Lnos^  described  as  a  small,  ill-formed,  ngly  i>eople,  with  flat  noses 
and  low  brows,  who  keep  all  strangers  ont  of  their  fastnesses. 

The  religion  of  Bormah  and  of  tiie  Shan  states  is  Bnddhism,  which  has  been 
preserved  here  in  its  greatest  strictness  of  observance.  Temples,  pagodas,  and 
monasteries  are  in  great  numbers  thronghont  the  land. 

8.  Trade. — Since  the  loss  of  the  richest  maritime  provinces  to  Britain,  the 
trade  of  Bormah  is  inconsiderable ;  the  chief  trade  route  of  the  country  is 
naturally  the  river  Irawadi,  which  is  now  regularly  navigated  by  a  British 
steam  flotilla  company.  At  the  head  of  its  navigation  is  the  town  of  BamOf 
at  which  three  overland  caravan  routes  from  Tunnan  oonveige,  and  which  is 
consequently  an  important  mart  of  exchange ;  the  journey  over  these  difficult 
mountain  routes,  however,  requires  six  weeks. 

9.  ToimB. — The  banks  of  the  Irawadi  in  Burmah  proper  are  dotted  with 
towns ;  at  the  great  bend  of  the  river,  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  there  is  a 
cluster  of  cities,  several  in  ruins,  which  have  at  various  times  been  the  capitals 
of  the  empire.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  Ava,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  kingdom 
after  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  Amarapurct,  which  was  the  capital  before 
1819;  when  Ava,  which  had  again  been  made  capital,  was  destroyed  by  earth- 
quake in  18S9,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  MiUshobo,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river ;  finally,  MaTtdalayj  north  of  Amarapura,  became  the 
capital  city,  and  thither  was  transferred  the  imperial  residence,  with  its  manifold 
roof  and  sacred  hti^  or  umbrella,  at  the  top  of  all.  This  town  has  an  enclosing 
wall  and  ditch,  beyond  which  extend  regularly  planned  suburbs ;  it  glitters  with 
gilded  pagodas.  Lower  down  the  Irawadi,  on  its  left  bank,  lie  tiie  ruins  of 
JPoffcm,  which  was  the  capital  from  the  ninth  till  the  thirteenth  century, 
remarkable  for  its  architectural  remains,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  Bnrman 
proverb,  **  numberless  as  the  temples  of  Pagan.'' 

1.  The  central  r^on  of  Farther  India  is  occupied  hj  the 
interesting  Kingdom  of  £iiam,  which  extends  northward  to  an  uncer- 
tain limit  with  Burmah  in  the  country  of  the  Shans,  and  southward, 
round  the  shores  of  its  gulf,  to  include  the  greater  part  of  the  long 
Malay  peninsula.  Westwards  its  limits  are  conterminous  along  the 
hills  with  those  of  the  British  Burman  provinces,  and  eastward  the 
Siamese  territory  reaches  to  the  hills  of  inner  Annam.  The  extent 
of  the  country  is  at  least  three  and  a  half  times  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

2.  The  most  important  district  by  fur  is  the  wide  valley  of  the  Menam 
river,  which  has  been  called  the  "  Nile  of  Siam,"  since  it  overflows  its  banks 
from  June  till  November,  and  since  the  success  or  failure  of  the  great  rice 
crop  along  its  banks  depends  on  the  regularity  and  amount  of  the  fertilising 
overflow.  This  is  also  the  great  highway  of  the  country,  and  round  it  are 
the  most  settled  and  advanced  districts  of  Siam.  The  extensive  north-eastern 
region  in  the  central  basin  of  the  Me-khong  river  is  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Laos 
of  the  same  family  as  the  Shans  of  Burmah,  darker  in  complexion  than  the 
Siamese  proper,  and  slender  in  figure,  and  generally  dependent  on  hunting  for 

1  Native  Thai  or  Mtumg-ihai^  the  kiogdom  of  the  free,  or  Si-yang.    Our  name  Siam 
is  said  to  be  from  the  Malay  Sajam  =  "the  brown  people." 
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their  gobsistence.  These  Laotian  tribes  or  little  prindpalitieB  aend  tribute  to 
the  capital  city  of  Bangkok,  in  8iam  proper,  every  three  years,  bat  are  other- 
wise  left  under  their  own  patriarchal  rulers.  The  portion  of  the  aooth-weatflni 
peninanla  which  is  embraoi9d  within  the  kingdom  of  Siam  ia  also  very  loosely 
oonneoted  with  its  government :  the  Sultans  of  the  Malayan  states  (Patani, 
Qnedah,  EalAntan,  and  Tringann)  pay  only  a  nominal  triennial  tribute,  swnding 
a  golden  or  silver  tree  or  flower  as  an  emblem  of  their  dependence. 

8.  Clinutte. — The  tropical  climate  of  Siam  is  divided  into  the  hotter  wet 
mason,  while  the  south-west  wind  is  blowin^^  and  the  cooler  dry,  during  the 
northerly  monsoon.  Laige  areaa  of  the  land  are  covered  with  dense  forests^ 
which  yield  teak  and  the  perfumed  eagle  wood  in  abundance.  Here,  as  in 
Burmah,  the  white  elephant  is  an  object  of  veneration.  The  mineral  treasurea 
of  the  country  are  very  great  both  in  metals  and  gems ;  rice,  however,  is  tli€ 
great  product  and  export  of  Siam. 

4.  People. — The  Siamese  proper  fonn  about  a  third  of  the  populatkm  of 
the  kingdom  within  its  nominal  limits ;  they  are  well-proportioned  people^ 
shorter  generally  than  the  Chinese,  but  taller  than  the  Malays,  with  olive- 
oolonred  skin  and  black  hair,  which  they  shave  so  as  to  leave  a  tuft  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  supposed  to  resemble  the  lotus  flower,  which  is  a  sacred  object  to 
all  Buddhists.  The  Laos  form  another  third ;  and  the  Chinese  and  Malays 
divide  the  remaining  numbers  nearly  between  theuL  All  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  for  the  Siamese  are  idle  and  lacking 
in  enterprise ;  the  slight,  dark,  well-formed  Malays  of  the  peninsula  are  in 
part  civilised  and  settled  agriculturists,  part  "  men  of  the  sea,"  sea  gyp8les» 
or  pirates,  scouring  the  coasts  in  their  armed  prahus. 

5.  Gk>T6miiient. — A  number  of  classes  are  recognised  in  Siamese  society, 
from  the  nobles  and  soldiers  downward  to  the  slaves.^  The  political  power 
rests  with  the  first-named  class,  and  the  highest  authority  is  vested  in  two 
kings,  one  paramount,  who  is  regarded  with  most  reverential  awe,  and  the 
second  subordinate.  The  royalty  is  hereditary,  but  does  not  necessarily  pass 
to  the  eldest  son.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  country  is  divided  into 
forty-one  provinces,  each  under  a  governor. 

6.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Buddhism,  and  the  pagodas  in  their  strange 
forms  with  their  manifold  rooiJB  are  the  prominent  buildings  in  aU  the  towns. 
There  is  comparatively  little  industry  in  the  country,  mainly  owing  to  the 
existing  serfdom,  unwilling  labour  being  forced  i^m  the  lower  classqp  during  a 
certain  period  of  every  year  by  the  higher  nobles  or  owners  of  the  land  ;  and 
neatly  tiie  whole  of  trade,  as  we  have  noticed,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 
About  the  court,  however,  considerable  literary  activity  prevails;  an  almanack 
is  issued  annually,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Siamese  that  their  late  king  was  master  of  Sanscrit,  of  English,  Latin,  and 
French,  and  an  excellent  astronomer. 

7.  Chief  Towns. — ^The  capital  and  metropolis  of  Siam,  and  the  centre  of  its 
trade,  is  the  dty  of  Bangkok,  which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Menam,  about 
^0  niiles  above  its  mouth.  Here  are  the  royal  palaces,  with  hundreds  of 
pagodas,  surrounded  by  bamboo  houses  built  on  piles ;  all  the  river  also  is 
covered  with  floating  boathouses.  The  former  capital,  named  AytUhia,  la^ 
about  45  miles  farther  up  the  river ;  it  was  founded  in  1850,  which  date  mariu 
the  beginning  of  authentic  Siamese  history,  and  was  destroyed  in  a  war  with 
BurmiSi  in  1766.  Shan-ta^bun,  on  the  west  of  the  gulf  of  Siam,  south-east  of 
the  capital,  is  a  trading  town. 

1  Gallad  Kha,  in  contrast  to  the  ThoA  or  free  men.  Theae  are  either  priaonera  of 
war,  debtors  who  are  working  out  their  owinga,  or  the  very  poor,  who  have  aold  them- 
aelvea  for  a  livelihood. 
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In  the  tributary  regions  of  the  Lace  the  most  important  centre  of  popula- 
tion appears  to  be  the  tovm  of  Zttang  Phrabang,  on  the  central  Me-khong,  the 
capital  of  the  most  northerly  of  these  principalities.  In  the  Malay  peninsula, 
Sungom,  near  the  centre  of  its  east  coast,  south  of  the  coast  island  of  Tanta- 
lam,  is  a  place  of  considerable  traffic  Quedah,  on  the  west  coast,  Patanif 
Kaldntan,  and  Tringanu,  on  the  east,  are  the  capitals  of  the  Malay  states  which 
were  subjected  in  1821. 

ANNAM. 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Annam,^  reaching  over  more  than  twice  the 
extent  of  Great  Britain,  includes  the  two  main  divisions  of  Tong- 
King^  the  wide  alluyial  basin  of  the  Song-Ea  river  next  to  China,  and 
Upper  Cochin  Ghinay  consisting  of  the  narrow  eastern  maritime  slope 
of  the  peninsnla  of  Farther  India  to  the  China  Sea,  as  well  as  a 
portion  of  the  little  known  interior  country  behind  the  mountains 
towards  Cambodia. 

2.  Northern  Tong-King  is  mountainous  and  inhabited  by  various  hill  tribes, 
among  whom  are  the  KhaSt  who  are  said  to  be  the  aboriginal  people,  and  who 
are  lighter  in  colour  and  of  bigger  build  than  the  yellow  brown  Annamese,  who 
are  generally  small  and  spare  in  stature,  with  mongol  typ^  of  feature  and  long 
brown  hair.  The  Song-Ea  fertilises  a  large  area  of  the  centre,  and  the  marshy 
coast-lands  south  of  its  mouth  give  large  quantities  of  rice.  The  fisheries  of 
these  coasts  are  very  extensive,  supplying  not  only  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  people,  but  those  of  southern  CHiina  also.  This  division  of  Annam  has 
a  climate  resembling  that  of  China  in  its  extremes  of  oppressive  summer  heat 
and  severe  winter  cold.  Fearful  typhoons  occasionally  bring  great  destruction, 
especially  to  the  fishing  population.  A  wall  marks  the  boundary  of  Ck)chin 
China. 

8.  The  naiTOw  maritime  division  of  Upper  Cochin  China  has  a  good  and 
pleasant  climate  separated  into  the  dry  and  wet  seasons,  the  former  occurring  with 
the  south-west  monsoon,  which  brings  rain  to  the  interior  country  behind  the 
mountains,  the  latter  with  the  north-east  monsoon,  cairying  with  it  the  vapours 
of  the  China  Sea.  Besides  Ceylon  this  is  the  only  important  cinnamon  yield- 
ing country,  and  this  spice  forms  the  chief  article  in  the  tribute  sent  to  China. 
A  small  teiritoryin  the  south  of  Annam,  called  Tsian-po  or  Champa,  is  inhabited 
by  a  people  who  resemble  the  Malays  rather  than  the  Annamese ;  its  great  pro- 
duct is  the  eagle- wood,'  which  diffuses  a  very  pleasant  odour  in  burning,  and 
which  18  accordingly  in  request  in  all  the  temples  of  eastern  Asia.  Besides  these 
divisions,  Annam  embraces  also  a  wide  district  behind  the  mountains,  westward 
towards  Cambodia,  the  forests  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  almost  independent 
barbarous  tribes  called  the  Mol  or  Lot,  who  are  apparently  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  Champas,  and  are  supposed  to  be  aboriginal 

4.  Previous  to  the  Mongol  occupation  of  China  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
Annam,  or  the  southern  country,  formed  part  of  that  empire,  and  its  ruler 
stiQ  acknowledges  the  Emperor  of  China  as  his  superior,  though  his  vassalage 
is  only  nominal.  The  government  is  a  hereditary  military  despotism,  seven 
mandariufl  of  the  first  rank  forming  the  supreme  administrative  body ;  mandarins 
of  the  second  rank  act  as  viceroys  of  Tong-Eing  and  Cambodian  Annam,  and 

I  Or  iii»-MH»  as  the  southerB  eoantry.  >  =  "  The  Boyal  City  of  the  East" 

s  Or  Aloes-wood. 
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each  of  the  provinces  into  'which  the  country  is  divided  is  under  a  military 
governor.  Every  man  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  years  is  liaUe  to 
military  service.  Confacianism  and  Buddhism  are  widespread,  bnt  the  belief 
in  various  patron  saints  appears  to  be  the  popular  superstition.  Christianity, 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  in  the  seventeenth  century,  has  also  taken 
root.  Though  the  language  differs  entirely  from  that  of  China,  the  Chineae 
characters  are  employed. 

5.  The  country  appears  to  be  deficient  in  arts  and  manuiactnresi,  bat  as 
shipbuilders  the  Annamese  excel.  A  considerable  trade  is  maintained  with 
Chhia ;  but  this  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  resident  Chinese  traders,  though  the 
king  of  Annam  himself  is  said  to  be  the  chief  merchant ;  rice,  sugar,  raw  sOk, 
dnnamon,  cardamoms,  betelnuts,  ivory,  and  gums,  are  the  largest  exports.  Hue^ 
the  capital  city,  lies  near  the  middle  of  the  coast  of  Cochin  China,  and  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  French  engineers,  to  whose  aid.  the  former  sovereagn 
mainly  owed  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  this  oentory. 
Hanoi  or  Kesho  the  chief  town  of  Tong-Eing  lies  on  &e  Song-Ea  river  about 
100  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  is  a  busy  tnu^ng  place.  By  a  treaty  concluded 
with  France  in  March  1874,  the  river  Song-Ea  and  the  town  of  Eeeho  were 
opened  to  the  trade  of  the  world.  It  is  anticipated  that  an  important 
trade  route  may  be  opened  along  the  Song-Ea  river  to  Yunnan  and  southern 
China. 

LOWER  COCHIN  CHINA. 

1.  The  support  given  to  the  ruler  of  Annam  by  Louis  XVI.  in 
the  latter  part  of  last  century  was  to  be  repaid  by  a  cession  of 
territory  to  France,  but  the  troubles  which  followed  his  aoquisitioii 
of  Tong-Eong,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Cambodia  on  the  souUi,  pre- 
vented the  fulfilment  of  this  scheme.  His  successors  from  1819 
onward  persecuted  the  French  missionaries,  and  thus  gave  occasion 
for  a  French  expedition  against  Annam  in  1857.  After  Saigon,  the 
chief  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Me-khong  river,  had  been  blockaded  for 
two  years,  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1863,  by  which  the  provinces 
of  Lower  Cochin  China  ^  were  ceded  to  France.  In  1867  three 
western  provinces  voluntarily  submitted  to  French  authority. 

2.  The  French  possession  is  a  wide  plain  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
great  delta  of  the  Me-khong  (short  for  Menam-Khong),  and  cut  through  by  its 
innumerable  channels.  Its  excessive  moisture,  combined  with  the  great  best, 
brings  about  wonderful  fertility  in  vegetation  and  in  animal  and  insect  lifei, 
but  at  the  same  time  makes  the  country  extremely  unhealthy,  lliree  belts 
are  recognised;  first  the  mangrove-covered  swampe  next  the  sea;  then  a 
reed-covered  and  marshy  plain,  and  lastly  a  somewhat  higher  fbrest-oovered 
zone.  The  variety  of  produce  is  very  great;  rice  is  produced  in  enonnona 
quantity,  with  cotton,  tobacco,  ground  nuts  (arachis),  sugar  cane^  maize,  indigo^ 
teak,  and  many  other  fine  timber  woods,  gums  and  frsnU  ;  yet  the  spices  of  the 
islands  are  not  found  here. 

8.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Annamese ;  but  Chinese,  Cambodians,  end 
Malays  are  largely  intermixed ;  the  Europeans  are  only  a  few  hundreds  in 
number.  The  country  is  divided  into  six  provinces  whidi  are  subdivided  into 
prefectures  and  cantons.    Saigon,  the  capital,  near  the  site  of  a  former  exteosrre 

1  Nam-ky  =  the  southern  district. 
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ChineBe  settlement,  u  situated  centrally  on  one  of  the  smaller  nayigable  branches 
of  the  Me-khong  delta,  about  40  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  modem  town  with 
nmnerona  European  buildings,  including  a  citadel  and  marine  storehouses. 
Mytho,  BifCnhoa,  and  Vtnhhng,  also  on  a  branch  of  the  delta,  are  rather  great 
bastioned  citadels  on  the  marshes,  than  towns  in  the  ordinary  sense.  The 
tweWe  islets  of  the  Pulo  Condor  group,  about  80  miles  south-east  of  the  delta 
in  the  China  Sea,  alao  belong  to  France. 

CAMBODIA.* 

I.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  French  occupation  of  Lower 
Cochin  China  was  the  release  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  once 
great  kingdom  of  Cambodia  from  its  dependence  on  Annam  and 
Siam,  and  its  formation  into  separate  kingdoms  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France.  It  lies  between  Siam,  Annam,  and  French  Cochin 
China,  on  three  inland  sides,  the  south  or  south-western  side  extend- 
ing to  the  Gulf  of  Siam  ;  and  it  occupies  a  space  somewhat  larger 
than  Ireland. 

2.  All  the  eastern  portion  of  it  is  an  alluyial  plain  through  which  the 
great  Me-khong  river  takes  its  way,  overflowing  its  banks  during  the  five 
rainy  months  of  the  year,  brought  by  the  southerly  monsoon.  From  the 
abundance  of  its  rice  supply  this  used  to  be  considered  the  great  granary  of 
Annam.  Westward  the  country  rises  somewhat  higher  and  is  densdy  forest- 
covered  ;  from  this  direction  the  Me-khong  is  joined  by  the  overflow  of  the 
TaUSap  or  Bien-hoa  lake,  an  expanse  upwaida  of  one  hundred  miles  in  length, 
which  lies  partly  in  Siam  partly  in  Cambodia,  and  along  the  shores  of  which 
many  funilies  settle  in  the  dry  season  to  take  the  fish  with  which  it  aboxmds. 

8.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Cambodia  were  the  J/iol  and  JjO,  whom  we 
have  noticed  as  occurring  in  a  part  of  Annam^  g  branch  of  the  Champas,  and  who 
appear  to  be  related  both  to  the  Malays  and  the  peoples  of  southern  India. 
The  population,  however,  is  now  a  very  mixed  one  of  representatives  of  all  the 
surrounding  countries.  Udong,  the  present  capital,  lies  near  the  centre  of  the 
country,  and  is  a  walled  town ;  Panom-peng,  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  ftt>m 
the  Tale  Sap  with  the  Me-khong,  is  the  great  market  of  Cambodia,  and  ia  in- 
habited chiefly  by  Chinese,  whose  boats  line  the  river  banks,  and  who  carry  on 
an  extensive  traffic.  This  meeting-point  of  the  river  highways  is  also  connected 
by  canal  with  the  only  port  of  CambodiE^  that  of  KampuL 

MALACCA.* 

1.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Malaj  Peninsula,  excepting  the 
British  possessions,  which  we  shall  afterwards  notice,  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  Malays,  who  have  here  occupied  the  maritime  districts, 
driving  the  aboriginal  tribes  into  the  interior. 

This  independent  region,  occupying  a  space  about  as  large  as  Ireland,  is  a 
land  of  green  forest  and  jungle,  full  of  wild  animals,  such  as  elephants,  tapirs, 
tigers,  and  large  apes,  crocodiles,  and  snakes ;  its  climate  is  one  of  excessive 

1  This  appears  to  be  the  Malay  name :  the  native  one  is  Snk-KTmer. 
s  Probably  from  MaJuk-JankaszQnaA  Island. 
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moigture,  for  the  raiiiB  are  carried  over  it  by  both  monBOon  winds,  from  tbe 
China  Sea  on  the  north-east,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  sonth-weet. 
Fine  timber  and  canes,  sago,  peppers,  and  gntta-percha  are  among  its  rich 
vegetable  products,  and  its  mineral  wealth  is  so  great  that  the  name  Ophir  was 
given  to  one  of  its  eastern  mountains  by  the  early  European  settlers.  The 
most  important  of  the  Malay  states  in  this  region  are  those  of  Perak  and 
ScUangore  on  the  western  slope  of  the  peninsula,  and  of  Pcihang  and  Jokarc 
on  the  side  next  the  China  Sea,  each  under  its  native  sultan.  The  Ma]A3rB» 
whose  characteristics  we  have  previously  described,  seem  to  have  ovemm  these 
regions  after  the  twelfth  century,  arriving  hither  by  way  of  Sumatra.  They 
were  converted  to  Mohammedanism  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  are  not 
strict  in  its  observance,  though  Arabic  is  thefar  sacred  language.  The  black 
tribes  whom  they  have  pressed  into  the  interior  forests  are  called  by  them 
orang-vtauy  '*  men  of  the  woods,"  or  orang-bukUf  meaning  mountaineers. 

BRITISH  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

2.  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  the  strip  of  the  east  coast  of 
the  Malay  peninsula  opposite  it,  called  WelleaUy  prom/nee^  form  the  moat 
northerly  of  the  "  Straits  Settlements,"  or  the  British  possessions  on  the  great 
hiighway  of  trade  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  seas  of  China.  "Hie  idand 
was  taken  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1785  from  the  Sultan  of  Qnedah. 
The  mainland  province  was  acquired  in  1800.  The  province  derives  ita  nama 
from  the  fine  betel  nut  or  Penang  palm ;  and  both  districts  are  ezceedii^y 
productive  in  timber  and  spices,  as  well  as  in  cultivated  sugar  and  indigo. 
The  population  is  chiefly  Malay  and  Chinese,  the  diief  European  settlement 
being  that  of  Charge  Ttnmif  on  the  west  coast  of  Penang  Island. 

8.  Dindiog^  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  west  coast  between  Penang  and 
Malacca,  together  with  the  adjacent  islands  of  Pancore,  has  recently  been 
ceded  to  Great  Britain ;  the  area  of  this  new  acquisition  may  be  compared 
with  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  are  a  few  Ashing  villages  along  the  coast^  bat  it 
has  hitherto  been  chiefly  used  as  a  pirates'  haunt. 

4.  MalcteeOf  on  the  narrower  part  of  the  stnit,  a  territory  about  aa  large 
as  Berkshire,  was  ceded  to  Britain  by  the  Dutch  in  1826.  It  exports  lai^ge 
quantities  of  tapioca  (manioc  or  cassava  starch)  and  sago,  and  has  Suable  tjii 
mines.  Its  chief  town  and  port  of  the  same  name  dates  back  from  the  time 
of  Albuquerque  (1509),  but  its  former  commercial  importance  has  greatly 
declined. 

5.  Singapore  Islandt^  named  from  its  "city  of  the  lion"  at  the  soutfaem 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  was  bought  from  the  Malay  sultan  of  Johoie  in 
1819,  and  has  become  the  great  depdt  of  British  trade  in  the  south  China  seaa. 
The  city  is  well  laid  out  and  divided  into  European,  Chinese,  and  Malay- 
quarters,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 

EAST  INDIA  ISLANDa* 

1.  The  islands  which  form  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  stietcli 
round  in  a  wide  curve  enclosing  the  China  Sea,  from  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  to  the  Channel  of  Fonnosa.     Besides  the  larger  Sunda 

I  Native,  Ujimff  Tcmno,  or  Land's  Bad. 

Arse  in  s^aan  nyea  PopalirtioB. 

s  Sunda  Islands  and  Moluccas C7S,600  ST.OOO.OM 

Philippines  and  Bala  Islands 114,000  7,M0^OM 
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Islands — Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo  (itself  nearly  as  large  as  Britain 
and  France  together),  Celebes,  Mindanao,  and  Luzon  in  the  Philip- 
pine group — there  are  countless  smaller  islands  grouped  round  these, 
all  enclosing  sheltered  seas.  These  facilities  of  safe  navigation  and 
the  regularity  of  the  monsoon  winds  have  brought  about  an  essen- 
tially maritime  condition  of  life.  Swift-sailing  proas  and  towns  of 
boats  on  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  are  characteriBtic  of  this  region. 
Excepting  the  tropical  forest  lands  of  BrazO,  there  is  no  other  part 
of  the  earth  in  which  vegetation  attains  equal  luxuriance,  or  in  which 
animal  life  Ib  more  exuberant.  The  great  curve  formed  by  the  islands 
drclittg  round  Borneo  is  also  a  belt  of  great  volcanic  activity.  On 
most  of  the  islands  volcanic  cones  have  been  thrown  up.  Many  of 
these  are  constantly  active ;  and  earthquakes  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence.  The  naturalist  Wallace  has  shown  that  the  archipelago 
is  remarkably  divided  into  an  Asiatic  and  an  Australian  region. 

Shallow  seas  lie  between  Farther  India,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  the 
Philippines,  showing  that  these  islands  are  joined  by  a  submarine  plateau  with 
the  continent,  and  must  have  become  separated  in  comparatively  recent  times 
from  the  mainland.  The  elephant  and  tapir  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  are  the 
same  as  the  Indian  species;  the  wild  ox  of  Java  also  occurs  on  the  continent; 
and  some  of  the  long-armed  apes  are  common  to  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the 
islands.  But  none  of  these  animals  could  have  swum  over  the  wide  arms  of 
the  sea  which  now  separate  the  islands  from  the  continent,  so  that  their  pre- 
sence shows  clearly  that  the  islands  and  the  mainland  must  have  been  one 
continuous  tract  in  former  times.  But  along  a  line  passing  through  the 
strait  which  separates  the  islands  of  Bali  and  Lombok,  east  of  Java,  and 
thence  through  the  Strait  of  Macassar,  between  Borneo  and  Celebes,  through 
the  Sulu  Sea,  and  between  the  Philippines  and  the  Moluccas  to  the  south  of 
them,  a  deeper  trough  of  the  sea  shuts  off  all  the  eastern  islands ;  and  these 
as  evidently  belong  to  the  Avstralian  region.  Australia  has  neither  apes  nor 
tigers,  deer  nor  oxen  nor  elephants,  nor  indeed  any  of  tiie  quadrupeds  which  are 
found  in  the  Indian  area.  Instead  of  these  it  has  marsupial  or  pouched  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  opossum  and  kangaroo.  In  plaoa  of  pheasants  and  wood- 
peckers it  has  brush-turkeys  and  cockatoos.  On  crossing  the  narrow  strait 
fh>m  Bali  to  Lombok  this  complete  contrast  of  animal  life  is  at  once  observ- 
able ;  and  between  Borneo  and  Celebes  the  difference  is  equally  striking,  the 
monkeys  which  abound  in  the  forests  of  the  former  island  giving  place  to  the 
prehensile-tailed  opossums  in  the  latter. 

The  zoological  dividing  line  indicated  above  also  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  the  limit  to  which  the  Indo-Malay  races  have  spread  eastward.  In 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  in  Celebes,  the  Malays 
now  occupy  the  coast  lands,  and  have  driven  the  aboriginal  Negroid  trib^ 
into  the  interior  mountains  and  forests.  In  the  islands  eastward  of  these, 
however,  the  Papuan  races  remain  in  possession. 

2.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  greater  part  of  the  southern 
or  main  group  of  islands  are  Dvieh  colonial  possessions  divided  into 
a  number  of  provinces  or  residencies.  The  rich  island  of  Java  has 
become  the  most  important  and  the  most  completely  developed  of 
these  possessions. 
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The  Philippine  group,  in  the  north,  is  for  the  most  part  under 
Spanish  authority.  The  British  hold  Labuan  Island  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Borneo  ;  the  Portugtiese  have  still  a  small  territory  in. 
the  eastern  island  of  Timor ;  and  there  remain  under  independent^ 
native  rulers  the  kingdom  of  Achin  on  the  north  of  Sumatra,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Sarawak  and  Bruni  in  northern  Bomea 

S.  Sumatra. — ^The  great  island  of  Sumatra,  lying  opposite  our  Mttle- 
ments  in  the  Strait  of  lialacca,  is  larger  than  Britain  and  Ireland  together. 
It  extends  fally  a  thousand  miles  from  north-vest  to  south-east,  lying  diago- 
nally and  equally  across  the  equator.  Mountains  and  high  plateaus  traverse  it 
throughout  its  length  on  the  western  border,  reaching  a  height  of  12,140  feet 
in  Mount  Indrapura,  a  little  north  of  the  equator.  Mount  Ophir  or  Telaman 
Peak  (9940  feet)  and  Merapi  are  also  prominent  summits.  The  larger  livemi 
flow  down  eastward  through  the  wide  alluvial  forest-covered  plains.  Bioe, 
maize,  cocoa-nuts,  sago-palms,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  all  sorts 
of  tropical  fruits,  are  among  its  vegetable  products,  but  black  pepper  is  its 
staple  export,  with  rice  and  camphor. 

Malay  Mohammedans,  and  tribes  which  are  probably  aboriginal,  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  population,  which  reaches  nearly  two  millions.  The 
Dutdi  claim  all  the  territory  south  of  the  third  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and 
this  area  is  directly  or  Indirectly  under  their  rule,  though  the  number  of 
resident  Europeans  is  very  small,  and  large  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  island 
are  as  yet  unexplored.  In  the  north  the  warlike  Achinese  are  still  independ- 
ent, notwithstanding  long-continued  efforts  at  their  subjugation  by  the  Ihitch, 
though  some  of  the  coast  districts  have  been  occupied  by  their  troops.^  The 
Dutch  territory  is  divided  into  the  five  provinces  of^  the  West  Ooast  (which 
also  includes  the  islands  of  Babi,  Nias,  the  Batu  and  Mantawi  groups,  l3nng 
off  it),  Bencoolen,  the  district  of  Lampong  in  the  south,  Palembang,  and  the 
East  Coast  Residency. 

On  the  west  coast  the  chief  ports  and  towns  are  Padang^  the  capitsi 
of  the  west  coast  government,  lying  right  and  left  of  a  small  river  of  its 
name,  founded  in  1660,  when  the  Portuguese  were  driven  from  a  neighbouring 
factory ;  Tapanuli  northward,  and  the  pepper  port  of  Bencoclen  southward. 
Palembang^  on  the  Musi  river,  fifty  miles  up  from  its  mouth,  and  Siakf 
towards  the  north-east,  are  the  chi^  places  of  I>utch  trade  in  the  eastern 
region  of  Sumatra. 

4.  Off  the  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra,  filling  the  mouth  of  the  Stndt  of 
Malacca,  south  of  our  island  of  Singapore,  lies  the  Rum  ArchipdagOf  a  richly 
fertile  group,  now  formed  iato  a  Dutch  Residency.  They  carry  on  a  large 
trade  in  pepper  and  timber  with  the  people  of  the  surrounding  seas,  throu^ 
their  capital  town  and  seaport  of  Riou,  on  an  islet  off  the  south  coast  of  tiie 
largest  island,  named  Bintang.  This  is  also  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  of 
Riou,  now  a  dependent  of  the  Dutch  Government.  The  island  of  Lingo,  imme- 
diately south  of  the  equator,  off  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra ;  the  Tumbdan 
group  of  islets,  midway  between  Singapore  and  the  coast  of  Borneo;  the 
Anamba  Islands,  fiarther  north,  and  the  Natuna  Idands,  in  the  China  Sea,  are 
also  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch  Resident  of  Riou. 

5.  Farther  south  than  the  Riou  Archipelsgo,  separated  by  a  strait  from 
the  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  opposite  Palembang,  lies  the  large,  thickly-forested 
island  of  Banon,  180  miles  long,  and  beyond,  midway  across  the  Sunda  Sea  to 


I  1877.    SamaUngan  and  Herdu. 
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Borneo,  the  smaller  island  of  BUlittm.  Both  of  these  Residencies  are  fiimons 
for  their  tin  mines,  'which  have  been  worked  since  1709  for  the  Dutch  Oovem- 
ment,  chiefly  by  Chinese  miners.  They  yield  about  10,000  tons  of  metal 
every  year. 

6.  Java. — ^This  most  valuable  of  the  islands  extends  throngh  a  distance 
of  more  than  600  miles,  Srom  Sonda  Strait,  which  separates  it  from  Sumatra, 
on  the  west,  to  Bali  Strait,  in  the  east ;  but  at  some  points  its  north  and 
south  coasts  are  only  60  miles  apart,  and  its  area  is  not  quite  so  large  as  that 
of  England.  Throughout  its  length  it  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  high  moun- 
tains, nearly  40  of  which  are  volcanic  cones,  some  extinct,  others  emitting 
smoke,  and  still  others  subject  to  fierce  eruptions.  Mount  Saneroe,  the 
highest  of  all,  reaches  12,160  feet. 

Java  is  the  most  fertile  and  productive,  and  the  most  populous  island  in 
aQ  the  tropical  region  of  the  globe.  The  hot  region,  or  that  which  lies 
beneath  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  embraces  the  greater  portion  of  the  island, 
and  is  admirably  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  maize,  indigo,  sugar-cane, 
cloves,  pepper,  and  vanilla.  The  temperate  region  extends  up  the  mountain 
slo]>es,  and  over  the  plateau  of  Western  Java,  between  elevations  of  about 
2000  and  4000  feet,  and  \a  the  best  ground  for  coffee  and  tea  plantations,  besides 
having  a  delightful  dimate,  well  suited  to  Ehuropeans.  The  cool  regions  above 
4600  feet  are  restricted  to  the  slopes  of  the  volcanic  cones.  The  rains  are 
brought  by  the  westerly  monsoon  from  November  till  liarch  ;  easterly  winds 
bringing  dry  weather  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

It  is  mainly  due  to  the  energy  of  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company  that 
the  cultivation  and  resources  of  the  island  have  been  so  highly  developed,  and 
that  its  population  has  become  so  great  The  native  Javiinese  are  of  Malay 
race,  in  general  a  quiet,  industrious  i>eople.  Mohammedanism  was  introduced 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  has  taken  root  all  over  the  iBland«  to  the  almost 
total  exclusion  of  the  former  Brahminical  religion,  the  monuments  of  which, 
temples  and  statues,  are  found  deeply  hidden  in  the  forests.  Chinese  have 
settled  here  in  large  numbers,  as  well  as  Arabs  and  Hindus  ;  but  the  whole 
18^  millions  of  people  in  the  island  are  under  the  control  of  only  twenty- 
eight  thousand  Europeans.  Though  two  states  are  still  nominally  under 
native  Sultans,  the  whole  island  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  and  is  under  a  mild 
despotic  government ;  it  is  divided  out  into  23  Residencies,  including  the 
island  of  Madura,  off  its  north-east  coast ;  a  system  of  compulsory  labour  on 
the  part  of  the  natives  is  enforced  by  native  officials  or  "Regents,"  act- 
ing under  the  Dutch  governors.  BaUma,  towards  the  western  extremity  of 
the  north  coast  of  Java,  is  the  capital  of  all  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  as  well  as 
of  this  island,  and  is  a  great  seaport  and  trading  place,  connected  by  tele- 
graph line  with  Singapore.  Bantairiy  nearer  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  was  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Dutch,  made  in  1602 ;  but  is  now  of  little  importance.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  variety  of  domestic  fowl,  great  in  soul  if  little  in  body, 
was  brought  from  this  place. 

Samarang  is  a  great  port,  near  the  middle  of  the  north  coast,  and  has  its 
European,  Chinese,  Malay,  and  Arab  quarters.  A  railway  across  the  island 
unites  Samarang  with  Djolgokarta,  near  the  south  coast,  passing  by  way  of 
SarakariOy  the  most  considerable  place  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  in  the 
midst  of  a  highly  cultivated  district.  Surabaya^  on  the  strait  which  separates 
Madura  from  the  main  island,  and  ProMingo,  fieaiher  east,  are  the  chief 
outlets  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island. 

7.  Borneo. — The  immense  island  of  Borneo,^  after  Australia  and  Green- 

1  The  Portognese  form  of  the  name  of  Bnmi  or  Brunei,  a  country  on  the  western 
oout  of  tiie  isUnd. 
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land  the  laigest  piece  of  isolated  land  on  the  globe,  lies  centrally  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  between  the  China  Sea  on  the  north-west,  the  Sunda 
on  the  south,  and  Macassar  Strait  leading  to  the  Snln  and  Mindoiro  seas  <m 
the  east.  It  stretches  out  more  than  800  miles  Arom  north  to  south,  and  is 
more  than  600  miles  wide  from  east  to  west  Not  much  is  yet  known  of  its 
interior  regions,  but  chains  of  mountains  seem  to.trayerse  its  length  from 
north-east  to  south-west  in  the  direction  of  the  island  of  Palawan,  northwaid 
of  it,  while,  from  its  central  region,  other  ridges  extend  east  and  south-east 
towards  the  eastern  angles,  enclosing  wide  lowlands,  which,  if  the  sea-lev^ 
were  raised,  would  become  gulfs  like  these  of  the  adjacent  i^and  of  Oelebes. 
Uoxmi  Kini  Balu,  OT  the  *' Chinese  widow"  (18,670  feet),  in  the  eztnme 
northern  comer  of  the  island,  is  the  highest  point  known  as  yet.  Its  chifif 
rivers  are  the  Kdpucu,  or  river  of  Pontianak,  flowing  south-west  fhim  the 
central  mountains ;  the  Murongt  or  river  of  Baigermassin,  flowing  south  to 
the  Sunda  Sea;  and  the  Koeteif  flowing  eastward  to  the  Strait  otf 
Macassar. 

Magnificent  forests  of  iron  wood,  teak,  and  the  gutta  percha  tree,  and 
many  others,  besides  palms  and  canes,  oovw  the  land ;  here  the  oarang-outan^ 
builds  his  nest  of  branches,  and  though  the  elephant  is  wanting,  there  aie 
tapirs  and  wild  swine^  deer  and  buffaloes,  in  abundance. 

The  human  inhabitants,  estimated  at  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  in 
number,  are  for  the  most  part  Vyakt,  a  taller  and  more  muscular  people  than 
the  Malays,  though  evidently  of  the  same  race,  in  a  great  number  of  small 
tribes.  They  are  partly  enslaved  by  the  Malays  in  the  maritime  districts ; 
partly  free  pirates ;  partly  barbarian  nomads,  in  the  interior  mountain  region. 
There  are  besides  these  many  Mohammedan  Malays  ;  laige  numbers  of  ChmeBe 
colonists,  living  on  the  coasts  as  traders,  or  employed  in  the  mines ;  and  <»i 
the  east,  a  number  of  colonists  from  Celebes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  nominally  under  Dutch  rule,  the  independ- 
ent native  kingdoms  of  Sarawak  and  Bruni  and  the  territory  of  Sabah  beix^ 
confined  to  the  north  and  north-western  districts. 

8.  The  Dutch  portion,  which  comprises  a  number  of  tributary  native 
kingdoms  and  rajahships,  is  divided  into  the  two  residencies  of  the  toeH  coast^ 
and  of  the  south  and  east  coasts, 

PoniianaJc,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eapuas,  is  the  capital  of  a  native 
kingdom  of  its  name,  and  a  busy  port,  and  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  Resident  of 
the  west  coast  division.  Dependent  on  Pontianak  is  the  state  of  T^indak,  in 
which  was  found  the  great  diamond  of  the  I^joh  of  Matan,  the  largest  known 
(weighing  867  carats).  Farther  north  than  Landak  is  the  territory  of  Jlbfi- 
trado,  which  has  many  gold  mines. 

Banjermassm  corresponds  to  Pontianak  in  its  position  near  the  mouth  of 
the  chief  river  of  the  southern  watershed,  and  in  being  the  capital  of  the 
residency  of  the  south  and  east.  The  chief  trading  place  of  the  south  ooast» 
however,  is  the  seaport  of  Tahomiau,  southward  of  Baiyermasein. 

Samarindaf  on  the  Koetei  river,  is  the  most  important  place  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Borneo. 

9.  Sofrawakf  a  native  kingdom  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  IKght  of 
Datu,  on  the  west  coast,  is  of  interest  as  having  been  governed  for  twenty 
years,  from  1841  onward,  by  the  adventurous  Sir  James  Brooke  or  Bi^ah 
Brooke,  who  did  much  to  civilise  the  country,  and  to  abolish  piracy  in  the 
neighbouring  seas. 

The  independent  Malay  kingdom  of  Bruni,  from  which  our  name  of  the 
island  is  derived,  occupies  all  the  north-western  slope  to  the  China  Sea,  and  .its 
sultan  resides  in  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  coast  of  a  wide  noriiieni  bay. 
Opposite  this  bay  is  the  islet  of  Labuan,  which  was  taken  possession  of  \j 
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Britain  in  1846,  on  account  of  its  valnable  coal  beds,  and  from  its  convenient 
position  as  a  naval  station  in  the  Soath  China  Sea. 

10.  Sabah, — A  territory  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  with 
a  thinly  scattered  population,  lately  ceded  by  the  snltans  of  Bruni  and  Snlu  to 
an  English  Company,  who  pay  a  yearly  subsidy.  The  greater  part  of  the 
interior  is  covered  with  viig:in  forest,  and  is  mountainous.  There  is  a  plain 
near  the  coast  from  16  to  20  miles  wide.  The  climate  and  soil  is  favourable 
to  the  production  of  coffee,  cocoa,  tapioca,  and  tobacco.  Sago  is  largely  grown. 
Cool  has  been  found  near  the  sea-shore.  There  is  a  capital  harbour  at  San- 
dnkan  in  the  north-east. 

11.  Celebes. — ^The  strangely  shaped  island  of  Celebes,  running  out  in  four 
great  arms,  corresponding  to  four  mountain  ranges  which  extend  from  a 
central  nucleus,  embracing  wide  gulft  of  the  sea,  is  somewhat  larger  in  area 
than  England  and  Wales,  though  no  part  of  it  is  more  than  70  miles  from  the 
■ea.  It  is  also  rich  in  aU  the  products  of  this  luxuriantly  fertile  region,  but 
its  surfiu^  is  less  forest-covered,  more  available  for  pasturing  herds  of  wild 
bni&Jo,  of  domesticated  cattle,  and  of  the  best  horses  of  all  the  archipelago.  Its 
trade  with  Singapore  and  China  is  mainly  in  cotton,  birds'  nests,  tortoise-shell, 
tobacco,  and  sago.     Gold,  tin,  copper,  iron,  and  coal,  are  known  in  the  south. 

It  is  more  populous,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  than  Borneo ;  in  the  central 
interior  region  the  little-known  tribes  of  the  Turayas  seem  to  be  akin  to  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo.  The  coast  peoples,  called  BugiSf  of  lighter  yellow-brown 
o(d.our,  have  evidently  settled  here  from  other  parts. 

Cdebes  is  claimed  entirely  by  the  Dutch,  and  is  divided  by  them  into  the 
Betidendes  of  Maectita/r  (or  liangkassar),  which  embraces  the  southern  jienin- 
sulas,  and  extends  also  over  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  with  part  of  Floris  in  the 
lesser  Sunda  chain  ;  of  MenadOj  which  reaches  over  the  northern  peninsulas, 
and  includes  besides  the  Sangir  and  Talaut  islets,  which  reach  out  towards 
Mindanao  on  the  east  of  the  Sulu  Sea.  A  third  division,  extending  round  the 
eastern  gulf  of  Tomori,  falls  within  the  Residency  which  has  its  hmd-quarters 
in  the  Moluccas. 

Mdeaaaar,  or  Vlaardingen,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  southern  peninsula, 
facing  the  Sunda  Sea,  is  the  chief  place  in  Celebes  and  the  depdt  of  trade  with 
Java  and  Singapore.  Menado,  the  capital  of  the  northern  Residency,  lies  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  The  Sangir  islands  within  its  govern- 
ment are  remarkable  for  their  volcanoes.  Mount  Aboe,  in  the  Great  Sangir, 
has  frequently  caused  great  devastation  by  its  violent  eruptions. 

12.  Lesaer  Snndk  Islands. — The  chain  of  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands, 
which  stretches  east  in  the  line  of  Java,  the  islands  of  Bali  uid  Lombok,  both 
mountainous  and  volcanic,  the  latter  containing  a  peak  which  is  one  oi  the 
highest  points  of  all  the  archipelago,  form  a  separate  Residency.  The  capital  is 
the  seaport  of  Ampanam  on  the  strait  between  the  islands. 

18.  Next  to  Lombok  is  the  island  of  Sumbcnoa,  nearly  as  large  as 
Wales,  forming  a  dependency  of  the  Residency  of  Macassar.  It  is  a  very 
fertile  forest-covered  island,  yielding  abundance  of  teak  and  tamarinds,  and 
has  on  its  northern  coast  the  great  volcano  of  Tambora  (9040  feet),  which 
destroyed  12,000  people  in  its  great  eruption  of  1815.  Its  inhabitants  are 
Malay  Mohammedans,  only  nominally  subject  to  the  representative  of  the 
Dutch  Government,  who  lives  at  BitnOf  on  the  north  coast. 

14.  Farther  on  we  come  to  the  long  island  of  Floris,  or  Mangerasi,  and 
Srnnba  or  the  Sandalwood  Island,  south  of  it,  and  from  that  by  the  chain  of 
smaller  islands,  of  which  LembUm,  PcnUar,  and  Ombai  are  the  chief,  to  the 
great  island  of  Timor,  the  largest  of  the  Lesser  Sunda  chain,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Papuans  or  negritos.  All  these,  excepting  the  western  part  of 
Floris  and  the  eastern  third  of  Timor,  which  forms  the  only  remaining 
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poMewion  of  Portugal  in  all  the  archipelago,  are  gronped  under  the  Bendeocy 
of  Timor,  the  capital  of  which  is  the  fine  i>ort  of  KoepangsA  the  south- wwtem 
extremity  of  that  island.  DehH,  a  seaport  on  the  north  coast  of  Timor,  is 
the  chief  point  from  which  the  Portuguese  ezerdse  some  authority  oyer  the 
native  rajahs  of  their  part  of  Timor. 

16.  Moluccas. — The  most  easterly  groups  of  islands  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  are  collectively  named  the  Moluceoi,  and  are  portioned  out  into  three 
Residencies. 

(1)  The  first  of  these,  named  from  its  central  island  of  Ambayna,  emhoraces 
the  larger  island  of  Burm,  west  of  it,  and  the  western  portion  of  Ceram.  (2) 
The  second,  called  the  Residency  of  Banda,  includes  the  eastern  half  of 
Ceram,  and  reaches  over  the  central  group  of  the  Banda  islets  to  the  Kei 
islands  and  Aru^  south  of  New  Guinea,  and  to  Timor  Laut  and  the  iStwtt- 
WeHem  Archipelago  between  that  island  and  Timor.  (8)  The  third,  named 
the  Residency  of  TemaUf  includes  the  large  northern  island  of  Halmahera  or 
Oilolo,  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea,  and  reaches  westward  round  the 
Gulf  of  Tomori  in  Celebes,  and  eastward  to  embrace  Wa^unne,  Batania, 
SalvxUty,  and  Miaoif  near  New  Guinea,  as  well  as  the  western  peninsula  of 
that  great  island,  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  notice  In  the  AustFalian 
region.  The  Moluccas  proper  are  the  small  islands  clustering  round  TenuxU^ 
west  of  Halmahera,  which  has  the  Dutch  port  of  Orange,  and  is  the  most  im- 
portant central  point  of  all  this  region  of  the  archipelago.  But  the  name 
Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  has  spread  out  from,  these  to  embrace  all  the  islands 
which  yield  the  beautiful  nutmeg  tree,  resembling  our  pear  tree,  with  deep 
green  glossy  leaves,  giving  the  mU  and  its  covering  mace^  and  the  small  ever- 
green which  gives  t^e  aromatic  flower  buds  called  doves.  ^ 

16.  Philippine  lalanidfl. — The  northern  apex  of  the  region  of  the  East 
Indian  Archipehigo  is  formed  by  the  great  group  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which,  we  may  remember,  were  discovered  by  Magellan  during  his  great  vo3rage 
of  circumnavigation.  They  include  upwards  of  a  thousand  separate  pieces  of 
land,  but  the  two  islands  of  Luxon  in  the  north  of  the  group,  and  of  Mvndtmao 
in  the  south  of  it,  are  by  far  the  laiigest.  Each  of  them  is  considerably  laiger 
than  Ireland.  Bietween  these  there  are  seven  islands  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions. These  are  Mindoro,  Palawan,  Panay,  Negroa,  Ceb^  J^^  *D<i 
Samar.     Still  smaller  are  the  central  islands  of  Mtubate  and  Bojol. 

The  ulands  generally  present  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  and  have 
many  volcanic  cones.  That  of  Albay,  in  the  south  of  Luzon,  is  8500  feet  in 
height,  and  constantly  emits  smoke  and  steam.  Great  forests  of  ebony,  iron 
wood,  cedar,  and  sapan  wood,  clothe  most  of  them,  and  the  variety  of  their 
fruits  is  immense.  Rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  cacao,  and  cofiee,  are  the  chief 
cultivated  products.  It  is  remarkable  that  idl  the  laiiger  beasts  of  prey  are 
I  unknown,  though  birds  of  brilliant  plumage  and  reptiles  abound. 

Three  seasons  are  recognised — ^the  oool  and  dry  season,  beginning  in  Novem- 
'  ber,  when  the  north-east  monsoon  sets  in  ;  then  the  aeearf  or  period  of  heat 

and  drought,  beginning  in  March  and  continuing  till  May,  when  the  heat  is 
almost  unbearable;  and  the  rainy  season,  beginning  with  the  south-west 
monsoon  in  June,  and  lasting  till  September  or  October. 

The  people  of  the  islands,  besides  the  comparatively  few  Spaniards  and 
Chinese  settlers,  fall  into  two  divisions,  first  the  aboriginal  Abetas  or  £ia», 
called  Negritos  by  the  Spaniards,  black-brown  ia  colour,  with  woolly  hair  and 
regular  features,  living  in  independent  tribes  in  the  interior,  whither  they  have 
been  pressed  by  the  second,  those  of  Malay  origin,  who  now  occupy  the 
maritime  districts,  the  best  known  of  whom  are  the  TagaUu  and  BisOiifas. 

I  1  From  French  cUm  =  a  nail. 
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Some  have  adopted  Christianity,  and  others  are  Mohammedans,  bnt  the 
majority  are  idolaters,  or  have  no  form  of  religion.  The  islands  are  divided  by 
the  Spanish  into  provinces  of  several  classes  nnder  military  commandants  and 
political  governors.  ManUc^  on  the  yree^  coast  of  Luzon,  &mons  for  its  cigars, 
called  cheroots,  is  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  Philippines,  and  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade,  sending  out  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  cigars,  and  coffee,  as  far  as 
Britain  westward  and  the  United  States  eastward.  Yloilo,  on  the  island  of 
Panay,  is  the  second  seaport  of  the  group,  the  outlet  of  the  best  hemp-growing 
district ;  CebA,  on  the  island  of  its  name,  on  which  Magellan  was  killed ; 
Zainboang<i,  on  the  south-west  peninsula  of  Mindanao ;  and  Sual,  north  of 
Manila,  on  the  west  coast  of  Luzon,  are  also  considerable  seapcnrts  of  the 
group. 

17.  The  Sviu  Islands,  extending  between  Mindanao  and  the  north  of 
Borneo,  consisting  of  the  three  groups  of  Basilan,  Sulu  proper  or  Solo,  and 
the  Tawi-Tawi  islands,  are  now  only  in  part  under  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  for  the 
Spaniards  occupied  some  of  them  in  1876,  and  incorporated  them  with  their 
colony  of  the  Philippines.  The  Sultan  of  Sulu,  whose  possessions  have  thus 
been  restricted,  claims  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  of  Palawan. 

18.  Farthest  north  of  all  the  East  Indian  islands  lie  the  five  Bashes  Ideis, 
which  were  discovered  by  Dampier  in  1687,  and  of  whidi  the  Spaniards  took 
possession  in  1788.    They  maintain  a  small  establishm^it  on  Grafton  Island. 

MOHAMMEDAN  ASIA. 

Baluchistan  and  Afghanistan.^ 

1.  The  eastern  half  of  the  great  plateau  of  Iran  or  Persia, 
marked  out  by  the  mountain  chains  which  run  west  and  south 
from  the  great  Hindu  Kush  range,  and  covered  for  the  most  part 
with  bare  infertile  deserts  and  narrow  valleys  and  gorges,  is  occupied 
by  the  Afghans  and  Baluchis.  It  is  a  rugged  and  poor  country, 
devoid  of  what  we  should  call  roads,  inhabited  by  tribes  who  are 
brave,  but  ignorant,  suspicious,  and  irascible,  most  of  whom  are 
fanatical  Mohammedans,  disliking  the  presence  of  Europeans  both  as 
foreigners  and  Christians.  In  the  political  geography  of  Asia,  how- 
ever, this  is  a  region  of  great  interest  and  importance,  as  it  lies 
now  between  the  two  great  modem  powers  of  the  continent,  Britain 
in  India  and  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  whose  influence  is  ever  ex- 
panding. Its  two  great  passes,  the  Ehaibar  to  Kabul  in  Afghanistan, 
and  the  Bolan  pass  to  Quetta  in  Baluchistan,  may  be  called  the 
north-western  gates  of  India. 

Baluchistan.* 

« 

2.  Physical  Features. — The  prominent  features  of  Baluchistan,  a  terri- 
tory somewhat  larger  than  Great  Britain,  are  the  Jlala  and  Kurkleld  mountains, 
which  extend  northward  from  Karachi  on  the  west  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus  to  the 

Area  in  sq.  mOes.     Population. 
1  Baluchistan    ....        106,800  850,000 

Afghanistan    ....        278,600  4,000,000 

*  The  country  of  the  Baluchis,  whose  name  is  derived  ftom  Belus,  King  of  Baby- 
lonia, the  Nlmrod  of  Scripture. 

Z 
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Bolan  pass,  tna.T¥<iig  the  edge  of  the  pUtean  aboTe  the  plains  of  Sinde ;  and 
the  ranges  which  mn  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  sonih, 
descending  by  pastoral  terraces  to  the  low-lying  coast  desert  of  Hakian. 
Within  these  borders,  on  the  plateau,  bare  hill  ridges  and  sandy  deserts  extend 
over  all  the  interior  towards  the  firontiers  of  A^hanistan  and  Persia.  The 
plateaa  has  no  rivers,  bnt  in  the  rainy  season  torrents  rash  down  the  mountain 
goi|;es.  Winter  on  the  highland  is  cold  and  rade,  the  sommer  very  hot ;  the 
low  coast  desert  of  Makran  then  becomes  one  of  the  hottest  districts  on  eaitL 
One  fertile  and  pleasant  district,  however,  is  included  within  the  limits  of 
Balnchistan ;  it  is  that  of  Kachhi-Qandava,  which  reaches  down  firom  the  platean 
on  the  north-east,  to  include  the  well- watered  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  part 
of  the  plain  of  the  Indus  at  their  base. 

8.  People. — The  few  inhabitants  are  the  Baluehis,  who  are  possibly 
of  Semitic  origin,  and  who  are  said  to  have  migrated  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aleppo,  and  the  Brahui  tribes,  now  the  dominant  race,  who  seem  to  be  of 
Mongol  descent,  their  short  round  figures  and  flat  features  dUFering  entirely 
from  those  of  the  Baluchis,  and  their  language  having  much  in  common  with 
that  of  the  people  of  the  Deccan.  Both  are  robust  and  active,  inferior  to  the 
A^ans  in  appearance,  but  equal  in  fighting  power. 

4.  Division  and  Chief  Towns. — ^The  divisions  of  the  country  generally 
recognised  are  those  of  Kalat,  Sarawan,  Shawl  or  Quetta,  and  Kachhi-Gandava 
on  the  north-east ;  Jhalawan,  Luz,  and  Makran  in  the  south.  The  Khan  of 
KalcU,  whose  mud- walled  capital  in  the  mountains  of  Kurkleki,  7000  feet  above 
the  sea,  was  stormed  by  the  British  in  1889,  is  the  principal  chieftain  and  the 
nominal  ruler  of  Baluchistan,  maintained  and  subsidised  by  Great  Britain. 
In  winter  he  descends  to  reside  at  Oaiidava,  in  the  Indus  plain.  Sonmiani^ 
north-west  of  Karachi,  is  the  seaport  of  the  province  of  Luz. 

5.  In  1877,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  maLntenance  of  communications  with 
Baluchistan,  the  British  re-occupied  the  small  town  of  QueUa  or  Shawl,  near 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  Baluchistan,  which  they  held  for  a  time  in  1842. 
It  is  a  mud-walled  place,  6640  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  20  miles  north- 
west of  the  head  of  the  Bolan  Pass,  which  is  a  narrow  and  wild  gorge  about 
61  miles  in  length,  walled  in  by  precipitous  rocks,  and  infested  by  freebooters. 
In  1839  a  column  of  the  British  army  took  six  days  to  traverse  it. 

AFGHANISTAN. 

6.  The  moTintainouB  country  reaching  from  Balucbistan  north- 
ward to  the  Oxus  river  and  the  low-lying  Turkoman  desert  beyond 
the  Hindu-Eusb ;  and  from  the  frontier  of  Persia  on  the  west  to  the 
skirt  of  the  Panjab,  to  Kafiristan,  and  the  Pamir  plateau  on  the  east, 
takes  its  name  from  the  Afghan  tribes  who  form  the  greater  part  of 
its  population.  It  extends  about  500  miles  each  way,  and  includes 
a  greater  area  than  that  of  France. 

7.  Physical  Features. — Four-fifths  of  its  surface  are  covered  with  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  which  have  a  general  direction  west  and  south-west  from  the 
huge  central  knot  of  the  Pamir  towards  the  more  level  deserts  of  the  interior 
of  the  plateau  of  Iran.  Along  the  northern  border  extends  the  vast  alpine 
range  of  the  Hindu-Kush  ^  (over  20,000  feet  in  elevation),  which  bears  this 
name  for  nearly  400  miles,  fi^m  the  Pamir  to  the  ffaji-kak  Pass  (12,190 

1  More  accnrately  Hindu-Kob. 
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feet)  between  Kabul  and  Bamian.  Beyond  this  pass  the  range  is  continned  west- 
ward, and  is  called  the  Koh-i-Baba,  a  snow-dad  range  18,000  feet  in  eleva- 
tion, which  is  prolonged  still  westward  by  the  Safid  Koh,  and  by  other 
moontains  which  form  the  noithem  edge  of  the  platean  of  Iran,  ultimately 
joining  the  Elbnrz  range  south  of  the  Caspian.  On  the  eastern  side,  next 
India,  the  high  StUaiman  Movmtains  mark  the  edge  of  the  highland,  and 
the  approaches  to  it  firom  India  are  by  four  passes  round  or  across  this  range ; 
by  the  Kha^bar  Pom,  round  its  northern  extremity  and  up  the  valley  of  the 
Kabul  river  to  the  Khurd  Kabul  Fass,  ten  miles  from  the  city,  where  General 
Elphinstone's  army  was  destroyed  in  1841 ;  by  the  Bhutaigardan  Pass  at  the 
head  of  the  Kurram  valley ;  by  the  Ofomul  Pasi,  across  the  centre  of  it ;  or 
by  the  Bolan  Paaa,  through  northern  Baluchistan,  turning  Its  southern 
extremity.  Between  the  Hindu-Kush  and  the  Snlaiman  ranges  many  high 
masses  run  out  south-westward,  enclosing  between  them  many  well-watered 
and  fertile  valleys,  as  well  as  high,  cold,  treeless,  pastoral  table-lands,  which 
merge  in  the  south-west  into  the  bare  deserts  of  Baluchistan  and  eastern  Persia. 

8.  As  a  whole  this  country  of  mountain  and  valley  is  well  watered.  The 
Kabul  river  flows  eastward  between  the  base  of  the  Hindu-Kush  and  the 
Safid  Koh,  as  the  northern  mass  of  the  Sulaiman  mountains  is  named,  to  join 
the  Indus  at  Attock.  Rafts  descend  it  to  Jalalabad,  and  it  w  probably 
navigable  for  boats  as  it  approaches  the  Indus.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Koh-i-baba  the  Hari-md  (or  Heri  river)  runs  westward  past  Herat,  and  turns 
northward  through  the  marginal  heights  of  the  plateau  to  descend  into  the 
Turkoman  desert  in  the  north,  and  there  to  be  drawn  off  in  irrigating  canals. 
Its  north  and  south  course  forms  the  boundary  with  Persia.  The  vaUeys, 
between  the  interior  chains  which  ramify  south-westward  over  the  country, 
supply  the  head  streams  of  the  variable  Halma/nd,  which  fills  the  lagoons  of  the 
great  Seistan  swamp  or  Hamun  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  terminating  its 
course  there.  It  is  swollen  out  by  the  melting  snows  of  the  mountains  in  May 
and  June,  but  shrinks  at  other  seasons  to  a  narrow  channeL  Hie  northern 
river,  the  Oxu»j  receives  a  number  of  small  tributaries  from  the  northward 
slope  of  the  Hindu-Kush,  near  its  head  in  the  Pamir,  but  farther  west,  where 
it  enters  the  low-lying  desert,  the  streams  fiowing  north  towards  it  flail  to  reach 
its  channel,  being  drawn  off  altogether  in  canals  for  irrigation  in  this  dry 
region.  Such  are  the  Dehaa,  which  terminates  in  the  dis^ct  round  Balkh, 
on  the  border  of  the  desert ;  the  Nari,  or  Sangalak,  which  becomes  similarly 
spent  in  the  vicinity  of  AncUchui,  and  the  laiger  clear  and  rapid  stream  of  the 
Murgh-ab,  which  is  exhausted  in  fertilising  the  oasis  of  Marv. 

9.  Climate. — ^The  climate  of  a  region  so  diversified  in  elevation  is  natu- 
rally very  various  ;  the  heights  are  very  cold ;  the  deep  valleys  very  hot.  As 
a  whole  the  climate  is  dry,  cool,  and  bracing,  and  its  breve  and  strong 
people  testify  to  its  healthiness ;  the  year  is  divided  distinctly  into  seasons  of 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  the  last  beginning  in  December,  when 
the  streets  of  Kabul  are  blockaded  with  snow,  and  all  business  is  at  an  end  for 
three  months.  Kabul  em'oys  a  moderately  warm  summer,  but  at  Jalalabad, 
in  the  same  valley  lower  down,  the  heat  of  June  becomes  intolereble. 

10.  ProductB. — ^The  aspect  of  the  thinly-peopled  country  is  generally 
bare  and  rugged ;  only  some  of  the  valleys  and  lower  mountain  slopes  are 
terraced  and  cultivated.  In  the  mountain  forests  the  pine,  oak,  cypress,  and 
walnut  are  characteristic  trees,  and  many  of  the  European  frnits  grow  wild. 
The  rose,  jasmin,  and  hyacinth,  adorn  the  gardens.  Among  wild  animals  the 
lion  is  occasionally  seen,  but  the  leopard  is  common,  as  well  as  wolves, 
hyenas,  jackals,  and  foxes,  bears  in  the  forests,  wild  sheep  in  the  eastern 
mountains,  and  antelopes  in  the  plains.  The  horses  of  Afghanistan  are  excel- 
lent, and  are  brought  in  numbers  to  India.     Broad-tailed  sheep  appear  in 
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large  droves ;  goats  and  dogs  are  also  plentiful.     Some  of  the  riyen  have 
alluvial  gold,  and  copper  and  iron  are  abundant  in  the  north  and  east 

11.  People. — Though  the  whole  country  within  the  limits  we  have  been 
describing  is  called  Afghanistan,  it  is  very  far  firom  being  a  united  state,  and 
the  allegiance  owed  to  the  frequently  deposed  Ameers  of  Kabul  is  of  the  li^^test 
and  most  fluctuating  kind  ;  its  limits  include  many  tribes  which  are  more  or 
less  independent  of  one  another,  and  often  at  war,  uniting  or  allying  them- 
selves it  may  be  against  a  foreign  enemy.  Along  the  borders  next  the  Pai^ab 
the  PcUhan  ^  tribes  claim  absolute  independence,  and  ore  under  no  rule  whatever 
except  that  of  their  own  chiefs ;  they  have  always  been  a  source  of  disquietude 
to  the  British  Government,  fi^equently  closing  the  passes  to  trade,  and  no 
fewer  than  twenty-eight  expeditions  have  been  undertaken  against  them.  The 
most  important  of  these  border  tribes  are  the  Yitsu/zaiSt  who  hold  the  hiUs 
north  and  west  of  Peshawar ;  the  Afrtdis,  in  several  clans  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Safid  Koh  south-west  of  Peshawar ;  and  the  Waziris,  the 
robbers  of  the  Gk)mul  Pass  and  other  parts  of  the  central  Sulaiman  range. 
North  of  the  Kabul  valley  the  Kafirs^  occupy  the  slopes  of  tiie 
Hindu-Kush.  These  are  tine  mountaineers,  with  fair  complexion  and  blue 
eyes ;  gross  idolaters,  professing  a  sort  of  Hinduism,  but  remarkable  for  their 
truthfulness  and  good  faith.  The  Afghans  proper,  who  are  finely-built,  long- 
bearded  men,  with  Caucasian  features,  style  themselves  Beni  Israel,  or  sons  of 
Israel,  claiming  descent  firom  Saul,  and  taking  their  name  firom  his  grandson 
A%hana ;  but  the  theory  of  their  Hebrew  origin,  based  on  this  tradition,  is 
doubted,  for  their  language  has  no  relationship  to  any  of  the  Semitic  dialects, 
but  is  clearly  a  member  of  the  great  Aryan  family.  Perhaps  the  most  power- 
ftil  of  the  central  Afghan  clans  is  that  of  the  Ghilzais,  occupying  the  highlands 
north  of  Kandahar  (others  are  the  Durani,  Kakars,  and  Povindahs).  The 
McusarahSt*  inhabiting  the  wild  highlands  of  the  north  of  AfghanigtAn,  are 
again  a  widely  different  race ;  they  are  of  Tatar  or  Mongol  descent,  pastoral 
in  occupation.  Beyond  the  Hindu-Kush,  towards  the  Oxus,  the  provinces  of 
Turkistan  included  within  the  boundary  (Wakhan,  Badakshan,  Kunduz,  and 
Balkh)  yield  obedience  to  the  Ameer  only  when  he  can  back  his  demands  by- 
force.  Besides  the  Afghan  tribes,  Persians,  or  Taujiks,  are  numerous  in  the 
west,  Hindus  in  the  east. 

12.  Divisions. — The  great  divisions  of  the  country  are  those  of  KaJbul, 
in  the  centre ;  RercU,  on  the  west  in  the  valley  of  the  Hari-rud ;  Seisian^ 
round  the  head  of  the  Hamun  Swamp  (now  almost  entirely  within  the 
Persian  boundary)  in  the  south-west ;  Damaun,  or  "the  skirt,"  in  the  east 
along  the  base  of  the  Sulaiman  range.  In  1873  it  was  agreed  by  the  Cabinets 
of  London  and  St  Petersburg  that  the  northern  firontier  of  Afghanistan  should 
be  considered  to  be  the  Oxus  river  from  the  Siri-kul  (lake)  in  the  Panur 
plateau  as  &r  as  the  post  of  Khoja  Sala,  where  the  route  firom  Balkh  to  Bok- 
hara crosses  the  river,  and  that  it  should  be  marked  farther  westward  by  a 
line  drawn  across  the  desert  fiK>m  Khoja  Sala  to  the  Persian  fix)ntier  near 
Sarakhs  on  the  lower  Hari-rud.  The  limit  thus  indicated  includes,  within 
A^hanistan,  a  number  of  small  states  grouped  as  the  province  of  Afyhan 
Turkistan  ;  but  these  states,  as  we  have  seen,  are  only  slightly  connected 
with  the  government  of  KabuL 

1  The  term  PathaHf  by  which  the  Afshan  trilses  are  known  to  the  natives  of  India, 
is  a  corrapted  form  of  Pukhtun  or  Pushtaneh,  a  name  conferred,  it  is  said,  on  a  leader 
named  Kish,  by  Mohammed  himself,  when  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Medina  to  examine 
into  the  new  reUgion,  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  greater  number  of  hia 
countrymen.  '  Or  infidels. 

s  So  named  flx>m  the  Penian  word  Hazar,  signUying  a  thousand,  in  reference  to 
the  multitude  of  their  tribes. 
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18.  QoTemment. — ^The  history  of  A^hanistan,  as  ve  have  seen,  has  ever 
oeen  that  of  disorders,  factions,  and  usurpations.  In  recent  times  the 
central  state  of  Kabul  had  been  increasing  in  power.  Balkh,  in  the  north, 
was  added  to  it  by  conquj9st  in  1850 ;  Kandahar,  on  the  south-west,  was  joined 
to  it  in  1854  ;  Herat,  on  the  west,  the  scene  of  frequent  disputes  with  Persia,  was 
finally  taken  possession  of  by  the  Aighans  of  Kabul  in  1863  ;  and  when  Dost 
Mohammed,  the  father  of  the  present  Ameer,  died  in  that  year,  the  BritiBh 
Government  recognised  Shere  AU  as  ruler  of  A^hanistan.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  two  usurpers  in  succession  ruled  at  Kabul,  Shere  Ali  being  exiled 
meanwhile  to  Turkistan.  With  the  aid  of  his  son  Shere  Ali  regained  his 
throne ;  but  the  recognition  given  to  his  predecessors  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, the  British  arbitration  which  gave  Seistan  to  Persia,  and  the  British 
occupation  of  Quetta,  had  alienated  his  good-will,  and  in  1878  a  British 
ambassador  was  refused  admittance  to  his  territory ;  in  November  of  that  year 
war  was  declared,  and  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  undertaken  by  the  British. 
The  result  of  this  expedition  was  a  Treaty,  concluded  in  1879,  called  the 
Treaty  of  Gandamak,  by  which  the  British  Indian  frontier  was  advanced  to 
the  head  of  the  Khaibar  Pass,  the  summit  of  the  Shutargardan  Pass  at  the 
head  of  the  Kurram  Valley,  and  to  the  Khojak  Pass  at  the  head  of  the  Pishin 
Valley  north  of  Quetta.  Towards  the  end  of  1879,  in  consequence  of  the 
murder  of  the  first  English  resident  under  the  new  treaty,  a  punitory  expedi- 
tion advanced  into  the  country,  and  held  the  towns  of  Kabul  and  Kandahar. 

14.  Trade. — ^The  industries  of  Afghanistan,  besides  the  little  agriculture 
of  the  valleys,  are  chiefly  the  weaving  of  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  the  manu- 
facture of  weapons.  Caravans  passing  through  from.  India  bring  shawls, 
cottons  and  muslins,  turbans  and  silks,  besides  sugar  and  spices  ;  to  India  they 
take  ponies,  fors,  and  fresh  and  dried  fruits  ;  European  wares  reach  Afghanistan 
both  by  India  and  through  Turkistan  from  the  north.  Some  rich  Afghan 
merchants  possess  thousands  of  camels. 

15.  Chief  Towns. — ^The  chief  towns  of  Afghanistan  are  Kabul  in  the 
north-east,  6400  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  all  the  country, 
surrounded  by  orchards  and  gardens.  Ohaanif  85  miles  south-west,  standing 
on  a  rock  280  feet  above  the  adjacent  plain,  and  7730  feet  above  the  sea,  pro- 
tected by  walls  and  towers,  is  a  notable  fortress,  which  was  stormed  by  the 
British  in  1839,  and  again  taken  in  1842.  Before  the  twelfth  century  it  was 
the  capital  of  tiie  great  empire  of  the  Ghiznevide  kings.^  Kandahar,  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Halmand,  is  a  populous  town,  the  great  mart  of  traflSc 
between  Persia  and  India,  3490  feet  above  the  sea.  Herai,  in  the  north-west,  is 
a  weU-fortified  town.  Bamian  lies  beyond  the  Hi^'i-kak  Pass,  which  is  a  very 
important  one,  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  high  ranges  north  of  Kabul  that 
would  be  practicable  for  artillery.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  archi- 
tectural remains  and  cave  dwellings,  artificial  excavations  of  ancient  date,  which 
are  still  occupied. 

Afghan  Turkistan. 

16.  Badakshan, — ^The  most  easterly  of  the  small  states  north  of  the 
Hindu-Kush  range  included  within  Afjg^han  Turkistan  is  that  of  Badakshan. 
It  lies  for  the  most  part  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Kokcha  river,  a  tributary  of 
the  Oxus.  This  valley  is  so  fertile  that  it  sends  out  rice  and  wheat  to  the 
surrounding  countries,  and  pastures  large  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  famous 
camels.  Within  this  territory  also  the  beautiful  lapis  lazuli,  sapphires,  and 
rubies  are  found.  Its  chief  centres  of  population  are  Jirm,  a  cluster  of  ham- 
lets in  the  valley  of  the  Kokcha,  and  Faizabad  on  the  Oxus. 

17.  Tributary  to  it  is  the  province  of  Wakhan,  higher  up  the  vaUey  of  the 

*■  Bee  p.  81. 
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OxQfl,  on  the  Mrath-westem  border  of  the  Onet  Funir  flteppe^  inhabited  by  the 
Wekhia,  an  intelligent  and  good-looking  noe,  fond  of  anna  and  aport,  whoae 
"  Mir"  or  chief  naides  at  Kila  Pofnia  in  the  Talley.  A  conaidemUe  tnmait 
trade  passea  along  the  upper  Oxna  Talley  throng  Badakahan  and  Wakhan, 
between  Eaatem  and  Weetem  Tnrkiatan  over  the  Pamir  nmtea.  Hie  eaaieat 
approach  to  this  region  from  India  is  that  by  the  Chitral  valley  and  ow  the 
Barogha  Past  at  iU  head. 

18.  Kunduz. — Next  to  Badakahan  westward  lies  Kunduz,  formsily  an 
independent  Khanate,  now  tributary  to  Aijghanistan,  like  the  fionner.  Ita 
ralley  is  also  richly  productive  of  gndn  and  fruits.  Hie  Hir  or  Khan  of  this 
territory,  and  with  him  the  ruling  part  of  the  population,  are  Uabegs,  a  Mon- 
golian race  ;  the  rest  of  the  people  are  Ta^jika.  The  capital,  Kunduz,  near 
the  tributary  of  the  OzuS|  of  the  same  name^  ia  a  amall  mud-built  place  in  the 
midst  of  gaidens. 

19.  Salkh, — Beyond  Kundnz  we  reach  the  more  extensive  state  of  BeUkh 
(or  Baetria),  reaching  from  the  Koh-i-baba  range  down  ita  northern  dope  to 
the  Ozua.  Here  we  are  approaching  the  borders  of  the  great  Turkoman  desert, 
and  the  low  country  becomes  bore  and  stony,  though  the  upper  valleys  are 
well  watered  and  fertile.  The  natives  of  Baikh  are  Uzbogs  of  the  Shiah  aect 
of  Mohammedans.  The  capital  of  the  same  name,  situated  where  the  watera 
of  the  Dehas  river  from  the  Koh-i-baba  are  spread  out  and  spent  in  irrigating 
canals  Just  before  reaching  the  Ozus,  is  a  ruinous  place^  but  has  had  a  great 
history.  It  is  still  called  by  the  orientals  Uem-ul-Bilad,  or  the  "  mother  of 
cities ; "  in  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  great 
centre  of  Mohammedan  civilisation  in  Central  Asia,  and  was  then  an  immen«e 
city,  ftdly  thirty  miles  in  circuit.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Baetria,  founded  by  the  snooessors  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

20.  Andkhui.—Ahout  75  miles  west  of  the  ruinous  BaIkh  lies  Andkkmi^ 
also  in  the  terminal  oasis  of  a  mountain  stream,  the  centre  of  another  small 
territory  which  long  formed  an  independent  Khanate,  inhabited  by  Turicomana, 
Usbegs,  and  Tai^iks. 

21.  Maimaiui. — Lastly,  south-westward  of  Andkhui  we  come  to  the  small 
state  of  Mairnana,  The  most  direct  route  fh>m  Herat  to  Samarkand  and 
Bokhara  passes  through  it  by  a  difScult  passage  over  the  Murgfaab  river.  It 
has  a  warlike  Usbeg  population,  partly  settled  in  villages,  partly  nomadic,  wbo 
have  long  maintained  a  sturdy  independence. 

INDEPENDENT  TURKISTAN. 

1.  Between  the  southern  borders  of  the  Russian  conquests  in 

Turkistan  and  the  limits  which  have  been  recognised  as  the  western 

frontier  of  Afghanistan,  there  still  remains  a  belt  of  territoiy  which 

is  independent  of  either  of  the  great  powers  which  have  been 

gradually  approaching  one  another  in  ^is  region  of  Asia*     The 

nearest  points  of  Russian  and  Afghan  territory  are  now,  howeyer, 

only  about  100  miles  apart 

Area  in  sq.  miles.  Population. 

Khanate  of  Khiva           .        22,825        .  700,000 

„       of  Bokhara        .        88,980        .  2,080,000 

„       Karategin.                  8,815  100,000 

Turkoman  country  .        .        79,725        .  175,000 

194,845  8,005,000 
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Khiva. 

2.  The  north-western  portion  of  this  independent  belt  is  occupied  by  the 
diminished  khanate  of  Khiva.  Hera  the  only  inhabited  and  fertile  district  is 
that  which  lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Amn  or  Oxns  where  it 
approaches  the  Sea  of  AiaL  This  has  been  rendered  fmitfnl  by  the  enei|sy  of 
the  people  in  irrigating  the  land  by  canak  drawn  from  the  rirer,  so  that  it 
yields  com,  frnits,  and  silk  in  abundance.  Its  settled  inhabitants  are  Usbegs, 
the  dominant  people  of  this  region,  besides  Turkomans,  Kirghiz,  and  Persians, 
who  are  subjects  of  the  despotic  Khan,  who,  however,  acknowledges  himself  a 
vassal  of  Russia.  The  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  camel  caravans  of 
from  one  to  two  thousand  animals,  which  cross  the  steppes  to  Orenburg  or 
Astrakhan,  or  take  the  shorter  way  to  Krasnovodsk,  on  the  Caspian,  whence 
goods  are  shipped.  The  capital  city  of  Khiva,  on  one  of  the  main  canals 
drawn  from  l3ie  Amu,  is  a  place  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  mnd-buih 
houses,  surroimded  by  a  wall,  and  containing  a  citadel  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  town.  Russians  only  are  free  to  trade  in  Khiva,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Amu  is  now  free  to  their  vessels  alone. 

Bokhara. 

3.  Adjoining  Khiva  on  the  east,  and  reaching  south  to  the  Oxus,  is  the 
once  powerful  khanate  of  BokharOf  which,  though  politically  inferior  to  Afghan- 
istan,  is  recognised  as  spiritually  supreme  by  the  surrounding  Mohammedan 
states.  Excepting  along  the  banks  of  the  Ozus,  and  where  the  Zarafshan 
river,  drawn  off  in  canals,  enters  the  land  on  the  north,  there  is  littie  culti- 
vable or  inhabited  land,  almost  all  the  remaining  area  being  covered  with  sandy 
steppes,  in  which  wells  become  of  the  utmost  value.  In  the  districts  which 
are  reached  by  water,  however,  cotton  and  silk,  com  and  fruits,  are  grown ; 
large  numbers  of  cattle  and  broad-tailed  sheep  are  also  reared ;  and  trade  is 
busily  carried  on  by  laige  camel-caravans  passing  to  Astrakhan  by  way  of 
Khiva,  to  Siberia  northward,  and  eastward  to  China. 

The  dominant  people  here  also  are  the  active  and  intelligent  U^fegs  ;  but 
there  are  also  found  Afghans  and  Arabs,  Jews,  Nogais  or  Russian  Tatars, 
Kirghiz,  Tai^iks,  Hindus,  and  Turkomans.  The  prevtdling  religion  is  Moham- 
medanism, and  the  "  Mir,"  besides  being  a  military  despot,  is  supreme  in 
religious  matters  also. 

Bokhara,  the  capital,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  stands  in  the  fertile  region  gained  by  the  division  of  the  Zarafiihan 
river  into  a  multitude  of  irrigating  canals,  before  it  reaches  the  Oxus.  Its 
walls,  four  miles  in  circuit,  have  eleven  gates.  Within,  its  bazaars  are 
enlivened  by  the  many  varied  costumes  of  the  many  different  peoples  who 
come  hither  to  trade.  Karahi^  south-east  of  the  capital,  is  also  a  great 
trading  place ;  and  the  main  southem  routes  into  Afghanistan  cross  the  Ozus 
at  Karki  to  Maimana,  and  at  KUif  into  Balkh. 

The  mountainous  pastoral  district  of  Karategin,  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Pamir  Steppe,  formerly  an  independent  territory,  passed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ruler  of  Bokhara  at  the  time  when  Russia  took  possession  of 
Kok&n. 

Turkoman  Tereitoey. 

4.  The  remainder  of  the  independent  zone,  between  the  Oxus  and  the 
northern  frontier  of  Persia,  reaching  west  to  the  Trans-Caspian  province,  is 
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occupied^  for  the  most  part,  by  the  great  waste  called  the  Kara  Enm,  or 
"  black  sands."  Bound  the  borders  of  this  sandy  desert  live  the  Turkomans, 
generally  nomadic,  but  occasionally  occupying  themselves  with  a  little  agii- 
cultare,  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  which  flow  down  from  the  Persian  and 
Afghan  highlands  to  be  spent  in  the  desert  They  are  Tatars,  and  own  no 
government;  are  warlike  and  rude,  menacing  each  traveller  and  caravan. 
Their  most  powerful  tribe  is  that  called  the  Tekke,  who  occupy  a  number  of 
strongholds  along  the  Persian  frontier  from  Kizil  Ajrat  to  the  ancient  town 
of  Mafv^  in  the  oasis  formed  by  the  Murghab,  which  is  the  most  important 
centre  of  population  in  the  Turkoman  territory. 

PERSIA. 

1 .  The  kingdom  oi Persia  or  Iran  occupies  the  plateau  lands  which 
rise  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Qulf  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  is  separated  eastward,  from  A^hanistan  and  Baluchistan,  by  an 
artificial  frontier  drawn  northwaid  &om  the  coast  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  past  the  Hamun  swamp,  to  the  river  Hari-md,  ^hich  loses 
itself  in  the  sands  of  the  Turkoman  desert  in  the  north  ;  and  west- 
ward, from  Mesopotamia,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Shat-el-Arab,  or 
the  united  water  channel  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  at  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Qulf,  northward,  across  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
to  Mount  Ararat  In  extent  Persia  measures  nearly  five  times  the 
area  of  the  British  Isles  ;  but  its  population  does  not  exceed  that  of 
Ireland  alone. 

2.  Relief  and  Landscape.— Tlie  only  lowlands  of  Persia  are  the  narrow 
and  arid  belt  of  coast  which  skirts  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
the  south,  and  that  which  lies  along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Caspian, 
which  is  covered  with  vegetation,  and  has  a  damp  and  relaxing  climate. 
Between  these  the  plateau  rises  to  a  general  elevation  of  2000  to  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  its  northern  margin,  next  the  Caspian,  being  marked  out  by  the 
range  of  the  Hlburz  mountains,  which  culminate  in  the  highest  summit  of  the 
country  (Mount  Damavand,  volcano,  18,469  ft),  and  its  southern  by  the 
parallel  ranges  of  the  KoJirud  Mountains,  and  the  chains  of  Kurdistan, 
Farsistan,  and  Laristan,  which  run  from  north-west  to  south-east  on  this  side 
of  the  plateau.  These  ranges  have  been  as  yet  little  explored ;  some  parts  of 
them  rise  perhaps  to  a  greater  general  height  than  the  Elburz  range,  and  some 
of  their  summits,  seen  from  long  distances,  never  lose  their  snowy  caps.  The 
high  plains  which  stretch  out  between  the  northern  and  southern  mountain 
ranges,  occupying  the  interior  of  the  plateau,  are  for  the  most  part  barren  and 
sandy  wastes,  scored  and  streaked  with  patches  of  green  oases,  cultivation 
being  only  possible  by  artificial  irrigation.  The  mountain  valleys  and  ravines 
are  much  more  fertile,  and  afford  bright  and  picturesque  prospects. 

S.  Rivers  and  Lakes. — ^The  rivers  flowing  down  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
plateau  are  few  and  of  no  value  at  all  for  navigation.  The  Kizil  Uzen  and 
Atrek  are  the  largest  of  those  which  flow  to  the  Caspian  from  Persia  ;  the 
Karun  and  Karkhahf  the  largest  streams  which  flow  down  the  south-western 
slopes  to  the  Euphrates,  in  the  Mesopotamian  plain.  The  north-eastern 
boundary  river,  the  Hari-md,  coming  from  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan, 
loses  itself  in  the  desert  sands  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  descended  from  the 
plateau.    In  the  north-western  comer  of  the  country,  between  the  moiutain 
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called  the  Sehend  Koh,  which  rises  south  of  the  town  of  Tabriz,  and  the 
moontains  of  Kurdistan,  lies  the  high  basin  of  the  lake  of  Urumiah  or  Urmia, 
the  surface  of  which  is  nearly  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  nearly  as  ezten- 
sive  as  Lancashire,  and  its  waters  are  so  salt  that  no  fish  can  live  in  tiiem.  The 
large  lakes  of  Niria  and  of  Shiraz  lie  within  the  folds  of  the  south-western 
mountains  of  Farsistan  ;  and,  on  the  eastern  border,  partly  in  Persia  partly  in 
Baluchistan  and  Afghanistan,  is  the  great  expanse  called  the  Jffamim,  which 
extends  from  north  to  south  for  a  length  of  about  180  miles.  This  basin, 
which  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  covered,  as  a  great  lake  or  swamp, 
by  the  water  brought  to  it  by  the  Halmand  river  from  the  mountains  of 
Afghanistan,  is  now  a  grass-covered  level,  defined  in  outline  by  clay-cliflfs  and 
reeds,  a  few  pools  of  water  appearing  only  at  the  mouths  of  the  streams  which 
formerly  filled  it. 

For  irrigation  the  plains  of  central  Persia  are  dependent  on  the  uncertain 
streams  which  flow  down  inward  from  the  sarrounding  mountains,  and 
which  are  led  off  by  **  kanats"  or  underground  canals,  or  by  surface  channels, 
to  water  the  fields.  When  rain  or  snow  are  deficient  on  the  mountains,  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  water  in  the  plains  ;  and,  when  both  are  wanting,  a  famine  is 
the  result. 

4.  Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Persia  is  of  the  excessive  type,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  plateau  region  ranging  f^m  a  few  degrees  above  the  zero  point  of 
the  thermometer  to  as  high  as  112**  F. ;  the  prevailing  winds  there  are,  from 
the  north-west,  the  cooler  dry  wind ;  and  from  the  south-east,  the  rain-bearing 
wind  of  Persia.  What  the  younger  Cyrus  is  reported  to  have  said  regarding 
the  climate,  **  that  people  perish  with  cold  at  one  extremity  while  they  are 
suffocated  with  heat  at  the  other,"  is  true  of  the  country. 

In  the  Duaktistarij  as  the  lowland  along  the  Persian  Gulf  is  called,  the 
heat  of  autumn  is  excessive,  winter  and  spring  delightfully  fresh,  and  the  cold 
never  intense.  In  the  arid  region  of  the  eastern  interior  of  the  plateau  the 
heat  of  summer  is  most  oppressive ;  the  winter  cold  and  piercing.  The  Caspian 
slope,  and  the  lowland  along  its  shores,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  warm  rather 
than  hot  summer  and  a  mild  winter,  with  frequent  and  heavy  rains. 

6.  People  and  Religion. — The  inhabitants  of  Persia  are  divisible  into 
two  chief  classes,  the  settled  agriculturists,  merchants,  and  artisans,  and  the 
nomadic  or  pastoral  tribes.  The  former  class  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  Tanjiks, 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persian  race,  with  an  admixture  of  Turkish, 
Arab,  Armenian,  and  other  foreign  blood.  These,  from  being  long  a  subject 
race,  have  lost  mnch  of  their  independence  of  character,  and  are  often  servile 
and  cunning.  To  the  nomadic  or  pastoral  tribes  belong  the  Turkomans  of  the 
northern  borders,  the  Kurds,  Luurs,  and  Arabs  of  the  south-west,  each  tribe 
living  under  Its  hereditary  chief.  Besides  these  a  number  of  separate  com- 
munities are  to  be  found,  such  as  that  of  the  Nestorian  ^  Christians  of  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan,  at  present  a  poor  and  illiterate  people ;  of  Jews, 
Gypsies,  and  of  Negroes  from  the  Zanzibar  coast  of  Africa. 

The  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Persia  are  Mohammedans,  and  chiefly  of 
the  Shiah  sect,  and  their  priesthood  has  many  orders.  Among  the  Shiahs  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  Imam  Reza,  at  Math'had,  in  the  north-east  of 
Persia,  is  more  essential  than  one  to  Mecca  or  Medina.  The  chief  exceptions 
are  the  Armenians  and  Nestorian  Christians  before  mentioned,  and  the  few 
Guebres  or  Parsees  remaining  in  Karman  and  Fars,  and  retaining  their  purity 
of  race  and  religious  faith.  As  a  rule,  the  rich  and  middle  classes  of  Persia, 
despite  abilities,  are  sensuous  and  dissipated,  while  the  poorer  classes  have 

1  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in 
431  A.D.    His  sect,  repressed  in  the  Roman  empire,  found  liielter  in  Persia. 
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barely  raffident  snatenanoe.  The  famine  of  1870  destroyed  upwards  of  lialf  a 
million  of  liTes.  In  comparison  with  other  ooontries  of  Asia,  education  is 
advanced  among  the  npper  rlfinsiM  of  Persia.  In  the  colleges  Persian  and 
Arabian  literature  are  studied,  and  the  sciences^  largely  mixed  with  astrology, 
are  nominally  taught 

6.  Producta,  Trade,  and  ICaniifSactiirefi.  —  YHiere  the  dry  soil  of 
Persia  is  supplied  with  water  by  irrigation,  it  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  Uie  whest 
it  yields  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world ;  cotton,  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  tobaooov 
are  other  large  crops.  The  wines  of  Shiiaz  are  celebrated  in  Eaistem  poetry  ; 
mulberries  are  extensiTely  cultivated,  and  silk  is  an  important  product.  With 
the  exception  of  salt  from  Lake  Urmia,  and  the  salt  incrustations  of  the 
desert  shores  of  the  plateau,  the  mineral  products  are  insignificant ;  yet  the 
beautiful  turquoise  stone  is  found  in  the  Elburz  mountains  of  Persia. 

The  horse  and  camel  are  the  chief  domestic  animals, — the  former  larger 
and  handsomer,  though  less  fleet,  than  that  of  Arabia,  is  celebrated  as  Sie 
finest  in  the  east  Immense  herds  of  sheep  and  of  goats,  whose  soft  hair  is 
woven  into  fine  fabrics,  are  pastured  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  aonth-west 
Wild  animals,  among  them  the  lion  and  leopard,  wolves,  tigers,  cats,  jackals, 
and  boars,  are  most  numerous  in  the  northern  forests  of  the  Elburz  fi!*T»*n 
slope.  The  rivers  flowing  to  the  Caspian  are  rich  in  fish,  especially  the  stui^ 
geon,  quantities  of  which  are  ex]x>rted  to  Russia. 

The  manufactures  of  Persia  are  famous,  though  limited  in  extent,  and 
include  hand-made  carpets,  silk  stuffs,  shawls,  fine  arms,  and  sword  cutlery. 
Trade  is  of  little  importance,  and  is  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans  whicli 
come  from  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  through  the  towns  of  Kannan  and  Tead^ 
Shiraz,  and  Isfahan,  in  the  south  ;  and  from  the  route  by  Mcuk-had  and  Sabeu' 
war  Arom  the  east  to  Tehran,  and  thence  to  TiAriz,  in  the  north-western 
comer  of  the  country,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  exchanges  of  goods  are 
effected.  Tabriz  is  the  emporium  for  the  productions  not  only  of  Persia,  bat 
of  northern  India,  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  Kabul  and  Baluchistan.  Euro- 
pean merchandise,  chiefly  cotton  cloths,  come  by  way  of  Constantinople  and 
Trebizond  to  Tabriz,  to  be  distributed  thence  by  the  returning  caravans  over 
the  east  The  trade  of  the  Caspian  at  the  Persian  port  of  AiuaU  (the  port  of 
Basht  and  of  Tehran),  and  Barf  rush,  and  at  their  own  naval  and  trading 
station  on  the  islet  of  Ashwrada,  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Caspian,  la 
monopolised  by  the  Russians.  The  maritime  trade  of  the  southern  coast  at 
the  ports  of  Btahire,  and  Gombroon,  or  Bandar  Abbas,  on  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz,  is  carried  on  mainly  by  Briti^  vessels  and  Arab  dhows. 

Though  the  roads  or  tracks  through  Persia  are  utterly  neglected,  a  83rstem. 
of  telegraph  lines  has  recentiy  been  established  by  Europeans,  and  the  first 
postal  service,  also  conducted  by  Europeans,  was  opened  in  January  1877. 
By  it  mails  are  now  carried  from  Julfa,  the  Armenian  suburb  of  Isfahan,  to 
Tehran,  Tabriz,  and  the  port  of  Rasht  on  tiie  Caspian. 

7.  GoYemment — The  Government  of  Persia,  like  that  of  Turkey,  is 
based  on  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  The  "  Shah-in-Shah,"  or  king  of  k^gs, 
is  absolute  ruler,  and  master  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  as  for  as  his  will  is 
not  opposed  to  the  accepted  doctrines  of  Islam.  He  is  regarded  as  the  vice- 
regent  of  the  prophet 

Under  him  the  government  is  carried  on  by  a  ministry  in  seven  depart- 
ments— ^the  grand  vizier  being  the  chief  member  of  the  executive,  and  directing 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  govenmient ;  the  provinces  into  which  the  country  is 
divided  are  placed  each  under  a  Beglerbeg,  or  civil  and  military  governor, 
usually  a  member  of  the  royal  family.  The  revenue  of  the  districts  within 
the  province  are  taken  partly  in  kind,  as  rice,  wheat,  sillc,  etc.,  collected 
by  a  Hakim  or  lieutenant-governor ;  in  the  towns  the  dtixens  elect  a  Ket 
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Khodah,  or  chief  magistnte.  An  army  of  about  30,000  men  is  maintained  ; 
and  a  reseire  force,  three  times  as  numeitnu,  is  allowed  to  engage  in  agricul- 
ture and  other  pursuits. 

Notwithstanding  its  ancient  ciTilisation,  and  the  contact  of  Europeans, 
almost  the  same  barbarism  prevailB  in  Persia  as  in  other  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries. The  oppressive  taxation  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  insecurity  of 
property,  internal  disorders,  and  the  closing  in  of  Russian  and  British  in- 
fluence round  it,  have  destroyed  the  power  of  the  kingdom.  The  army  cannot 
even  restrain  the  marauding  propensities  of  the  wandering  tribes  within  the 
Persian  frontier. 

8.  Divisions  and  Chief  Towns. — The  divisions  of  the  country  are  : — 
The  three  Caspian  provinces  of  Ghilan,  Mazandaran,  and  Astrabad,  in  the 
north ;  Irak  Ajemi,  Khorassan,  and  Seistan,  in  the  central  plains ;  Adarba\jan, 
Ardalan,  Luristan,  Khuzistan  or  Arabistan,  Farsistan,  and  Karman,  extending 
over  the  parallel  mountain  ranges  of  the  west  and  south-west ;  and  Makran, 
sloping  to  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south.  Tabriz,  Kcumn^  Ufa- 
han^  and  Shiraz,  have  in  turn  been  the  capital  cities  of  Persia.  At  present 
TeAron,  on  a  broad  plain  at  the  south-west  base  of  Mount  Damavand,  is  the 
seat  of  government.  Black  mud  walls  and  Hi-paved  thoroughfares  are  the  rule 
in  Persian  towns,  the  windowed  or  terraced  fronts  of  the  houses  being  built 
for  the  inner  courts,  not  for  the  world  without.  Handsome  mosques  and  solid 
caravanserais  there  may  be,  but  everything  is  irregular,  and  ruins  and  new 
buildings  are  side  by  side,  and  dirt  and  discomfort  everywhere. 

About  forty  miles  north-east  of  Shirax  are  the  marvellous  ruins  of  Per$e' 
poHs,  the  ancient  capital,  once  "  the  glory  of  the  East,"  to  the  embellishment  of 
vrhidi  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  contributed;  it  was  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  his  march  of  conquest. 

ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

I.  General  Desoription. — ^This  large  territoiy,  the  whole 
western  extremity  of  Asia,  is  very  irregular  in  contour  and  relief, 
and  may  be  compared  in  extent  to  about  twelve  times  the  area  of 
England  and  Wales.  It  has  a  very  loug  coast-line,  being  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  west  by 
the  JEg^BttD.  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  and  the  Red  Sea,  whilst  its 
south-eastern  angle  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  remaining  boundaries  on  the  east  and  south 
are  formed  by  the  long  ranges  of  mountains  that  serve  to  separate 
it  from  Persia,  and  by  the  Syrian  Desert,  which  gives  a  very  inde- 
finite limit  to  the  empire  in  the  direction  of  Central  Arabia.  The 
chief  physical  divisions  are  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Kurdistan  on 
the  north ;  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  the 
Hejaz,!  and  Yemen,  on  the  south.  These  are  the  names  in  common 
nse  amongst  Europeans,  but  they  are  not  officially  recognised  in  the 
countiy.  This  land,  the  early  home  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
scene  of  so  many  great  events  in  the  veiy  dawn  of  history,  has  been 
now  for  a  long  period  slowly  but  surely  falling  to  decay  under  a 
weak  and  corrupt  government 

1  Hqjax  =  Land  of  pilgrimage,  the  Holy  Land  of  Mohammedans. 
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2.  Tfil|i.w^a, — ^The  isUndfl  bdongmg  to  Turkey  are  cliiefly  sitaated  in  the 
JEgBsasi,  and  are  oollectiyely  known  as  the  Archipelago  of  the  White  Sea, 
Jezireh  Bahr-i-Sefld.     The  principal  islands  are  Tfuuos,  with  a  population  of 
6000  souls  ;  like  all  the  islands,  chiefly  Greek  ;  it  has  a  barren  soil,  bat  the 
hills  are  covered  with  fir  timber.    Samoihraee,  with  an  area  of  about  30  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  2000.    Imiros,  population  8000,  noted  for 
its  abundance  of  game.     Lemnos,  area  150  square  miles,  population  12,000, 
exports  com,  grapes,  and  figs.     TenedoSf  a  small  island  close  to  Besika  Bay, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  population  5000,  exports  a  famous  red 
wine.     MityUne,  the  birthplace  of  Barbarossa,  population  60,000,  fertile  soil ; 
olive  groves  clothe  the  shores,  and  pine  forests  the  mountains.    Chios,  area 
400  square  miles,  population  65,000,  ezjiorts  mastic,  silk  cocoons,  olive  oil, 
and  wine.     Samos,  a  tributary  beyship  under  a  Christian  Prince.'    /eario, 
population  8000,  diiefly  charooal-bumers.    Patmos,  a  barren  island  with  a 
population  of  4000,  famous  as  the  place  of  St.  John's  banishment»  and  Hie 
scene  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision.     Cos,  area  150  square  miles,  population 
16,000,  is  a  fertile  and  picturesque  island,  producing  com,  oil,  wine,  and  silk. 
HhodeSf  area  420  square  miles,  population  40,000  ;  contains  the  chief  town  of 
the  vilayet  of  the  islands,  with  a  good  port ;  is  healthy  and  fertile,  and  ex- 
ports honey,  wax,  oil,  figs,  and  grapes  ;   was  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.    Here  also  stood  the  celebrated  Colossus  of 
Rhodes.     Cyprus,  a  rich  and  fertile  island  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  has  an  area  of  3648  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  180,000, 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  Christians  and  speak  Greek.     It  is  traversed  by  two 
distinct  mountain  ranges,  one  parallel  to  the  north  coast,  the  other  to  the 
south.     From  neglect,  want  of  drainage  and  tillage,  it  is  covered  in  many 
places  with  fever-breeding  marshes.    It  is  historically  famous  for  its  copper  and 
other  minerals,  and  contains  many  ruined  towns.     Nicosia,  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  is  the  capital    The  other  places  worth  naming  are  Laraaca  and  Limaeol 
on  the  south  coast ;  Papho  on  the  west,  Kyrenia  on  the  north,  and  Famagosta 
on  the  east.    It  suffers  from  occasional  drought,  has  no  harbours,  and,  with 
great  agricultural  capabilities  and  mineral  and  forestal  riches,  has  but  little 
commerce.     Under  the  convention  of  1878  it  is  administered  by  the  British 
(Government. 

3.  Relief. — The  surface  may  be  readily  divided  into  three 
sections,  the  first  on  the  north,  including  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and 
Kurdistan,  being  everjrwhere  mountainous  ;  the  second  to  the  south, 
including  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  part  of  Arabia,  an  almost 
uninterrupted  plain.  The  third,  to  the  west,  including  S3nria, 
Palestine,  the  Hejaz,  and  Yemen,  a  long  range  of  sea-bordering  hills 
and  moimtains. 

The  whole  of  the  first  section  is  one  great  plateau  of  varying  elevation, 
buttressed  north  and  south  by  considerable  mountain  ranges,  and  culminatixig 
in  the  great  peak  of  Ararat,  16,969  feet  above  sea-leveL  Rising  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  long  north  range,  clothed  with  forests  of  valuable 
hard  wood,  commences  on  the  east  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet,  and  gradually 
declines  westward  in  average  elevation  to  3000  feet,  but  rises  in  peaks  south 
of  the  sea  of  Marmara  to  5941  (Mount  Olympus)  and  5393  feet  (Mount  Ida). 
Towards  the  .£giean  coast  the  plateau  has  been  very  much  broken  into  by  the 
rivers  which  enter  this  sea,  but  spurs  run  out  to  the  coast  in  steep  bluffs  of 

1  See  page  856. 
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2000  and  3000  feet.  On  the  south  the  Tanms  range  may  be  said  to  terminate 
in  a  bluff  headland  at  the  south- western  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  Rising 
almost  immediately  to  a  height  of  5695  feet  in  the  Baba  Dagh,  it  serves  as  the 
waterparting  for  the  south  coast  drainage  as  far  east  as  the  meridian  of  Tarsus  ; 
separating  the  short  streams  that  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  conti- 
nental or  lake  drainage  of  the  plateau,  and  reaching  in  the  Bulghar  Dagh  a 
height  of  oyer  10,000  feet.  Here  it  throws  off  the  range  of  the  Anti-Taurus 
to  tiie  north-east,  and  here  also  is  found  the  famous  pass  called  now  Gulek 
Bog^iaz,  the  Cilician  0cUe8  of  ancient  history.  From  this  point  its  continuation 
eastward  appears  to  be  very  much  broken  and  interrupted  until  it  reaches  the 
Achyr  Bagh  north  of  Mara^h,  when  it  again  resumes  its  character  as  a  great 
range,  and  reaches  the  Euphrates  at  the  great  bend  south-west  of  Eharput 
South  of  Marash  the  twin  chain  of  Amanus  runs  off  to  the  south-west,  and 
under  the  names  of  Durdun  Dagh  and  Alma  Dagh  (Cilician  and  Syrian 
Amanus),  embraces  the  plain  and  gulf  of  Iskenderun  (Issus).  The  Syrian 
branch,  reaching  the  Nahr-el-Ahsy  (Orontes)  at  Antioch,  becomes  the  northern 
head  of  the  sea-bordering  ranges  which  forms  our  third  section.  Crossing  the 
Euphrates,  and  proceeding  eastwards  under  the  local  names  of  Alindshi  Dagh, 
Khandush  Dagh,  and  Erdosh  Dagh,  the  prolongation  of  the  Taurus  range 
forms  the  waterparting  between  the  Murad-chai,  uid  the  streams  feeding  Lake 
Van  and  the  upper  Tigris,  and  reaches  the  ridge,  which  forms  this  part  of  the 
Tnrco- Persian  boundary,  near  the  recently  ceded  valley  of  Kotour.  Starting 
fh)m  the  knot  of  mountains  which  occupies  the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates 
in  E.  long.  89**,  and  running  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  the  ridge  of  Karajah 
Dagh  (Mons  Masius)  separates  the  tributaries  of  the  upper  Tigris  from  those 
of  the  Khabur ;  at  Mardin  this  range  bends  a  little  more  easterly,  and  under 
the  name  of  Jebel  Tur  reaches  the  Tigris  about  70  miles  above  MosuL  Cross- 
ing the  river,  and  still  proceeding  in  the  same  easterly  direction,  it  ultimately 
reaches  the  boundary  range  at  the  peak  of  Rowandiz,  10,120  feet. 

Between  this  latter  range  and  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  Taurus 
Mountains  south  of  Lake  Van,  lie  the  range  of  Jebel  Judi,  and  the  confused 
mass  of  the  mountains  of  Julamerik  in  the  centre  of  the  Kurdish  country,  the 
home  country  of  the  Carduchi  of  Xenophon. 

The  Anti-Taurus,  leaving  the  main  range  as  already  mentioned  near  the 
Cilician  Gates,  forms  the  waterparting  between  the  Kizil  Irmak  and  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  Eghin,  where  it  crosses  the  latter  river  and  becomes  the 
southern  limit  of  the  plains  of  Erzingian  and  Erzrum,  culminating  in  the 
Bingol  Dagh  11,550  feet.  Thence  under  the  names  of  Kasbel  Dagh,  Sherian 
Dagh,  and  Aghri  Dagh,  it  reaches  and  forms  part  of  the  new  boundary  with 
Russia,  and  then  joins  the  Persian  boundary  on  Mount  Ararat.^ 

The  whole  of  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  bears  evidence  of  volcanic  action, 
but  the  south-western  portion  is  covered  with  volcanic  cones,  and  it  is  here 
that  we  find  lakes  of  salt  and  brackish  water  with  no  outiet  to  the  sea, 
surrounded  by  marshes  more  or  less  salt,  and  abounding  in  traces  of  volcanic 
action. 

The  second  section  comprises  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia, 
and  part  of  Arabia,  which  appear  to  rise  gradually  from  the  sea-level  in  the 
Euphrates  valley,  to  a  height  of  over  2000  feet  on  their  western  edge.  The 
only  hills  worthy  of  mention  in  this  great  pastoral  country  are  those  which, 
running  in  a  continuous  line  in  a  south-west  and  north-east  direction,  bisect 
the  great  plain.  Commencing  in  the  Anti-Lebanon  Range  at  Jebel-esh-Sheikh 
(Mount  Hermon),  and  passing  just  northward  of  Palmyra,  they  are  locally 

1  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Anti-Taorus  Kange  stands  the  loftiest  peaJc  of 
the  pcminsula  of  Asia  Minor,  the  great  conical  Aijish  Da^  or  Argieus,  an  ezhaustcMl 
volomo,  11,824  feet ;  on  the  north  and  north-east  slopes  are  extensive  glaciers. 
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known  as  Jebel  Riuk,  Jebd  Amor,  Jebel  BiMhaii,  Jebd  Abdnluis,  and  Jebd 
Si^jar ;  under  the  last  name  the  Tigria  at  Moanl  ia  rwached,  and  tbe  directiaD 
and  character  of  the  range  changes.  Tuning  sonth-eastwaids  it  now  becomes 
the  skirt  of  the  mountain  coontrj,  and  reaches  the  boondaiy  range  under  the 
name  of  Kara  Dagfa.  South  of  the  Kara  Da^,  the  Hanuin  Hilla  connect  the 
boundary  range,  Pusht-i-Koh,  with  the  Tigris  aboTe  Tekrit,  but  they  are  c€ 
mean  eleration  and  are  unimportant. 

The  third  section  consists  of  two  loi^itndinsl  belte,  one  with  a  sUg^ 
westerly  trend  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  other  with  an  easfcerij 
trend  Iwrdering  the  Red  Sea.  Commencing  on  the  north  at  Antiocfa,  where 
our  fint  section  terminates,  we  find  the  Jebel  Nusarieh  riaing  abruptly  and 
preienting  a  bold  front  to  the  sea,  sinking  at  the  entering  in  of  Hamath,  near 
Horns  on  the  Nahr  el  Ahsy,  but  rising  sgain  immediately  in  Mount  Lebanon 
to  more  than  10,000  feet ;  after  crossing  the  Nahr  el  Kasimiyeh  (Leontes), 
and  leaving  a  deep  chasm  where  the  waters  break  throng  to  the  sea,  the 
rounded  hflls  and  Uttle  ridges  of  Galilee  carry  on  the  mountainous  belt  to  the 
Meij-ibn-Amir  or  plain  of  the  Kishon ;  this  plain  rises  rery  little  above  aea- 
level,  and  affords  easy  access  to  the  country  behind.  South  of  this  plain  is 
Jebel  Kurmul  (Carmel),  and  with  slight  interruption  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  and  the  plateau-like  hill  country  of  Judoea  lead  on  to  Jebel  Mugrah, 
at  the  end  of  this  mountainous  belt,  where  it  descends  abruptly  into  the  desert 
of  Et  Tiii.  At  the  eastern  base  of  this  irregular  mountain  mass,  and  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  western  edge  of  the  great  i^bian  plain,  lies  the  remarkable 
depression  of  the  Jordan  Valley  and  Dead  Sea — a  physicsl  curiosity  perfectly 
unique,  the  surface  level  of  the  waters  being  1292  feet  below  the  levd  of  the 
Mediterranean.  This  longitudinal  valley  is  continued  north  by  the  valley  of 
the  Nahr  el  Ahsy,  and  south  by  the  broad  Wady  el  Arabah,  which  rises  with 
a  gentle  ascent  to  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Akabah.  East  of  this 
long  depression  lies,  in  the  north  the  Anti-Libanus,  culminating  in  Jebel  eeh 
Sheikh  (Mount  Hermon)  9883  feet,  and  in  the  south  the  Jebel  esh  Sherah, 
culminating  in  Jebel  Hariin  (Mount  Hor)  4000  feet.  Between  these  extremi- 
ties there  are  no  very  distinct  ranges,  the  mountains  of  Oilead  and  Moab  end 
in  steep  precipices  on  the  edge  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  the  volcanic  group 
of  Jebel  Hauran,  and  the  peculiar  basaltic  tract  of  El  Lqah,  stand  out  con- 
spicuously firom  the  great  plain. 

The  mountains  which  border  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  are  of  much 
greater  elevation  than  the  portion  of  the  longitudinal  belt  just  described* 
Near  Medina,  on  the  parallel  of  26**,  Jebel  Shomer  leaves  the  coast  range  at 
a  right  angle,  and  runs  across  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  forming  the  nori^em 
boundary  of  N^  or  the  Highland ;  near  Mecca,  on  the  parallel  of  21®,  the 
coast  range  appears  to  culminate  in  a  point  said  to  be  nearly  14,000  feet 
high,  and  here  the  Aared  or  Tamarieh  Mountains,  running  across  the  penin- 
sula parallel  to  Jebel  Shomer,  pass  south  of  Er  Riad,  and  form  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Nejd.  Throughout  Yemen  the  range  averages  6000  feet,  but 
little  is  definitely  known.  Probably  there  are  many  points  of  great  elevation 
in  this  division. 

4.  Riyers. — The  most  important  rivers  of  Turkey  in  Asia  are  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  the  former  being  navigable  for  river  steamers  for  1100  miles, 
and  the  latter  for  more  than  600  miles.  The  Euphrates,  "the  great  river," 
is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  streams,  the  Kara  Su  ^  or  F^at  and  the 
Murad  CSiai.^  The  -first  rises  amongst  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  in  the 
plateau  of  Erzrum ;  the  latter  in  the  high  valley  of  Alashkert,  near  Bayasid. 
After  the  union  of  these  waters  the  great  river  breaks  throDgh  the  Taurus 

1  Su,  Chai,  and  Irmak  =  river. 
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chain,  and  descends  by  a  deep  and  perilously  navigable  defile  to  Birejik. 
Hence  it  flows  through  an  alluvial  valley,  cultivated  in  a  few  places  as  far  as 
Ana ;  from  this  point  to  Hit  there  is  no  cultivation,  but  here  the  com  country — 
the  only  country  in  the  world  where  com  is  indigenous — is  entered,  which 
continues  aU  the  way  to  the  Shat  el  Arab.  The  only  tributary  of  any  import- 
ance is  the  Ehabur,  which  falls  in  on  the  left  bank  after  a  course  of  nearly 
200  miles.  The  whole  length  of  this  great  river,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Tigris  at  Kumah,  is  1600  niiles. 

The  Tigris  rises  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Taurus  chain  near  Kharput, 
and  crossing  the  plateau  of  Diarbekr  and  bursting  through  the  mountain 
barrier  that  supports  that  plateau  on  the  south,  enters  the  plain  a  few  miles 
south  of  Mosul.  It  approaches  to  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Euphrates  at 
Bagdad,  and  after  miOcing  a  wide  sweep  to  the  east  joins  that  river  at 
Kumah,  and  the  united  rivers — under  the  name  of  Shat  el  Arab — ^flow  for 
120  miles  in  a  broad  full  stream,  with  flat  marshy  banks,  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
at  Fao. 

The  prindpal  tributaries  of  the  Tigris  fall  in  on  the  left  bank.  They  are 
the  Sert,  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,  and  the  Diyaleh.  Rising  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Zagros  Mountains,  they  drain  the  whole  of  Turkish  Kurdistan. 

The  head  waters  of  the  Aras  (Araxes),  a  tributary  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  come 
within  Turkish  territory ;  rising  in  the  Bingol  Dagh  south  of  Erzrum,  it  passes 
through  the  portion  of  Armenia  recently  ceded  to  Russia,  and  for  great  part  of 
its  course  serves  as  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Persia.  Of  the  rivers  form- 
ing the  Turkish  portion  of  the  Black  Sea  basin,  the  most  easterly  is  the  Choruk 
Su,  which  rises  in  the  hills  to  the  south-east  of  Baiburt,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
near  Batum ;  its  lower  course  is  through  that  part  of  Lazistan  which 
has  been  transferred  to  Russia  by  the  Berlin  Treaty.  West  of  Trebizond  is 
the  Korshut  Su,  which,  rising  on  the  plateau  of  Gumush  Khana,  falls  into  the 
sea  near  TirebolL  The  Kiril  Irmak  (Halys)  and  the  Yeshil  Irmak  (Iris),  the 
largest  rivers  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  both  rise  in  the  €^min-Beli- 
Dagh  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Anti-Taurus  range.  The  Klzil,  after  a 
winding  course  of  about  700  miles  through  picturesque  valleys,  breaks  through 
the  defile  of  Kara  Tepe,  and  enters  the  sea  by  a  deltoid  mouth.  The  Yeshil 
has  a  much  straighter  east  and  west  course,  but  turns  abruptly  north  to  de- 
scend the  maritime  slope,  and,  forming  a  delta  at  its  mouth,  enters  the  sea  by 
several  channels.  The  next  stream  is  the  Soghanly  Su,  which  falls  into  the 
sea  east  of  EreglL  Then  comes  the  Sakaria  (Sangarius),  a  fine  stream  with 
its  souroe  in  the  uplands  of  Angora.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Engur 
Su  with  the  Said  Chai.  It  has  a  tortuous  course  of  800  miles,  and  enters  the 
sea  forty  miles  west  of  Eregli. 

The  streams  flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Marmara  are  the  Adymus,  the  Sukurlu, 
and  the  Khoja  Chai  (Granicus).  The  tributaries  t(f  the  jfigsean  are  numerous 
and  of  great  historical  interest*  Just  south  of  the  Dardanelles  and  north  of 
Besika  Bay  is  the  Mendere  Su — ^the  famous  Scamander — which  rises  in  Mount 
Ida  and  flows  through  the  plain  of  Troy.  The  Gediz  or  Sarabat  Chai  (Hermus) 
has  a  length  of  about  200  miles ;  teiversing  flrst  a  dreary  volcanic  region, 
it  runs  through  the  pleasant  fertile  valley  of  Kassaba,  and  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Smyrna.  The  Kutchuk  ^  Mendere  (Cayster)  rises  in  the  Boz  Dagh  (Tmolus), 
has  a  length  of  seventy  miles,  and  passing  through  a  splendid  valley  it  enters 
the  sea  near  the  ruins  of  Ephesus.  The  Buyuk  ^  Mendere  rises  near  the  group 
of  brackish  lakes  that  occupies  the  south-western  portion  of  the  plateau,  and 
after  a  course  of  nearly  250  miles  waters  the  fine  plain  of  Aidin,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  near  the  ancient  port  of  Miletus.    All  these  rivers  bring  down 

1  Kutchuk  =  little.  >  Buyuk  ==  great 
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large  quantities  of  silt,  and  the  ancient  ports  at  their  mouths  are  now  choked 
up,  and,  in  some  cases,  lie  miles  behind  the  present  coast-line. 

The  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  fh>m  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Taurus  are  numerous,  but  not  important  Hie  Gok  Su  (Calycadnns)  has  a 
course  of  more  than  100  miles,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarsus.  The 
Sihun  Chai  (Carus)  and  Jihun  (Pyramus)  both  rise  on  the  flanks  of  the  Anti- 
Taurus  and  run  through  the  Taurus  range  in  deep  and  precipitous  channels, 
afterwards  meandering  through  a  perfect  sea  of  verdure,  in  the  rich  alluvial 
plain  of  Adana,  they  enter  the  sea  between  Tarsus  and  Iskenderun. 

The  rivers  draining  into  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  are  the  Bahr  ^-el-Ahsy 
(Orontes)  and  Bahr-el-Litany  (Leontes),  which  rise  in  the  splendid  upland  vale 
of  El  Buk&a  (Coele  Syria),  and  run  in  opposite  directions  at  the  back  of  the 
Lebanon  range.  The  former  passes  through  Antioch,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
near  its  port  of  Suedia  (Seleucia) ;  the  latter  reaches  the  sea,  through  a  chasm 
in  the  range,  near  Sur  (Tyre).  The  only  other  river  of  importance  here  is  the 
Jordan,  which,  rising  in  several  springs  on  the  flanks  of  Mount  Hermon,  and 
passing  through  the  lakes  Bahr-el-Huleh  (Merom)  and  Bahr  Tubaiiyeh  (Qen- 
nesareth),  plunges  down  through  the  great  depression  called  El  Ghor  in  a 
tortuous  course  of  nearly  200  miles,  and  ends  in  the  Bahr  Liit  (Dead  Sea). 
The  Abana  and  Pharpar,  the  rivers  of  Damascus,  deserve  mention  in  this 
connection.  Rising  on  the  slopes  of  Anti-Libanus  and  Henuon,  they  flow 
down  and  irrigate  by  innumerable  artificial  channels  the  rich  and  fertile  plain, 
producing  a  verdant  paradise  of  fhiit  and  flowers  around  that  Old  Woiid 
city. 

The  Turkish  provinoes,  Hejaz  and  Yemen,  on  the  esstem  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  are  destitute  of  rivers.  The  coast  is  bordered  by  a  barren  sandy 
plain  of  varying  width,  called  the  " Tehamah  "  or  "low  country." 

5.  Lakes. — Lake  Van,  the  largest,  has  an  extreme  length  of  80  miles  by 
a  breadth  of  30  miles,  and  lies  in  a  hollow  in  the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of 
more  than  6000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  has  no  outlet  and  few  tributaries,  its 
waters  are  salt  but  clear  and  blue  like  the  sea,  it  contains  shoals  of  fish  and 
abounds  with  waterfowl,  ice  forms  on  its  surface  in  winter,  but  it  has  a  delight- 
ful climate.  It  is  navigated  by  barges  of  rude  construction.  Tuz  Giil,'  the 
largest  of  the  group  of  salt  lakes  on  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  is  45  mOea 
long  by  10  broad,  with  extensive  salt  marshes  on  its  western  edge.  Beishehr 
Gol  about  20  miles  long  by  5  broad,  the  twin  lake  of  Egerdir  about  SO  miles 
by  6,  and  the  Buldur  17  miles  by  4,  are  the  principal  lakes  of  a  picturesque 
group  that  occupies  the  south-western  edge  of  the  plateau.  Lake  Isnik 
( Ascania),  on  whose  shores  the  arbutus  grows  luxuriantly,  and  the  lakes  of 
Manias  and  AbuUonia,  lie  just  south  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  Bahr  Tnbariyeh 
(Galilee  or  Tiberias),  a  basin  of  volcanic  origin,  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  is  13  miles  long  by  7i  broad,  and  658  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Bahr  Liit  (Dead  Sea),  the  most  remarkable  sheet  of  water  in 
the  Old  World,  is  hemmed  in  by  cliffs  1500  and  2000  feet  in  height,  rising 
almost  perpendicularly  from  its  shores.  It  is  1292  feet  below  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  deepest  lake-basin  in  the  world,  is  46  miles  long  by  9^  broad, 
receives  several  considerable  tributaries,  but  has  no  outlet ;  is  intensely  salt 
and  contains  springs  of  bitumen,  for  which  reason  it  was  named  Lacna 
Asphaltites.  The  water  is  nauseous  to  the  taste  and  smell,  and  so  buoyant  that 
the  human  body  will  not  sink  in  it.  Sulphur  and  rock  salt,  lava  and  pumice, 
abound  along  its  shores,  and  its  aspect  is  dead,  barren,  and  desolate.  Bahr 
Nedjef  is  a  large  fresh- water  sea,  situated  about  20  miles  fix)m  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  south  of  Hillah,  is  40  miles  long  by  about  10  broad,  and  is 

1  Bahr  =s  water,  liver,  lake,  or  sea.  >  Gol  =  lake. 
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surrouDded  by  red  nndBtone  cliffs.     On  its  bunks  stands  Meshed  Ali,  one  of 
the  holy  cities  of  the  Shiah  sect  of  Mohammedans. 

6.  Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Turkey  in  Asia  is  as  varied  as  the  physical 
features.  The  great  plateau  on  the  north  has  a  distinctly  continental  climate, 
rigorons  severe  winters  with  intense  scorching  heat  in  summer;  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  plateau  region  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  for 
two-thiids  of  the  year,  and  some  of  the  principal  ranges  are  capped  with  per- 
petual snow  ;  here  the  peasants  build  their  dwellings  undeiground  to  escape 
the  severity  of  the  seasons.  Towards  the  west  the  winters  are  not  quite  so 
severe,  but  the  variations  of  temperature  are  excessive.  The  valleys  and 
plains  in  the  whole  of  this  high  region  are  generally  very  fertile,  producing 
fruits  in  abundance,  the  olive,  mulberry,  and  other  trees,  and  the  vine.  The 
northern  slopes  facing  the  Black  Sea  are  humid,  eigoying  more  or  less  rain  all 
through  the  year ;  they  are  covered  with  forests  of  ash,  elm,  poplar,  larch,  beech, 
box,  and  pine,  or  are  cultivated  wherever  a  patch  of  level  ground  is  to  be 
found.  The  valleys  which  open  out  into  the  .Mgntai  Sea  are  exceedingly  fertile 
and  have  a  genial  climate ;  the  summers  are  hot,  and  severe  cold  is  occasionally 
felt  when  the  winds  blow  down  fit>m  the  plateau  through  the  vaileys.  The 
rains  on  the  southern  slopes  facing  the  Mediterranean  fall  only  in  winter  and 
spring,  and  this  boast  during  great  part  of  the  year  is  excessively  hot;  the  hills 
are  covered  with  virgin  forests,  and  the  coast  plains  at  the  eastern  end  produce 
oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  cotton,  com,  and  an  endless  variety  of  flowers.  The 
slopes  from  this  mountain  rsgion  that  face  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain  have 
a  less  rigorous  climate;  the  summers  are,  however,  hot  and  sultry,  and  violent 
storms  of  wind  and  snow  frequently  sweep  down  firam  the  plateau.  The  great 
plains  are  scorched  and  bare  in  summer,  but  the  winters  are  mUd,  and  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  desert,  which  ia  broken  up  by  oases  and  possesses  a  salubrious 
climate,  there  are  many  pools  of  rain-water,  even  although  there  are  no 
streams,  and  pasturage  for  camels  and  sheep  is  found  over  large  areas.  The  desert 
wind  called  Samiel  ^  blows  outward  in  all  directions  in  the  summer  months. 
The  peculiar  disease  called  ''Bagdad  date-mark"  and  "Aleppo  button"  is 
common  to  all  the  cities  on  the  borders  of  the  desert ;  it  attacks  visitors  and 
residents  alike,  and  lasts  a  period  of  twelve  months,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
dangerous.  IVui&es  are  found  plentifully  in  the  sands  of  the  western  desert. 
Along  the  Syrian  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  the  winters  are  mild  and  the 
summers  oppressive.  Along  the  higher  slopes,  especially  in  the  Lebanon,  where 
some  of  the  hills  rise  above  the  snow-line,  the  winters  are  bracing  and  the 
summers  mild  and  balmy ;  there  are  two  rainy  seasons,  **  the  former  and  the 
latter  rains."  Towards  the  desert  the  country  is  parched  and  all  vegetation 
scorched  up  by  the  intense  dry  sununer  heat.  On  the  Red  Sea  coast  the 
Tehamah  or  coast  plain  is  hot,  dry,  and  barren,  except  towards  the  south, 
where  it  is  reached  by  summer  rains  and  affords  good  pasturage.  The  Jebel  or 
mountain  region  is  cooler  and  well  watered,  producing  an  abundant  vegetation. 

7.  People  and  Beligion. — ^The  country  is  very  thinly  peopled,  there 
being  only  about  twenty-nine  souls  to  a  square  mile  of  sur&ce.  Of  the  total 
population  of  about  16,000,000  less  than  one-half  are  of  Turkish  or  Tatar 
origin*  and  probably  not  one-fourth  are  of  real  Ottoman  blood.  Nearly 
6,000,000  of  the  Tatar  peoples  are  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  about  1,000,000 
in  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  probably  500,000  in  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia, 
and  another  600,000  in  Syria,  Palestine,  the  Hejas,  and  Yemen.  The 
agricultural  Turks  are  moral  and  temperate,  and  physically  a  fine  race,  but 
the  official  Turka  are  debased  and  corrupt.  The  Armenians,  about 
800,000,  are  chiefly  settled  in  the  plateau  country  round  Lake  Van,  but  as 

I  Samiel  =  poiM>n  wind, 
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the  iNuikera  tod  usuren  of  the  empire  they  ere  to  be  found  in  comidenUe 
numbers  in  all  the  cities  end  towns.  The  Knids,  the  encient  Oudnchi, 
funons  horsemen,  are  still  wild  and  warlike ;  they  are  a  pastoral  people, 
ooonpying  the  mountain  Talleys  and  g^ens  on  the  Tnroo-Penian  fh>ntier  sonth 
of  Lake  Van ;  they  number  abont  1,600,000,  and  are  a  toror  to  their  more 
peaoeAil  neighbours.  The  Arabs,  the  old  Semitic  people^  number  more  than 
6,000,000,  and  still  wander  with  their  countless  flocks  of  sheep  and  camels 
over  the  great  plain  as  they  hare  done  since  the  dawn  of  history.  They  are 
great  traders  in  horses  and  in  wool,  and  are  but  nominally  under  the  Turkifih 
Government,  recognising  only  the  authority  of  their  sheikhs,  llie  Greeks 
chiefly  occupy  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  towns  on  the  AeiAtic 
shores  of  the  ^Kgawn,  but  as  merchants  and  handicraftsmen  they  are  to  be 
found  scattered  all  over  Asia  Minor ;  they  number  about  1,000,000,  and  are 
the  best  educated  and  most  civilised  of  all  the  races  in  the  empire.  There 
are  some  80,000  Circassians,  rough  and  fierce  mountaineers,  distributed  in 
small  settlements  Uiroughout  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  immigrants  from  the 
Caucasus,  who  preferred  Turkish  rule  to  Russian.  These,  together  with  a  few 
Lazis  on  the  Black  Sea  coast,  and  some  200,000  Jews,  Gypsies,  and  Negroes, 
scattered  over  the  country,  complete  the  motley  group  of  antagonistic  races 
that  constitute  this  decaying  empire. 

The  dominant  religion  is  Mohammedanism  of  the  Sunnite  sect;  some 
18,000,000  of  the  population  profess  this  religion,  but  less  than  one-half 
of  these  are  Turks ;  about  8,000,000  are  nominally  Christians,  including 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Europeans,  and  (about  500,000)  Syrians.  Hie  members 
of  the  various  Christian  sects,  Greek  and  Latin,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  are 
as  adverse  to  each  other  as  to  the  Mohammedan,  and  all  help  in  their  several 
ways  to  prevent  the  fusion  of  the  peoples  into  a  nation. 

8.  PnKlaota.— The  mineral  wealth  is  great ;  coal  and  ironstone  are  found 
together  in  considerable  quantities ;  rich  mines  of  copper  exist  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  the  Taurus  near  Diarbekr  lead 
and  silver  is  found  at  intervals  along  a  line  connecting  Angora,  Sivas,  and 
Trebisond,  in  the  north,  and  in  the  eastern  Taurus  in  the  south  ;  green,  black, 
and  white  marble,  and  the  finest  quality  of  granite  is  to  be  had  in  many  parts 
of  the  mountain  section.  With  a  fertile  arable  soil  and  a  suitable  dimate, 
nearly  every  agricultural  product  flourishes.  Oats,  barley,  and  wheat 
are  produced  in  great  abundance.  Almost  all  kinds  of  garden  produce 
and  orchard  fruits  abound,  grapes  and  oranges  are  to  be  had  all  round  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  as  well  as  the  choicest  tobacco,  opium,  valonea  and 
madder.  The  mulberry  is  everywhere  cultivated  for  feeding  the  silkworms, 
and  cotton  is  grown  in  most  of  the  western  valleys.  Vast  groves  of  borwood 
and  other  valuable  trees  clothe  the  seaward  slopes  of  the  hills.  Dates  are 
produced  for  export  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  where  wheat  is  indigenous. 
Petroleum  and  bitumen  springs  are  found  in  the  Euphrates  Valley.  Angora 
is  famous  for  its  flocks  of  goats,  which  produce  the  mohair  of  commerce,  and 
enormous  quantities  of  wool  come  ftt>m  the  countless  flocks  of  sheep  tended 
by  the  wandering  Bedouin  and  Kurd  shepherds.  There  are  at  present  no 
manufactures  worth  mention.  One  industry,  however,  should  not  be  omitted, 
the  sponge  fisheries  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  a  source  of  great  wealth. 
There  are  no  roads  worthy  the  name  throughout  the  country,  and  this  renders 
transport  so  difficult,  and  the  cost  so  high,  that,  except  near  the  sea  and  the 
great  waterways,  the  industries  are  stifled,  and  there  is  little  or  no  commerce. 
There  are  three  lines  of  railway,  but  they  are  comparatively  short  and  unim- 
portant, situated  close  to  the  western  shores  of  Anatolia. 

9.  Divisiona  and  Chief  Towns. — ^Turkey  in  Asia  is  divided  into  twenty- 
two  provinces,  eighteen  being  first-class  pashaliks  or  vilayets,  and  four  second 
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obm  pnnhalikii  or  rndtflwaiiiliks ;  they  are  8a))ditided  aecording  to  their  aiae 
into  £rom  two  to  seven  conntieB  or  sai^'aks,  which  are  again  tnbdivided  into 
districts  or  kacaa.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  vilayets  and  mntessarifliks, 
with  the  names  and  population  of  their  chief  towns : — 


Yllayets. 

Chief  Towns. 

PopoU- 
tton. 

YiUiyets. 

Popnla- 
Chief  Towns.        turn. 

Bmsa  .    . 

60,000 

•  Erznun 

.    60,000 

Aidin  .    . 

•  Smyrna   .    . 

160,000 

Van     .     . 

.  Van    .    . 

.    15,000 

Jedreh  Bahr- 

Diarbekr  . 

.  Diarbekr. 

.    40,000 

i-Sefid^ 

.  Rhodes    .    . 

15,000 

Bagdad    . 

.  Bagdad    . 

.    67,000 

Eastamuni 

.  Kastamnni    . 

40,000 

Basra  .    . 

.  Basra  .    . 

.    40,000 

Angora    . 

.  Angora    .     . 

40,000 

Aleppo     . 

.  Aleppo     . 

.    75,000 

Konia .    . 

.  Konia.     .    . 

80,000 

Damascus 

.  Damascus 

.  150.000 

Adana 

.  Adana     .    . 

25,000 

Lebanon* 

.  Deir-el-Kamr      2,700 

Janik>      . 

..  Samsnn    .    . 

10,000 

Jerosalem' 

.    16,000 

Sivas   .    . 

.  Sivas  .    .    . 

25,000 

Hejai«*     . 

.  Mecca* 

.    80,000 

Divriki*  . 

.  Divrilri     .     . 

10,000 

Yemen 

.  Sana   .    . 

.    15,000 

Trebizond 

.  Trebizond 

50.000 

Ismid,  locally  situated  in  Asia  Minor,  is  a  saigak  of  the  special  vilayet  of 
Constantinople. 

Samos,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago,  is  by  the  Convention  of  1828-9 
autonomous  under  a  Christian  prince  paying  tribute  to  the  Porte.  It  has  an 
area  of  212  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  85,000  Greeks,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  of  the  whole  group;  it  exports  com,  grapes,  oil,  valonea,  and  mus- 
catel wine. 

Cyprus,  under  the  Convention  of  1878,  is  administered  by  the  British 
Government.     (See  p.  848. ) 

The  principal  ports  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  Trebizond  and  Sinope  on  the 
Black  Sea,  Smyrna  on  the  .£gaan,  Mersina  and  Alezandretta  on  the  Gulf  of 
Iskenderun ;  Beyrout,  a  prosperous  town,  the  port  of  Damascus,  at  the  head 
of  the  only  good  road  in  the  country ;  Jaffa,  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  Jedda  and 
Hodeida  on  the  Red  Sea  coast ;  and  Basra  on  the  Shat  el  Arab,  at  the  outlet 
of  the  great  water-highways  that  thread  the  vast  plains  of  Babylonia  and 
Mesopotamia.  Withhi  the  limits  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  situated  the  holy 
cities  of  Jew,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan— Jerusalem,  containing  the  site  of 
the  Jewish  temple  and  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  Mecca,  the  birth- 
place of  Mohammed ;  and  Medina,  the  place  of  his  death. 


AEABIA. 

1.  Gtoneral  Desoription. — ^The  peninsula  of  Arabia  is 
bounded  west  hj  the  Red  Sea,  east  bj  the  Persian  Qulf,  south  bj 
the  Arabian  Sea,  and  north  bj  the  great  Syro-Baby Ionian  plain.  That 
part  of  Arabia  which  is  at  present  independent  of  Turkey  embraces 
all  the  interior  and  the  south  and  east  coasts,  between  the  Bahrein 
Islands  and  Aden.  About  two-thirds  of  this  area  consists  of  cultivable 
land,  and  one-third  of  irreclaimable  desert  It  is  divisible  politi- 
cally into  three  sections — Kejd  in  the  north,  Oman  in  the  south- 

1  Islands  of  the  White  S6a=  the  Archipelago, 
s  These  are  the  mutesaarifliks.    By  an  international  arrangement  the  Lebanon  is 
administered  by  a  Christian  governor. 

>  The  B^az  is  also  called  the  principality  of  Meeoa. 
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east,  and  Hadramaut  in  the  south.     The  northern  Sultanate  of 
Nejd  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  a  strip  of  desert  of  varying  width 
and  sterility,  but  always  interrupted  at  intervals  by  oases  or  alight 
depressions  in  its  gen^raJly  uniform  surface,  where  a  well  or  spring, 
surrounded  by  a  few  herbs  and  bushes,  a  little  grass,  and  occasion- 
ally date-palms,  enables  the  Bedouin  to  find  the  needful  supply  of 
fodder  for  his  camels,  and  to  lead  the  caravans  of  merchants  or 
pilgrims  across  the   trackless  waste.      The  northern    desert,  or 
N^oody^  extends  from  the  oasis  of  Teyma,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Turkidi  province  of  Hejaz,  across  by  the  oasiB  of  Jowf,  to   the 
border  of  El  Hasa,  on  the  Persian  Gulf :  it  is  stony  and  gravelly, 
but  mixed  with  reddish  sand,  which  is  heaped  into  ridgra  from  200 
to  300  feet  high,  like  i^  sea  of  red-hot  waves.     It  is  absolutely  bare, 
save  in  the  .spring  of  the  year,  when  it  is  thinly  sprinkled  with 
grass  and  herbs.     In  some  parts  a  small  herbaceous  plant,  called 
samhf  grows  wild,  which  produces  a  reddish  farinaceous  seed,  and 
yields  the  Bedouin  his  staple  food  supply.     Over  this  desert  the 
simoom^  blows  during  the  summer  heats  at  uncertain  intervals. 
There  is  no   sand  or   dust  in  the  atmoephere  during  the  short 
period  that  the  wind  lasts  ;  but  the  whole  horizon  becomes  dark,  aa 
the  stifling  blast,  with  the  heat  as  of  red-hot  iron,  passes  over.    To 
the  west,  along  the  borders  of  Hejaz,  the  desert  is  yet  more  irr^ular, 
and  presses  in  towards  the  central  highland  between  the  mountain 
ridges  in  long  finger-like  projections :  it  cuts  off  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces from  all  political  influence  with  Nejd.     The  Dahna*  bounds 
the  settled  country  to  the  east  and  south,  and  is  the  main  sand 
waste  of  Arabia ;  between  Nejd  and  the  Persian  Gulf  it  has  been 
several  times  crossed  by  European  travellers  ;   but  towards  the 
south  it  appears  to  be  untracked  ;  an  impenetrable  waste  of  loose 
reddish  sand,  without  water  or  vegetation  of  any  kind,  extending 
south  of  the  tropic  line  for  a  distance  of  300  or  400  miles.     These 
deserts  lie  on  a  plateau  of  some  1000   feet  altitude,   and  are 
surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  mountains  which  rise  on  the  eastern 
side  to  an  average  height  of  1400  feet,  and  on  the  western  side  to 
considerably  greater  elevations.     In  the  northern  desert  lies  the 
remarkable  oasis  of  Jowf,  some  60  miles  long  by  10  or  12  broad, 
containing  numerous  villages.    Each  house  stands  in  its  own  orchard, 
where  the  fig  and  the  vine,  the  apricot  and  peach,  and  the  choicest 
dates  are  cultivated,  and  where  the  fruits  are  not  surpassed  by  the 
famous  gardens  of  Damascus.      It  has  a  good  dry  climate,  and 
healthy  and  vigorous  inhabitants.     The  N^d*  is  the  central  plateau, 
and  is  a  compact,  settled  district,  bounded  by  ridges  of  hard  rocks, 

Nefood  =  sand-pMMt.  s  Simoom  =  poison  bkat. 

DabiiA  =  rod  desert.  »  ^*  N^]d=  up  conntfy,  or  lUU  country. 
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and  culminating  in  a  crescent-Bhaped  mountain  xange,  called  Jebel 
Toweyk/  the  backbone  of  Central  Arabia  north  of  the  tropic.  This 
mountain  has  a  mean  elevation  of  3000  feet,  with  peaks  of  supeiior 
height,  is  composed  chiefly  of  chalk,  but  has  a  few  granite  crests  on 
its  south-eastern  edge,  where  iron  ore  is  abundant.  It  is  cut  up  by 
a  perfect  maze  of  valleys,  which  become  roaring  torrents  during  the 
rains,  but  are  dry  at  all  other  times  ;  but  everywhere,  at  all  seasons, 
water  is  to  be  obtained  at  a  depth  of  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  beneath 
the  surfEU^.  In  these  valleys  the  people  plant  their  towns  and 
villages,  for  the  shade  and  vegetation  they  afford.  North  of  Nejd, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  Nefood  about  twenty 
miles  broad,  lies  the  secondary  plateau  of  Jebel  Skomer  ;  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  Jebel  Aja  and  Jebel  Selma,  cross  this  plateau  in  a 
S.W.  to  N.E.  direction.  Jebel  Aja,  composed  largely  of  granite,  is 
the  northern  rim  of  the  whole  table-land,  and  is  probably  almost  as 
high  as  Jebel  Toweyk  to  the  south. 

Nejd  and  Shomer  have  a  dry,  bracing  atmosphere  and  healthy 
climate.  The  southern  part  of  Nejd,  near  the  tropic,  is  less  salu- 
brious, but  is  the  more  fertile,  being  damper  and  hotter.  Dates  of 
excellent  quality  and  of  several  varieties  are  here  produced  in 
abundance,  and  are  the  main  source  of  landed  Arab  wealth.  Com, 
maize,  millet,  melons,  pomegranates,  and  peaches,  grapes,  figs, 
oranges,  and  citrons  are  also  grown.  A  little  cotton  is  cultivated, 
and  lentils  in  the  south.  Bock  salt  is  found  in  the  west  Camek 
and  sheep,  horses,  and  humped  oxen  are  numerous.  Wild  boars, 
gazelles,  partridges,  quails,  and  pigeons  are  also  to  be  found.  The 
celebrated  Arabian  horses  are  tended  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
none  of  the  best  breeds  are  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  Omanj  at 
the  extreme  south-eastern  end  of  the  peninsula,  is  a  country  about  as 
large  as  England  and  Walesi  It  is  filled  with  a  plateau-like  group 
of  mountains,  the  dominating  feature  being  a  range  called  Jebel 
Akhdar,'  which  stretches  from  Ras  Mesandum  on  the  north,  to  Has 
el  Hadd  on  the  south.  This  mountain  gives  rise  to  numerous  small 
streams  on  its  seaward  slope,  which  run  at  intervals  underground,  and 
almost  all  of  them  disappear  entirely  before  reaching  the  coast.  Oman 
is  the  richest  district  of  Arabia,  both  in  agricultural  products  and  in 
mineral  treasures.  Along  the  seaboard  there  are  two  seasons,  each 
lasting  about  six  months.  The  hot  season  is  most  oppressive,  the 
land  becomes  scorched,  and  the  towns  like  ovens.  During  the  rainy 
season  the  N.W.  monsoon  blows  with  great  force.  On  the  hills  it 
is  comparatively  cool  all  the  year  round.  The  chief  products  are 
cocoa-nuts,  dates,  mangoes,  com,  maize,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  apricots 
and  peaches,  cotton  and  indigo.     Lead  and  coj^ier  are  mined  ;  but 

1  Jebel  Toweyk  =  the  twisted  mountain.        >  Jebel  Akhdur  =  green  mountain. 
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skill  and  energy  and  good  government  are  wanting  to  develop  the 
mineral  resoorceB  of  the  country.  Hadramaut  is  a  country  of  which 
very  little  is  now  known  ;  it  was  once  finmona  for  frankincense  and 
myrrh :  it  occupies  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea  from  Oman  on 
the  east  to  Yemen  on  the  west,  and  consists  apparently  of  a  con- 
fused mass  of  hills,  composed  of  limestone,  sandstone,  slate,  quartz, 
and  gneiss,  culminating  in  heights  of  6000  feet  within  100  miles  of 
the  coast  Beyond  this  there  appear  to  be  extensive  plains  sloping 
down  inland  to  the  great  desert  It  is  occupied  by  independent 
Bedouin  chiefiB ;  produces  wheat  and  barley,  dates  and  lemons, 
sheep,  goats,  and  camels.  Its  chief  port  is  Makalla,  The  chief 
islands  round  the  coast  are,  the  Bahr  el  Ben&t,  formerly  known  as 
the  East  India  Company's  Islands,  lying  off  the  north  or  Pirate 
coast  The  Kurian  Murian  Islands,  lying  off  the  south  coaat,  barren 
and  rocky,  belong  to  the  British  Government  Perim  Island,  a  for- 
tified rock  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  is  also 
BritLsh. 

2.  People  and  Religion. — ^The  people  of  central  Arabia  may  be  divided 
into  two  clames — ^the  Arabs,  or  settled  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
and  the  Bedouins,  or  wanderers,  occupying  the  open  pastures  of  the  great 
Arabian  plain  and  the  numerous  smidl  oases  in  the  desert  The  genuine 
Arab  is  nature's  gentleman,  noble  and  handsome,  of  well-developed  ataturo 
and  healthy  complexion,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  great  respect  for  authority 
and  love  of  oommerdal  enterprine.  He  is  by  birth  and  education  a  Moham- 
medan of  the  severest  type ;  but  scepticism  and  unbelief  are  as  rife  here  as 
in  Christian  countries,  although  not  openly  professed.  The  Bedouin,  although 
of  the  same  race,  has  descended  to  the  lowest  depth  of  moral  and  mental 
degradation;  he  is  the  same  wild  herdsman  that  he  was  2000  years  ago. 
He  appears  to  be  naturally  and  by  inheritance  a  sun- worshipper,  but  for 
convenience  he  adopts  Mohammedanism,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
settlements  conforms  outwardly  to  its  laws.  Negroes  are  numerous, 
both  slave  and  free,  all  over  Arabia,  but  in  Nejd  especially  they  form  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  town  population.  There  are  about  1,000,000  settled 
inhabitants  and  76,000  nomades  in  Nejd  and  its  dependencies  ;  whilst  Jebel 
Shomer  has  about  274,000  settled  inhabitants  and  166,000  nomades.  The 
language  of  the  settled  Inhabitants  of  these  central  districts*  is  the  pure  and 
elegant  Arabic  of  the  Koran. 

The  inhabitants  of  Oman  are  very  mixed,  consisting  of  Arabs,  Banians, 
Baluchis,  Negroes,  Abyssinians,  Somalia,  and  Persians.  They  number  about 
1,750,000,  and  are  tolerant  in  religious  matters ;  the  majority  outwardly 
profess  Mohanmiedanism. 

8.  Oovemments,  Divisiona,  and  Chief  Towna. — ^The  sultanate  of 
Nejd  (and  its  subordinate  sultanate  of  Jebel  Shomer  ^)  embraces  all  the  settled 
part  of  central  Arabia,  and  commands  the  greater  part  of  the  Bedouin  tribes. 
The  form  of  government  is  a  well-organised  despotism ;  the  Sultan  and 
his  ministers  are  of  the  Wahabi  sect.  This  sect,  named  fix>m  its  founder, 
seeks  to  retain  the  Islamism  of  the  Koran  to  the  letter ;  and  the  result  is,  as 
usual,  intolerance,  aggression,  fanaticism,  and  espionage,  which  hinders  all 

1  Jebel  Shomer  is  at  present  (ISBO)  independent  of  N^. 
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social  progress  and  dips  the  wiogs  of  commeroe.  Then  are  nine  proyincA 
in  Nejd  and  five  in  Shomer.  Riadh,  the  capital  city  (lat.  24*  88'  84"  N., 
long.  46*  41'  48''  EL),  contains  a  population  of  about  80,000,  and  has  a  Jamia, 
or  house  of  prayer,  capable  of  holding  4000  people ;  it  ia  surrounded  by 
strong  walls  in  good  repair,  about  80  feet  high,  and  defended  by  a  trench 
and  embankment  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  firnit  gardens.  Hayel,  the  chief 
town  of  Jebel  Shomer,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  20  feet  high,  with 
bastion  towers  and  large  folding  gates  at  intenrals ;  it  contains  a  population 
of  20,000,  and  many  lai^  gardens  and  open  spaces,  together  with  an  immense 
palace  and  pleasure-grounds,  are  included  within  the  walls.  It  has  a  large 
trade  in  horses  and  camels,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Persian  Hig  or  pilgrim 
route  between  Bagdad  and  Mecca.  The  other  towns  of  importance  are 
'Eyoon,  Toweym,  Bereydah,  Oneyzah,  and  Teyma. 

Omao  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  each  eivfoying  almost  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  tributary  state ;  the  central  government  is  weak.  The  chief  towns 
are  Mascat,  the  capital,  a  laige  and  tolerably  clean  commercial  city,  with  a 
population  of  40,000,  surrounded  by  old  Portuguese  fortifications,  witii  a  small 
but  good  harbour,  open,  however,  to  the  fury  of  the  K.W.  monsoon.  Matrah, 
three  miles  north-west,  and  almost  a  suburb  now  of  Mascat,  has  also  a  good 
harbour,  and  a  population  of  about  80,000.  Barka,  Sohar,  and  Sharja  are 
seaport  towns,  witlk  harbours  and  considerable  trade ;  Nezwah  and  Bereymah 
are  important  inland  towns. 

Aden,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  between  Yemen  and 
Hadramaut,  is  a  British  possession  and  free  port,  on  a  volcanic  peninsula, 
five  miles  long  by  three  broad.  It  has  a  population  of  29,730 ;  is  absolutely 
naked  and  barren ;  great  reservoirs  for  rain-water  have  been  constructed 
by  the  British,  and  the  fortifications  erected  by  them  have  rendered  the  place 
impregnable.  Jebel  Hasan,  a  sister  promontory  on  the  western  side  of  Aden 
harbour,  and  about  four  miles  distant,  is  also  British.  A  large  territory 
around  Aden  is  occupied  by  tribes  who  are  in  the  pay  of  the  British 
Government. 


AFRICA— GENERAL. 


1.  Africa  foims  the  vast  aouth-weBtem  peninsula  of  the  Old 
World  continent,  tacked  on  to  Asia  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  stUTOunded  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea — the  Mediterranean 
on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  its 
golC  the  Bed  Sea  on  the  east.  From  Bas  el  Rerun,  its  most  northerly 
point  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  to  Cape  Agulhas  or  ^  The  Needles," 
the  boundary  mark  between  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  in  the 
fisirthest  south,  its  length  is  about  6000  miles.  From  Cape  Yerd 
pointing  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  to  Cape  Guardafui  (or  Jeida- 
fun)  in  the  east,  it  reaches  about  4600  miles.  Its  area,  of  nearly 
twelve  millions  of  square  miles,  is  more  than  three  times  that  of 
Europe. 

2.  No  other  part  of  the  land  on  the  sur£Eu»  of  the  globe  is  so 
rounded  and  compact,  and  on  that  account  so  difficult  of  access,  as 
Africa.  The  contrast  between  the  broken  European  sho^^s  and  the 
massive  African  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  was  observed  by  the 
earliest  geographers  ;  the  same  continuous  unbroken  margin  extends 
all  round  the  sixteen  thousand  miles  of  its  shore  line.  The  islands 
which  are  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  such  as  the  Canaries,  the 
Cape  Yerd  Islands,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena,  lie  out  in  the  ocean 
fiEur  from  its  shores,  and  Madag^car  is  separated  from  it  by  300  miles 
of  deep  sea. 

3.  Belief. — Quarded  by  its  inhospitable  shores,  large  areas  of 
the  interior  of  the  continent  are  as  yet  altogether  unknown,  and  it 
is  only  during  the  present  century  that  the  tracks  of  travellers 
across  it  have  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  us  to  form 
any  general  conception  of  its  inward  form  and  character.  As  a 
whole  the  continent  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  plateau,  bordered 
round  by  maritime  ranges  which  form  the  seaward  edges  of  the 
interior  table-lands. 

If  we  begin  in  the  extreme  north-eastern  comer  where  Africa  joins  on  to 
Asia,  we  find  the  Lmd  rising  immediately  west  of  Suez,  at  the  sonthem  end  of  the 
ship  canal,  to  a  height  of  2600  feet,  named  Jihd  AUaha  ;  from  this  we  may 
follow  a  chain  of  heights  rising  abruptly  all  along  the  western  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea  till  we  reach  the  high  edge  of  the  Ah^fuiniain,  highland^  7000  to  8000 
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feet  above  the  sea,  oyer  which  the  British  expedition  marched  to  Magdala 
in  1868.  Farther  on  southward  we  reach  that  part  of  the  margin  of  the 
plateau  on  wMch  the  snow-capped  Kenia  (18,000  feet)  and  KUima-njaro 
(18,700  feet)  rise  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  great  lakes;  then 
the  LivingtUme  MouiUaina  (11,000  feet),  which  wall  in  Lake  Nyassa ;  and 
in  the  farthest  south  the  Drakenberg  ranges,  which  rise  steep  and  waU-like 
lacing  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  leading  round  to  the  terraces  which  form 
the  Cape  Colony.  Taming  the  high  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  to  the  Atlantic 
margin,  the  same  terraced  ascents  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  borders  of  the 
interior  plateau  present  themselves  all  along  the  western  side  of  the  continent 
lh)m  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  head  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra.  Round  the  Guinea 
coast  also,  beyond  the  low  delta  of  the  Niger,  as  far  as  Cape  Verd,  the  plateau 
edge  slopes  up  inmiediately  from  the  sea,  and  has  received  the  general  name 
of  the  Kong  Mountains  in  this  part.  In  Marocco  the  bordering  maritime 
heights  are  taken  up  again  by  the  Atlas  Range  (Miltsin,  11,400  feet),  and  are 
continued  along  the  Mediterranean  by  the  plateau  of  Barbary,  by  the  ranges 
called  the  J^td  es  Soda,  or  Black  Mountains  of  Tripoli,  and  by  the  heights  of 
Barca  fiuther  east,  bringing  us  again  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile. 

4.  Within  the  border  of  maritime  heights  which  we  have  been  tracing,  all 
southern  Africa  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  plateau  at  a  general  elevation  of 
about  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Two  of  the  most  prominent  interior  ranges 
which  rise  i^om  this  portion  of  the  plateau  are  those  called  the  Mushinga 
Mountains^  which  seem  to  have  an  east  and  west  direction,  separating  the 
vride  basins  of  the  Congo  and  the  Zambesi  rivers,  and  the  MouiUains  of  Ulegga, 
a  mass  of  heights  as  yet  unexplored,  which  extends  along  the  norti^- western 
sides  of  lakes  Tanganyika  and  Albert  Nyanza,  separating  the  Nile  basin  from 
that  of  the  Congo.' 

Northern  Africa,  between  the  higher  southern  plateau  and  the  mountains 
of  Barbery  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  appears  to  be  generally  lower,  or  at 
an  average  elevation  of  from  1000  to  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  though  the 
plateau  formation  remains  the  same.  The  prominent  lines  of  heights  known 
within  it  are  those  which  extend  fit>m  the  Marrah  Mountains  of  Darfar, 
between  the  Nile  basin  and  that  of  Lake  Chad,  north-westward  through  the 
mountain  land  of  TibesH,  in  the  centre  of  North  Africa,  to  the  series  of 
plateaus  occupied  by  the  Tuarej  tribes  south  of  the  plateau  of  Barbery.  A 
remarkable  volcanic  belt  is  traced  through  the  Bight  of  Biafra  in  the  line  of 
the  islands  of  ^nnofton,  St  Th&mas,  Princes,  and  FemuTido  Po  (10,190  feet), 
to  the  high  Cameroons  Mountains  (18,760  feet)  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland, 
and  thence  inland  on  the  same  abmpt  line  to  Mounts  Atlantika  and  Mendif, 
midway  to  Lake  Chad  in  the  interior. 

5.  It  results  fit>m  the  general  plateau  form  of  the  continent  that  its  low- 
lands are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  narrow  IHnges  of  the  coast,  and 
to  the  alluvial  flats  which  have  been  pushed  out  seaward  by  one  or  two  of  its 
rivers,  such  as  the  delta  of  the  Nile  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  that  of  the 
Zambesi  .on  the  margin  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  of  the  Ogow^  and  Niger 
towards  the  Atlantic.  Elsewhere  lowlands  occur  only  as  hollows  sunk  or 
bedded  within  the  lower  plateaus  of  the  north  African  region ;  of  these  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  hollow  which  lies  south  of  the  plateau  of  Barbery  in 
Tunis,  separated  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cabes  only  by  a  narrow  belt  of 
rock,  and  containing  within  it  several  lagoons  or  salt-marshes,  called  "  shott " 
or  "  shores  "  by  the  Berbers,  which  lie  depressed  a  few  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Within  the  limestone  plateau  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  be- 
tween Barca  and  the  Nile  valley,  there  also  occur  a  number  of  isolated  hollows 
of  small  extent,  the  beds  of  some  of  which  have  been  found  to  be  nearly  100 
feet  beneath  sea-leveL 
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6.  BiTers. — ^The  poyertj  of  AMca  in  flowing  waters  was  also 
noticed  in  the  earliest  times,  and  has  contributed  as  much  to  its  long 
seclusion  as  the  harbourless  character  of  its  coasts. 

Over  almost  all  the  wide  noithern  region  of  Africa,  for  reaMms  which  ws 
ahall  lindentand  when  we  come  to  look  at  its  cUmatSi  there  ii  scarcely  any 
permanently  flowing  river  excepting  the  Nile,  which,  however,  draws  its  rap- 
plies  from  more  favonred  regions  far  in  the  ionth.  The  streams  of  the  Bir- 
bary  plateau  in  ICarooco  and  Algeria  are  mere  toireats,  filled  to  excess  dnxing 
the  winter  rains,  and  dwindling  down  to  a  thread  of  water  in  the  dry  snmmer. 
Beyond  the  plateau,  over  all  the  vast  area  of  the  Sahara,  there  is  no  constantly 
running  stream,  though  the  surface  is  frirrowed  by  deeply  cut  "wadis,"  or 
water  channels,  which  rapidly  drain  off  any  shower  that  may  fall,  and  quickly 
dry  again. 

The  streams  of  the  Cape  Colony,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  continent, 
have  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  Barbery  plateau,  finding  their  way  to 
the  sea  through  deep-cut  gorges  or  "  kloofs,"  flooding  after  the  winter  rains^ 
and  dwindling  down  almost  to  dnrness  after  fair  weather.  Inland  fh>m  the 
Cape  Colony  lies  the  Ealahara  Desert,  corresponding  to  the  Sahara  in  the  nooih, 
and  ftuTowed  like  it  by  periodically  filled  channels. 

The  broad  central  belt  of  Africa  on  each  side  of  the  equatorial  region  is, 
however,  well  supplied  with  moisture^  and  here,  accordingly,  we  find  great 
lakes  and  large,  flowing  rivers. 

7.  The  best  known  of  the  four  great  rivers  of  Africa,  the  A^ife,  has  its 
highest  great  reservoir  in  the  Victoria  Nyanm,  an  expanse  of  fredi  water 
occupying  an  area  as  large  as  Scotland,  and  crossed  by  the  equator.  From 
this  it  overflows  by  the  Ripon  Falls  12  feet  high  and  flows  north-westward, 
descending  by  the  Kamma  and  Murchison  Falls  to  where  it  joins  the  Albert 
NyanuL,  which  has  been  described  as  a  great  backwater  of  the  river,  shut  in 
by  the  high  blue  mountains  of  Ulegga.  Issuing  from  the  Albert  Nyansa  the 
river  is  navigable  for  nearly  100  miles,  to  near  the  bend  of  Dufli,  where  it  is 
again  interrupted  by  cataracts.  After  passing  the  Elgyptian  station  of  Lado, 
about  6^  N.,  the  river  again  becomes  navigable,  and  flows  northward  through 
a  level  marshy  country  with  many  loops  and  branches.  At  Lake  No  (in  9* 
SC  N.)  it  is  joined  by  the  group  of  tributaries  from  the  west,  which  gather  to 
form  the  broad  river  called  the  Bahr  d  Ohaxal,  the  first  great  tributary  of  tho 
Nile.  Below  this  it  bends  due  east  to  where  the  Sobat  river  joins  it  from  the 
highlands  in  the  east,  and  then  turns  north  for  600  miles  to  the  town  of  Khar- 
tum, being  known  along  this  portion  of  its  course  as  the  Bakr-el-Abiad,  or 
White  River.  At  Khartum  the  Bahr-d-Amrkt  or  Blue  Nile,  joins  it  from  the 
high  Lake  Txana  on  the  Abyssinian  plateau.  Near  Berber,  200  miles  north- 
east of  Khartum,  the  Nile  receives  its  last  tributary,  the  Atbara,  which  risea 
as  the  Takaaszef  or  ''the  Terrible,"  in  the  gorges  of  the  AbyssinUn  highland. 
From  this  point  the  Nile  forms  a  great  bend  through  Nubia,  intenrupted  by 
several  cataracts,  and  then  flows  quietly  northward  through  the  desert  to 
its  delta  on  the  Mediterranean,  receiving  no  supplies  from  rain  or  affluent 
streams  for  1200  miles,  and  diminishing  greatly  in  volume  from  evaporation  aa 
it  passes  on  through  the  dry  country.  The  Nile  is  easQy  navigated  from  the 
delta  upward  to  ^e  first  or  Assuan  Cataract  in  24*  N.  lat,  but  the  toilsome 
ascent  of  that  rapid  by  boat  requires  more  than  a  day.  The  second,  or  Wadi 
Haifa  Cataract,  in  22*  N.,  is  the  head  of  the  free  upward  navigation  of  the 
river  for  laiger  vessels.  The  Nile  varies  in  volume  greatly  during  the  jrear, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  lowlands  of  the  delta  that  this  is  of  great  importance,  for 
the  fertility  of  that  alluvial  plain,  and  the  annual  success  or  failure  of  the 
crops  over  it,  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  extent  of  the  fertilising  inunda* 
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tion  lirom  the  rivar.  At  Cairo  the  rismg  begins  in  mid  Jnne^  and  when  it 
haa  aweUed  to  a  height  of  16  cubits  in  August,  the  "khaleeg,"  or  dam  near 
Cairo,  is  cut,  allowing  the  river  waters  to  All  the  system  of  canals  which 
ramifies  over  the  delta.  The  maximum  rise  is  generally  reached  in  October, 
after  which  the  flood  begins  to  fall,  and  the  lowest  Nile  occurs  in  May. 

8.  The  great  river  of  West  Africa,  the  Niffer — diBcovered  by  Mungo  Puk 
— arises  on  the  inner  side  of  Mount  Loma,  one  of  the  summits  of  the  range 
which  marks  the  edge  of  the  plateau  in  this  part  of  AMca,  and  flows,  as  the 
JoUbOf  north-east  to  Timbuktu  on  the  border  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  then  turn- 
ing east  and  south-east  and  changing  its  native  name  to  Quiorra,  reaches  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  through  a  great  delta.  In  its  south-eastern  course  it  is  joined 
from  the  east  by  the  Bmue,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Quonra  at  the  confluence,  a 
tributary  which  seems  to  rise  in  the  mountains  midway  between  the  Came- 
roons  and  Lake  Chad,  though  its  sources  are  yet  unknown.  The  Niger  is  the 
gnat  highway  of  the  Western  Soudan,  and  is  now  regularly  navigated  by 
BritiBh  trading  steamers  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  towns  which  lie  along  its 
bonks  above  the  confluence  of  the  Binue ;  the  latter  river,  though  it  has  been 
navigated  for  several  hundreds  of  miles  upward,  is  still  closed  to  European 
traffic  from  the  jealousy  of  the  tribes  on  its  banks. 

9.  The  Sen^^  and  the  OanUna,  reaching  the  Atlantic  north  and  south  of 
Cape  Verd,  are  important  navigable  rivers,  the  former  in  possession  of  the 
French,  the  latter  dotted  with  ^tish  factories  along  its  banks. 

10.  Just  south  of  the  equator,  on  the  West  African  coast,  the  Ogowi  river 
has  pushed  out  a  large  mangrove-covered  delta  into  the  sea.  The  exploration 
of  this  river  upward  has  been  progressing  in  quite  recent  years.  About  seventy 
miles  above  the  head  of  the  delta  the  main  stream — more  than  a  mile  wide— 
18  formed  by  two  branches,  one  from  the  east  named  the  Orembavolo  or 
Okanda,  the  other  from  the  south-east  named  the  Orembawango  or  Ngunie  ; 
both  of  these  upper  streams  are  soon  interrupted  by  falls  and  rapids,  but  a 
regular  traffic  is  now  maintained  along  the  lower  river  to  the  French,  British, 
and  Hamburg  trading  stations  on  its  banks. 

11.  Some  way  &rther  south  we  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  greatest  of 
African  rivers,  the  Conffo  or  Iknre,  which  pours  out  such  a  flood  of  water  into 
the  Atlantic  that  the  sea  sur&ce  for  many  miles  out  is  kept  perfectly  fresh. 

It  is  only  since  the  journey  of  the  explorer  Stanley  m  1877  that  the  enor- 
mous proportions  of  this  Airican  river  have  been  realised.  We  now  know  that 
its  head  stream  is  the  Chambete,  a  river  discovered  by  Livingstone,  which  rises 
in  10**  S.  lat.,  and  which  flows  to  Lake  Banffweolo  south-west  of  the  Tangan- 
yika. Issuing  thenoe  northward  aa  the  LuaptUa,  it  reaches  Lake  Moera,  and 
passing  from  that  as  the  Luvwa  forms  Lake  Lcuiji  or  Kamalondo  west  of 
Tanganyika,  having  previously  received  a  great  tributary  named  the  Lualaba 
from  a  lake  chain  on  the  soutii-west  Overflowing  from  the  Laigi,  the  river, 
now  called  the  Lualaba,  flows  in  a  northerly  direction  in  the  heart  of  the 
continent,  receiving  the  Lomami  from  the  south-west  On  approaching  the 
equator  it  forms  a  series  of  cataracts,  and  then  swerves  to  north-west  and 
west  Between  long.  26**  and  17*  K  it  has  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  1400 
miles^  receiving  magnificent  affluents  from  the  south,  but  on  nearing  the 
mountains  whidi  rise  on  the  western  margin  of  the  continent  it  passes  through 
them  by  a  long  series  of  cataracts  and  rapids,  which  terminate  in  the  Yellala 
Falls  140  miles  from  the  sea.  At  60  miles  from  the  sea  the  width  and 
strength  of  the  river  are  so  great,  that  it  requires  half-an-hour  to  cross  it  in 
a  good  boat,  with  ten  strong  Kroomen  paddUng. 

12.  South  of  the  Congo  the  Coansa  is  the  most  important  river  of  the  west 
African  coast,  as  it  affords  a  navigable  way  120  miles  up  from  the  sea  to  where 
rapids  interrupt  its  course.    This  part  of  it  is  now  regularly  traversed  by 
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flteamen.  The  Nonne  or  Cunene,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  ita  crooodilesy 
ia  narrow  and  shallow,  and  qnite  nnnavigable.  The  Onmge,  the  boundary 
liver  of  the  Cape  €k>lony,  formed  by  the  Vcud  and  the  liu  Oarup,  from  the 
inner  slope  of  the  Drakenberg  range,  is  also  a  torrential  rlTer,  shut  in 'by 
precipitous  walls,  with  many  rapids,  besides  the  great  falls  of  Avghfubies  mid- 
way in  its  coarse. 

18.  Opposite  the  basin  of  the  Orange^  on  the  eastern  side,  we  come  to  the 
Limpopo,  the  second  river  in  size  of  those  which  flow  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
from  Africa.  This  is  also  a  shallow  and  variable  river,  navigable  only  lor 
about  60  miles  up  from  the  ocean  by  small  vessels. 

14.  Farther  north  is  the  Zatnbesi,  the  chief  river  of  east  AiMca.  This  great 
stream  has  one  of  its  sources  in  the  little  lake  Dilolo,  which  lies  on  a  ridge 
west  of  the  Mushinga  mountains,  that  separates  the  drainage  of  the  Congo  and 
Zambesi  basins.  From  Dilolo  the  course  of  the  JJeeba,  as  the  upper  river  is 
named,  is  south-eastward  to  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Leeambye  from  the 
Mushinga  range  on  the  north-east  The  united  river  then  flows  south  and 
eastwai^  through  the  fertile  Barotse  valley  till  it  reaches  25*"  K  longitude^ 
near  which  meridian  it  leaps  down  100  feet  by  the  magnificent  Victoria  FaUs, 
called  by  the  natives  mosioatunyeL,  or  "smoke  sounding^"  into  a  narrow 
dgzag  gorge  »in  the  basalt  rocks.  Thence  the  river  flows  north-eastward 
with  impetuous  current,  and  afterwards  turns  east,  receiving  the  Loangwa 
from  the  north,  besides  other  large  tributaries.  At  the  Kebrdbasa  rapids, 
and  in  the  Lupata  gorge,  where  the  river  passes  the  margin  of  the  plateau 
to  descend  to  the  maritime  slope,  its  channel  is  again  considerably  lowered. 
Below  this  it  winds  south-east,  and  on  the  coast  it  forms  a  great  delta  which 
reaches  out  80  miles  between  the  farthest  apart  of  the  channeLs  into  which 
the  river  divides.  It  becomes  navigable  at  the  Portuguese  settiement  of  Tete, 
260  miles  fh)m  the  sea.  A  few  miles  above  the  apex  of  the  delta  it 
receives  the  Shxre  river,  the  outflow  of  the  great  NyasM  Lake,  The  Nyaaaa 
fills  out  a  narrow  trench  more  than  800  miles  long  ffom  north  to  south,  walled 
in  by  the  high  mountains  of  the  Ldvingstone  range,  which  rise  almost  precipi- 
tously to  the  height  of  11,000  and  12,000  feet  on  its  eastern  shores.  The 
Shire  flowing  south  from  it  is  interrupted  in  its  course  to  the  Zambesi  by  the 
MurchiBon  Cataracts,  but  below  these  its  channel  is  freely  navigable  for  100 
miles  to  the  great  river. 

16.  The  notable  rivers  of  the  east  African  sloi)e  northward  of  the  Zambesi 
are  the  Rovuma,  almost  an  nnnavigable  river ;  the  Luf^  which  has  yet  to  be 
explored ;  the  Kingani  and  JFami  reaching  the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar  island ; 
the  It%^  from  ELilima-igaro ;  the  Dana  from  the  snow-clad  mountain  Kenia ; 
and  the  Juba  river  which  reaches  the  sea  just  at  the  equator  from  the 
mountains  south  of  Abyssinia :  in  attempting  to  navigate  this  river  the 
unfortunate  explorer  Baron  Von  der  Decken  was  killed  in  1865. 

16.  There  remain  to  be  noticed  two  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  inland  or  con- 
tinental drainage  of  Africa  which  correspond  remarkably  with  one  another  in 
their  characteristics.  The  northern  of  these  is  the  Shari  river,  and  lake  Chad 
which  it  supplies.  The  Chad  is  a  great  variable  and  shallow  expanse  of  f^h 
water  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Sahara,  at  an  elevation  of  about  11,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  dry  season  it  has  an  area  of  about  10,000  square 
miles,  and  then  presents  the  appearance  of  an  immense  swamp,  oveigrown 
along  the  margins  with  reeds  and  papyri  in  thickets  hannted  by  hundrads  of 
hippopotami,  and  clouds  of  wild-fowl.  After  the  raina,  however,  it  spreads 
out  to  a  much  lai'ger  area,  and  then  sometimes  overflows  by  a  broad  channel  to 
a  second  depression  called  the  Plain  of  Bodele,  which  lies  800  miles  north-east 
of  it.  The  southern  is  the  Tioge  river  and  its  lake  Ngami,  on  the  border  of 
the  Kalahara  desert  in  Central  South  Africa,  2800  feet  in  elevation.    The 
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Ngami  Ss  generally  about  800  square  milee  in  area,  but  expands  and  contracts 
like  the  Chad  with  the  rain  and  the  dry  season,  overflowing  like  the  former 
also  at  seasons  of  flood  "by  the  Zouga  channel  to  a  nnmber  of  wide  "pans  "  or 
depressions  south-east  of  it. 

17.  The  most  remarkable  problem  of  Afiican  hydrography,  however,  is 
that  which  is  presented  by  the  Tanganyiha,  a  lake  about  400  miles  long^ 
occupying  a  narrow  mountain- walled  trench  like  that  of  the  Nyassa,  between 
it  and  the  Albert  Nyanza.  It  lies  about  2700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
very  deep :  the  Malagaraai  river  from  the  east  is  the  only  large  stream  that 
flows  to  it,  and  no  outlet  has  yet  been  discovered.  All  other  lakes  with- 
out outlet  that  are  known,  have  salt  or  brackish  water,  since  the  salts 
brought  to  them  by  their  affluents  are  left  in  the  lake,  which  only  loses  by 
evaporation  from  its  surface.  Yet  the  waten  of  the  Tanganyika  are  fresh. 
The  level  of  the  lake,  however,  has  been  observed  by  several  travellen  to  be 
rising  rapidly,  and  Mr.  Stanley  believes  that  the  creek  named  the  LukttgOf 
which  occupies  the  only  depression  in  the  mountains  that  close  it  in  on  the 
west,  is  in  process  of  becoming  an  outlet  that  would  unite  its  waten  with  those 
of  the  Lualaba  or  Congo,  while  Lieutenant  Cameron,  who  first  observed  it, 
thought  that  even  then  the  waten  were  flowing  out.^ 

18.  Climate. — Africa  is  the  most  completely  tropical  quarter  of  the  world. 
If  we  look  at  the  map  it  will  be  observed  that  only  its  northern  and  southern 
extremities  lie  beyond  the  lines  between  which  the  sun  may  pass  vertically 
over  the  land,  so  that  great  heat  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  its  climate  ;  this, 
however,  is  reduced  by  the  general  elevation  of  the  continent.  Drought  is 
the  other  great  feature  over  all  the  immense  area  of  northern  Africa ;  there 
north-easterly  winds  prevail,  and  these  coming  from  cooler  to  warmer  lati- 
tudes and  passing  over  the  great  continent  of  Asia,  take  up  the  moisture 
as  they  pass,  and  give  the  land  its  generally  dry  and  barren  aspect  In  the 
far  south  also  the  corresponding  south-easterly  trade-winds  are  the  most 
frequent,  and  these  expending  the  moisture  they  have  gathered  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  on  the  high  outer  margin  of  the  continent,  leave  all  the  interior 
of  South  Africa  deficient  in  rainfiJl,  and  in  parts  almost  as  barren  and  dry 
as  the  Sahara  in  the  north.  The  central  region  of  the  continent  on  each  side 
of  the  equator  is,  however,  well  supplied  with  rainfidl,  for  the  winds  are  drawn 
in  thither  from  the  ocean  on  both  sides  to  that  part  of  it  which  for  the  time 
lies  beneath  the  heat  of  the  vertical  sun,  and  there  the  combined  heat  and 
moisture  have  raised  up  a  covering  of  richly  luxuriant  vegetation,  and 
forests  which  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  East  Indies,  (hi  the 
northern  and  southern  borden  of  the  continent — in  the  maritime  districts 
along  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  Cape  Colony  in  the  south — ^the  rain 
supply  comes  in  winter,  but  within  the  tropics  the  rains  are  obedient  to  the 
apparent  movements  of  the  vertical  sun,  and  thus  swing  gradually  north  and 
south  over  the  central  regions  of  Africa,  to  and  fro  across  the  equator  towards 
each  tropic  during  the  year.  The  landscape  of  the  continent  thus  presents  a 
regular  gradation  from  habitable  lands  on  each  extremity  north  and  south  to 
bare  dry  deserts,  and  frt>m  these  through  pastoral  grass  lands  to  the  broad 
equatorial  belt,  of  which  humid  climate  and  luxuriant  forest  growth  are 
characteristic 

All  the  low  coast-lands  of  Africa  are  haunted  by  feven  which  are  most 
malignant  in  the  coaft-lands  on  each  side  of  the  equatorial  r^on,  where  the 
spreading  mangrove,  sending  down  roots  from  its  branches,  forms  a  dense 
thicket  along  the  sea  maiigin,  and  about  the  mouths  of  the  riven  causing 
stagnant  lagoons  within  the  coast-line,  and  gathering  there  a  great  accumula- 

1  Mr.  Hore,  who  visited  the  Lokuga  in  May  1S79,  found  a  rapid  cuRvnt  running 
out  to  the  west. . 
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tlon  of  decaying  TegeUble  mattor  which  fonnB  a  foetid  hlack  mod ;  bduad 
this  low  oout  region,  howoTer,  the  hi^^  plateau  lands  of  the  intezior  hate 
almost  everywhere  a  healthy  climate. 

19.  Products.— The  vegetation  of  AiHca  is  nther  pecoliar  than  varied. 
CSonesponding  to  the  dry  climate  of  the  extremities  of  the  continent  are  the 
cactos-like  spnige-plants,  aloes,  heaths,  and  bnlbs.  The  daU-^m^  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  the  doum  p(Jm,  are  the  mainstays  of  the  inhahitants  of  the  diy 
Sahara  region.  In  the  Atlantic  maritime  region  of  equatorial  Africa  the  cH- 
palm  flourishes,  and  gives  rise  to  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  that  region ; 
there  also  the  remarkable  tree  which  yields  the  ahea  butter  is  found ;  gnm-yidd- 
ing  aeadoB  are  characteristic  African  trees;  the  eopal  gnm-tree  is  abon- 
duit  in  the  easteni  and  western  equatorial  coasts,  where  the  indiarubber-yield- 
ing  LoMdotpkia  creepers  have  recently  become  of  great  commercial  importaaoe. 
Mcfwy,  rtrnwood,  and  African  teak  are  among  the  trees  of  the  centnd  forests. 
Africa  is  also  the  home  of  the  gigaatie  baobabf  the  hollow  trunk  of  irideh 
often  serves  as  a  water  ciBtern.  Chfee  is  probably  native  to  the  region  sooth 
of  Abyssinia ;  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  oommerdal  value  in  Liberia. 

20.  Hoofed  animals  are  more  numerous  in  Africa  than  in  any  other  region 
of  the  world.  Here  are  the  wild  elephant,  whoee  ivory  is  a  staple  article  of 
barter  in  aU  parts  of  the  continent,  several  species  of  rhinoceros,  hippopotami, 
the  aebra,  and  other  horse-like  animals,  and  the  stately  giraife,  but  especi- 
ally great  herds  of  antelopes  of  many  kinds.  Lurkinig  in  wait  for  these 
are  lions  and  panthers,  jackals  and  hyenas,  and  other  carnivorous  anlmsls 
The  firana  is  also  rich  in  apes,  among  which,  peculiar  to  the  continent  are  the 
chimpaniee  and  man-like  goi^la.  Madagascar  has  its  peculiar  ape-like  lemurs 
nocturnal  in  habits.  Ostriches  are  found  almost  all  over  the  oontinaxt, 
and  in  the  Cape  Colony  are  now  fumed  and  herded  like  cattle  or  sheqk. 
Numbers  of  birds  of  passsge  make  Africa  their  winter  quartera.  Crocodiles 
abound  in  almost  all  the  rivers.  The  plague  of  central  and  southern  Africa  is 
the  Tsetse  fly,  an  insect  resembling,  and  scarcely  laiger  than,  our  oommon 
housefly,  the  bite  of  which  is  fttal  to  horses,  and  sometimes  to  cattle,  though  it 
is  perfectly  harmless  to  man  or  to  wild  animals.  It  appears  to  infest  certain 
areas  within  definite  limits,  and  also  to  follow  the  herds  of  game  about  in  their 
migrationa,  but  as  yet  the  laws  which  oontrol  its  appearance  are  not  known.  '. 

21.  The  great  mineral  treasure  of  the  Sahara  region  in  the  north  is  its 
salt.  Gold  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  West  Africa.  The  gold  coin  formeriy 
current  in  Britain  took  its  name  from  the  metal  brought  from  the  Guinea 
coast,  from  which  it  was  first  coined  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  The  gold  of 
So&la  long  ago  drew  the  Portuguese  to  that  part  of  South-East  Africa,  and 
now  the  goldfields  of  the  neighbouring  Transvaal  region  are  becoming  of  great 
importance.  Iron  abounds  in  Algeria.  Copper  is  tiie  great  mineral  resource 
of  the  western  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  copper  country  of  Katanga 
in  central  South  Africa  has  long  been  frmous  in  native  reports.  The  dia- 
mond-fields, discovered  in  1867  on  the  northern  borders  of  tiie  Cape  Colony, 
have  brought  about  great  changes  in  that  part  of  the  continent. 

22.  Peoples. — ^The  whole  number  of  people  within  the  Afri- 
can continent  can  only  be  vaguely  estimated,  but  probably  exceeds 
two  hundred  millions.  Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  regions 
within  it  which  are  scarcely  habitable  from  the  extreme  diyneas, 
the  populaticm  of  Africa  is  much  less  dense  than  that  of  Europe  or 
of  Asia,  but  it  is  in  a  corresponding  degree  greater  than  that  of 
America,  or  of  thinly -peopled  Australia. 

The  density  of  the  population  ia  regulated  naturally  by  the  character  of 
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the  landscape.  In  the  fertile  extremities  lie  the  well-peopled  states  of  Bar- 
bery and  ISg3rpt  in  the  north,  and  of  the  Cape  Colony  in  the  south.  Within 
these  come  ^e  sparsely-inhalrited  regions  of  the  Sahara  and  of  the  Ealahara, 
and  after  that  the  well-peopled  central  area  of  the  continent  from  the  Sondan 
to  the  valley  of  the  Zambesi 

We  have  already  (p.  148)  noticed  the  chief  groups  of  the  AfHcan  peoples. 
The  HamiHc  family,  emigrants  fix>m  Sonth- Western  Asia  in  remote  antiquity, 
foijnerly  occupied  ^e  whole  of  the  lower  and  middle  Nile  valley,  and  the 
north-eastern  maritime  r^on  of  Africa,  nearly  as  fiur  as  the  equator,  and  were 
the  Egyptians  and  Numi^ans  of  history.  The  Semitic  peoples,  probably  of 
the  same  family,  who  followed  them  from  Asia  within  historical  times,  have 
spread  all  over  the  northern  and  eastern  r^on  of  the  continent,  carrying 
Mohammedanism  with  them  on  their  way,  and  as  Arab  ivory  and  slave  traders 
are  even  to  this  day  extending  their  journeys  into  the  heart  of  the  continent. 
Members  of  the  Aryan  family  have  settled  as  yet  in  considerable  numbers 
only  in  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  continent  (Algeria  and 
Cape  Colony),  and  are  foxmd  elsewhere  only  at  the  trading  ports  around  the 
coasts.  The  Negroes^  or  "  black  "  men,  native  to  Central  Africa,  are  marked 
generally  by  their  black  woolly  hair,  protruding  lips,  and  flattened  nose ;  they 
are  fond  of  ornament,  and,  above  all,  of  dancing ;  they  live  for  the  moment, 
and  are  careless  and  improvident,  passing  quicUy  from  one  mood  to  another, 
firom  the  most  exuberant  joy  to  melancholy  or  anger.  The  yellow  HijUentoU  of 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  Africa  have  now  become  in  great  part  a  mixed  or 
mulatto  people,  speaking  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape.  Lowest  of  all  in  African 
humanity  are  the  wandering  Btuhmen  of  the  Kalahara  deserts,  living  in  holes 
and  caves  like  wild  animals,  without  dwelling  or  property,  or  any  domestic 
animal,  save,  it  may  be,  a  miserable  dog. 

23.  Some  negro  tribes  have  remained  almost  at  the  same  stage  as  the  Bush- 
men, living  on  game  or  fish,  and  occasionally  also  on  their  fellow-men,  but  the 
most  of  the  negroes  seem  to  be  half  nomads,  joining  a  little  cultivation  of  the 
soil  to  their  huntsmen's  life.  In  the  Soudan,  negro  life  reaches  its  highest 
stsge.  There  we.find  them  as  agriculturists  and  cloth-weavers,  and  traders  in 
busy  market-towns,  exchanging  the  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  and  grain  of  their 
productive  country  for  the  salt  mined  in  the  Sahara. 

24.  Religion. — The  Copts,  a  small  remnant  of  the  ancient  Ilgyptians, 
ascribe  their  conversion  to  the  Apostle  Mark,  and  are  Christians.  Their 
highest  dignitary  is  a  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  they  are  exceedingly  strict  in 
their  religious  observances.  The  Abyssinians  are  also  nominally  Coptic  Chris- 
tians, and  their  aJbwna  (father  or  patriarch)  is  consecrated  at  Alexandria,  but 
their  whole  religion  consists  in  the  performance  of  empty  and  unintelligible 
ceremonies.  Throughout  the  rest  of  northern  Africa,  and  along  the  eastern 
coast,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  Arabs  have  spread  Mohammedanism  fisr  and 
wide,  so  that  perhaps  a  quarter  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  have 
received  this  religion.  Even  at  Lagos,  on  the  West  African  coast,  there  may 
be  seen  followers  of  Mohammed,  who,  having  made  the  long  pilgrimage  across 
the  continent  and  the  Red  Sea  to  Mecca,  have  become  entitled  to  the  green 
turbans  they  wear. 

At  the  present  day  the  remarkable  negro  people  called  the  Fellattah, 
or  Fulbe,  converted  to  Mohammedanism  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  spreading  their  faith  in  Central  Africa  by  force,  as  the  first 
followers  of  the  prophet  were  wont  to  do,  by  carrying  on  religious  wars 
with  the  surrounding  pagans ;  they  have  formed  great  empires  in  the  western 
Soudan,  some  of  which  are  still  increasing  in  extent  and  power. 

The  mass  of  the  peoples  of  South  and  Central  Africa  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  religion.     They  do  not  adore  the  sun,  or  any  other  object  or  idol. 
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but  their  belief  \a  in  malign  spirits,  and  in  channB  or  *'  fetiaheSy'*  which  are 
mainly  of  use  to  counteract  their  evil  designs. 

25.  Government. — British  rule  has  now  extended  over  a  large  part  of  the 
promontory  of  Southern  Africa.  In  the  north  the  French  rule  Algeria  and 
the  colonies  on  the  SenegaL  The  Egyptian  (Turkish)  dominion  has  spread 
south  along  the  Nile  valley  nearly  to  the  equator.  On  the  east  coast  the  Arab 
Sultan  of  Zanrihar  holds  nominal  sway  from  his  island  over  a  long  stretch  of 
the  coast-land ;  and  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Indian  Ocean  the  Portuguese 
have  laige  possessions. 

Within  the  vast  remaining  area  of  the  continent  the  power  of  govern- 
menty  where  any  prevails  among  the  native  tribes,  is  most  frequently  that  of 
a  simple  barbarous  despotisuL  The  captives  of  war,  or  the  victims  of  frequent 
man-hunting  expeditions,  are  sold  as  slaves.  In  some  states,  such  as  Dahomey, 
wholesale  murder  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of  all  state  ceremonies.  The 
despotism  appears  to  be  limited  in  some  cases  by  a  sort  of  aristocracy 
formed  of  the  head  men  of  villages  or  tribes,  who  are  consulted  on  important 
affairs  by  calling  them  together  in  a  "  palaver,"  or  native  parliament  Slavery 
is  everywhere  an  institution  of  native  growth,  not  introduced  ih>m  abroad,  ao 
that  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  are 
the  slaves  of  the  other  halt  A  vigilant  blockade  of  the  coasts  by  British 
vessels  has  now  all  but  suppressed  the  export  of  slaves,  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  native  slave  traffic  in  tiie  interior,  and  it  is  evident  that  slavery  will  not 
cease  till  the  Africans  can  be  raised  to  such  a  point  of  civilisation  that  they 
will  abandon  this  traffic  of  themselves. 

THE  BAEBARY  STATES. 

1.  PreviouB  to  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  great  Arab  immi- 
gration took  place,  the  Hamitic  people,  known  as  the  Berbers, 
probably  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  term  Barbari,  occupied  the 
southern  coast-lands  of  the  Mediterranean  irom.  Egypt  westward  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  from  them  the  countries  into  which  this  region  is 
now  divided  are  still  known  collectively  as  the  Barbaiy  States.^ 

2.  If  we  look  at  the  map  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  shaiply 
defined  from  the  southern  region  is  the  mountainous  district  which 
occupies  the  western  half  of  the  coast-land  washed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Cabes  and  Cape  Bon,  which 
points  towards  Sicily,  to  Cape  Ghir  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the 
west.  This  island-like  mass,  rising  between  the  sea  and  the  wastes 
of  the  desert  beyond,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Maghreb  or  "  the  west,'^ 
and  comprises  the  chief  portions  of  the  empire  of  Marocco,  the 
French  possession  of  Algeria,  and  the  Turkish  regency  of  Tunis. 

8.  This  highland  is  formed  in  the  west  by  the  AUat  range^  which  extends 
in  a  curve  fit)m  Cape  Deir,  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean,  round  to  Cape 
Ghir  on  the  Atlantic.    The  Atlas  attains  its  highest  point  in  «/«6e2  MUisin 

Area  in  sq.  miles.  Population. 

1  Marocco 260,000  6.000,000 

Algeria 1S8.000  S,87O,O00 

TuDis 46,700  3,100,000 

TkipoU,  with  Fezsan  and  Barca  .       844,000  1,010,000 
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(11,400  feet),  and  deecends  graduaUy  by  terraces  to  plains  along  the  Atlantic 
ooost-land,  except  in  the  noitii,  where  a  branch  range  skirts  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  ronning  ont  to  close  the  narrow  Strait  of  Qibraltar,  and  to  form  the 
steep  northern  £eu»  caUed  the  Riff. 

Farther  east  in  Algeria  and  in  Tnnis  the  highland  takes  the  form  of  a  broad 
hi^  platean,  enclosed  between  mountain  ranges  on  the  seaward  and  inner 
sides.  The  land  rising  from  the  Mediterranean  up  over  the  coast  hills  to  the 
outer  bordering  range  is  called  the  Tdl  country,  and  is  the  most  fertile  and 
valuable  part  of  those  two  states.  Beyond  the  maritime  ranges,  the  summits 
of  which  reach  an  elevation  of  about  6000  feet,  monotonous  bare  table-lands,  at 
a  general  height  of  about  8800  feet  above  the  sea,  are  reached.  This  endoeed 
belt  extends  all  the  way  fix>m  the  inner  side  of  the  Atlas  to  the  mountains  of 
Tunis  in  the  east,  and  is  dotted  over  with  a  long  series  of  brackiBh^akes  or  salt 
manhes  called  *'  sebkhas."  The  herds  in  this  r^on  are  watered  at  the  stag- 
nant pools,  .which  remain  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  after  the  winter  rains ; 
and  these  are  called  Ohedir^  or  traitor,  by  the  Arabs,  since  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  their  supply. 

On  the  southern  side  of  these  bare  plateaus  there  rises  another  bordering 
chain  of  heights,  extending  all  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  highland  from  Tunis 
to  Marocco,  where  it  forms  a  parallel  inner  range  to  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Atlas.  One  of  the  groups  of  this  range  Is  that  of  the  Aurea  mountains  in 
Eastern  Algeria,  which  has  the  highest  summit  in  this  r^on,  M(mint  Shdiah 
(7555  feet).  IVom  the  summit  of  this  mountain  a  grand  panorama  opens  out 
over  the  wide  plateau,  with  its  glistening  "  sebkhas  on  the  north,  to  tiie  sum- 
mits of  many  mountains  east  and  west,  and  down  southward  over  the  pale-col- 
oured broken  declivities  of  the  mountains  to  the  distant  lowlands  of  the  Sahara. 

4.  The  three  states  of  this  region  also  claim  as  within  their  limits  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Sahara  region,  which  lies  southward  behind  the 
mountains.  To  this  the  southern  border  range  descends  almost  abruptly. 
In  the  east,  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  moxmtains,  lie  the  depressed 
manhes  and  quicksands,  which  extend  inland  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Cabes  for  a  distance  of  240  miles.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Shott 
Kebitj  the  ancient  "  Palus  Tritonis ;  '*  the  ftulhest  inland  is  named  the 
Mdghir^  and  its  surface  is  45  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
A  rocky  barrier,  only  about  ten  miles  wide,  separates  this  chain  of  depres- 
sions from  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  scheme  for  cutting  through  this 
obstacle  and  allowing  the  sea-water  to  flow  in  over  them  has  recently 
been  considered  by  the  French  Government.  Were  this  done,  a  great 
pond  about  as  extensive  as  Lake  Ontario  might  be  formed,  and  the 
evaporation  fit)m  its  surface  would  perhaps  tend  to  restore  fertility  to  the 
waste  lands  round  it,  but  it  would  be  too  shallow  for  the  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion. Farther  west,  the  region  of  the  Sahara  embraced  within  the  boundaries 
of  Algeria  and  Marocco  is  not  uniformly  desert,  and  lies  at  elevations  of  from 
500  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  general  character  may  be  understood  frx)m 
the  native  names  for  those  parts  of  it  which  present  corresponding  features  : — 
(1)  The  inhabited  portions  are  named  "fiafl ; "  these  are  oases  round  clusters 
of  wells,  to  which  all  living  things  are  drawn  for  shelter  fit>m  the  sun  and  the 
hot  winds,  under  the  palms  or  frnit-trees  which  grow  luxuriantly  wherever 
there  is  water.  (2)  "  ELifar "  is  the  name  given  to  the  bare  plain-country, 
which,  when  moistened  by  the  winter  rains,  changes  its  bare  and  sandy  aspect 
for  a  time,  and  becomes  covered  with  spring  herbs ;  hither  the  nomadic  shep- 
herds, who  have  been  camped  round  the  oases  during  the  summer,  come  in 
spring  to  pasture  their  flocks.  (8)  "  Falat "  is  the  name  given  to  the  vast 
stretches  of  sterile  and  naked  country  covered  with  ridges  of  blown  sand  like 
solid  sea- waves.    All  these  three  are  intennixed,  and  from  the  bordering  chain 

2b 
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of  mountains  on  the  north  nnmberless  tonenti  descend  through  a  network  of 
deep  ravines  to  be  quickly  dried  up  in  the  lowland. 

MAKOCCO. 

5.  The  most  westerly  of  the  Barbaiy  States,  called  Maiocco,  or 
by  the  Arabs  Maghreb-^l-akaa,  "the  fax  west,''  reaches  from  the 
B^  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  Strait  of  Qibraltar,  southward  over  the  Atlas  range  to  the 
desert  beyond^  covering  an  area  somewhat  larger  than  that  of 
France. 

It  has  thus  two  slopes,  the  one  north-westward  to  the  plama 
which  border  the  Atlantic  and  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  other 
south-eastward  to  the  desert  These  present  a  great  contrast  in 
landscape  and  in  climate.  The  winter  rains  of  the  northern  slope 
last  for  nearly  five  months  (October  to  February),  but  on  the  southern 
only  for  one.  The  Atlantic  coast  slopes  are  thus  fertile  and  habit- 
able country,  capable  of  producing  large  crops  of  barley  and  millet, 
as  well  as  orchard  fruits  ;  the  southern  little  better  than  desert,  in 
which  the  date-palm  is  the  main  support  of  life ;  while  between 
there  is  a  broad  belt  of  bare  mountain  steppes  and  rocky  heights. 

On  its  northern  slope  the  Mtduya  flows  down  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Atlas  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Sdni,  Bu  lUgreg,  Um-d-Jt/teOf  and 
Tensifi,  to  the  Atlantic  Fed  both  by  the  winter  rains  and  in  sommer  by  the 
melting  snows  of  the  Atlas  range,  most  of  these  streams  keep  up  a  constant 
flow,  giving  an  unfailing  supply  of  water  to  the  lowlands.  The  streams  of  the 
southern  slope,  on  the  other  hand,  are  torrents  which  gather  towards  the  great 
Wcuii  DraOf  a  channel  longer  than  that  of  the  Rhine^  which  skirts  the  souUiem 
border  of  Marocco,  and  ia  only  filled  with  water  after  the  winter  rains,  present- 
ing a  dry  bed  at  other  seasons. 

6.  People. — In  Marocco  the  Berbers  still  &r  outnumber  the  Arabs,  though 
the  latter  nave  taken  possession  of  the  most  fertile  maritime  region  of  the 
country  from  the  Strait  to  the  Tensift  river.  The  Arabs  or  Moors,  descend- 
ants chiefly  of  those  who  overran  Spain  in  the  eighth  century,  and  were  driven 
thence  in  the  fifteenth,  are  essentially  townsmen  and  traders ;  the  Berbers, 
occupying  four-fifths  of  the  land,  live  chiefly  in  tents,  or  tent  villsges,  called 
Dtoars,  and  support  themselves  by  husbandry.  Their  language,  called  the 
Tamasirht  and  Shellah,  is  spoken  iJl  across  North  Africa.  Sim  sinewy  forms 
and  sharply-cut  features,  black  fiery  eyes,  and  black  hair,  are  characteristic 
both  of  Arab  and  Berber.  Jews  form  a  large  and  important  section  of  the 
population ;  they  are  chiefly  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  expelled  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  are  browbeaten 
and  despised.    There  are  also  a  small  number  of  Negroes  in  Marocco. 

7.  Government. — ^The  highest  ruling  class  in  Marocco  is  that  of  the 
Shir/a  Arabs,  who  claim  descent  from  Mohammed.  To  this  class  the  Emperor 
or  Sultan  of  Marocco  belongs,  and  he  is  widely  regarded  as  the  lawM  odiph 
or  spiritual  chief  of  Islam.  His  government,  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  absolute 
and  despotic ;  but  fully  two-thirds  of  the  country  on  the  Atlas  range  and 
beyond  it  is  virtually  independent  of  his  authority  and  in  the  hands  of  Berber 
mountain  chiefb    Tht  divisions  of  the  country  generally  recognised  are  those 
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of  Ft»  and  Maroeeo  proper  on  the  nortb-westem  slope,  of  Sua  between  tbe 
Atlas  and  ibe  Sahara  border  range  sontb  of  it,  and  tiie  district  of  tbe  Wadi 
Draa  in  the  Maro^can  Sahara. 

8.  Chief  TownB. — ^The  Saltan  keeps  court  alternately  at  tbe  cities  of 
Ifarocco,  Fes,  and  Meqninez.  Tbe  city  of  Maroeeo  (50,000)  is  situated  on  tbe 
Tensift,  near  tbe  base  of  tbe  Great  Atlas,  and  is  snrronnded  by  immense 
gardeoB  and  orchards.  It  is  walled  round  and  flanked  by  ruinous  turrets ; 
tbe  streets  leading  from  the  chief  gates  are  wide,  but  in  other  parts  of  tbe  city 
are  narrow  and  filthy.  The  pride  of  the  city  is  tbe  Eoutoubia  or  mosque  of 
the  booksellers,  which  has  a  minaret  of  220  feet  in  height.  Fez  is  a  larger 
city  in  the  north,  finely  placed  between  two  hiUs  on  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Sebu,  and  enclosed  by  a  tuneted  walL  Mequinez,  the  third  imperial  city» 
lies  further  west  The  most  important  outlets  of  tbe  country  are  Tangier, 
near  the  outer  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ;  tbe  double  city  of  Rabat- 
Salek,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Bu-Regreg,  once  the  resort  of  the  Corsairs,  who 
were  tbe  terror  of  all  tbe  neighbouring  seas ;  Axamor  or  Mazagan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Um-el-Bhea  ;  and  Mogador^  the  port  of  the  city  of  Maroeeo. 

In  tbe  Maroccan  Sahara  tbe  centres  of  population  occur  in  tbe  wadies  or 
water  channels,  which  drain  the  southern  slope.  Most  important  of  these  is 
the  town  of  Afmam,  in  tbe  oasis  of  Tafilet,  east  of  tbe  Upper  Draa. 

9.  Trade. — ^There  is  no  natiye  industry  in  Maroeeo  properly  so-called 
beyond  that  of  leather-making  all  over  the  country,  and  of  the  manu&cture  of 
the  red  caps  which  are  named  from  the  imperial  town  of  Fez.  An  active  traffic 
is  maintained  in  importing  European  goods,  such  as  cottons,  trinkets,  gunpowder 
and  arms,  glass,  sugar,  etc.,  and  in  sending  these  by  caravans  into  the  interior 
of  Africa  by  way  of  the  Sahara.  These  caravans  form  great  movable  markets  : 
on  their  way  across  tbe  desert  they  take  loads  of  salt,  which,  with  tbe  other 
articles,  are  exchanged  in  the  Soudan  for  gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  gums,  and 
slaves,  to  be  brought  to  Maroeeo. 

ALGERIA. 

10.  Though  little  inferior  to  France  itself  in  extent,  the  territory 
of  Algeria,  extending  between  Maroeeo  and  Tunis,  and  over  the 
table-lands  into  the  Sahara,  has  a  comparatively  small  extent  of 
ground  capable  of  supporting  a  close  population. 

11.  Climate. — Its  arable  and  cultivable  districts  are  almost  restricted  to  tbe 
Tell  country  or  the  Mediterranean  slope.  There  also  the  climate  is  uniform 
and  resembles  that  of  south  Italy  or  Spain,  four  seasons,  succeeding  each  other 
gently,  being  distinguishable.  But  in  the  Sahara  region  south  of  the  border 
range  the  variations  of  temperature  are  excessive,  and  the  summer  heat  very 
oppressive. 

In  tbe  middle  of  September  the  beneficent  autunm  and  winter  rains 
begin,  and  the  whole  land  is  speedily  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation. 
Then  also  the  streams  which  flow  northward  to  the  Mediterranean  fill  out  into 
torrents.  Tbe  largest  of  these  by  far  is  tbe  Skdiff,  which  springs  in  the  inner 
side  of  tbe  southern  mountain  range,  and  finds  its  way  across  tbe  plateaux  and 
between  tbe  northern  hills  to  the  Mediterranean.  ' 

12.  ProduotB. — ^The  vegetation  of  the  Tell  country  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Mediterranean  borders  of  Europe :  here,  as  there,  flourish 
tbe  olive,  laurel,  orange,  and  citron,  tbe  oak,  cedar,  and  pine,  the  almond  and 
fig-tree,  myrtle,  aloe,  and  oleander,  and  the  valuable  cork-tree. 

Among  tbe  products  of  the  upland  region  of  Algeria  which  have  been  turned 
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to  Qseftd  accoxmt  are  the  *'  haXta,  **  and  esparto  grass,  which  are  now  largely 
used  in  B!ngland  for  paper-making ;  a  dwarf  palm  has  also  been  found  to  be 
nsefal  in  tiie  mann&cture  of  a  sort  of  vegetable  hair  fos  the  Paris  market. 
Wheat  and  dnrra,  and  potatoes  introduced  by  the  French,  are  now  cultiTated 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  vine  succeeds  admirably  on  the  mountaiii 
slopes  up  to  an  altitude  of  8000  feet. 

Few  countries  are  richer  in  iron  than  Algeria :  its  productive  mine  of 
Moktorel-ffadid,  near  Bona,  yields  about  400,000  tons  a  year.  Lead,  copper, 
zinc,  antimony,  and  cinnabar,  are  also  widely  distributed. 

18.  People. — ^The  population  of  Algeria  is  a  much  less  numerous  one  than 
that  of  Marocco,  consisting  mainly  of  the  same  elements.  But  the  Berters  or 
Kabyles,  as  they  are  named  here,  are  now  fax  fewer  than  the  Arabs,  and  have 
been  driven  back  almost  exclusively  to  the  higher  table-lands.  The  Kabyles 
are  of  settled  habits  and  good  agriculturists,  but  passionately  fond  of  tlieir 
native  land,  and  brave  in  warfare;  they  have  ever  remained  the  implacable  foea 
of  the  Arabs,  though  both  are  Mohammedans  in  religion.  The  Arabs  on  the 
other  hand  are  divided,  as  in  Marocco,  into  the  Moors,  who  dwell  in  towns, 
and  the  Bedouins,  who  lead  a  nomadic  pastoral  life,  and  whose  whole  nature 
seems  to  rebel  against  civilisation  and  sedentary  habits. 

Of  the  large  number  of  Europeans  now  introduced  into  the  country,  about 
a  half  are  French,  the  rest  Itadians,  Spaniards,  and  Anglo-Maltese,  with  a 
few  Germans ;  but  the  plan  of  colonising  the  country  witii  European  settlers 
has  not  proved  successf^ 

14.  Government  and  Chief  Towns. — Algeria  is  divided  into  three 
departments  corresponding  to  its  chief  towns,  of  Algiers  in  the  centre,  Oran  in 
the  west,  and  Constantine  in  the  east.  Each  of  these  is  subdivided  into 
civil  and  military  districts. 

Algiers,  the  seat  of  government,  is  magnificently  situated  on  a  bay  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  modem  or  European  town  is  built  with  broad  streets 
along  the  shore,  the  old  or  Arab  town  above  with  crooked  passages  and  lagh 
bare  walled  houses,  with  narrow  gratings  for  windows.  The  summit  of  the  hHl 
is  occupied  by  the  Easbah,  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  Deys  of  Algiers.  Con- 
starUine,  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Numidia,  named  after  the  Roman  Elmperor 
Constantine  the  Great,  lies  on  a  rocky  plateau  of  the  northern  border  range. 
The  harbours  of  Oran  and  Mostaganem  lie  west  of  Algiers,  those  of  Ddlys^ 
PhilippeviUe,  La  CaUe,  and  Bona,  on  the  east  towards  the  Tunisian  coast 

Algiers  and  Oran,  as  well  as  Constantine  and  PhilippeviUe,  have  been 
united  by  railways. 

15.  Among  the  achievements  of  the  French  since  their  occupation  of 
Algeria  may  be  noted  the  draining  of  a  large  marshy  lake  called  the  HaUula, 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Algiers,  by  which  84,000  acres  of  excellent  cotton- 
growing  land  have  been  recovered.  Extensive  plantations  of  eucalyjiftus^  or 
blue  gum,  have  also  contributed  much  to  the  amelioration  of  large  districts. 
Over  in  the  bare  central  plateau,  and  in  the  Sahara  region  also,  laige  tracts 
have  been  reclaimed  by  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells,  from  which  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  is  obtained  for  irrigation,  though  the  water  of  some  of  them 
proves  to  be  saline  and  undrinkable. 


TUNIS. 

16.  The  most  easterly  and  smallest  of  the  three  states  of  the 
western  Berber  region  scarcely  differs  at  all  from  the  others  in  its 
physical  aspect,  or  in  the  elements  of  which  its  population  is  com- 
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poeed.  It  reaches  south  like  these,  over  the  highland  region  of  the 
eastern  terminations  of  the  Barbary  plateau,  into  the  northern 
Sahara,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  an  eastern  as  well  as  a  northern 
coast-line,  and  its  shores  are  extended  by  the  gulfs  of  Tunis,  Ham- 
mamet,  and  Cabea  In  area  it  is  about  a  fourth  part  larger  than 
Scotland,  and  it  is  of  great  interest  as  containing  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Carthage,  and  as  corresponding  to  the  Africa  of  the  Romans. 

17.  Products  and  Industries. — Little  agricnltare  is  carried  on  in  Tunis, 
though  many  parts  of  the  land  are  capable  of  tillage :  oUto  groves  are  charac- 
teristic of  tiie  northern  or  more  hilly  diBtricts ;  date  plantations  give  their 
name  to  the  "  Belad-el-Jerid,"  as  the  southern  lowlands  are  called.  Cattle 
are  reared  in  large  nnmbers,  and  the  native  mannfactores  o^  silks,  "  burnous  " 
mantles,  red  caps,  woollen  goods,  leather,  and  pottery,  are  very  considerable. 

18.  People. — The  same  antipathy  as  in  Algeria,  between  the  Berbers  and 
the  Arabs,  prevails  also  in  Tunis.  The  Moors  or  town  Arabs  marry  solely 
among  themselves ;  the  Berbers  are  kept  apart,  and  are  here  sorely  oppressed ; 
the  Jews  of  Tunis  also  live  to  themselves.  Here  we  find  also  a  mixed  race, 
the  offspring  of  Turks  and  Moors,  called  KuluglL 

19.  Government  and  Chief  Towns. — From  1696  onward  Tunis  has 
been  xmder  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey  ;  but  by  Firman  of  October  1871  the 
Sultan  gave  up  his  ancient  right  of  bibute.  Its  "  Bey  "  or  regent,  however, 
still  receives  investiture  from  Constantinople,  and  may  neither  make  war  nor 
treaties  of  any  kind,  nor  cede  any  part  of  his  territory,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Sultan.  Under  the  Bey  the  country  is  divided  into  eighteen  provinces, 
each  ruled  by  a  governor  appointed  by  him. 

The  political  capital  is  the  walled  city  of  TufUs^  which  lies  along  the 
shallow  islet  of  its  gul^  called  the  Bahira ;  its  narrow  streets  are  thronged 
with  varied  and  picturesque  crowds.  Through  its  port  of  Ooletta,  connected 
with  it  by  a  short  railway,  it  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Marseilles 
and  Gtonoa  and  the  Levant  ports.  About  two  miles  north-west  is  the  Bardo, 
a  little  town  surrounding  the  palaces  of  the  Bey.  The  site  of  famous  Carthage 
is  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Tunis  on  Cape  Carthage. 

The  spiritual  capital  of  Tunis  is  the  city  of  Kairwan,  which  lies  about 
seventy-five  miles  south  of  the  political  capital  in  a  barren  plain.  This  is  one 
of  the  sacred  cities  of  Islam,  and  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  is  allowed  to 
reside  within  its  walls. 

Besides  the  Goletta  of  Tunis,  the  chief  ports  are  Biaerta  on  the  north  coast, 
and  Sum,  Monastir,  Mehdia,  and  Sfax,  on  the  east,  the  last-named  being  the 
chief  town  and  outlet  of  the  south  of  the  country,  united  by  telegraph  wi&  the 
capitaL  * 

20.  Coral  is  found  abundantly  all  along  the  coast  of  Tunis,  and  the  tunny 
fish  is  captured  in  great  numbers  during  its  migrations  along  the  shores  in 
May  or  June  by  means  of  great  traps  composed  of  barriers  of  nets  called 
**  tonnaras." 

TRIPOLI.' 

21.  The  country  of  Tripoli,  which  forms  a  vilayet  or  province 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  reaches  along  the  Mediterranean  coasts 
between  Turns  and  Egypt,  from  the  Qulf  of  Cabes  round  that  of 

1  TripoiU,  the  "three  cities"  referring  to  the  ancient  Carthagtufan  towns  of 
Bahrata,  Oea,  and  Leptis  Magna,  along  the  Syrlct,  or  the  Oolfli  of  Cabes  and  Sidra. 
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Sidra,  to  the  plateau  of  Barca  in  the  east.  Inland  it  extends  aoutli- 
waid  into  the  desert  to  near  the  northern  tropic,  thus  occupying  a 
space  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain. 

22.  Beliefl — Its  sandy  coasts  are  generally  level  or  nndnlating;  but  the 
land  rises,  beyond  fertile  valleys,  to  a  range  called  the  Ghnrian  and  the 
Jebel  es  Soda  or  Black  Monntains  (2800  feet),  behind  which  a  great  bare  and 
stony  waterless  plateau  or  "  hammada  "  extends  away  to  the  sonth.  Beyofnd 
the  hammada  the  land  descends  again  to  the  oasis  land  of  Fezzan.  The 
eastern  region  of  Barca,  ancient  Cyrtmaica}'  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean, 
is  a  rocky  table-land  with  steep  slopes  to  the  sea. 

28.  Products. — Excepting  on  the  outward  slopes  and  valleys  of  the 
mountaiDS,  the  whole  land  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Sahara  in  climate^ 
and  in  its  landscape  of  bture  grey  desert,  and  cloudless  blue  sky  :  the  fertile 
valleys,  supplied  with  water  by  periodi<»lly  flowing  streams  from  the  hillsi 
yield  £^idn  and  fruits,  tobacco,  cotton,  silk,  and  saffron,  in  abundance,  and  the 
southern  ones  have  extensive  plantations  of  the  date-palm. 

24.  Inhabitants  and  Government. — ^The  people  are  chiefly  Bmier 
tribes,  mixed  with  Arabs  in  the  maritime  region  and  with  negro  Tthua  in  the 
south,  and  are  Mohammedan  in  religion,  the  few  Tutla  holding  the  offices  of 
(Government.  The  Governor  of  the  vilayet  resides  at  the  capital  town  of 
Tripoli  on  the  west ;  a  subordinate  governor  rules  the  great  southern  province 
of  Fezzan  from  the  oasis  city  of  Mwrznk.  Between  the  years  1869  and  1872 
the  eastern  region  formed  a  detached  province,  named  fit>m  its  chief  town  of 
Benghati,  and  was  directly  dependent  upon  Constantinople,  but  in  the  latter 
year  it  was  again  placed  under  the  Governor  of  Tripoli. 

25.  Chief  Towns  and  Trade. — Tripoli^  the  capital,  standing  on  a  low 
rocky  tongue  of  land  on  the  coast  in  the  western  part  of  the  territory,  is  the 
great  mart  of  trade  in  the  products  of  the  Soudan  brought  hither  by  the  main 
caravan  route  across  the  desert  from  Bomu,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  the 
interior  with  European  goods.  The  trade  in  ostrich  feathers  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  alL  The  direct  route  to  the  Soudan  from  Tripoli  leads  south 
across  the  Ghurian  hills,  and  over  the  hammada  beyond,  down  into  the  cluster 
of  garden-like  oases  of  Fezzan.  Mursukf  in  one  of  these,  is  inhabited  mainly 
by  traders.  Another  important  route  is  that  which  leads  to  the  trading  town 
of  Ohadames  on  the  border  of  the  Algerian  Sahara.  Benghcui,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  plateau  land  of  Barca,  is  the  second  port  of  the  province,  and 
is  the  outlet  of  an  important  caravan  route  to  Wadai  in  the  Soudan. 

SAHARA." 

1.  All  the  immense  region  of  northern  Africa  between  the  Nile 
valley  and  the  Atlantic  is  characterised  generally  by  deficiency  of 
rainfall,  and  consequently  by  deficiency  of  vegetation ;  and  we 
know  it  by  the  Arabic  word  Sdra  or  Zahrah,  meaning  '^desert," 
modified  into  the  form  Sahara,  This  desert  belt  of  the  continent 
reaches  southward  from  the  inner  slopes  of  the  plateau  of  Barbaiy 
and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  in  Tripoli  for  an  average 
distance  of  1200  miles,  to  where  its  sands  give  place  gradually  to 

1  Or  PcntapoZif,  from  the  "  five  cities  **  of  Hesperfdes  or  Berenice  (now  BengfaaiiX 
Barca,  Taactaira,  Gyrene,  and  ApoUonia,  founded  by  Greek  colonists. 

s  Area  2,500,000  square  miles.    Popolation  estimated  at  nearly  5,000,000. 
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pastoral  grassy  country,  and  then  to  the  fertile  and  well-watered 
lands  of  the  Soudan.  The  desert  re^on  thus  embraces  a  vast  area, 
which  may  be  compared  to  twelve  times  that  of  France. 

2.  Physical  Features. — Sand  heaps  or  *'  dunes  "  are  so  unlTenal  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  Sahara  thatlill  recently  the  whole  region  was  generally 
pictured  aa  a  huge  sea  of  Band.  These  dxines  form  a  great  belt  of  more  than 
2000  miles  in  length,  and  from  200  to  800  miles  wide,  reaching  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Syrtes  away  to  the  Senegal  river  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  Now  that 
European  travellers  have  passed  this  great  northern  barrier,  the  interior  of  the 
desert  is  found  to  have  a  very  diversified  surface,  and  to  consist  in  great  part 
of  table-lands,  which  are  called  "  hammada  "  where  they  are  strewn  with  shaip 
stones,  and  "  serir  "  where  they  are  covered  with  small  pebbles.  In  contrast 
to  these  are  low-lying  plains  or  depressions  between  the  plateaus,  generally 
tenned  "hofra  **  or  "  juf,"  but  the  only  true  depressions  beneath  the  sea-level 
yet  known  in  North  AJMca  are  those  of  the  marshes  to  the  south  of  the 
plateau  in  Tunis,  and  some  spots  of  small  extent  in  the  Libyan  Desert 

An  important  feature  of  the  Sahara  is  that  of  its  "  oases,"  ^  or  green  habit- 
able spots  formed  wherever  water  is  present,  even  if  it  be  brackish  or  saline. 
This  fact  shows  that  the  aridity  of  the  Sahara  is  not  due  to  any  i)eculiarity  of 
its  soil,  but  simply  to  the  deficiency  of  moisture  over  the  greater  part  of  its 
area.  The  oases  are  found  either  at  the  termination  of  the  periodically  filled 
water  channels  which  descend  from  the  higher  grounds,  as  along  the  inner 
base  of  the  plateau  of  Barbary,  or  in  the  centres  of  the  depressions,  where 
the  scanty  moisture  supply  filters  down  to  the  lowest  central  point  of  the 
basin,  as  in  the  oases  of  ^e  Libyan  Desert. 

8.  Within  the  enormous  area  of  the  Sahara  there  is  no  permanently 
flowing  streauL  Among  its  greater  water  channels  or  "wadys"  are  the 
Draa,  which  turns  along  the  southern  border  of  Marocco  from  the  inner 
moxmtain  ranges  to  the  Atlantic.  Two  of  the  most  extensive  channels  formed 
by  the  agency  of  water  within  the  Sahara  are  those  caUed  the  Igharghar  and 
Wady  Mia,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  plateaux  between  28°  and  24°  N., 
and  which  extend  directly  northward  for  750  miles,  to  terminate  in  the  chain 
of  salt-marshes  south  of  Tunis.  In  many  cases,  though  these  deeply  furrowed 
channels  appear  dry,  water  is  obtainable  by  digging  down  into  them,  showing 
that  it  filters  along  under  ground.  Dry  lake  beds,  called  "  sebkhas,"  are  also 
characteristic  of  the  Sahara ;  sometimes  the  dried  mud  within  them  has  con- 
tracted into  regular  hexagonal  figures ;  at  others  they  show  a  clear  sheet  of 
salt 

4.  Climate. — The  Sahara  ffills  within  the  line  marking  an  average  annual 
temperature  of  over  80°,  but  the  great  feature  of  its  climate,  as  of  all  bare 
desert  countries,  is  that  of  the  excessive  difference  of  temperature  between  day 
and  night  In  ^e  intense  heat  of  mid-day  the  sand  and  rock  surface  has  been 
foxmd  to  rise  to  a  temperature  of  nearly  200°  F.,  but  the  absence  of  moisture 
in  the  air  favours  rapid  radiation  from  the  bare  surface,  so  that  at  night  the 
thermometer  not  unfrequently  marks  below  the  freezing  point 

The  northern  border  is  sprinkled  by  winter  showera  in  some  parts  of  the 
highlands  between  October  and  March,  but  in  the  lowlands  rain  is  all  but  xm- 
known,  and  twenty  yean  may  pass  without  a  drop  falling.  The  tropical 
showers,  drawn  in  from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  which  water 
the  Soudan  so  abundantly,  reach  into  the  Sahara  r^on  only  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  as  far  as  some  of  the  central  hilly  regions.  We  have 
already  noticed  that  the  north-east  is  the  prevailing  dry  wind  of  the  Sahara. 

1  Probably  from  the  Coptic  ouoAl,  meaning  "inhabited  place.** 
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Hot  windB  blowing  outward  seem  to  make  a  tour  of  the  nortbern  part  of  the 
contment  during  tibe  year,  occurring  aa  the  KhamnHf  or  fifty  days  (April  till 
June),  in  Egypt ;  as  the  Sirocco  of  Algeria  and  south  Italy  (in  July) ;  as  the 
Shume  of  Ifarocoo  (in  August  and  September) ;  and  as  the  HarmaUan^  chazged 
with  dust,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Quinea  coasts  (in  December,  January,  and 
February). 

6.  Prodncta. — ^The  tree  of  the  desert  region  is  the  date-palm,  which  finds 
a  fovourite  habitat  in  its  arid  soil  and  dry  dimate,  and  which  is  the  main- 
stay of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara :  rice,  maize,  and  barley  are  grown  in 
some  of  the  oases,  where  a  few  acacias  and  ferns  appear.  A  thorny  eTeigreen 
shrub  serves  as  fodder  for  the  camels  in  passing  tlm)ugh  some  of  the  dreary 
regions  between.  A  few  gazelles  and  antelopes,  hares  and  foxes,  the  ostrich, 
▼ulture,  and  raven,  are  almost  the  only  animals  of  the  desert  Salt  is  the  great 
mineral  product  of  the  Sahara ;  in  some  districts,  such  as  that  of  Taodeni,  mid- 
way between  Timbuktu  and  BCarocco,  and  in  Biltna,  on  the  route  from  Bomu 
to  Tripoli,  it  is  regularly  mined. 

6.  People. — ^The  thinly-scattered  inhabitante  of  the  Sahara  &11  into  three 
main  divisions — (1)  The  Moorish  (Arab)  and  Berber  tribes  of  the  western 
region,  chiefly  nomadic  herdsmen  and  robbers,  though  settled  under  sultans  in 
some  parte  of  the  south-west ;  (2)  the  Tvarej  of  the  central  Sahara,  a  Berber 
people,  tell  and  handsome^  the  horse-guards  of  the  caravans  in  their  passage 
across  the  desert,  wearing  a  shawl,  called  the  "litham,"  wound  round  face  and 
head  as  a  protection  against  the  blown  sands  of  the  desert ;  (8)  the  TMus,  a 
pastoral  people  inhabiting  the  eastern  portion  of  the  desiart,  believed  to  be 
nearly  allied  in  race  to  the  negroes  of  the  south. 

7.  Among  the  many  more  or  less  definitely  known  countries  and  kingdoms 
within  the  vast  area  of  the  Sahara,  are  those  of  Tiris  on  the  Atlantic  margin, 
a  desert  country  held  by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Uled  Delim  :  Aderer^  south- 
east of  it,  where  the  Yaya-ben-Othman  Moors  are  dominant ;  this  is  a  hilly 
country,  possessing  considerable  herds  of  camels,  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  great 
mines  of  rock-salt  near  ite  chief  town  of  Shtngeti;  the  countries  of  the  Asgar 
and  Ahaggar  Tuarejs,  in  the  plateaus  which  rise  beyond  the  sand-belt  south 
of  the  Algerian  Sahara ;  the  oasis  land  of  Tidiheltf  in  the  north-west  of  the 
Tuarej  region,  where  from  800  to  400  little  oasis-stetes  form  an  independent 
confederation  of  republics ;  the  hUly  kingdom  of  ^ir  or  Asben^  near  the  centre 
of  the  Sahara  in  the  Tuarej  division,  ruled  over  by  a  sultan^  who  resides  at 
Agades ;  and  the  Tibbu  sultanate,  which  occupies  the  mountainous  country 
of  Tu  or  TibesH,  towards  the  east  of  the  Sahara,  with  the  capital  town  of 
BardaL  This  last  kingdom  is  occupied  by  the  Reshade  tribe  of  the  Tibba% 
a  fierce,  treacherous  people,  fanatical  in  their  adherence  to  Mohammedanism. 
Here  in  Tibesti  occurs  the  highest  known  point  of  all  the  Sahara  region,  the 
broad-backed  Mount  Tarso,  trom  which  the  peak  of  Tusidde  rises  to  an  esti- 
mated height  of  7900  feet.  From  the  slopes  of  these  mountains,  valleys  and 
torrent-beds  filled  with  bright  green  acacias  reach  down  on  all  siiles  to  the 
surrounding  desert;  here  also  the  date-palm  is  the  chief  resource  of  the 
inhabitants. 

8.  ^ra4e. — ^The  great  caravan  routes  and  lines  of  communication  across 
the  Sahara  take  genenlly  a  north  and  south  direction,  from  the  fertile  countries 
of  the  Soudan  on  the  south  to  the  nearest  porte  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
west  an  importent  route  unites  Timbuktu  on  the  Niger  with  Tafllet  in  southern 
Marocco.  Several  routes  from  Marocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis,  centre  in  the  busy 
markete  of  the  oasis  land  of  Tidikelt,  and  pass  thence  also  to  Timbuktu ;  along 
this  line  two  great  caravans  are  despatched  every  year  to  the  south.  Farther 
east  lies  the  route  from  Ghat  on  the  east  of  the  Tuarej  plateau,  through  AsbcoL 
to  Sokoto  in  the  Soudan ;  and  still  fiurther  east  the  greatest  thoroughfare  of 
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the  Sahara,  the  track  which  leads  from  Tripoli,  through  Mnizuk  in  Fezzan,  by 
the  salt-mines  of  Bilma  to  the  countries  round  Lake  Chad. 

The  commerce  of  the  Sahara  consists  mainly  in  the  transport  of  ostrich 
feathers,  slaves,  gold  dust,  and  ivory  from  the  Soudan  northward  to  the 
Mediterranean  ports,  and  the  conveyance  thence  back  across  the  desert, 
of  manufactured  goods,  such  as  cottons,  cutlery,  and  trinkets  of  all  sorts, 
to  the  negro  coxmtries  in  the  south.  It  is  estimated ^that  Mly  10,000 
slaves  pass  northward  by  the  Murzuk  route  ftom  Bomu  every  year,  and  this 
traffic  has  continued  so  long,  and  is  accompanied  by  such  hardships,  that  the 
route  might  be  followed  with  no  other  guide  than  the  bleached  skeletons  of 
thoee  who  have  fallen  during  the  terrible  march.  The  salt  of  the  Sahara  beds 
also  giyea  rise  to  considerable  independent  traffic.  From  BUma,  for  example, 
the  salt-blocks  are  carried  by  camel  caravans,  sometimes  of  1000  <itiimii.lH^  to 
the  Soudan,  to  be  exchanged  there  for  grain. 

EGYPTIAN  DOMINION.* 

1.  From  its  ancient  liniits  in  the  Delta  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Lower  Nile,  crowded  with  monuments  of  art  in  long  past  ages, 
the  territory  of  Egypt  has  been  enormously  extended  in  recent 
years,  till  its  ruler,  nominally  a  vassal  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  has 
become  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  all  Africa.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  area  subject  to  Egypt  with  accuracy,  since  its 
boundary  in  the  western  desert  towmtls  the  Sahara  is  undefined, 
and  in  the  south  the  Egyptian  troops  are  stiU  extending  their  con- 
quests towards  the  equatorial  lakes.  The  western  limit,  however, 
is  now  generally  regarded  as  embracing  the  Libyan  desert  as  far  as 
the  oasis  of  Siwah  on  the  borders  of  Tripoli ;  and  the  eastern 
reaches  to  the  Red  Sea  coast,  and  the  head  of  the  Qulf  of  Akaba, 
including  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  From  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
north,  Egyptian  territory  now  extends  southward  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Nile  valley  as  far  as  the  Albert  Nyanza.  From  Darfur 
on  the  west  it  extends  across  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  and  round  the  north  of  that  country  to  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  inland  thence  to  Harar.  K  we 
compare  the  Egyptian  dominion  vrith  our  island  of  Great  Britain  in 
extent,  we  find  it  nearly  ten  times  as  large. 

2.  Within  the  area  thus  sketched  out  we  may  distinguish  three  divisions — 
(1)  The  northern,  or  Egypt  proper^  where  the  narrow  green  strip  of  the  Nile 
banks  and  its  wondrously  fertile  delta  are  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  the  arid 
plateaus  and  mountains  of  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  deserts.  (2)  Nubia, 
the  middle  r^on,  stretching  south  fh>m  about  the  northern  tropic  to  the 

Pop.  Area  in  sq.  miles. 
1  Egypt  proper,  with  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  deserts   .    210,000  5,000»000 

Kubia 885,000  1,000,000 

Egyptian  Soudan 826,000         10,800,000 

870.000         17,400,000 
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base  of  the  momitains  of  Abyidiiia,  and  praeeBting  in  Hi  landacape  m 
gradnal  tranBition  from  the  arid  sands  of  the  desert  to  the  grassy  steppe  lands 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  greater  part  of  its  snrfiue^  and  to  more  Inxnriant 
vegetation  on  the  south.  (8)  The  Egyptian  Soudan^  a  well-watered  region, 
becoming  more  and  more  fisrtQe  and  prodnctiTe  still  towards  the  soath,  till  it 
enters  the  equatorial  belt,  in  which  a  vegetation  of  tall  forest  trees  beoomee 
generaL 

8.  CUmate. — ^These  divisions  natorally  ooirespond  to  the  climates  which 
have  given  them  their  varying  landscapes.  The  excessive  heat  and  drought 
of  the  Sahara  prevail  in  Lower  Egypt  Though  the  coast  of  the  NUe  ddta 
receives  a  few  winter  showers,  there  is  only  an  average  of  thirteen  rainy  days 
in  the  year  at  Cairo  in  the  apex  of  the  delta ;  and  a  little  farther  south  rain 
becomes  almost  unknown,  though  heavy  dews  partly  supply  its  deficiency, 
and  the  great  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  northerly  wincU  which  then  blow 
up  the  Nile  valley.  The  dry  region  extends  southward  to  where  the  Nile 
receives  its  last  tributary,  the  Atbara.  This  Ib  the  limit  to  which  the  tropical 
rains  extend,  and  as  from  this  point  southward  these  rains  become  of  longer 
and  longer  duration,  the  landscape  gradually  changes  sgain  from  bare  sunburnt 
steppe  to  rich  evergreen  tropiod  vegetation.  In  the  r^on  of  the  Albert 
Nyanxa  rain  falls  in  every  month  of  the  year  except  January  and  February. 

4.  ProdnctB. — ^The  cultivable  land  of  Lower  E^ypt  ^  in  the  delta  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  represents  only  about  a  twentieth  part  of  the  area  of 
this  division,  and  is  dependent  for  its  fertility  on  the  inundations  of  the  river 
alone.  Far  and  wide  over  the  level  delta  in  harvest  time,  there  wave  fidda  of 
wheat  and  rice,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Other  parts  are  rich  pasture* 
lands,  dotted  with  herds  of  cattle,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats.  Trees  have  now 
been  planted  along  the  roads,  and  are  in  some  parts  set  in  thick  plantations. 
Above  the  delta  the  most  productive  district  of  Lower  Sgypt  is  that  of  Fayum, 
lying  west  of  the  river  valley  round  a  lake  called  the  Birket  el  Eerun 
(ancient  Lake  Moeris),  which  is  fed  by  a  canal  from  the  river.  Here,  besides 
grain  and  forests,  there  are  laige  plantations  of  roses  cultivated  for  tiie  valu- 
able "attar." 

Beyond  the  river  vslley,  in  the  deserts,  groves  of  date-palms  here  and  there 
are  the  ornaments  of  the  landscape.  Far  up  the  Nile  past  the  desert  belt  in 
Nubia  the  baobab  and  the  deleb  palm  become  common  near  the  river,  while 
at  a  greater  distance  from  it  the  acacias  are  the  commonest  treee  of  the  steppe 
bush.  Higher  up  still  the  river  banks  become  closed  with  dense  walla  of 
reeds,  and  floating  islands  of  matted  sod  obstruct  the  navigation;  inland 
grassy  steppes  reaching  away  to  the  horizon  become  more  thickly  covered  with 
trees,  and  tiie  land  becomes  park-like. 

Durra  or  millet,  with  coarse  tall  grass,  is  the  cultivated  grain  of  all  the 
southern  tropical  region.  Here  crocodiles  and  hippopotami  abound  in  the 
rivers,  rhinoceroses  in  the  jungle,  the  giraffe  and  the  elephant  in  the  park-like 
lands-— the  last  giving  the  ivory  which  is  now  the  great  object  of  trade  in  all 
this  region. 

5.  Jreople. — ^The  great  mass  of  the  people  in  Lower  EJgypt  are  known  as 
Fellaheen  or  "  ploughers,"  and  are  the  descendants  of  the  old  Egyptians  and 
of  the  Arab  invitders  of  the  land.  Portions  of  the  fjgyptians  as  well  as  of  tbeir 
conquerors,  however,  remain  unmixed.  The  former  are  the  Copta,  the  clerks  of 
Egypt,  who  profess  Christianity ;  the  pure  Arabs  are  represented  mainly  by  the 
Bedouins,  but  some  of  these  have  exchanged  their  nomadic  life  for  a  settled  one 

» 

1  The  cultivable  land  of  Lower  Egypt  amounts  to  about  11,800  sqnaie  miles  in  alL 
Of  this  8600  square  miles  are  In  the  aefta,  6200  square  miles  along  the  river  bonks  as 
fkr  as  the  First  Cataract,  and  round  the  lake  of  Fayum. 
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in  boiues.  The  Arabs  are  mainly  employed  in  escorting  trading  caravanB,  and 
as  breeders  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  camds.  Jevoa  are  held  in  great  contempt  in 
Egypt  by  the  Mohammedans.  The  Oypgiea  also  have  diminished  in  numbers, 
and  are  now  only  met  with  at  fairs  and  markets  as  ooignrors  or  fortune-tellers. 
The  Europeans  in  Lower  Egypt,  who  are  natives  principally  of  Greece,  Italy, 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  nearly  monopolise  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Nubian  deserts  and  of  the  northern  regions  of  the 
Eigyptian  Soudan  are  mainly  nomadic  Arabs,  Such  are  the  Ababdeh  and  the 
^iriiarin,  who  stride  across  the  plains  with  erect  and  graceftd  figure,  armed 
with  spear  and  buckler,  or  are  moxmted  on  trotting  dromedaries ;  and  the 
Baggara  Arabs,  who  reach  south  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  to  near  the 
tenth  paralleL  The  HammeQ  tribes,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  towards 
the  base  of  the  Abyssinian  highland,  seem  to  occupy  a  middle  place  between 
the  Arabs  and  the  Negroes  of  this  part  of  Africa.  Immediately  south  of  the 
tenth  parallel  along  the  Nile  banks  we  come  upon  the  fierce  jet-black  Negro 
tribe  of  the  Shilooks ;  beyond  these  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Nile  basin  is 
occupied  by  Negro  tribes,  among  whom  the  Nuehrs,  the  Dinka,  Bongo,  and 
the  cannibid  Nyam-Nyams,  on  the  south-western  border  of  the  Nile  basin, 
are  the  most  prominent. 

6.  Govemment. — ^We  have  already^  traced  the  rise  of  the  dynasty  of 
Mehemet  Ali  in  Egypt.  The  title  given  him  and  his  successors  was  the 
Turkish  one  of  **  Vali "  or  Viceroy,  but  the  late  ruler  contrived  to  restrict 
very  considerably  the  sovereign  rights  of  Turkey.  In  1866  he  obtained 
the  Arabic  title  of  Khediv  or  *'Eing"  of  Egypt ;  and  in  1878  the  right  of 
concluding  treaties  with  foreign  powers  and  of  maintaining  an  army ;  so  that 
he  was  practically  an  absolute  sovereign.  An  annual  tribute  of  £720,000  is 
paid  to  the  Porte.  The  administration  of  Egypt  is  carried  on  by  a  Council 
of  State  of  four  military  and  four  civil  dignitaries  appointed  by  the  Khediv. 
The  army,  ndsed  by  conscription,  amounts  to  about  20,000  men,  besides  several 
regiments  of  Negro  troops  in  the  Soudan. 

7.  Divisions  and  Chief  Towns. — Egypt  proper^  which  extends  up  the 
course  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  second  cataract  at  Wadi  Haifa  (22°  N.),  is 
divided  into  the  three  districts  called  "  Masr  el  Bahri  '*  or  Lawer  Egypt,  "  El 
Wustani "  or  Middle  Egypt,  and  "  El  Said  "  or  Upper  Egypt,  and  these  are  sub- 
divided into  several  adndnistrative  provinces. 

Cairo?  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  greatest  city  in  all  Afirica,  lies  on  the 
left  beuok  of  the  river,  a  short  way  above  the  apex  of  the  delta,  and  is  about 
two  miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  commanded 
by  a  citadel.  It  forms  a  sea  of  houses,  with  narrow  crooked  streets,  over 
which  the  slim  tapering  minarets  and  cupolas  of  the  hundreds  of  mosques  rise 
like  a  forest.  A  crowd  of  people  of  all  nations  moves  through  its  streets  and 
bazaars  in  chaotic  confusion  and  with  continual  din.  Railways  lead  to  Alex- 
andriOf  the  great  seaport  and  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  close  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  foundeid  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  to  Damietta^ 
on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile.  Tanta  and  Roeetta  are  also  important 
towns  of  the  delta. 

A  railway  also  leads  across  the  northern  comer  of  the  Arabian  desert  to 
the  ancient  port  of  Stbex,  at  the  head  of  the  chief  northern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  this  was  formerly  a  main  link  in  the  great  overland  route  from  Europe  to 
India.  In  1869,  however,  the  great  enterprise  of  the  cutting  of  the  Suez 
ship-canal  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea  was  completed,  and  now 
about  1600  great  ships  pass  through  this  channel  every  year.    Port  Said,  a 

1  P.  86.  *  Properly  El  KaJuinih,  the  "  victorious ; "  founded  969. 
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flourishing  modem  town,  stands  where  the  breakwaters  goard  the  Mediterranean 
entrance  to  the  canaL  Midway  it  passes  IsmaUiOy  also  a  new  town,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Canal  Company ;  and  after  the  wider  expanse  of  water  whidi 
fills  the  basin  of  the  former  "  bitter  lakes  "  has  been  crossed,  it  opens  into  the 
Red  Sea  at  Suez,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Port  Salid. 

Going  up  the  Nile  from  Cairo  the  first  objects  that  attract  attention  are 
the  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh  and  the  ruins  of  Memphis.  From  Beni  Sue/, 
the  first  town  of  importance  above  Cairo,  a  branch  railway  leads  west  to 
Medinet  d  Fayum,  in  the  fertile  basin  which  surrounds  the  ancient  Moeris 
lake.  At  Siwt,  in  Upper  Elgypt,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Nile  railroad  is. 
reached ;  and  from  Keneh,  stiU  higher  up,  a  route,  four  days*  journey  long, 
leads  eastward  across  the  Arabian  desert  to  the  small  port  of  Kosaetr  on  the 
Red  Sea.  At  Assvuin,  near  the  northern  tropical  line,  the  first  cataracts  of 
the  Nile  in  ascending  are  formed  between  granite  hills.  These  are  passed 
with  difficulty  in  the  season  of  low-water,  and  at  the  second  cataract  of 
Wadi  HaUfa  (22°  N.)  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  upward  is  ended. 

8.  In  Nubia  the  provinces  of  Dongola  and  Berber  stand  in  direct  connection 
with  the  Government  of  Eigypt  proper.  From  Wadi  Haifa  the  head  of  the  free 
navigation,  a  Nubian  railroad  is  now  (1878)  being  constructed  along  the  river 
bank  to  the  chief  town  of  this  division  called  M  Ordeh  or  Dongola  (19**  N.), 
whence  the  river  is  again  navigable  upward  to  the  important  station  of  Bl 
Dabbeh;  here  the  chief  caravan  route  to  Darftir  goes  off  to  the  south-west  from 
the  great  bend  of  the  Nile.  The  town  of  Berber  on  the  right  bank,  not  &r 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Atbara,  is  a  collection  of  mud  huts  surrounded  by 
tall  acacias  and  palms,  and  is  the  starting-point  of  a  fr^uented  caravan  route 
which  leads  by  a  fortnight's  march  across  the  Nubian  desert  to  the  Red  Sea 
port  of  Suakin, 

9.  Farther  south,  approaching  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  we  oome  to  the 
province  of  Khartttm  (extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile),  with  which  thoee  of 
SenacMT  and  Fazokl  on  the  basin  of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  of  Bahr-el-Abiad 
(including  both  banks  of  the  main  river  as  far  south  as  the  confluence  of  the 
Sobat),  are  associated  in  Government.  Khartum,  close  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Blue  and  White  Niles,  is  the  largest  town  of  all  the  southern  I^^yptian 
dominion,  and  the  great  centre  of  traffic,  as  it  is  the  converging  point  of  many 
river  and  caravan  routes.  It  is  also  the  residence  of  the  Govemor-Geneiral 
of  the  ISgyptian  Soudan,  and  has  a  motley  population  of  Turks,  Greeks, 
Jews,  Sg^tians,  Nubians,  Abyssinians,  and  Negroes.  A  regiment  of  the 
warlike  ShUooks  of  the  upper  Nile  is  maintained  here  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  tribute  among  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  provinces.  The  town  of  Senaar  on 
the  Blue  Nile,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  surrounding  province,  was 
formerly  a  great  and  populous  place.  Its  vicinity  is  called  the  "  granary  of 
the  Soudan,"  and  sends  down  great  supplies  of  durra  to  Khartum.  FamaJbOf 
the  chief  place  in  the  province  of  Fazokl,  is  at  the  limit  of  the  Egyptian 
territory  on  the  Blue  Nile,  near  the  border  of  Abyssinia.  Elgyptian  power  in 
the  province  of  Bahr-el- Abiad  centres  at  the  military  town  of  Fcuhodoy  where  a 
garrison  of  800  men  is  maintained  as  a  post  of  observation  against  attack  from 
the  warlike  ShUooks.  On  the  Sobat  the  military  station  of  Naaaer,  190  miles 
np  the  river,  serves  a  Uke  purpose  in  the  country  of  the  Nuehr  tribes. 

10.  Kordofan,  on  the  west  of  the  province  of  Bahr-el-Abiad,  has  been 
under  the  rule  of  Sgypt  since  the  expedition  made  by  Mehemet  All  in  1821. 
This  country  presents  generally  the  aspect  of  wide  undulating  plains  covered 
with  high  brown  grass,  with  here  and  there  groups  of  mimosas  and  solitary 
baobabs.  Water  is  so  scarce  at  most  seasons  that  it  has  to  be  stored  carefully 
in  reservoirs,  and  the  herds  must  be  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wells. 
The  town  of  El  Oheidh,  its  capital,  built  of  circular  houses  of  roughly 
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kneaded  mud-bricks,  is  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  plain.  Bejrond  Kordo&n  west- 
waid  we  approach  Dar  Fur,  an  eztensire  conntry  spreading  ont  round  the 
central  nnclens  of  the  Marrah  mountains ;  this  region  was  conquered  for 
EJgypt  in  1875,  its  former  Arab  Sultan  being  slain  in  the  campaign.  From 
the  central  mountains,  numerous  channels  of  periodically  filled  streams 
radiate  outward,  but  the  country  is  generally  unfruitful  and  d]^.  In  the  rainy 
season,  which  lasts  from  June  till  September,  howerer,  it  becomes  clothed  with 
the  richest  pasture.  Its  inhabitants,  who  chiefly  congregate  in  the  more 
favoured  central  mountain  region,  are  Afirican  negroes,  and  Arabs  who  form 
the  dominant  race,  and  who  are  the  actual  holders  of  the  land.  All  are 
Mohammedans.  Fcuher,  the  capital  town  on  the  lake  of  Tendelti,  lies  on  the 
north-east  slope  of  the  Marrah  mountains.  In  1876  the  ISgyptian  garrisons 
of  Dar  Fur  numbered  about  10,000  men. 

11.  Passing  up  the  Nile  valley  from  the  confluence  of  the  Sobat,  we  reach 
the  £|gyptian  military  station  of  Shambi  (7"*  N.),  and  then  that  of  £(^r. 
Near  latitude  5"  N.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  the  military  station  of 
Lado,  now  the  chief  seat  of  the  Elgyptian  Government  of  the  Upper  Nile 
region,  having  taken  the  place  of  Gondokoro,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
formerly  the  most  important  station  in  this  region,  but  abandoned  from  its 
unhealtiiineBs.  Higher  still  the  Egyptians  have  stations  at  Riffof,  Dufii,  and 
FatUco,  near  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  at  Faweira  in  the  country  of  Unyoro, 
between  the  Albert  and  the  Victoria  Lakes.  All  the  country  westward  of  the 
Upper  Nile,  draining  to  it  by  the  great  group  of  rivers  which  unite  in  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal,  is  dotted  over  witii  the  "seribas,"  or  collecting  depots  of 
Egyptian  ivory  traders,  who  buy  in  the  tusks  collected  by  the  native  Negroes. 

12.  The  general  government  of  the  eastern  Egyptian  Soudan,  and  of  the 
Red  Sea  coast,  was  formed  in  1871,  and  subsequently  extended.  It  embraces 
the  province  of  Taka,  which  extends  from  the  Atbara  river  eastward  to  the 
northern  comer  of  the  Abyssinian  highland ;  that  of  Suakin,  on  each  side  of 
its  central  port  along  the  Red  Sea  coast,  and  of  Mcusovxxh,  which  reaches  farther 
south  along  the  maritime  region  past  the  north-eastern  base  of  the  mountains 
of  Abyssinia.  The  mud-walled  town  of  Kasala,  on  the  Ehor-el-Gash,  a 
periodically  flowing  tributaiy  of  the  Atbara,  is  the  chief  place  in  the  province 
of  Taka,  and  is  joined  to  the  port  of  Suakin  by  an  important  caravan  route. 
The  port  of  Mcusovxxh,  from  which  its  province  is  named,  stands  opposite  the 
Dahlak  group  of  islands,  fsunous  for  their  pearl-flsheriee.  At  various  times  it 
had  been  made  the  starting-point  of  Turkish  expeditions  against  Abyssinia, 
and  was  finally  handed  over  to  Egypt  in  1866.  It  is  naturally  the  main  out- 
let of  Abyssinia  to  the  sea,  and  twice  a  year  caravans  reach  it,  and  return  to 
that  country.    Its  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Banyans,  or  Indian  merchants. 

Gradually  the  Egyptians  have  been  closing  round  the  great  table-land  of 
Abyssinia,  isolating  it  more  and  more  completely  from  the  .outer  world.  Since 
1872  the  frontier  countries  of  Bogos,  Mensa,  Takue,  and  Marea,  at  the  northern 
apex  of  the  table-land,  have  been  taken  possession  of.  The  Egyptians  have 
also  been  extending  their  dominion  along  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  south  of 
Massowah.  They  now  claim  all  the  low-lying  Afar,  or  Danakil  country, 
between  the  Abyssinian  highlands  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  1873  the  town  of 
Berberahf  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  was  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  the  Ehedlv.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  market  and  outlet  of  the 
Somali  country,  and  holds  a  great  annual  fair,  visited  by  upwards  of  20,000 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  countries,  and  from  India.  In 
1876  the  harbour  of  Zeila,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Tajurrah,  the 
farthest  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  was  made  over  to  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment by  the  Porte,  and  later  in  the  same  year  the  troops  of  the  EhedSv 
marched  inland  thence,  and  occupied  Harar,  which  previously  formed  a  little 
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kingdom  by  itself  under  an  Amir.  Haiar  is  essentially  a  commercial  town, 
exporting  slaves  who  have  been  gathered  to  this  point  from  the  surround- 
ing hill  countries  of  southern  Abyssinia,  besides  ivory,  coffee,  tobacco,  woven 
cloths  and  mules,  by  caravans  which  leave  every  year  for  the  great  fair  at 
Berberah. 

ABYSSINIA.1 

1.  Between  the  Egyptian  Soudan  and  the  hot  lowland  called 
the  Afar,  or  Danakil  country,  skirting  the  'southern  part  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  between  10**  and  16**  N.  latitude,  rises  the  lofty  wedge- 
shaped  highland  of  Abyssinia,  a  land  differing  as  much  in  its  phy- 
sical configuration  as  in  its  inhabitants  from  all  the  parts  of  Africa 
in  the  same  zone.  Confined  by  the  encroaching  power  of  Egypt 
in  west,  east,  and  north,  almost  exclusively  to  the  highland  region, 
the  area  of  Abyssinian  territory  amounts  now  to  only  about  three 
times  that  of  England.     . 

2.  Physioal  Features. — As  the  Abyssinian  highland  forms  only  a  moire 
marked  promontory  of  the  great  table-land  which  skirts  the-^eastem  side  of  the 
continent,  it  has  no  definite  physical  limit  in  the  south,  and  on  the  north 
its^  heights  pass  into  those  which  skirt  the  Red  Sea  margin  away  to  the 
borders  of  the  Nile  delta.  Towards  the  north-west  it  descends  by  a  well- 
marked,  but  more  gradual,  slope  to  the  grassy  plains  of  Senaar.  Towards 
the  east  its  edge  rises  steeply  fix>m  the  low  levels  to  an  average  height 
of  7000  or  8000  feet.  All  the  Abyssinian  tributaries  of  the  Nile  flow  west- 
ward, and  no  river  breaks  through  the  eastern  wall.  The  highest  summits 
of  the  plateau  occur  irregularly  over  it.  The  chief  Alpine  knot  is  that 
of  the  mountain  of  Sem/yen,  round  which  the  Takazze  river,  or  Upper 
Atbara,  flows  in  a  deep  ravine ;  and  here  the  peak  of  Has  Jkuhan  rises  to 
15,160  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  always  snow-capped  above  a  height  of 
13,000  feet  Towards  the  western  side  of  the  plateau  lies  the  beautiftd  lake 
Tzami,  or  Dembea,  40  miles  long^  the  reservoir  of  the  Blue  Nile.  Its  sur- 
face is  at  an  elevation  of  6100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  its  south-eastern 
comer  the  river,  escaping  by  a  narrow  opening,  curves  round  to  south  and 
west,  ultimately  to  turn  north-west  through  Senaar  to  the  White  Nile. 

8.  Climate. — ^Three  regions  of  different  level,  climate,  and  character  of 
landscape,  one  above  another,  are  distinguished  in  the  Abyssinian  high- 
land : — 

(1.)  The  KoUas,  or  lower  skirt  of  the  plateau,  between  elevations  of  3000 
to  6000  feet,  with  a  warm  climate,  characterised  by  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  gum-yielding  acacias,  cotton,  indigo,  the  ebony  tree,  baobabs, 
tamarind,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  bananas,  and  abounding  in  the  larger 
wild  animals  of  Africa. 

(2.)  The  Waina-DegaSf  between  heights  of  5000  and  9000  feet,  with  a 
climate  like  that  of  Italy  or  Spain,  in  which  com  and  i^ts  thrive^ 
everywhere  capable  of  cultivation. 

(8.)  The  Degas,  the  highest  belt,  between  9000  and  14,000  feet,  with  cool 

1  Arabic,  Habeiht  slffnlfVing  mixture  or  confosion,  referring  to  the  diversity  of  its 
inhabitants  in  race,  or  to  their  frequent  turmoils.  To  the  peoples  of  the  surrounding 
lowlands  the  highland  is  known  as  El-Mokddak,  Area  158,000  snoare  miles.  Popula- 
tion about  8,000,000. 
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dimate,  faUing  to  below  the  freesing  point  at  the  higher  elevatioiLB, 
affording  pasture  to  herds  of  oxen,  goa>t8,  and  long-wooUed  sheep,  but 
¥rith  litUe  forest  growth,  and  generadly  meagre  vegetation. 

In  the  lower  belts  the  rainy  season  lasts  from  April  tiU  September ;  on 
the  higher  plateau  the  rains  begin  in  July  and  continue  till  October ;  and 
farther  south  a  second  rainy  period  appears  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

4.  People. — ^The  low-lying  skirts  of  the  plateau  are  but  thinly  inhabitedy 
but  the  rest  of  the  country  seems  to  be  well  peopled,  though  we  have  no  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Several  distinct  peoples  are 
found  on  the  plateau.  The  Abyasiniana  proper  show  their  Semitic  origin 
and  their  relationship  to  the  Arabs  in  thdr  brown  colour,  becoming  almost 
white  in  the  north ;  in  their  curved  noses,  animated  oval  eyes  and  symmetrical 
figure.    They  are  generally  brave,  active,  and  adroit. 

Fakuhaa,  who  retain  many  Jewish  characteristics,  are  frequent  in  the 
northern  uplands ;  dark  Oallas  in  the  south.  The  Wito  fishers,  hunters  of 
hippopotami  round  the  Dembea  lake,  are  a  remarkable  people,  distinct  in 
type  of  feature,  and  despised  by  the  Abyssinians. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  people  profess  a  debased  form  of  Christianity, 
the  abuna  of  the  Abyssinian  church  being  consecrated  at  Alexandria  by  the 
superior  coptic  patriarch :  the  whole  country  also  swarms  with  priests  and 
monks.  The  Mohammedans  and  Jews  stand  higher  here  than  the  Christians 
in  point  of  morality  and  character ;  the  former  are  the  traders  of  the  country, 
the  latter,  unlike  their  brethren  in  Europe,  are  for  the  most  part  agriculturists. 
As  warfare  and  brigandage  are  rife  in  the  plateau  almost  constantly,  culti- 
vation has  made  but  little  progress ;  the  herds  remain  the  chief  wealth  of  the 
land. 

5.  Government  and  I>ivi8ionjk — From  time  immemorial  a  king  or  negous 
who  associates  himself  with  the  religious  traditions  of  the  country  by  claiming 
descent  from  Solomon,  and  bearing  the  title  "king  of  kings  "  as  absolute  mler 
over  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects,  has  nominally  ruled  Abyssinia, 
but  the  history  of  the  country,  as  we  have  seen,  presents  a  continued  series  of 
internal  and  external  wars — now  a  crusade  against  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
plains,  now  an  invasion  fix>m  that  quarter,  or  a  rebellion  of  one  or  other  of 
the  native  princes,  who  claims  the  sovereignty  of  the  country.  The  three 
great  divisions  of  the  country  are  those  of  Tigre  in  the  north,  of  Amhara 
central  and  of  Shoa  in  the  south,  including  within  themselves  many  provinces, 
principalities,  and  clans.  Shoa  is  at  present  independent  of  the  other  divisions 
of  the  countiy. 

6.  Chief  Towns. — ^The  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia  is  Oondar,  on  the  slope 
of  the  mountains  which  descend  to  the  fertile  plain  of  Dembea,  round  the 
north  of  the  lake.  It  is  divided  i|ito  a  Christian  and  a  Mohammedan  quarter, 
and  has  for  its  most  interesting  feature  the  ruin  of  a  magnificent  towered 
castle  or  palace,  buUt  for  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  by  Indian  architects  under 
the  direction  of  the  early  Portuguese  settlers.  As  the  ruler  ia  generally 
carrying  on  a  war  with  one  or  other  rebellious  prince  or  chief  in  some  part  of 
his  dominions,  his  residence  is  most  fr^uently  at  one  or  other  of  the  many 
military  camps  throughout  the  country.  Adawa,  which  lies  on  the  plateau 
north  of  the  Takazze  at  a  height  of  6270  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  present  capital 
of  the  northern  division  of  Tigre,  and  is  a  great  market-town :  Axumtj  a  few 
miles  west  of  it,  was  the  former  capital,  and  possesses  many  interesting  monu- 
ments and  rains,  besides  that  of  a  cathedral  built  by  the  Portuguese. 

Ankober  is  the  capital  of  Shoa,  the  southern  division ;  but  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year  the  king  of  this  coun^  resides  at  the  military  camp  of  AngokUOf 
west  of  Ankober. 
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The  monntam  fortress  of  Magdala,  stormed  by  the  British  in  1868,  rises 
near  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  central  division  of  the  country  in  11* 
south  latitude. 

7.  Trade. — The  small  external  trade  of  Abyssinia  finds  its  way  to  the  sea 
chiefly  by  the  caravans,  which  go  annually  to  the  port  of  Massowah  on  the  Red 
Sea,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Elgyptians.  A  considerable  trafSc  is  carried  on 
between  the  lowlands  of  the  Afar  country ;  salt  from  the  lake  beds  there^ 
formed  into  little^  uniform  blocks,  is  carried  up  the  steep  eastern  edge  of  the 
plateau  to  the  great  salt-markets  of  AdigenU  and  Sokota,  and  these  blocks 
pass  as  a  money  currency  all  over  the  country.  The  chief  outlet  route  on  the 
north-west,  towards  Sennaar,  is  that  which  passes  down  frx>m  Gondar  to  the 
district  of  Galabat,  between  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara,  which  has  recently 
been  annexed  to  Egyptian  territory.  Its  capital,  Metemmehy  is  in  all  respects 
an  Abyssinian  town,  and  is  the  great  market  for  the  wax,  cofiee,  cotton,  gums, 
and  hides  of  western  Abyssinia. 

SOUDAN. 

1.  The  name  Soudan,  or  the  *'  land  of  the  blacks,"  was  earlj 
applied  by  the  Arab  geographers  ^  to  designiite  generally  the  coun- 
tries of  negro-land  beyond  the  southern  borders  of  the  great  Sahara. 
It  is  now  understood  to  embrace  all  the  vast  regions  of  northern 
central  Africa  south  of  the  15th  or  16th  parallel  of  latitude,  reach- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  coasts  eastward  to  the  Nile  valley,  and  south 
to  about  the  5th  parallel.  As  yet  only  its  margins  along  the 
Atlantic  in  Upper  Guinea  are  weU  known  to  Europeans.  Great 
spaces  of  the  interior  country  are  as  yet  unexplored,  and  for  the 
rest  our  information  is  confined  to  the  lines  through  it  which  have 
been  traced  by  several  adventurous  travellers. 

2.  Physical  Features. — ^The  great  natural  features  of  the  Soudan  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  are  the  mountains  of  Futa  JaUon  in  the  west,  from 
which  the  Senegal  and  the  Oambia  rivers  descend  to  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the 
inner  side  of  which  the  Joliba  or  Niger  takes  its  rise ;  the  K<mg  MoufUainSf 
forming  the  edge  of  the  plateau  within  the  line  of  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea ; 
the  valley  of  the  Niger,  enclosing  the  groups  of  the  ffon^xyri  mountains 
within  its  northern  bend  ;  its  tributary  the  Binue,  from  the  east ;  the  vol- 
canic Cameroons  peaks  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  Mounts  AUanHka 
and  Mendif  farther  inland.  Then  the  remarkable  basin  of  Lake  Chad, 
receiving  the  Shari  river  from  the  south,  and  the  group  of  the  Marrah  Moun- 
tains in  Darfur,  descending  eastward  to  the  broad  valley  of  the  Nile. 

S.  Climate  and  Landscape. — The  whole  of  this  great  belt  is  charac- 
terised by  tropical  heat,  but  this  is  accompanied  by  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture,  and  the  vegetation  thus  called  up  over  it  tends  to  reduce  the  daily 
variations  of  temperature.  The  tropical  rains  have  nearly  the  same  period 
over  the  whole  of  its  extent,  beginning  in  June  or  July,  when  the  sun  in  its 
apparent  movement  northward  has  Heated  the  land  and  drawn  in  the  sear 
winds  laden  with  moisture  to  water  it,  and  to  fill  out  the  rivers  and  lakes ; 
and  the  rains  cease  soon  after  the  sun  has  passed  on  its  way  south  again  in 
September  or  October.     But  their  amount  and  duration  decrease  in  regular 

1  Ibn-HaokAl  vmm  this  term  in  948. 
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gradation  from  the  coasts  of  tlie  GkQf  of  Giiinea  inland,  becoming  less  and 
less,  tiU,  at  about  the  15th  parallel,  they  occtur  only  in  scanty  showers,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  land  gradually  merges  into  that  of  the  bare  desert 

In  place  of  waterless  desert  with  dried-np  river  beds  and  scanty  vegetation, 
and  wide  uninhabitable  wastes,  the  Soudan  presents  a  picture  of  diversified, 
well-peopled,  fertile,  and  cultivated  lands,  and  varied  plant  and  animal  life, 
with  many  populous  and  settled  nations  and  countries,  and  European  colonies, 
some  of  which  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation  and  progress  in 
the  arts. 

We  may  now  look  more  particularly  at  the  divisiona  and  countries  of  the 
Soudan,  beginning  with  the  maritime  portions,  with  which  we  are  befit 
acquainted. 

SENEGAMBIA. 

4.  Sen^^ambia  is  the  rather  clnmsy  name  given  by  geographers 
to  the  maritime  region  of  the  western  Soudan,  watered  by  the  Senegal 
and  Gambia  rivers ;  and  generally  understood  to  embrace  the  country 
from  the  former  river  southward  to  the  promontory  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Three  European  lowers — France,  Portugal,  and  Britain — have  settlements 
here : — 

(1.)  The  largest  are  the  possessions  of  France,  which  extend  all  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Senegal  river,  and  along  the  coast  past  Cape  Verde 
to  near  the  O'ambia.  The  seat  of  Government  of  French  West  Africa  is  at 
3L  LoviSf  on  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  but  the  chief  commercial  town  ii  that 
of  Ddhar,  on  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Verde,  guarded  by  the  blet  fortress  of 
Qor^e.  Farther  south  the  French  have  several  smaller  isolated  possessions  ; 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cagamanee  Jtiver,  with  Carabane  for  the  chief  station 
there ;  on  the  Rio  Nunex;  on  the  Itio  Pongo^  and  on  the  MeUuxree  Rvoer^ 
north  of  Sierra  Leone. 

(2.)  The  Portuguese  nominally  claim  a  large  extent  of  coast-land  between 
the  Rio  San  Pedro  (IS**  T  N.)  and  Cape  Verga  north  of  the  Rio  Pongo,  but 
the  territories  actually  in  their  possession  are  very  small,  and  are  chiefly  the 
factories  of  Bisaao,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  €kba ;  those  of  Caokeo  and 
jParim,  on  the  San  Domingo  river,  the  next  northward  ;  and  the  port  of  ^n- 
gtdehor,  on  the  Cazamance,  acyoining  the  French  settlements.  They  also 
hold  the  islets  of  Bvlama  and  GaUinhas^  the  inmost  of  those  in  the  Bissagos 
Archipelago. 

(3.)  The  greater  part  of  the  Gambia  river,  which  is  navigable  for  300 
mUes  up  from  the  sea,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  have  the  import^ 
ant  little  colony  of  Bathurst^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  several  stations 
higher  up.  Sierra  Leone,  the  '*lion  hill,"  three  days'  voyage  south  of  the 
Gambia,  forms  part  of  the  same  colony.  The  peninsula  rises  up  to  hills  of 
2500  feet  in  elevation,  covered  with  rich  tropical  vegetation,  and  the  capital  of 
the  colony,  named  Freetoum,  \a  on  its  slope.  First  founded  in  1787  as  a  civilis- 
ing settlement  by  English  philanthropists.  Sierra  Leone  became  a  refuge  for 
slaves  captured  by  our  vessels  along  the  coast,  and  the  descendants  of  these 
freed  negroes  form  the  bulk  of  its  population.  Sherboro  island,  50  miles 
south  of  Sierra  Leone,  also  forms  part  of  the  British  colony. 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  all  this  region  of  Senegambia,  excepting  the 
Europeans  of  Sierra  Leone  peninsula  and  the  few  traders  who  live  in  the 
towns  and  ''  factories,"  as  the  trading  stations  are  called,  are  native  negro 
tribes,  chiefly  those  named  the  Mandingoes  and  Joloffs,  all  black  and  well* 

2c 
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fermed  people.  Hen  eleo  are  fonnd  reprasenUtiTes  of  the  remaikaUe  people 
ealled  Tirionsly  the  Fulbe  or  FdltUah,  a  miidi  more  adTenoed  family,  differing 
from  the  true  n^gro  in  their  rBd-brown  ooloor,  their  finer  featnraiy  alim  fignraa^ 
and  leaa  woolly  hair,  whom  we  shall  afterwards  meet  with  farther  inland. 
They  are  the  zealons  propagatom  of  Mohammedaniim  in  the  Soudan. 

6.  The  trade  of  the  ^^gal  ia  chiefly  in  the  gums  yielded  by  the  acada 
forests  which  cover  the  oonntiy  north  of  the  river ;  farther  aoath  the  foreign 
factories  are  the  dep6ts  of  palm-oil,  fkom  which  the  greater  part  of  onr  aoap 
is  made  at  home^  and  of  ground  nuts,  hides,  and  wax,  which  the  interior 
lands  give  abundantly,  and  which  are  sent  down  the  rivers  to  the  ooastL 
Ginger,  pepper,  arrowroot,  coffee,  rice,  and  many  other  valuable  tropical 
products,  are  also  capable  of  cultivation  here ;  and  cotton  can  be  sent  home 
in  laige  quantities  from  Senegambia  whenever  its  price  is  high  elsewhere. 

LIBERIA. 

7.  Gknng  south  along  the  coast  we  come  to  the  negro  Republic 
of  Liberia,  the  history  of  which  we  have  sketched  in  a  former  chap- 
ter. It  reaches  for  nearly  400  miles  along  the  Grain  Coast  (named 
from  the  grains  of  the  Melegaetta  pepper,  which  it  yields  abun- 
dantly), and  inland  to  the  mountain  edge  of  the  plateau. 

Here  the  climate  is  dangerous  to  Europeans,  though  not  unfavourable  to 
the  indigenous  negro  population.  Of  all  the  many  plants  which  cover  it 
with  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  oU-i>alm  ii  the  most  valuable,  and  its  bunches 
of  red  and  yellow  fhdt  often  have  a  thousand  oil-yielding  plums  in  each,  the 
bunch  weighing  in  some  cases  half  a  hundredweight ;  dye  woods,  ebopy,  the 
copal,  and  other  gum  trees,  besides  coffee,  sugar,  and  cacao,  also  flouriah 
here,  and  iron  and  copper  are  not  wanting.  The  woods  abound  in  apes 
and  lizards,  though  the  laiger  wild  animals  are  now  rarely  met  with.  The 
civiliBed  negroes  of  the  Republic  number  about  18,000 ;  the  uncivilised  about 
700,000.  The  aboriginal  people  of  that  part  of  Liberia  which  lies  on  eadi 
side  of  Cape  Palmas  are  the  robust  Kroos,  who  have  been  introduced  as 
labourers  in  all  parts  of  the  West  African  coast,  and  who  are  employed  as 
sailors  on  every  vessel  trading  along  these  coasts,  where  labour  in  the  tropi- 
cal sun  is  too  severe  for  a  white  crew. 

Monrovia^  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  Republic,  is  situated  on  the  rising  ground  of  the  coast,  within  the 
shelter  of  Cape  Mesurado,  which  forms  a  breakwater  against  the  incessant  roll 
of  the  high  surf  fix>m  the  Atlantic.  It  resembles  a  small  town  of  the  southern 
States  of  North  America.  Its  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  Eng^d, 
Holland,  Hamburg,  and  the  United  States. 

GOLD  COAST. 

8.  Passing  by  the  Ivory  Cocut,  affording  ivory  no  longer,  where 
the  French  formerly  held  the  forts  of  Assinie  and  Grand  Bassam, 
we  come  to  the  Oold  Goad  of  Guinea,  which  is  now  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  and  forms  a  colony  of  the  Crown. 

It  consists  of  an  outer  margin  of  plain,  on  the  coast  of  which  a  roaring  surf 
continually  breaks,  reaching  east  and  west  for  about  800  miles,  bounded  land- 
ward  by  hillB  covered  with  primeval  forest     It  is  rich  in  the  oil-palm  and  oQ- 
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yielding  ground  nut,  but  the  climate  Ib  exceedingly  dangeroiu  to  Europeans. 
All  attempts  to  intxt)duce  cattle  and  hones  have  foiled,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  poisonous  Uetae  fiy.  The  natives  here  are  of  rarious  negro  tribes, 
among  whom  the  Fantis  are  prominent. 

The  chief  British  station  is  that  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  named  from  its 
great  church-like  fort  on  the  water's  edge  b«ide  the  filthy  native  town,  above 
which  the  European  residences  peep  out  from  among  the  woods.  Mmina, 
"  the  mine,"  about  midway  in  the  length  of  the  coast,  was  the  earliest  Euro- 
pean settlement  here,  and  is  still  one  of  the  laigest  towns.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Portuguese  before  the  discovery  of  America  in  1481,  was  taken  from  them 
by  the  Dutch,  and  ultimately  passed  with  the  other  possessions  of  Holland  on 
this  coast,  by  purchase,  to  ]^tain  in  1878. 

9.  Behind  the  Qold  Coast  lies  the  country  of  the  warlike  negro  people 
called  the  Asbantees,  the  greater  part  of  whose  country  consists  of  forest 
jiugle.  Their  absolute  king  used  to  reside  at  Coomasaiej  which  was  a  large  city 
before  it  was  destroyed  by  the  British  in  the  expedition  of  1872. 

The  river  VoUa,  the  most  important  after  the  Niger  on  this  part  of  the 
African  coast-land,  forms  the  western  limit  of  the  Ashantee  country,  but  both 
of  its  banks  near  its  mouth  are  embraced  in  the  colony  of  the  Qold  Coast  It 
appears  to  be  navigable  for  200  miles  upward,  and  will  doubtless  become  an 
important  highway  of  trade. 

10.  West  of  the  Volta  we  come  to  the  negro  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  notori- 
ous for  its  sanguinary  rites  and  barbaric  customs.  Its  great  outlet  on  the 
coast  is  the  port  of  Whydah,  70  miles  north  of  which  lies  the  capital  town  of 
Abomey,  a  walled  town,  the  residence  of  the  despot,  guarded  by  his  Amazons. 

A  little  further  on  is  the  town  of  Lagos,  belonging  to  Britain ;  it  is 
the  most  considerable  seaport  of  all  this  part  of  West  AMca,  in  regular  com- 
munication with  Liverpool  by  steamers,  which  carry  home  cargoes  of  palm-oil 
and  cotton,  of  which  there  is  an  unf&iling  supply. 

11.  Next  we  reach  the  dead  levels  of  the  Niger  delta,  the  twenty-two  chief 
channels  of  which  are  separated  by  mangrove-covered  swamps.  The  navigation 
of  the  Niger,  the  establishment  of  wMch  cost  many  lives  from  fevers,  and 
attacks  by  the  natives  on  its  banks,  is  now  regularly  (juried  on  by  six  or  seven 
steamers  of  light  draught,  which  ascend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  factories  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Binue,  and  even  higher  up  the  main  river,  exchanging 
European  goods  for  ivory,  palm-oil,  and  "  shea  "  butter,  derived  fix>m  the  olive- 
like seeds  of  a  tree  of  the  genus  Bassia.  These  vessels,  however,  require  to  be 
well  armed.  The  town  of  Abo,  at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  is  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  oil  region ;  Onitska  and  Iddah  are  important  native  towns  higher  up 
the  river,  and  opposite  that  of  Ighegbe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Binue,  stands 
Lukoja,  which  was  for  seven  years  the  place  of  residence  of  a  British  consul 
(1857  onward),  and  which  since  1865  has  been  an  important  mission  station, 
under  the  management  of  the  negro  Bishop  Crowther.  Lukoja  \&  also  the 
great  depot  and  trading  store  of  the  Liverpool  merchants  who  traffic  on  the 
river.  The  large  Mohunmedan  town  of  Egga,  a  day's  steaming  higher  up 
than  Lukoja,  in  the  Haussa  kingdom  of  Qando,  is  the  present  limit  of  the 
European  tiade  on  the  Niger.  Beyond  the  Niger  delta  are  the  estuaries  of 
the  Old  Calabar  and  Cameroons  rivers.  These  have  been  called  the  "oil 
rivers  "  of  West  Africa,  from  the  enormous  supply  brought  down  them  to  the 
coast.  Hero  the  European  traders  live  in  hulks  anchored  in  the  river,  which 
sOTve  as  shops,  where  all  kinds  of  European  goods  are  bartered  for  the  oil, 
which  is  melted  down  and  stored  ready  for  shipment  in  sheds  on  the  shore. 
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INLAND  OOUNTWES  OP  THE  SOUDAN » 


12.  Hie  moot  wmbaHj  of  the  interior  oouotriee  of  the  Soudan  is  the  well- 
peopled  hiDy  lend  in  whidi  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  manj  other  of  the 
riTars  which  flow  down  throng  Sennpimbia,  take  their  riae.  Thii  is  named 
F^tia-JaiUm:  it  has  Timbu  for  its  chief  town  and  is  the  centre  of  Moham- 
medanism in  this  rqgion.  Inland  from  liheria  and  Siem  Leone  lie  the  almost 
unknown  ooontries  of  the  MoMdiemgo  negroes. 

Hie  kingdom  of  /knaAorra,  fint  made  known  by  the  traTeller  Mnngo  Pfeik, 
appears  to  stretch  acrosi  the  Upper  Nigw  oirer  a  wide  area ;  its  capital,  named 
Sigo^  is  a  great  sqnare  town  samnmded  by  walls,  with  two-storeyed  flat- 
roofed  honses,  sitn^ed  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  A  little  lower  down  is  the 
great  trading  town  of  Sa^mmdig^  whither  Boropean  goods  are  broo^t  by  cara- 
vana  all  the  way  acroae  the  great  deecit  from  Mamcco. 

Across  an  the  central  basin  of  the  Nigw,  and  far  eastward  beyond  its 
tribntary  the  Binne^  into  the  unknown  region  of  Central  Africa,  extend  the 
states  which  have  been  formed  by  the  Hanaea  peoples,  a  branch  of  the  Falahs, 
the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  races  of  the  Sondsn  and  the  most  sealons  pro- 
pagators of  Mohammedanism.  Hie  most  weeterly  of  these  great  Hanasa  states 
is  that  of  Mammi,  extending  acroas  the  Niger  below  the  kingdom  of  Bam- 
bana,  indading  the  great  towns  of  Hamda  AUtiSi^  its  capital,  Foioan^  and 
the  better  known  dty  of  TimJbmktiLt  the  great  emporium  of  traific  across  the 
desert,  all  near  the  great  riirer. 

Beyond  Mswrina  the  Hanasa  state  of  Oitmdo  reaches  alinig  the  riTsr  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Binne^  with  many  large  trading  towns  on  the  Niger,  sach  as 
tUMa  and  Rgga^  some  of  which  are  now  Tisited  by  Boropean  tnding 
stesmers ;  and  the  capital  dty  of  Oando  on  a  western  tribntsry.  Esst  of 
Qando  stretches  the  khidred  state  of  Sokoio^  with  its  capital  of  the  same  name^ 
reaching  over  an  extent  about  equal  to  that  of  the  British  Isles.  To  this  state 
bdongs  the  province  of  Adamawa  or  Fumbina,  which  lies  beyond  the  Upper 
Binue.  Another  subjugated  province  of  Sokoto  in  the  south  takes  its  name 
from  the  great  dty  of  Takoba,  north  of  the  Binue,  which  the  traveller  Rohlfs 
describes  as  having  waUs  thiee  and  a  half  hours'  walk  in  circuit,  indnding 
great  gardens. 

In  the  basin  surrounding  Lake  Chad  lie  the  kingdoms  of  Bomu  and 
Baghirmi,  The  fbrmer  is  described  as  a  lovdy  and  fruitM  land,  preeenting  a 
remarkable  example  of  negro  dvilisation,  possessing  a  well-oiganised  administra- 
tion, a  court  and  government,  with  all  its  dignities  and  offices.  Its  dominant  race 
of  inhabitants  are  the  Kanuri,  and  Mohammedanism  has  long  been  adopted. 
The  whole  policy  of  the  state  is,  however,  based  on  slavery,  and  the  traffic  in 
human  beings  flourishes  vigorously.  Kuha,  the  capital  of  Borau,  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Chad,  is  one  of  the  greatest  markets  of  all  Central  Africa, 
second  only  to  that  of  Kano  in  Sokoto,  and  morning  and  evening  its  streets 
are  so  crowded  with  cattle^  camels,  sheep,  and  poultry,  as  scarcdy  to  leave 
room  for  the  bustling  population.    Immediatdy  outside  the  gates  a  great 

En^ish  sq.  miles.         Population. 

iMsflslna 64,000  4.500,000 

Gmndo 8S,000  5.800,000 

Bokoto  with  Adamawa 170,000  12,000,000 

Bomu 5S,000  5,000,000 

Bi^^lrmi 56.000  1,500,000 

Wsdai            1S5,000  2,600,000 

550,000  81,400,000 
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horse  auction  ia  held,  for  the  hones  of  Bomu  are  funed  throughout  all  the 
Soudan. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Dr.  Nachtigal  to  these  regions  in  1872  the  king- 
dom of  Baghirmi  had  been  inyaded,  and  its  capital  town  of  Masena  had  been 
captured  by  the  Sultan  of  the  neighbouring  state  of  Wadaif  so  that  at  present 
it  appears  to  be  tributary  to  that  kingdom.  The  warlike  people  of  Wadai 
seem  to  be  fStf  behind  those  of  Bomu  in  arts  and  industries ;  the  present 
Sultan  rules  at  his  capital  of  Abeahr  with  relentless  severity,  and  death  is  the 
punishment  inflicted  for  almost  all  crimes. 

The  farthest  eastern  states  of  the  Soudan,  Dar  Fur  and  Kordofan,  have 
fallen,  as  we  have  seen,  before  the  advancing  power  of  Elgypt,  and  have  now 
been  incorporated  as  parts  of  that  dominion. 


LOWER  GUINEA. 

1.  By  Lower  Qainea  is  generally  understood  the  maritime 
coast-land  of  West  Africa,  extending  for  about  1500  miles  in  a 
north  to  south  direction,  from  the  head  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra  to 
Cape  Frio. 

At  the  northern  part  of  this  coast,  out  from  the  high  peaks  of  the  Gamer- 
oons,  which  stand  on  a  peninsula  of  the  mainland,  are  four  volcanic  islands  in 
line.  The  largest  of  these,  Femaitdo  Po,  belonging  to  Spain,  rising  to  a  height 
of  10,190  feet  in  its  perfectly  conical  summit,  is  wooded  idl  over,  so  that  its 
harbour  of  Clarence  Cove  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  points  in  West  Africa. 
It  used  to  be  a  place  of  banishment  for  political  offenders  fh>m  Spain,  but  it  ii 
mainly  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  the  Aniyo,  or  "  Boobies,*'  as  they  are  called 
by  sailors.  Prince's  Island,  also  compared  to  a  volcanic  garden,  and  St,  Thomas 
beyond  it,  with  its  lofty  peak  rising  to  7005  feet  above  the  sea,  belong  to 
Portugal ;  but  the  mgged  little  island  of  Awnobon^  the  last  of  the  chahi,  is 
a  Spanish  possession. 

2.  Near  the  equator,  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Guinea,  the  Spaniards  have 
small  possessions  in  the  beautiful  Corisco  Bay  and  on  the  adjoining  promon- 
tory  of  San  Jvan  ;  the  French  hold  the  inlet  of  the  Qaboon,  and'  claim  the 
delta  lands  and  mouths  of  the  Ogowe  river,  where  they  have  several  trading 
stations.  The  chief  negro  tribe  of  this  part  of  Western  Africa  is  that  named 
the  FcoMj  a  fine  race,  skilled  in  the  art  of  forging  their  weapons  and  poisoned 
arrows,  who  are  avowedly  cannibals,  though  this  practice  has  fallen  into  abey- 
ance where  they  have  come  in  contact  with  European  influence. 

S.  Beyond  the  low  mangrove-covered  coasts  above  the  Ogow^  delta,  we 
reach  a  hilly  thickly-wooded  shore,  in  which  oil-palms,  gum-trees,  copper, 
ivory,  coffee,  and  cotton,  besides  mandioca  and  bananas,  are  in  great  abund- 
ance. This  well-peopled  maritime  region  is  divided  into  the  native  states  of 
Loangoy  Angcy,  and  Kakongo,  the  first-named  being  the  most  powerful. 

4.  These  states  are  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  great  barrier  of  the  wide 
and  rapid  river  the  Gongo  or  Zaire,  which  forms  a  great  line  of  division  across 
West  Africa,  and  the  coastlands  south  of  its  line  contrast  strongly  with  those 
which  lie  north  of  it.  In  place  of  the  lagoons  and  mangrove-covered  swamps, 
backed  by  dense  evergreen  humid  forest,  which  we  have  left  to  the  northwud, 
level  sandy  bays  appear  along  the  shores  south  of  the  great  river,  and  the 
forest  vegetation  retreats  away  from  the  coast,  so  that  only  long  stretches  of 
coarse  grass,  with  here  and  there  a  tall  cactos-like  euphorbia,  or  a  gigantic  soli- 
tary baobab,  are  seen  lh>m  the  ocean. 
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Behind  the  oout  plain,  however,  the  land  rises  hi  terraces,  each  of  irhich 
upwards  is  accompanied  by  a  marked  change  of  vegetation,  from  larger  shady 
trees  and  broad-leaved  grasses  on  the  first,  to  the  second  in  which  creepers 
monopolise  the  vegetation,  clasping  round  the  biggest  trees  with  a  mass  of 
foliage  and  flower,  up  to  the  third,  where  great  plains  are  covered  with  gi- 
gantic  grasses.  Each  of  these  succeeding  changes  of  level  also  corresponds  to  a 
change  of  climate,  from  the  hot  dry  coast-land  up  to  the  cooler  and  moister  air 
of  the  interior.  The  foreign  factories  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  are  gathered 
on  a  strip  of  sandy  coast  called  Bananei,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  estuary ; 
about  45  miles  up  the  factories  of  PurUa  da  Lenha  stand  alongside  Uie  deep 
bank  ;  Bomtna  or  Embomma,  60  miles  up,  is  the  highest  foreign  station,  and 
was  formerly  a  great  slave  mart. 

6.  Long  ago  all  the  country  for  a  great  distance  south  of  the  river  was 
subject  to  the  king  of  Congo,  from  whose  dominion  the  river  is  named; 
his  capital  of  Ambaisi  became  the  centre  from  which  the  early  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries spread  cultivation  and  industry  for  and  wide.  Here  they  built  the 
cathedral  and  monasteries  of  San  Salvador,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist,  and 
by  their  influence  gained  great  power  and  extent  of  territory  for  the  king  of 
Congo.  On  their  expulsion,  however,  the  kingdom  gradually  dwindled  down, 
till  its  territory  now  includes  little  more  than  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital, 
though  its  king  still  controls  several  of  the  chief  trade  routes  to  the  interior, 
and  levies  toll  on  the  passing  ivory  caravans. 

PORTUGUESE  WEST  AFRICA. 

6.  The  Portngaese  claim  in  right  of  priority  of  discovery  all  the 
maritime  countiy  between  lat  5^  1 2'  S.  (north  of  the  month  of  the 
Congo)  and  Cape  Frio,  in  18°  30'  S.,  bnt  their  actual  occupation 
does  not  extend  north  of  8**  S. 

Portuguese  West  Africa  is  termed  the  Province  o/AngoUif  and  is  divided 
from  north  to  south  into  the  four  provinces  of  Ambriz,  Loanda  or  Angola 
proper,  Benguela,  and  Mossamedes,  each  corresponding  to  its  chief  town  of  the 
same  name. 

These  are  again  subdivided  into  districts  under  military  govemon,  the 
whole  being  under  command  of  a  governor-general,  who  resides  at  Loanda. 
The  government  is,  however,  utterly  corrupt,  and  reduces  itself  to  a  system  of 
taxing  and  plundering  the  native  population  by  ill -paid  officials,  so  that  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  this  splendid  country  have  hitherto  been 
checked.    There  is  not  yet  one  good  road  in  all  the  country. 

7.  People. — ^The  natives  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  speaking  the 
language  cdled  Bunda,  retain  some  part  of  the  education  which  they  received 
from  the  zealous  missionaries  of  former  times.  Many  of  them  can  read  and 
write  fairly  in  Portuguese,  but  south  of  the  Coanza  river  a  number  of  distinct 
languages  and  tribes,  some  warlike  and  savage,  othen  undersized  and  miser- 
able creatures,  live  in  a  barbarous  condition  as  nomadic  hunters  and  cattle- 
owners,  armed  with  "  assegais  "  or  spears,  and  knob-sticks.  The  elephant  is 
not  now  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  maritime  region,  but  the  country  abounds 
in  antelopes,  zebras,  and  wild  buffaloes,  and  hyssnas,  jackals,  and  leopards 
infest  some  districts.     The  large  dog-faced  monkey  is  also  very  abundant. 

8.  Products. — Since  the  cessation  of  the  slave  trade,  which  was  the  great 
traffic  of  this  coast  in  former  times,  the  exports  of  ivory  brought  dovm  by  the 
slave  gangs  from  the  interior  has  also  decreased,  but  the  ground  nut  is  now 
largely  cidtivated  for  its  oil  product ;  coffee  grows  wild ;  cotton  is  cultivated 
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in  patches  all  aww  the  land ;  gam  copal  is  abundant ;  and  palm  oQ  is  brought 
down  the  Coanaa  river  m  oonriderable  quantity.  Iron  has  been  smelted  from 
time  immemorial  in  the  district  of  Ccuenffo,  a  little  north  of  the  Coanza,  and 
copper  jq[>pear8  in  small  quantity  in  many  parts. 

9.  Cmef  Towns. — St,  Patd  de  Loanda,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  on  a 
fine  bay,  is  mainly  a  European  town,  with  large  houses  roofed  with  tiles,  and 
with  open  yerandahs  to  admit  the  cool  sea  breeze.  Bengtiddt,  formerly  one  of 
the  great  slave  ports  whence  thousands  were  sent  to  Brazil  and  Cuba,  is  also  a 
large  place  on  the  coast ;  MosaamecLes,  farthest  south,  is  a  pretty  town  of 
stone  houses,  commanded  by  a  fort ;  but  AmbriZf  the  northern  port,  is  a  ruin- 
ous and  neglected  place. 

The  inland  frontier  of  the  Portuguese  territory  is  altogether  indefinite,  but 
the  fitrthest  of  their  settlements  in  the  interior  is  that  of  Cctstange,  on  the 
main  route  to  the  great  interior  kingdom  of  Ulunda,  and  it  lies  about  850  miles 
east  of  Loanda. 

EASTERN  AFRICA. 

SOMALI  AND  GALLAS. 

1.  Two  great  branches  of  the  African  peoples  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  eastern  Africa,  south  and  eastward  of  Abyssinia.  These 
are  the  Somali  and  the  Gkdlas,  peoples  as  closely  related  to  one 
another  in  their  Hamitic  origin  as  they  are  inimically  disposed 
towards  each  other.     Both  are  very  distinct  from  the  negroes. 

2.  The  Somali  country  may  be  described  as  the  great  eastern  promontory 
of  Afinca,  which  terminates  at  Cape  Ouardafoi,  its  inner  boundary  being 
marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Tajurrah  southward  by 
the  eastern  side  of  Harar  to  meet  the  Juba  river,  which  forms  the  natural 
boundary  of  the  Somali  and  Galla  countries  in  the  south. 

8.  As  yet  the  Somali  country  has  only  been  seen  by  Europeans  in  a  few 
short  excursions  from  its  northern  coast.  The  .greater  part  of  it  in  that 
direction  appears  to  form  a  table-land,  which  falls  by  steep  edges  to  the  Gulf 
of  Aden,  now  approaching  the  coast  in  rugged  cliffs,  now  retreating  and 
leaving  a  wider  maritime  plain.  Inland,  the  plateau  appears  to  reach  away 
south  in  vast  grassy  prairies,  where  gazelles,  zebras,  and  antelopes  roam  about 
in  vast  herds,  and  where  the  ostrich,  giraffe,  and  elephant  are  also  abundant. 
The  central  country  of  Somali  land,  named  Ogaden^  is  famed  all  over  the 
coast  as  a  grazing  Umd,  in  which  there  are  great  herds  of  camels,  ponies,  cows, 
and  fat-tailed  sheep.  Gums  and  myrrh  especially,  with  firankincense  and 
aloes,  appear  to  be  very  abundant  over  all  this  region. 

4.  The  Somali  of  the  present  day  are  not  so  purely  a  Hamitic  people  as 
the  Gallas,  for  the  Arab  migrations  into  their  land,  which  began  about  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  continued  during  several  centuries  later,  have  left  a 
strong  impress.  Their  language  is  thus  a  mixture  of  the  Arabic  and  Galla 
tongues,  the  latter  predominating^  and  the  Somali  have  become  fanatical 
Mohanmiedans.  Tall,  slight,  and  agile,  and  slightly  darker  than  Arabs,  their 
lips  and  noses  are  almost  Grecian,  but  their  hair  is  woolly  like  a  negro's. 
Tlieir  tribes  are  very  numerous. 

6.  The  immense  country  of  the  OaUaa  reaches  from  the  south  of  Abyssinia 
(latitude  10°  N.)  to  8°  or  i'*  south  of  the  equator  in  the  maritime  region  of  East 
Africa,.or  for  a  distance  of  900  miles  from  north  to  south.    On  the  east  it  ui 
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contermmotu  with  Somali  land,  and  westward  it  appears  to  reach  well 
into  the  great  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile,  though  the  limit  of  the  Qallas  in  this 
direction  is  still  qnite  unknown.  Their  country  remains  also  unexplored,  bat 
appears  to  form  for  the  most  part  a  southward  continuation  of  the  great 
plateau  land  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  the  prairie-like  country  which  reaches  along 
the  maritime  base  of  the  highlands. 

6.  The  Gallas  are  a  fine  tall  and  well-formed  race^  with  lively  eyes  and 
deep  brown  complexion,  but  appear  to  differ  very  considerably  in  their 
characteristics  in  different  parts  of  the  great  region  they  occupy.  Those  who 
live  in  the  southern  borders  of  Abyssinia  are  brave  warriors  and  intelligent 
traders.  Some  are  Mohammedans,  some  profess  the  ChrisUanity  of  Abyssinia, 
but  all  the  southern  Gallas  are  heathen. 

7.  South-west  of  the  Gallas  the  wide  plateau  country  which  stretdiea 
between  the  snowy  mountains  of  Eenia  and  Kilima-igaro  and  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is  occupied  by  kindred  Hamitic  tribes  called 
Wa-Ktoam  and  Wa-Mcuai,  These  are  warlike  nomads,  who  are  known  and 
feared  along  the  maritime  region  as  the  plunderers  of  the  Arab  caravans,  which 
make  their  way  inland  towuds  the  lake  region  from  the  east  coast  strongly 
armed.  The  more  settled  peoples  of  the  countries  near  the  coast  are  obliged 
to  be  continually  on  the  alert  to  guard  their  cattle  against  the  frequent  raids 
of  these  marauders. 

SULTANATB  OF  ZaKZIBAB, 

8.  The  long  intercourse  and  residence  of  Arab  colonists  all 
along  the  eastern  coast  from  the  Juba  river,  southward  for  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  to  Cape  Delgado,  has  given  rise  to  a  mixed  race 
of  people  inhabiting  this  maritime  belt,  called  the  SujohUiy  who 
speak  a  language  which  has  a  strong  intermixture  of  Arabic  They 
have  also  become  zealous  Mohammedans,  and  as  they  are  the  great 
traders  of  eastern  Africa,  their  language  has  spread  far  and  wide 
in  the  interior,  so  that  there  is  now  no  other  which  is  understood 
over  so  large  an  area  of  the  continent  The  Swahili  coast  also 
corresponds  for  the  most  part  to  the  dominion  of  Zanzibar,  the 
history  of  which  we  have  previously  sketched. 

9.  The  island  of  Zanzibar,  which  forms  a  central  point  of  the 
Sultanate,  6**  south  of  the  equator,  is  about  fifty-five  miles  long,  and 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  thirty  miles  in  width. 

The  land  rises  in  the  interior  to  about  400  feet,  and  is  very  fertUe  through- 
out, its  country  houses,  the  seats  of  the  dominant  Arabs,  appearing  between 
groves  of  coco-palms  and  mangos,  the  fields  being  covered  with  crops  of  rice 
and  sugar-cane,  or  manioc  and  millet.  The  people  here,  numbering  ttom 
800,000  to  400,000,  are  the  Arab  owners  of  the  soiC  many  half  caste^  Comoro 
islanders,  and  natives  of  India  (chiefly  Banyans  or  Indian  merchants)  and 
Lascar  seamen,  with  African  slaves.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot,  averaging 
from  70"*  to  90^  In  December,  January,  and  February,  the  north-east 
monsoon  brings  dry  weather :  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  winds  are  ftDm 
south-east  chiefly,  and  March,  April  and  May  are  the  months  of  the  heaviest 
rains.  The  white  houses  of  Zatusibar  town,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
facing  the  continent,  have  a  fine  appearance  fit>m  the  sea,  but  the  town  has 
naiTow  and  dirty  streets.    It  is  the  staple  place  of  trade  on  the  east  African 
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eoasty  aod  carries  on  a  bnaj  commeroe  in  ivory,  doves,  pepper,  hides,  and 
cotton  goods ;  till  recently  it  was  also  a  great  slave  mart  Wlien  the  north- 
east monsoon  blows  across  from  India  and  Arabia  its  population  is  largely 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  traders. 

10.  On  the  mainland  of  Africa  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  does  not  extend  to  any  considerable  distance  into  the 
interior,  and  even  on  the  coast  belt,  towards  the  Somali  and  Qalla 
lands  in  the  north,  his  power  is  practically  confined  to  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  the  places  which  are  garrisoned  by  Arab  troops. 

The  most  northerly  settlement  which  acknowledges  his  rale  is  that  of  the 
coral  islet  of  Warsheikh  on  the  Somali  coast  A  litUe  farther  sonth  the  grain 
port  of  Mogdesho  or  Magadoaon  belongs  to  him,  as  do  the  neighbonring  coast 
towns  of  Merha  and  Bravo,  all  north  of  the  month  of  the  Jnbo.  The  histori- 
cal Arab  settlement  of  MeUnde,  a  little  north  of  the  estnary  of  the  Sabaki  river, 
which  flows  down  from  Mount  Eenia,  where  Vasco  de  Gama  landed  in  1498 
after  doubling  the  Cape  of  €kx>d  Hope,  and  where  he  obtained  the  pilot  who 
steered  his  ship  across  to  India,  is  still  a  considerable  place,  though  roinoos. 
A  great  grain  market  held  here  in  autumn  draws  together  a  large  concourse. 

Mambata,  on  a  coast  islet  a  little  farther  souUi,  is  the  most  important 
town  on  the  Sw&heli  coast,  and  the  starting-point  of  several  important  trade 
routes  to  the  interior.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  Portuguese  town  and  of  the 
ancient  fort  they  built,  besides  a  considerable  native  town  which  traffics  in 
ivory  and  gum«  copal,  com,  hides,  and  slaves.  A  little  way  inland  from  it  is 
the  important  mission  station  of  Ribe, 

The  town  of  Panffonif  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rufd  river,  coming  down  from 
Mount  Kilima-i^aro,  is  also  a  considerable  trading-place  and  starting-point  of 
caravans  for  the  interior.  Saadani,  and  eepeciaJly  Bagamoyo,  opposite  the 
island  of  Zanzibar,  have  become  historically  noted  as  the  points  from  which 
the  earliest  explorers  of  the  lake  region  of  East  Africa  set  out  on  their  inland 
travels.  At  Dar-ea- Salaam,  further  south,  the  Sultan  of  Zanribar  has  exten- 
sive cocoa-nut  and  maize  plantations,  worked  by  about  300  slaves,  and  here  the 
oil-palm  has  been  successftdly  introduced.  Gum-copal  is  also  abundant  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  india-rubber  yielded  by  a  species  of  vine  has  recently 
become  an  important  article  of  trade. 

Beyond  Dar-es-Salaam  we  reach  the  delta  of  the  Lujisi  river,  the  course 
of  which  is  as  yet  almost  unknown.  The  two  Kilwas  (Kivii^ja  and  Kisiwani), 
the  termini  of  main  routes  to  the  Nyassa,  are  the  most  important  coast-towns 
in  the  south  of  the  Sultan's  dominions.  Both  have  been  till  recently  notorious 
in  the  slave  traffic  of  East  Africa,  which  has  all  but  depopulated  an  extensive 
region  of  the  country  behind  these  former  seats  of  export.  Lindi  and  Mikin- 
dani  Bays,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bovuma,  are  also  important  starting- 
points  for  the  Nyassa  country.  At  the  village  of  Tungtie,  immediately  soutit 
of  CSape  Delgado,  the  Sultan's  dominions  touch  the  possessions  of  PortugaL 

11.  In  idl  Eastern  and  Central  Africa  south  of  the  Soudan,  the  place  of 
the  camel  of  the  Sahara  or  of  the  ox- waggon  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  taken  by 
porters  or  pagaxi,  who  march  along  in  Indian  file,  carrying  on  their  heads  the 
bales  of  doth  or  of  beads  which  serve  as  the  medium  of  exchange  for  ivory 
and  other  inland  products  that  are  brought  back  to  the  coast.  This  is  a 
necessity  solely  on  account  of  the  little  taetae  fly,  the  bite  of  which  is  fatal  to 
aH  domesticated  animals,  and  against  which  no  remedy  or  preventive  has  yet 
been  discovered. 

The  most  frequented  of  the  many  caravan  routes  to  the  interior  are  those 
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which  lead  in  Bereral  panllel  lines  from  the  ootst-towns  of  Begunoyo  uid 
Saaduii,  opposite  tiie  idand  of  Zanzibar,  np  through  the  countries  of  Usagaia 
and  the  dry  plains  of  Ugogo,  to  oonyerge  at  the  Arab  settlement  of  Isadora 
( Unyanyembe)  in  Unyamuesi,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles  from  the  coaat. 
From  Tabora  several  routes  lead  northward  to  the  countries  of  Karagne  and 
Uganda,  surrounding  the  great  Victoria  Nyanza  ;  but  the  main  line  passes  on 
westward  to  the  Arab  station  of  KatoeU,  in  the  country  of  Uj^ji,  on  the  shorea 
of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Ferrying  across  the  wide  lake,  the  Arabs  have  extended 
their  trade  routes  still  farther  west  into  the  central  country  of  Manyuema,  and 
have  an  important  trading  station  at  Nyangwe,  on  the  great  Lualaba  or  Congo 
river,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  fblly  a  thousand  miles  west  of  Zanzibar. 

PoBTuonssE  East  Africa. 

12.  All  the  coast-land  of  South-east  Africa,  from  near  Gape 
Delgado  for  1400  miles  southward  to  Delagoa  Bay,  is  claimed  bj 
the  Portuguese,  but  the  points  actually  occupied  by  them  are  few 
and  isolated,  and  their  Government  and  trading  relations  aie  eren. 
in  a  more  backward  condition  than  on  the  west  coasL  Hie  posKs- 
sion  as  a  whole  is  named  the  Provinee  of  Moumhkpte^  and  is  placed 
under  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  who  baa 
almost  unlimited  authority  in  the  managMnent  of  the  settlements. 
He  is  aided  by  a  small  military  force  composed  chiefly  of  Portuguese 
convicts. 

18.  Hie  pnnrinee  is  difided  into  nine  districts,  which  we  may  follow  in 
order  fit>m  north  to  south  : — 

(1)  The  first  is  that  named  from  Cape  Ddgado,  which  includes  the  long 
coast  chain  of  the  twenty-eight  Querimba  islands  south  of  it,  only  four  of 
which  are  inhabited.  One  of  them  contains  Ibo^  the  small  capital  town  of  the 
district,  opposite  which  a  trade  route  leads  into  the  interior. 

(2)  Next  comes  the  district  of  Mozambique  proper.  The  capital  of  the 
province  stands  on  a  small  coral  islet  close  to  the  mainland,  in  front  of  a  fine 
bay,  and  its  white  houses  form  narrow  streets.  An  old  convent  serves  as  the 
Government  house,  but  the  Portuguese  here  are  very  few,  and  chiefly  convicts. 
Indian  Banyans  or  merchants  carry  on  most  of  the  trade  in  vessels  manned  by 
Arab  seamen.  At  MoasurU,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  a  great  fidr  is  held  in 
autumn,  to  which  the  Waiyau  negroes  of  the  interior  come  in  caravans  of 
about  8000  men,  bringing  ivory,  gum-copal,  and  hides,  to  exchange  for  mana- 
factured  goods. 

(8)  The  third  district  is  that  of  Angoaha  or  AnffoxOf  and  includes  the  chain 
of  isUmds  of  that  name  along  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  Primeira  chain, 

(4)  The  more  important  district  of  Quilimane  reaches  south  to  the  Luabo 
or  chief  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  and  extends  inland  to  its  tributary  the  Shire 
river.  QuUimane,  the  capital  of  this  district,  lies  twelve  miles  from  the  sea, 
on  what  may  be  called  the  moet  northerly  delta  branch  of  the  Zambesi,  though 
the  channel  connecting  this  branch  with  the  river  is  now  dry  and  choked  with 
vegetation  at  most  times  of  the  year.  A  few  traders  in  ground  nuts  and  waac. 
and  in  ivory  when  it  can  be  had,  have  factories  here. 

(6)  The  fifth  district  is  that  of  Sena,  extending  across  the  Lower  Zambesi, 
round  the  ruinous  village  of  this  name,  which  lies  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river,  about  120  miles  from  its  montiu    It  is  now  a  ruinous  plaoe^  having 
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frequently  been  attacked  by  tbe  Landeena  or  Znlns  of  tbe  oonntry  lOQtbwaid 
of  tiie  riyer,  and  is  qnite  neglected  by  tbe  Portugneee  antborities. 

(6)  Tbe  diatrict  round  TeU^  260  mileg  up  stream,  formerly  exported  grain, 
coffee^  sugar,  oil,  indigo,  besides  gold-dust  and  iyory ;  but  tbe  lucrative  slaye- 
trade  took  tiie  place  of  agriculture  and  mining,  and  tbe  natiyes  of  tbe  sur- 
rounding country  were  captured  and  sent  down  tbe  riyer  in  sncb  numbers  that 
tbe  Portuguese  found  tbey  bad  no  bands  left  to  labour  or  to  flgbt  for  them, 
and  were  obliged  to  abandon  tbe  settlement.  Tbe  yillage  bas  now  only  about 
tbirty  European  bouses. 

(7)  Tbe  district  of  Sofcda^  extending  along  tbe  coast  soutb  of  tbe  delta  of 
tbe  Zambesi  round  tbe  bay  of  tbat  name,  was  renowned  in  ancient  times  for  its 
wealth  of  gold  and  iyory,  and  tbe  gold-fields  of  Manica,  which  are  supposed  to 
Ue  about  180  miles  north-west  of  the  port  of  Sofkla,  were  at  one  time  worked 
on  a  laiige  scale  by  the  Portuguese ;  but  the  warlike  Kafirs  from  tbe  south 
have  now  occupied  all  the  interior  country,  and  have  apparently  obliterated  all 
knowledge  of  their  exact  position. 

(8)  Next  we  come  to  InkaaiJbomAf  the  chief  town  and  port  of  the  eighth 
district,  which  is  a  more  considerable  place,  cair3ring  on  an  important  trade 
in  tbe  usual  products.  A  large  church  and  a  mosque  are  prominent  in  the 
buildings  of  the  town,  which  lies  at  the  bead  of  a  deep  bay,  environed  by  coco- 
palms.  Here  the  Portuguese  authority  is  restricted  to  l^e  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  for  since  the  advance  of  the  Zulu  Kafirs  over  the  in- 
terior country  they  are  neither  feared  nor  respected  in  this  part  of  their 
nominal  dominions. 

(9)  Lastly,  in  the  south  we  reach  tbe  district  surrounding  Delagoa.  Bay, 
with  its  capital  of  Lourenzo  Marquex,  Here  tbe  Portuguese  ruJe  is  even  more 
curtailed,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  range  of  tbe  rusty  cannon  of  their 
fort.  For  some  years  the  possession  of  the  bay  was  in  dispute  between  Eng- 
land and  Portugal,  for  though  it  is  unhealthy  its  spacious  harbour  seems  to 
form  the  natural  outlet  of  the  Transvaal  region.  In  1876  the  question  was 
submitted  to  the  President  of  tbe  French  Republic  for  arbitration,  and  it  was 
decided  in  &your  of  Portugal  tbat  the  southern  limit  of  their  territory  is  the 
line  of  26''  80'  S.  lat.,  and  the  Usutu  or  Maputa  River,  and  tbat  it  extends 
about  twenty-five  miles  inland  to  the  range  of  hills  called  Lobombo. 

14.  Within  the  Portuguese  East  African  coast-land  lies  the  great  Lake 
Nyassa,  which  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  1869.  On  a  promontory 
of  its  southern  shores  tbe  mission  station  of  Livingatonia  was  established  in 
1876,  and  at  tbe  same  time,  the  first  steam  vessel  placed  on  any  Afri|«Mi  J^kidf 
was  launched  on  its  waters. 

A  second  mission  station  named  BUmfyre  has  since  been  founded  in  the 
hilly  country  south  of  tbe  lake,  between  the  Shire  River  and  tbe  enclosed 
basin  of  Lake  Shirwa.  More  recently  still  (1878)  a  company  of  merchants  of 
Olasgow  has  placed  a  trading  steamer  on  tbe  Lower  Zambesi  to  keep  up  com- 
munications between  the  coast  and  tbe  cataracts  of  the  Shire,  past  which  a 
road  is  being  constmcted  to  tbe  navigable  portion  of  tbe  upper  river.  The 
Portuguese  at  first  imposed  almost  prohibitory  dues  on  British  goods  passing 
into  the  Zambesi,  but  now  a  fiivourable  commercial  treaty  bas  been  concluded 
with  them,  and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  British  intercourse  and  commerce 
will  become  extensive  in  this  part  of  East  Africa. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA.* 

1.  In  Soath  Africa  the  BritiBh  are  dominant  From  the  limits 
of  the  former  Dntch  colony  lonnd  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  in  the 
aouth-westem  comer  of  the  continent,  their  influence  has  been  gtn* 
duallj  spreading  northward,  till  at  the  present  time  it  may  be  said 
that  all  the  land  from  Cape  Frio,  where  the  Portnguese  West 
African  possessions  terminate,  to  the  Limpopo  river  and  Delagoa 
Baj,  on  the  east,  acknowledges  the  British  authority. 

The  Cape  Colony  proper  and  Natal  are  the  older  possessions  ; 
more  recentlj  the  Tmnsvaal  region  and  all  the  western  r^on  of 
Kamaqua  and  Damara  Lands  have  been  added  to  the  South  African 
dominion.  Within  the  space  indicated  the  Orange  Free  State  is 
the  only  country  which  has  a  settled  government  independent  of 
Great  Britain. 

Cape  Colony. 

S.  The  Cape  Colony  occupies  the  extremity  of  the  continent, 
from  the  Oruige  River  west  and  south  to  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans,  its  landward  frontier  on  the  eastern  side  being  marked  by 
the  Kei  river  and  the  crest  of  the  Drakenbeig  mountains.  It 
extends  over  an  area  nearly  four  times  as  laige  as  that  of  England. 

S.  Physical  Feaiurea. — ^The  snrboe  of  the  oountry  gonenlly  ia  high. 
From  the  seaboard  to  the  interior  it  rises  step  by  step  in  a  series  of  well- 
deftned  temoes  and  mountain  edges,  which  ran  in  an  east  to  west  diiection,  or 
parallel  to  the  coast  and  to  each  other.  The  outer  or  maiitime  ranges  have 
many  names  in  their  different  parts,  the  most  prominent  of  which  perhaps  are 
those  called  the  Langeberyen  and  Ouiemqma  mountains,  next  the  sea  in  the 
south,  and  the  ZKorteberffem  fiuther  inland.  These  outer  slopes  are  the  most 
habitable  parts  of  the  colony,  and  are  occupied  by  villages,  com  forms,  and 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  tobaooo  plantations.  Bejrond  the  Zwartebeiqgen  lie 
wide  undulating  plains  called  the  Oreat  Karroo.  Throughout  this  tract,  fior  a 
distance  of  neariy  200  miles,  forms  are  few,  for  water  is  scarce,  and  the  water 
channels  which  ftirrow  its  surfooe  are  dry  excepting  after  thunder-etorms^  or 
l^unish  only  a  few  brackish  pools.  The  land  here  is  treeless ;  in  some  parts 
stunted  bushes  are  thinly  scattered,  and  at  most  times  of  the  year  the  prospect 
is  arid  and  dreary.  Yet  after  rain,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  whole  plabi  is 
covered  with  a  lovely  green  vegetation,  with  flowers  of  every  hue.  This  part 
of  the  colony  is  dirided  into  great  sheep  "runs,"  and  is  the  main  wool-yidd- 
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On  the  inner  bolder  of  the  Kanroo  the  Jtopffetdd  and  JYieuweveld  moun- 
taina  present  a  bold  escarpment  of  flat-topped  hilU,  and  reach  east  to  join  the 
Sneemobergen,  in  which  Compassberg^  the  highest  sunmit  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
reaches  a  height  of  abont  8000  feet ;  beyond  this  the  heights  nnite  with  the 
great  escarpment  of  the  Drakenberfferif  which  lituses  the  In<Uan  Ocean.  The  line 
of  heights  jnst  traced  forms  the  cenlaral  water-parting  of  the  Cape  Colony ; 
southward  the  water  channels  drain  from  it  to  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans, 
passing  the  onter  ranges  of  mountains  by  ragged  deep-cut  goiges  called 
"  kloofs."  Towards  the  north  the  periodical  streams  find  their  way  in  deeply 
sunk  channelB  across  the  dry  plains  of  Bushmanland  to  join  the  Orange  river. 
The  south' western  peninsula  of  the  colony,  which  terminates  in  the  feunous 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  region,  for 
within  it  the  massive  walls  of  Table  Mountain  rise  to  a  height  of  8682  feet, 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  colony  is  there  a  landscape  combining  such  grand 
mountain  and  woodland  scenery. 

In  general  the  streams  of  the  Cape  Colony  resemble  those  of  Algeria  at 
the  opi>osite  extremity  of  the  continent,  becoming  furious  torrents  after  rain, 
but  dwindling  down  almost  to  dryness  at  other  sessons.  Not  one  of  them  is 
of  any  considerable  value  for  navigation.  The  laigest,  the  Orange  River,  is  a 
finer  river  above,  immediately  afto'  the  confluence  of  its  upper  tributaries  the 
Vaal  and  the  Nu-Gkuiep,  which  receive  more  constant  supplies  from  the  Draken- 
berg  range,  than  it  is  lower  down  in  its  westward  course  to  the  Atlantic  But 
it  is  obstructed  by  rapids  and  fidls,  and  its  mouth  is  blocked  up  by  a  sand- 
bank, so  that  it  is  of  no  value  as  a  commercial  highway.  All  along  the  north 
of  the  colony  its  channel  is  hemmed  in  by  precipitous  walls  of  rock,  between 
which  it  descends  in  formidable  cataracts.  The  drains  which  it  receives  from 
the  Cape  Colony  are  only  filled  with  an  evanescent  supply,  after  a  heavy 
thunder-shower  may  have  lifdlen  on  the  thirsty  plains  through  which  they 
pass.     Of  these  the  channel  named  the  ffartebeeste  is  the  longest 

Among  the  rivers  which  flow  outward  directly  to  the  Atlantic,  the 
(Hi/aTUe^  River  of  the  west  is  the  most  important ;  in  times  of  flood  it  over- 
flows its  banks  like  the  NUe,  depositing  on  these  a  rich  sediment  of  mud  which 
it  has  carried  down  from  the  Karroo,  and  over  these  inundated  tracts  heavy 
grain  crops  are  grown.  The  Breede,  the  most  westerly  of  the  streams  which 
flow  due  south,  affords  a  very  short  navigable  reach  ;  the  GawritM  and  OanUooe 
ISuiher  east,  are  at  times  rapid  and  dangerous  torrents ;  and  the  Great  Fith 
JUver,  in  the  south-east,  is  also  nearly  a  periodical  stream,  seldom  flowing  at 
all  in  winter,  but  rising  as  much  as  80  feet  in  a  few  hours  after  summer 
thunder-showers.  Round  towards  the  eastern  slope  to  the  Indian  Ocean  the 
streams  have  a  more  constant  flow,  and  become  serviceable  for  irrigation  and 
motive  power. 

4.  Climate. — ^The  Cape  Colony  is  not  a  hot  country ;  the  greatest  heat 
of  summer  does  not  exceed  that  of  similar  days  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  winter  the  thermometer  falls  below  the  freezing-point.  A  clear 
^buoyant  dry  atmosphere  is  characteristic,  and  the  seasons  are  distinguished  as 
in  Europe,  though  of  course  at  opposite  times — January  falling  in  mid-summer, 
July  in  mid-winter.  Round  the  coast-lands  of  the  south  and  east  the  amount 
of  rainfall  is  about  the  same  as  the  average  in  England,  and  the  amount 
increases  northward  towards  Natal ;  but  in  the  interior  and  towards  the  west 
the  quantity  gradually  decreases,  till  on  the  plains  which  slope  to  the  Orange 
River,  the  yearly  fall  does  not  exceed  nine  inches  altogether ;  and  on  the  coast- 
land  about  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River,  rain  is  almost  unknown.    The  dis- 

1  Or  "  Elephant's  "  river ;  spelt  Olipkants  on  maps  to  distinguish  it  from  a  tributary 
of  the  Ganrlts  which  bears  the  same  name. 
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tribntion  of  the  nin&ll  on  the  two  sides  of  the  colony,  however,  is  remarkably 
contrasted  in  season.  Over  the  south-western  maritime  r^on  the  lain  ia 
brought  by  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail  in  winter  (April  to  October) ; 
the  easterly  seaboard,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  rains  in  the  summer  months 
(September  to  April).  In  the  inland  district  summer  thunder-storms  are  at 
times  fearfidly  grand,  and  are  accompanied  by  short  heavy  downpours^  Snow 
lies  for  three  or  four  months  on  the  highest  inland  ranges. 

5.  Prodacts. — ^In  the  natural  flora  of  the  Cape  Colony  the  heaths  have  a 
world-wide  fiune,  as  well  as  the  bulbous  plants  and  orchids  which  cover  the 
ground  in  September  and  October  with  a  sheet  of  gaudy  blossom*  Not  a  few 
plants  of  cactus-like  form  are  remarkable  for  their  singular  appearanoa 
Thorns  and  prickles  are  also  characteristic  of  many  South  African  plants,  and 
form  a  natural  provision  for  dispersing  the  seed-vessels ;  some  trees,  such  as 
the  *'  domboom,"  have  spikes  which  have  been  compared  to  ox  horns. 

Wheat  is  one  of  the  main  cultivated  products,  and  it  is  grown  in  many 
districts,  along  with  maize,  oats,  kafir-com,  and  barley.  The  grapes  of  Con- 
stantia,  on  the  peninsula  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  world. 

Though  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  giraffe,  lions  and  leopards,  were 
common  in  the  Cape  Colony  at  the  time  of  its  earliest  settlement,  these  laiger 
animals  have  now  been  driven  tar  north  into  the  interior  beyond  the  fhtntier ; 
but  herds  of  antelopes,  quaggas,  and  blaauboks  still  migrate  south  of  the 
Orange  River,  and  the  hysenas  and  jackals  keep  their  places  Since  the 
migration  of  the  laiger  wild  animals,  sheep  and  goats  have  multiplied  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  so  that  in  1875  there  were  found  to  be  about  twelve 
millions  of  sheep  in  the  colony,  and  the  wool  they  yield  in  immense  quantity 
has  become  the  staple  export.  Draught  oxen,  dragging  the  great  canvas- 
covered  waggons,  are  still  ite  chief  means  of  conveyance  faa'  the  colony,  wher- 
ever railways  have  not  been  constructed.  A  newer  and  remarkable  industry  of 
the  colony  is  that  of  ostrich-forming,  the  birds  being  fenced  in  and  stabled 
like  sheep  or  horses,  to  be  plucked  of  their  valuable  feathers  when  these  come 
to  maturity;  their  eggs  are  also  hatched  in  artificial  nests  warmed  by  hot  water. 

The  only  important  mineral  district  of  the  colony  as  yet  is  that  of  Little 
Namaqua-land  in  the  north-west,  near  the  lower  Orange  River,  where  the  copper 
mine  of  Ooki^  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  is  now  sunk  so  deep 
that  the  miners  take  twenty  minutes  to  ascend  ttom  the  bottom  to  the  open 
air.  The  diamond-fields,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer,  lie  beyond  the 
border  of  the  colony  proper. 

6.  People. — The  colony  is  as  yet  but  sparsely  peopled,  there  being  a 
square  mile  of  territory  to  each  four  or  five  individuids.  The  Europeans  are 
now  the  most  numerous  section  of  the  population,  and  are  mainly  Britiah  a$ui 
IhUch:  part  are  also  Grerman  and  French  (the  descendants  of  Huguenot 
emigrants),  and  there  are  a  few  Portuguese.  The  Dutch,  or  the  desoendsnts 
of  the  earlier  colonists,  are  still  more  numerous  in  the  western  districts; 
the  English  prevail  in  numbers  in  the  east.  The  former  retain  their  language, 
but  English  has  been  the  official  language  since  1822. 

There  are  now  very  few  pure  HUtentoU  within  the  limits  of  the  colony, 
though  these  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  all  its  central  and  western  regions 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  Those  who  still  live  south  of  the  Orange  River 
are  of  pale  yellow-brown  colour,  generally  below  the  average  size,  light-hearted 
and  indolent. 

The  Kafirs  form  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  native  population  in  the 
eastern  districts.  They  are  altogether  different  from  the  Hottentots;  tall, 
dark  brown  in  colour,  active  and  well  made,  inclined  to  a  pastoral  life  and  to 
war£Eire,  but  not  to  agriculture.     Many  thousands  of  them  within  the  colony 
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can  no  longw  be  called  savageii,  and  haTing  been  brongbt  nnder  the  inflnenee 
of  European  dyiliaation,  wear  dothea,  and  nnderatand  English  or  Dntch. 

There  are  also  a  oonaidenble  number  of  neffroei,  deacendants  of  alayes, 
introduced  in  earlier  daya  chiefly  from  Monunbique,  and  not  a  few  Malays  in 
the  aeaporta,  originally  brought  from  the  Dutch  poaaeaaiona  in  the  East  Indiea, 
and  atill  adhering  to  Mohaimnedaniam. 

7.  QoTemmeni. — The  Gtoyemment  of  the  Cape  Colony  ia  entirely 
European,  the  head  of  the  adminiatration  being  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
Queen.  He  ia  alao  commander-in-chief  of  the  troopa,  and  ia  inveated  with 
powera  beyond  the  limita  of  the  colony  proper.  Since  1854  the  Icgialative 
power  haa  been  entmated  to  a  Parliament  formed  on  the  Britiah  model,  conaiat- 
ing  of  an  Upper  and  Lower  Houae. 

8.  DiYimoiiB  and  Chief  Towns. — For  the  purpoaea  of  electing  repre- 
aentativea  for  the  Parliament,  the  colony  ia  now  divided  into  aeven  provincea 
and  thirty-two  divisions.  The  metropolia  of  the  colony,  the  aeat  of  Gk>vem- 
ment,  and  the  great  commercial  entrepot,  ia  Cape  Toum  (46,000),  which  spreada 
out  between  the  akirta  of  Table  Mountain  and  the  ahorea  of  Table  Bay. 
Scarcely  anything  remaina  now  to  indicate  that  it  waa  founded  by  the 
I>ntch :  gaa-lighting,  gardena,  tramwaya,  and  railway  termini,  are  not  want- 
ing to  give  it  all  the  air  of  a  European  town.  Of  the  two  railways  which 
atart  ft^m  Cape  Town,  the  longest  is  that  which  leada  to  Woreetter  amidst 
the  outer  mountains,  and  which  is  to  be  extended  acroaa  the  Great  Karroo ; 
the  other  leada  to  the  Wynberg  or  vineyard  hill,  where  the  rich  vinea  of  Con- 
stantia  are  grown.  The  aeoond  town  of  the  colony  ia  Port  Mizabeth  on  Algoa 
Bay  in  the  eaat,  a  bnatling  aeaport  frill  of  warehouaea  and  atorea.  Huge 
waggona  bring  down  the  wool  and  hidea  from  the  interior  fiEoma  for  ahipment 
here,  and  return  inland  with  merchandiae  for  the  villagea.  Linea  of  railway 
have  alao  been  made  to  unite  Port  Elizabeth  with  Orafumutovm,  the  chief 
place  in  the  interior  north-east  of  it,  and  with  Cfrat^f  JUinet,  in  the  fuming 
country  on  the  eaat  of  the  Great  Karroa  Ming  WiUiam^a  Town  ia  the  chief 
place  in  the  fertile  territory  formerly  known  aa  Britiah  Eafiaria,  and  ia  the 
chief  town  on  the  eaatem  border.  It  caniea  on  a  conaiderable  trade  through  ita 
port  of  .fiof^  London, 

Eavrabia. 

9.  The  coimtiy  eastward  of  the  Cape  Colony  proper,  along  the 
slope  from  the  Drakenberg  range  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  far  as  the 
southern  border  of  the  colony  of  Natal,  is  named  Eafraria  or 
Kafirlcmd, 

The  name  is  perhaps  a  misleading  one,  inasmuch  as  this  district  has  no 
more  special  claim  to  be  called  the  land  of  the  Kafirs  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  wide  region  of  Eastern  Africa  which  they  inhabit ;  but  it  is  along  this 
maritime  slope  that  the  European  colonists,  spreading  gradually  eastward, 
have  come  most  directly  into  contact  with  these  people,  called  still  by  the  Arab 
name  of  Kafirs  or  infidels.  The  Kei  river  bounds  this  territory  in  the  south, 
and  the  Bcuhee  and  SL  John*a  are  its  other  chief  streams.  It  is  a  fertUe 
and  well-watered  country,  wooded  towards  the  mountains,  and  possessing 
luxuriant  pasture-lands,  adapted  either  for  agriculture  or  for  cattle-rearing. 

10.  The  districts  which  are  now  under  the  control  of  BritiBh  magistrates 
are  those  of  the  Fingo  Kafirs  east  of  the  Kei  River ;  the  district  of  the 
Tambuku  north-westward  of  the  former;  the  district  named  the  Idttlyioa 
JUterve  east  of  the  Fingos,  the  country  of  the  Pondomise  Kafirs  in  the  upper 
basin  of  the  St.  John'a  River ;  that  of  the  Amapondo  Kafirs,  who  occupy  each 
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side  of  the  lower  St.  John's  Biyer,  and  Ncmandand  in  the  north,  next  Natal, 
occnpied  chiefly  by  a  division  of  the  Oriqwu^  (half-caste  Hottentots).  Since 
the  rebellion  of  1877  the  district  of  the  Oaleha  Kafirs,  adjoining  the  Kei 
River  on  the  south  of  this  region,  has  been  inooiporated  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Cape  Colony. 

11.  Batutolaridj  a  district  which  embraces  the  monntains  and  valleys 
which  lie  round  the  sources  of  the  Orange  River,  was  proclaimed  British 
territory  in  1868,  and  was  added  to  the  Cape  Colony  as  a  magistracy  in  1871. 
Its  inhabitants,  the  BattUoSf  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Bechuana  group  of 
Kafirs,  superior  to  most  of  the  other  nations  in  inteUigenoe  and  industry,  but 
less  warlike,  and  of  smaller  physical  powers. 

NATAL. 

m 

12.  By  the  addition  of  the  districts  of  Basutoland  and  of 
Eafraria  to  Cape  Colony  this  has  been  made  conterminons  on  the 
south-west  with  the  colony  of  Natalf  which,  somewhat  larger  in 
area  than  the  half  of  Scotland,  reaches  down  from  the  Drakenbei^ 
edge  to  the  Indian  Ocean  between  the  Tugela  river  on  the  north, 
and  the  Umtamfima  on  the  south. 

18.  The  country  is  covered  for  the  most  part  by  ramifications  of  wooded 
mountains  and  hills,  which  slope  down  like  the  finger  of  a  hand  from  the 
higher  clifl'-like  edge  of  the  Drakenberg,  10,000  feet  in  altitude.  Between 
these,  many  full  and  constant  streams  flow  down  to  the  sea  across  a  broad 
belt  of  grass  land,  which  separates  the  mountain  spurs  from  the  yellow  sanda 
and  bold  headlands  of  the  coast. 

14.  Though  by  position  Natal  is  a  semi-tropical  country,  its  climate  is 
healthy  and  agreeable,  the  heat  of  summer  is  not  intense,  and  the  winters  are 
delightftil.  Bain  falls  in  all  months,  but  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  summer. 
Its  pastoral  lowlands  are  well  stocked  wi&  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses;  a 
large  number  of  sugar  estates  are  in  active  operation ;  coffee,  wheat,  oats,  and 
maize,  are  also  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

15.  Its  inhabitants  are  mainly  Kafirs,  natives  of  the  soil,  and  refugees  from 
the  neighbouring  countries,  especially  from  Zululand  on  the  nortiL  The 
indolence  of  these  natives  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  Hindu  "  coolies  "  to 
work  on  the  sugar  plantations ;  the  English  are  comparatively  very  few  in 
numbers,  as  are  also  the  Dutch  and  Germans. 

16.  Nearly  half  of  the  European  settlers  are  gathered  in  the  two  towns  of 
the  colony,  the  seaport  of  Durban  or  Port  Natal,  and  PietermaritAurff,  the 
seat  of  Oovemment,  sixty  mUes  inland  by  road.  A  good  portion  of  the  coast 
produce  of  Natal  finds  its  way  inland  by  waggons  over  tiie  rough  mountain 
tracks  across  the  Drakenberg  range  into  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal,  which  countries  lie  up  on  the  interior  plateau,  and  by  the  same  wmys 
large  quantities  of  wool,  ostrich  feathers,  and  ivory  come  down  to  be  shipped 
at  Durban. 

ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 

17.  The  Orange  Free  State,  the  history  of  which   has  been 
sketched  in  a  former  chapter,  is  reached  by  long  rough  waggon 

1  Bee  p.  408. 
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routes,  either  from  Port  Elizabeth  or  through  NataL  In  the  south 
and  south-east  its  limits  are  formed  by  the  upper  Orange  River,  and 
hj  the  crest  of  the  Drakenbeig  ;  on  the  norikh-west  and  north  the 
Vaal  tributary  embraces  it  and  forms  its  boundary.  Its  area  is 
about  a  fourth  larger  than  that  of  Ireland. 

18.  The  oonntry  ooiuiBts  of  great  nndnlatiiig  grassy  platns,  at  a  general 
eleratioii  of  aboat  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  dotted  here  and  there  with 
Uttle  "kopjes"  or  rocky  hills  in  the  sonth-east,  though  in  the  northern 
portion  there  is  scarcely  a  break  in  the  level  horizon.  Its  plains  are  thns 
admirably  adapted  for  raising  sheep  and  cattle ;  pastoral  fkrming  is  the  main 
industry  of  the  country,  and  wool  is  its  chief  export 

19.  Owing  to  its  elevation,  the  climate  is  well  suited  to  Europeans,  being 
cold  in  winter  and  very  dry  in  summer.  In  the  hot  season  violent  thunder- 
storms occasionally  break  over  it.  The  population  is  as  yet  a  very  scanty 
one,  not  so  much  as  two  to  a  square  mile  over  the  extent  of  the  country,  and 
nearly  equally  divided  between  Europeans,  chiefly  of  Dutch  descent,  and 
native  Bechnana  Kaflrs. 

20.  The  Government  is  republican,  executive  power  resting  in  an  elected 
President,  the  legislaturo  being  vested  in  a  "  Volksraad "  or  Council  of  the 
people,  chosen  for  four  years.  This  Council  meets  at  Bloen^onteinf  the  capital 
of  the  state,  a  small  place  on  the  Modder  River,  a  tributary  of  the  VaaL 
Education  is  well  advanced,  and  the  constitutional  Church  of  the  state  is  the 
Protestant  Dutch  Reformed,  but  a  branch  of  the  Anglican  Church  of  South 
Africa  is  also  represented  by  a  bishop  and  a  large  clerical  staiL 

THE  TRANSVAAL. 

21.  This  new  British  possession  extends,  as  its  name  implies, 
beyond  the  Vaal  River,  which  forms  its  southern  boundary,  away 
northward  for  more  than  300  miles,  to  where  the  upper  Limpopo 
River  curves  round  from  south-west.  On  the  east  it  reaches  past 
the  Drakenberg  range  to  the  Lobombo  hills,  which  separate  it  from 
the  Portuguese  territory  round  Delagoa  Bay.  Farther  south  the 
crest  of  the  Drakenberg  forms  its  limit  towards  Zululand  and  Natal. 
Its  area  is  not  far  short  of  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to- 
gether. 

22.  Physical  Features.— The  land  generally  is  a  plateau  about  8000 
feet  in  average  elevation  above  the  sea,  supported  on  the  east  by  the  high 
buttress  of  the  Drakenbeig  range,  and  reaching  westward  towards  the  desert 
region  of  the  Ealahara.  Within  it,  however,  two  ridges  of  small  relative 
height  extend  across  from  west  to  east.  These  are  (1)  the  Magaliea  or  Kouhan 
mountains,  which  form  the  edge  of  a  higher  portion  of  the  plateau  called  the 
"  Hooge  Veldt "  or  high  field,  in  the  south ;  and  (2)  the  Waterberg,  HangJdip, 
Mahapans,  and  other  small  ranges,  in  the  north. 

Three  classes  of  country,  distinguished  in  their  general  character,  are 
recognised.  These  aro  (1)  the  "  Hooge  Veldt**  with  bracing  climate,  most  of 
which  is  in  the  south,  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  grazing-fums ;  (2)  the 
"Banken  Vddt^"  or  those  portions  which  lie  along  the  slopes  of  the  Hooge 
Veldt  or  along  the  Drakenberg,  consisting  of  broken  hilly  country,  intersected 
by  deep  ravines  or  "kloofs,"  picturesque  in  scenery,  and  well  watered  and 
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wooded  with  mull  treet,  well  sdapted  tlK>  for  gndng  or  for  enltivmtloii  where 
the  mifSue  is  not  too  hiUy;  (8)  the  •'Buah  Veldt,"  indnding  all  the  hmd  on 
the  north  and  east,  ooyered  as  yet  for  the  most  part  with  Mimosa  groves  and 
thorn  thickets,  snb^tropical  in  dimate. 

28.  The  two  main  rivers  are  the  Ky  Gariep  or  Vaal  in  the  sooth,  and  the 
Limpopo  or  Crocodile  River,  wUch  includes  aU  the  northern  and  central  legion 
in  its  drainage  hasin.  The  I^yl  Strom  and  the  OU/ant  are  the  chief  tribataries 
of  the  Limpopo  in  the  Transvaal  territory.  None  of  these  are  of  any  value  for 
navigation,  far  though  they  gain  considerable  depth  in  the  lainy  season  they 
sink  to  show  sandbanks  and  rapids  in  the  dry  weather. 

24.  Clinuhte. — ^The  territory  reaches  northward  to  beyond  the  tropical 
line^  and  would  have  a  sub-tropical  climate  over  its  whole  extent  were  it  not 
for  its  great  general  elevation,  which  gives  all  the  south  a  mild  temperature 
well  suited  to  Europeans.  Fevers  are  prevalent  in  the  Lower  Umpopo  valley 
in  the  north. 

25.  Prodaots  and  Indnfltries. — ^Pastoral  pursuits  are  characteristic  of 
the  country;  sheep,  cattle^  and  goats  thrive  well  almost  everywhere^  but 
horses  require  to  be  removed  to  the  higher  hills  in  summer,  as  they  are  vcty 
liable  to  disease  here  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  taetm  fly  is  also 
the  scouige  of  some  districts  of  the  back  country,  so  that  a  "sini2te<"  hmae, 
or  one  which  has  been  bitten  and  has  recovered,  takes  a  high  value^  as  it  can 
afterwards  pass  scatheless.  Wild  animals  are  very  numerous  still,  though 
hunting  has  done  much  towards  the  inner  and  northern  borders.  lions,  Re- 
pliants, giraflTes,  ostriches,  and  all  kinds  of  antelopes  and  sebras,  are  still 
abundant  there.  The  Transvaal  is  becoming  oelehrated  for  its  mineral  wealth, 
especially  for  its  gold,  which  seems  to  be  abundant  all  over  the  northeni 
region. 

26.  People. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Bechuana  and 
Basnto,  Zulu  and  Hakatee  Kafirs,  most  of  them  still  neariy  barbarous,  though 
many  are  employed  as  domestics  and  as  field-labourers.  The  European  popu> 
lation  (about  40,000)  is  mainly  composed  of  **  Boers,"  or  liumers  of  Butch 
extraction,  the  smaller  share  of  British  and  Gennans.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  Protestants  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  to  the  Ghunh 
of  England. 

27.  GoTenunent  and  Chief  Towne. — ^We  have  already  sketched  the 
main  points  in  the  history  of  the  Transvaal — the  migration  thither  of  the 
Boers  from  the  Cape  Colony,  the  eariy  prosperity  and  later  ruinous  oonditioo 
of  the  republic  they  founded,  and  its  final  annexation  by  the  British.  The 
colony  is  now  placed  under  a  British  Lieutenant-Governor  resident  at  jpyetorto, 
the  seat  of  Government,  situated  on  the  northern  base  of  the  MagaliesbeigBn, 
near  the  centre  of  the  territory.  For  administration  and  election  of  members 
for  the  Legislative  Council  the  country  is  divided  into  thirteen  districts,  which 
correspond  to  the  chief  villages,  for  there  are  no  towns  properly  so  celled  as 
yet  These  are  Zoutpansbcnrg  and  Waterbuig  in  the  north ;  Lydenbnrg  and 
the  gold-fields,  Biiddelburg,  Pretoria,  Rustenbuxg,  and  Marico  in  the  midland 
region ;  Utrecht,  Wakkeistroom,  Heidelberg^  Potche&troom,  and  Bloemhof  in 
the  south.  The  laigest  village  or  small  town  is  that  of  PotehefUroom  or  Mooi 
River  Dorp,  in  the  south  of  tiie  state. 

At  present  most  of  the  external  traffic  of  the  Transvaal  passes  by  the 
waggon  tracks  down  the  difficult  passes  of  the  Drakenberg  to  NataL  The 
construction  of  a  railway  by  way  of  Lydenbnrg  east  to  Delagoa  Bay  has 
long  been  in  contemplation,  as  this  line  appears  to  be  the  natural  outlet  of  the 
oouatry. 
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GrIQUALAND  WjB&T,  or  THB  DlAMO]n>-F£IBLDB. 

28.  The  territory  of  OriqnaUmd  West  wu  bo  named  from  its  hayfaig 
been  occupied  by  a  section  of  the  Griqnas  or  "  Bastards,"  half-caste  Hotten- 
tots who  migrated  with  the  Boen  from  the  Cape  Colony  in  the  early  part  of 
this  oentnry.  It  embraces  an  area  of  aboat  16^000  square  miles  of  the  inner 
plateau,  and  is  a  bare  and  uninTiting  region,  except  along  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  and  Vaal  riyers,  which  join  within  it,  and  which  are  wooded  and 
picturesque.  Its  climate  Ib  healthy,  with  cold  bracing  winters  and  dry  dusty 
summers,  interrupted  by  occasional  heavy  thunder  showers.  Were  it  not  for 
the  valuable  diamond-mines  which  were  discovered  here  in  1867,  Griqualand 
would  not  have  attracted  attention  or  have  been  annexed  to  the  British 
Crown.  Now  some  of  the  mines  which  were  most  productive  at  first  have 
been  exhausted,  and  the  motley  population  which  gathered  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  the  diggings  has  become  reduced  and  more  settled ;  in 
Kimiberiey,  the  capital,  brick  and  stone  houses  are  taking  the  place  of  the 
canvas  and  wooden  shdters  which  at  first  served  the  purposes  of  tiie  miners. 

THE  KAFIR  KINGDOMS. 

29.  A  broad  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  within  the  Kafir  area 
of'  South-east  Africa,  between  the  coad  Kafirs,  who  extend  in  many 
tribes  round. the  maritime  region  from  the  Great  Fish  River  to  the 
Zambesi,  and  the  Kafin  of  the  plateau  (Bechuanas  and  Basntos 
chiefly).  The  former  are  generally  spirited  and  warlike,  the  latter 
of  milder  and  more  passive  temperament 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Zulus,  a  clan  of  the  coast 
Kafirs,  changing  their  former  patriarchal  life,  began  to  imitate  the  military 
system  of  the  l^iropeans,  and  to  organise  themselves  into  severely-diBciplined 
bands.  Boon  all  Kafirland,  from  l£e  Limpopo  southward  to  the  borders  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  fell  under  their  sway,  and  it  was  with  these  warriors  that 
the  Boers  had  to  fi^t  when  they  first  migrated  into  NataL  A  number  of 
their  bands  marched  out  northward  conquering  all  before  them,  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  notice,  the  leaders  of  these  armies  founded  a  number  of  exten- 
sive kingdoms  over  the  wide  country  which  lies  south  of  the  great  curve  of  the 
Zambesi,  most  of  which  remain  to  the  present  day  as  strong  mUitary  despotisms. 

80.  ZidtdaTid,  or  the  home  country  of  the  Zulu  Kafirs,  comprises  that 
portion  of  the  maritime  slope  of  South-east  Africa  which  lies  between  the 
Tugela  river  (the  northern  boundary  stream  of  Natal)  and  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ritory about  Delagoa  Bay.  Until  1879  it  was  under  the  rule  of  the  warlike 
chief  Cetywayo,^  and  was  well  peopled.  All  the  men  of  adult  age  were  under 
military  organisation,  and  the  fighting  strength  of  the  tribe  was  estimated  at 
from  35,000  to  40,000  men.  The  presence  of  this  strong  military  organi- 
sation on  the  immediate  frontier,  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  its  ddet, 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  which  made  it  imperative  that  the  Transvaal 
should  be  placed  under  a  stronger  rule  than  that  of  the  Boers.  The  British 
have,  however,  quite  broken  up  this  military  power,  and  the  country  is  now 
divided  into  districts  governed  by  local  chiefe,  aU  under  British  supervision. 

81.  The  Oaaa  Country^  which  stretches  north  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  the 
lower  Zambesi,  inland  from  Sofala  and  Inhambane,  is  under  the  Zulu  chief 
UtnmlOf  who  is  sole  ruler  of  all  this  vast  territory  excepting  the  few  points 
along  the  coast  to  which  the  Portuguese  authority  has  now  been  limited. 

1  ProDoonced  "  Ketchwayo.** 
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82.  Inland  from  this  eztends  the  kingdom  of  the  MaUMe  Kafin^  which  ii 
also  a  complete  military  despotism.  This  portion  of  the  land  rises  higher  than 
the  Gasa  country,  attaining  elevations  of  4600  feet  in  the  pictnresqne  granite 
hills  called  the  Matoppo  and  Meuhona  ranges.  Lo  Bengnda,  the  king  of  this 
country,  resides  at  tiie  "  kraal "  or  village  called  Oibbe  KUnk  or  Gubnlmrayo 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Matoppo  hiUs. 

9S,  A  Basuto  or  plateau-Kafir  tribe,  called  the  MtUbolola,  also  adopted  the 
military  system  of  government,  and  made  a  march  of  conquest  northwaiti  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  through  the  Transvaal  to  the  middle  valley  of 
the  SSambesi.  Enslaving  the  Barotse  natives  of  the  river  valley,  they  fanned  a 
powerM  kingdom,  which  stretched  south  and  north  across  the  ZambesL 
Intrigues  and  dissension  for  the  succession  to  the  chief  authority,  however, 
gave  opportunity  for  the  Barotse  to  rise  against  their  conquerors,  and  reveng- 
ing themselves  for  their  yean  of  servitude^  they  destroyed  the  Mskololo  ccmi- 
pletely. 

Thb  Ealahaba  Debbbt. 

84.  The  Kalahara  represents  the  area  of  the  interior  of  South  Africa  which 
is  most  deficient  in  moisture  supply,  and  reaches  away  north  ttom  the  Orange 
Biver  as  fur  as  to  about  the  20th  parallel  of  south  latitude.  The  gradation  from 
the  fertile  grassy  plains  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  to  the  desert  is 
a  very  gradual  one,  like  that  from  the  Soudan  to  the  Sahara  in  the  north. 
The  Kalahara  has  no  running  water,  and  is  for  the  most  part  a  dry  sandy 
region,  but  it  is  not  devoid  altogether  of  vegetation,  consisting  of  tufty  grsasy 
and  creeping  plants,  with  deeply-buried  bulbous  roots,  excepting  in  the  centre. 
The  Biuhmen  or  Soon  are  the  nomads  of  the  Kalahara.  They  are  of  low 
stature,  thin,  and  wiry ;  they  never  try  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  have  no 
homes,  but  chase  the  antelope  herds  ttom  place  to  place^  lying  in  wait  for 
them  with  bow  and  poisoned  arrows. 

Nakaqua  and  Damara  Land. 

86.  West  of  the  Kalahara  the  extensive  countries  of  the  Kamaqua  Hotten- 
tots and  of  the  Damara  Kafirs  reach  over  the  hilly  border  lands  of  the  con- 
tinent down  to  the  arid  shores  of  this  part  of  the  Atlantic. 

Kamaqualand  is  in  general  a  dnarj  region,  vdth  scanty  vegetation  of 
grasses  and  prickly  shrubs,  Airrowed  by  water  channels  which  flow  only  for  a 
short  time  after  the  scanty  showers.  The  coast-land  is  sandy  and  waterless, 
overhung  by  an  almost  constant  haze. 

Damaraland,  farther  north,  is  a  little  more  favoured  in  aspect  in  its  hUl 
slopes,  but  is  also  deprived  of  any  permanently  flowing  waters.  Cattle  and 
ostriches  seem,  however,  to  be  numerous,  and  considerable  deposits^  of  copper 
have  been  found. 

86.  The  people  of  Damaraland  are  distinguished  as  the  Ova  fferero,  or 
Cattle  Damaras,  a  tribe  which  migrated  hither  probably  firom  the  Zambesi 
valley;  and  the  ffouquainf  a  black  or  negro-like  people,  supposed  to  be 
aboriginal,  who  had  previously  been  enslaved  by  the  Namaquas,  and  who  have 
adopted  the  Hottentot  language.  A  few  Bushmen,  Griquas,  and  Europeans, 
chiefly  members  of  the  Rhenish  mission,  are  found  here  aJso. 

87.  The  only  highway  or  regular  track  into  Namaqua  Land  fh)m  the 
Atlantic  leads  from  Angra  Pequena  Bay^  formerly  visited  by  guano  ships,  to 
the  mission  station  of  Bethany  on  the  plateau.  From  WaJf^  Bay  (or  the 
Whale-fishers'  Bay)  tracks  also  lead  inland  to  the  mission  stations  of  Wind* 
hoek  and  Barmen  in  Damaraland. 
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North  of  Damanlftiid  a  nximber  of  tribes  nsembliiig  the  DamarBS  in  fea- 
tures, and  classed  together  as  the  Ovounpoe,  occupy  the  fertile  tract  of  country 
which  lies  south  of  tibie  Cunene  riveri  or  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Mossa- 
medes. 

THE  ISLANDS  BOUND  AFRICA. 

Madagascab. 

1.  The  islandB  in  the  seas  roniLd  Africa,  excepting  those  small 
fragments  which  lie  close  to  its  shores,  do  not  belong  distinctly  to 
the  continent  as  the  British  Isles  do  to  Europe,  or  Java  and  Sumatra 
to  Asia.  The  great  island  of  Madagascar,  iai  example,  should 
rather  be  considered  as  a  small  separate  continent  than  a  part  of 
Africa,  for  its  human  inhabitants  are  altogether  distinct  in  race,- 
and  many  of  its  animals  are  peculiar  to  it 

2.  PhyBioal  Features. — ^The  island  of  Madagascar  extends  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  from  north  to  south ;  it  occupies  a  space  larger  than  France, 
and  is  separated  fh)m  the  mainland  by  the  broad  and  deep  channel  of  Mozam- 
bique, which  is  240  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  point. 

The  great  physical  feature  of  the  island  is  the  enormous  plateau-like  mass, 
aTeraging  8000  to  4000  feet  in  elevation,  which  begins  at  its  northern  extre- 
mity and  reaches  almost  throughout  its  length,  leaving  wide  plains  only  on  the 
south  and  west.  Along  the  shore,  especially  towards  the  east,  there  extends  a 
marshy  fever-haunted  belt,  beyond  which  the  land  rises  in  wooded  terraces  to 
the  healthy  grassy  plateaus  of  the  Interior. 

The  central  disMcts  of  the  island  have  been  the  scene  of  volcanic  pheno- 
mena on  a  lai^  scale,  and  there  the  Anharat  HiUs  occupy  a  space  some  600 
square  miles  in  extent,  with  lava-covered  peaks,  attaining  elevations  of  8900 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  presenting  many  hundreds  of  extinct  volcanic  craters. 

The  south-western  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  island  are  remarkably  con- 
trasted in  aspect.  The  lands  facing  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  trade  wind,  are  very  fertile,  owing  to  the  firequent  rains  which  water 
them ;  but  the  leeward  or  western  side  is  poorly  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
is  but  thinly  inhabited,  except  along  the  courses  of  the  few  streams. 

8.  Products.  —  Characteristic  of  the  landscape  of  Madagascar  is  the 
"Traveller's  Tree,"  the  leaf  stalks  of  which  contain,  it  may  be,  a  quart  of  pure 
water,  even  in  the  driest  weather.  Among  minerals,  silver,  copper,  iron,  coal, 
and  salt  are  found.  The  fauna  of  Madagascar  is  a  peculiar  one,  lemurs  or 
timid  nocturnal  half-apes,  and  insect-feeding  animals  pi«dominating.  There  are 
none  of  the  larger  wUd  ammals  which  are  so  common  on  the  continent  of 
Africa. 

4.  People. — ^The  Malagesaes,  as  the  inhabitants  are  called,  are  also  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  natives  of  Africa.  They  form  part  of  the  Malay 
fSamily,  and  follow  the  same  customs  as  those  of  the  East  Indian  archipelago, 
shovring  also  the  same  type  of  features  and  using  an  allied  language.  They 
are  divided  into  three  chief  tribes — ^the  BeUinuuarakas  east,  tiie  Sakalawu 
west,  and  Hovaa  central,  the  last  being  the  dominant  branch.  From  very  early 
times  the  Arabs  have  visited  and  had  colonies  on  the  north  coast,  and  with 
them  came  th^  slave  trade,  so  that  in  this  part  of  the  island  there  is  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  Arab,  Swaheli,  and  negro  peoples.  Indian  traders  also 
fluent  the  ports.    Cattle-herding  uid  agriculture  are  the  main  industries  of 
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the  island ;  silk  and  woollen  weaving  are  also  earned  on ;  and  beantiftUly 
dyed  cloths  are  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  palm. 

6.  Goyemment  and  Chief  Towub. — Madagascar  fonna  an  indepeDdent 
kingdom  nnder  the  rale  of  a  Hova  dynasty.  Christian  miasionariea  have  long 
been  labonring  in  the  island,  and  although  the  last  qneen  but  one  was  a  2eal- 
ons  heathen,  her  snccessor  in  1869  abolished  all  the  old  rites,  committed  the 
idols  of  the  whole  nation  to  the  flames,  and  was  subsequently  baptized. 

The  capital,  AntananarivOf  lies  on  a  high  plateau  near  the  centre  of  the 
island.  Tamatave,  the  chief  seaport  on  the  east  coast,  is  the  only  other 
native  place  of  much  importance. 

6.  The  French  have  several  settlements  on  the  northern  coasts,  which  are 
under  their  government,  seated  in  the  Comoro  Isles.  On  the  north-west  coast 
they  have  the  island  of  i^otn  Bd,  the  harbour  of  which  has  the  little  town  of 
HeUeville ;  the  bay  of  Bali  farther  south,  the  Mtnou  islets,  and  Anlomb¥k 
bay  on  the  extreme  north  of  Bfadagascar,  are  also  theirs ;  and  on  the  east 
coast  they  hold  the  more  important  possession  of  the  island  of  SU.  Marie,  or 
Nossi  Boira,  which  has  the  fortified  port  of  St.  Louis. 

CoMOBO  Islands. 

7.  The  Comoro  islands,  four  in  number,  high  and  volcanic,  lie  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Mozambique  channel  between  Madagascar  and  the  main- 
land. They  are  inhabited  by  Arab  tribes  chiefly,  who  are  under  a  saltan 
resident  in  the  Great  Comoro.  MayoUa  island,  however,  belongs  to  FranesL 
The  islands  cany  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Zanzibar,  Mozambique,  and  the  porta 
of  Madagascar. . 

8.  Almost  due  north  of  Madagascar  lie  the  twin  coral  groups  of  the 
Amirante  and  Seychellea  islets,  both  British  possessions.  These  are  richly 
covered  with  palms  and  date  trees,  and  have  excellent  harbours. 


Mabgabenhas  Isles. 

0.  The  Mascarenhas  Isles,  far  out  at  sea  east  of  Bfadagascar,  comprise 
the  French  island  of  Bowrboii,  or  lUunionf  and  the  two  British,  of  MauriHua 
and  Bodrigtiez.  The  first  has  been  a  French  colony  since  1649,  and  consists 
of  two  very  high  groups  of  volcanic  mountains  separated  by  a  plain.  It  is 
extremely  fertile,  producing  laxge  quantities  of  cofiee,  sugar,  and  spices,  for 
export  by  its  capital  and  chief  port  of  St  JDenu.  MaurUiug,  called  He  da 
Fxunce  before  it  was  ceded  by  the  French  in  1814,  is  also  fiunous  for  the 
beauty  of  its  landscape,  and  for  its  products  like  ^ose  of  Bourbon,  and  its 
valuable  woods.  Part  Louie  and  Mixhebourg,  or  Grand  Fort,  are  its  chief 
towns. 

SOGOTRA. 

10.  Opposite  Cape  Guardaftii,  the  eastmost  apex  of  AlHca,  lies  the  islaiid 
of  Socotra,  about  as  large  as  our  county  of  Cornwall,  rising  by  tenuces  to  a 
considerable  height  in  the  interior.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  pastoral 
table-land  within  unfertile  borders.  The  doe  plant  and  the  dragon's-blo(Ml  gum 
tree  are  its  chief  commercial  products.  It  has  a  small  Arab  population,  under 
a  governor  appointed  by  the  Sultan  of  Keshin,  on  the  opposite  south  coast  of 
Arabia.  In  1876  the  British  political  agent  at  Aden  visited  Keshin  aod 
Socotra,  and  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  the  Sultan  agreed  never  to  cede  the 
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island  to  any  foreign  power,  and  never  to  allow  any  vettlement  on  it  withoat 
the  consent  of  the  British  doyemment. 

MAT>ll!TltA^ 

11.  On  the  same  parallel  as  central  Marocco,  860  mUes  ont  in  the 
Atlantic,  lies  the  Portuguese  islet  of  Madeira,  "the  wood,"  a  little  laxger 
than  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  its  satellitee  of  Porto  Santo  end  the  rocky 
Jkmrteu.  It  is  iieunous  for  its  delightful  climate,  its  vintage,  and  its  pic- 
turesque beauty.  Besides  its  rich  fruits,  the  sugar-cane  is  now  laigely  ciQti- 
yated  and  exported  from  Funchal,  its  town  and  port»  which  is  in  regular 
communication  with  Liverpool  and  LLsbon. 

Canary  IsLAHDe. 

12.  In  about  15"  N.  lat,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shores  of  Africa,  is 
situated  the  Spanish  Canary  group,  the  **  Fortunate  Islands  "  of  the  Ancients, 
also  renowned  for  their  fine  climate.  The  seven  large  islands  forming  it  lie 
in  an  eastern  and  western  division,  the  former  having  Lansarote,  Fuerteventura, 
and  Gran  Canaria ;  the  latter,  Teneriffe,  Gomera,  Falma,  and  Ferro,  whence 
longitude  used  to  be  reckoned.  They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin  and  high,  the 
hagest  and  tallest  peak  being  that  of  Teneriffe  (12,180  feet).  The  Spaniards 
look  upon  the  Canaries  as  bdonging  strictly  to  the  mother  country,  but  the 
population  is  a  mixed  one,  descended  fh>m  the  intermixture  of  the  Spaniards 
and  the  native  Quanchos,  a  brave  but  peaceftil  shepherd  people.  Agriculture, 
cattle-breeding,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  cochineal  insect,  are  the  industries  of 
the  islands.  The  most  important  towns  are  Laa  Palmas  on  Gran  Canaria, 
St.  Christoibal  and  Orotava  on  Teneriffe. 

Caps  Ybbd  Islands. 

13.  Farther  south,  due  west  of  Cape  Verd,  lie  the  fourteen  islands  named 
from  it,  alsi^  of  volcanic  origin.  Nine  are  inhabited,  principally  by  negroes 
and  mulattoe.  Santiago,  the  laigest  and  most  fertile  of  the  group,  rises  to  a 
height  of  7880  feet,  and  has  the  chief  town.  St,  Vincent  islet  ia  the  chief 
point  of  the  group,  both  from  its  excellent  harbour,  at  which  a  great  coaling 
depdt  has  beoi  formed  for  the  Atlantic  steamers,  and  as  a  station  of  the  Anglo- 
Bnzilian  telegraph  line.  Its  aspect  is  that  of  a  volcanic  crater,  and  it  is 
utterly  barren,  presenting  gray,  brown,  and  reddish-ooloured  slopes. 

St.  Helena  and  Ascension. 

14.  We  have  already  noticed  the  line  of  volcanic  islands  which  reaches 
into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  If  we  prolong  their  direction  out  towards  the  centre 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  reach  the  solitary  i^et  of  St,  Helena,  which  rises  as  a  huge 
dark  mass  of  rock  abruptly  from  the  ocean,  reaching  a  height  of  2700  feet  in 
Diana's  Peak.  Numerous  brooks  water  it,  and  plantations  of  firs  and  chin- 
chona  trees  cover  some  parts  of  it.  Its  climate  is  healthy  and  mild.  A  gover- 
nor  appointed  by  the  Britidi  Crown  commands  its  garrison  of  about  200  men, 
and  about  700  ships  call  at  its  port  of  James  Town  every  year.  Aaceneion, 
&r  north-eastward  of  it,  and  equally  solitary,  is  a  bare  volcanic  islet,  retained 
by  Britain  mainly  as  a  station  at  which  ships  may  touch  for  stores.  In  1871 
it  had  only  27  permanent  inhabitants. 


AMERICA. 


1.  The  Great  Western  Continent,  or  the  "New  World,"  the 
aecond  in  point  of  magnitude  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  land  on 
the  globe,  reaches  north  and  south  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  almost  from  the  one  polar  region  of  the  earth  to  the  other. 
It  stretches  from  80^  N.  to  55^  S.  lat,  or  has  a  length  of  more  than 
9000  miles.  Its  western  or  Pacific  shores  are  remarkably  continu- 
ous, but  on  the  other  side  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  running  in  from  the  Atlantic  deeply  indent  its  eastem 
margin,  separating  it  into  two  vast  peninsulas,  called  North  and 
SotUh  America,  joined  by  the  long  narrow  belt  of  Central  America^ 
the  narrowest  part  of  which,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  is  only  48 
miles  broad.  In  area  it  is  second  only  to  Asia,  including  about 
16,000,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  four  times  the  extent  of 
Europe,  the  northern  portion  having  about  9  millions,  the  southern 
7  millions  of  square  miles. 

2.  Belief. — The  leading  features  of  this  continent,  distinguish- 
ing it  from  the  other  great  masses  of  land  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  are  given  to  it  by  an  immense  mountain  chain,  hj  far  the 
longest  and  of  the  greatest  general  elevation  of  any  on  the  globe, 
though  many  summits  of  the  Himalaya  attain  greater  altitudes. 
This  great  range  rises  from  the  waters  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and 
keeping  close  to  the  Pacific  coast,  traverses  the  entire  continent  from 
the  Strait  of  Magellan  in  the  south  to  Bering  Strait  in  the  north. 
The  slopes  of  the  plains  eastward  towards  the  Atlantic  and  the 
direction  of  flow  of  the  great  rivers  are  thus  determined  ;  and  the 
presence  of  this  vast  barrier,  by  interrupting  the  flow  of  the  great 
aerial  currents,  also  controls,  in  a  large  degree,  the  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  landscape,  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  over  the  continent. 

The  southern  portion  of  this  great  range,  called  the  Andes,  is  the  most 
remarkable  on  the  globe  for  its  continuity  of  height  The  Patagonian  and 
Chilian  Andes  reach  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  north- 
ward to  about  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  as  a  single  chain,  rising  in  Aconcagua 
(28,910  feet)  to  the  summit  of  all  the  continent.  Farther  north  the  chain 
divides  into  stupendous  ridges  or  CordiUeras,  enclosing  between  them  the  wide 
and  lofty  plateaus  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  which  lie  at  an  elevation  of  mora 
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than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Still  farther  on,  the  outer  and  inner  Gordil- 
lens  dnw  closer  together  in  Ecuador,  or  the  equatorial  country,  and  north- 
ward of  this  they  break  into  three  distinct  ranges,  one  running  north-east- 
ward and  bending  along  the  coast  of  Veneznela  to  form  the  Ugh  island  of 
Trinidad  at  its  extremity,  the  second  pointing  northward  to  terminate  at  Gape 
Gallinas,  imd  the  third  passing  north-westward  to  form  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Hie  lowest  summit  level  between  the  oceans  on  each  side  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  is  probably  not  greater  than  150  feet.  Throughout  the  rest  of 
Central  America  there  extends  a  series  of  table-lands  with  volcanic  cones  rising 
over  them,  gradually  increasing  in  elevation  as  the  distance  between  the  seas 
increases,  till  the  great  wedge-like  PUUeau  of  Mexico  is  reached,  the  average 
elevation  of  which  is  not  less  than  7000  or  8000  feet.  Here  the  volcanic  petdc 
of  Popoeatepeil  (17,720  feet),  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  is  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  all  Northern  America. 

Hie  mass^of  elevated  land,  which  reaches  along  the  western  border  of  North 
America  from  the  plateau  of  Mexico  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  presents  three  dis- 
tinct mountain  ranges.  The  first  is  the  Coeui  Bange  of  the  Pacific,  extending 
from  the  peninsula  of  California  continuously  as  Ikr  as  Vancouver's  Island, 
which  is  traversed  by  its  prolongation.  From  this  point  northward  it  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  broken  coast-line  and  archipelagoes  of  British  Columbia,  but 
it  again  strikes  the  coast  farther  north,  where  the  active  volcano  of  Mowwt  St, 
ElUu  (14,970  feet)  and  MownJt  Fatnaiather  are  its  principal  summits.  It  is 
this  chain  also  which  bends  round  westward  to  form  the  Alaska  peninsula 
and  the  line  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  reaching  towards  Asia. 

The  next  rauge  inward  is  that  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  which  is 
a  direct  continuation  of  the  western  Cordillera  of  the  plateau  of  Mexico. 
Between  latitudes  86**  and  87°  this  chain  has  its  summit  in  Mount  Whitney 
(14,898  feet).  It  stretches  continuously  northward  ftt)m  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
through  Oregon,  where  a  part  of  it  is  named  the  Ckuoade  Range,  and  passes, 
with  decreasing  elevation,  across  Alaska  Territory,  to  terminate  in  Prince  of 
Wales  Peninsula,  on  Bering  Strait. 

The  third  system  is  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  forms  the  inner 
buttress  of  the  wide  table-land  of  the  "  Great  Basin  "  which  separates  it  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  corresponds  to  the  eastern  Cordilleras  of  the  plateau 
of  Mexico.  From  one  mountain  summit  in  Colorado  twenty-five  peaks,  each 
of  which  is  more  than  14,000  feet  in  elevation,  can  be  counted,  and  that 
called  Uncompaghre  Peak  reaches  14,610  feet.  The  highest  part  of  the 
Rocky  Mouutain  range,  however,  is  found,  in  British  Columbia,  north  of  the 
50th  parallel,  where  Mount  Hooker  attains  the  great  height  of  16,760  feet. 
Northward  this  range  also  diminishes  in  elevation,  but  terminates  in  bluff 
heights  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

8.  Great  lowlands  occupy  the  central  region  of  the  American  continent. 
In  North  America  these  central  plains  reach,  in  almost  unbroken  continuity, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  highest  eleva- 
tion of  all  being  the  "Height  of  land,"  in  which  the  Mississippi  river 
has  its  sources,  and  which  are  nowhere  more  than  about  1500  feet  above  the 
sea.  In  South  America  also  vast  levels  extend  from  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco 
in  the  north  across  the  Amazon  basin  southward,  over  the  plains  of  La  Plata, 
into  Patagonia. 

4.  Towards  the  east  the  continent  again  rises ;  but  the  heights  of  the 
Atlantic  border  are  Ikr  iniSsrior  in  elevation  to  those  of  the  Padfic  side  of 
America.  In  North  America,  the  high  broken  coast  of  Labrador  rises  ftt)m 
the  Atlantic,  and  fieurther  south  the  folded  Alleghany  ridges  attain  a  height  of 
6650  feet  in  their  summit,  Mount  Washington,  Beyond  the  peninsula  of 
Florida,  the  high  chain  of  the  West  India  Islands  leads  across  to  South 
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America,  where  iiMplaieatu  o/Onayaina  and  o/BruxU  CQireqioiid  to  the  eastem 
heights  of  the  northern  diviaion  of  the  continent.  Here  the  Or^an  Motmtains, 
near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  reach  heights  of  7C»00  feet,  and  are  probably  the  hig^eat 
points  in  eastem  South  America. 

5.  Biven  aad  LaIcm. — ^The  great  lines  of  monntains  on  the  western  aide 
of  the  continent  divert  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  drainage  eastward  to 
the  Atlantic.  The  four  great  rivers  of  North  America — ^the  Mackenzie  flowing 
to  the  Arctic  Sea,  the  NeUon  to  Hudson  Bay,  the  SL  Laiufrence  to  its  Onlf  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  great  Misritnppi  to  the  Golf  of  Mezioo— are  all  east  of 
the  Padflc  heights.  In  Sonth  America,  the  Orinoeot  the  vast  Amaum,  and 
the  Paratidf  flow  also  to  the  Atlantic 

In  North  America  only  three  considerable  rivers — ^the  Tuhm,  in  Alaska, 
the  Cdmmbia,  and  the  Colorado,  find  their  way  over  the  western  plateau  and 
through  the  gorges  of  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific ;  but  fh>m  South  America 
not  one  large  stream  flows  to  that  ocean. 

All  the  region  of  North  America  on  the  poleward  side  of  the  40th  parallel 
of  latitude  is  characterised  by  great  lakes,  which  are  more  numerous  and 
extensive  than  those  of  any  other  lake  region  of  the  globe.  Here  the  basin  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  contains  Lake  Superior,  the  greatest  of  aU  fresh  lakes  on  the 
earth,  occupying  a  space  laiger  than  Ireland  (82,000  square  nulesy,  besides 
JBwtm  and  Michigan  scarcely  less  extensive,  Brie  and  Ontario,  Farther 
north,  in  the  basins  of  the  Nelson  and  Mackenzie,  are  the  noble  expanse  of 
Winnipeg  and  Deer  Lake,  Athabaeca,  the  Oreat  SUme  and  Oreat  Bear  Lakes, 
But  all  ^e  rest  of  the  lowland  of  America  is  singularly  devoid  of  large  lakes. 
The  plateau  region  of  the  western  border  bears  only  two  lakes  of  importance  : 
the  one,  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake,  4200  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  the 
broadest  part  of  the  plateau  of  North  America,  between  the  Bocky  Mountains 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  the  other,  Lake  THicaca,  lying  at  an  elevation  of 
12,600  feet,  in  the  Bolivian  table-land  in  South  America.  In  the  plateau  of 
Coitral  America,  the  largest  lake  is  that  of  Nicaragua,  nearly  equal  to 
Ontario  in  extent. 

0.  Climate  aad  Landacape. — ^If  we  look  at  the  general  chart  showing 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  it  is  noticed  that  the  two  great  trade- 
wind  currents  sweeping  over  the  Atlantic  from  north-east  and  from  south- 
east, converge  towuds  the  equatorial  region  on  approaching  the  coasts  of 
America  between  the  tropics.  Having  gatibered  much  vapour  in  their  passage 
over  the  sea,  these  winds  bring  copious  rain-showers  to  all  the  region  of  the 
land  which  lies  opposite  their  path.  Urns  the  huge  river  Amazon  is  fed,  and 
the  moist,  hot  climate  of  Uie  Atlantic  slopes  of  tropical  America  has 
produced  over  these  a  dense  humid  forest  growth.  All  the  region  of  the 
Amazon  basin,  of  the  West  India  Islands,  of  Florida,  and  the  ooast>lands  of 
the  Golf  of  Mexico,  present  this  richly  wooded  landscape.  The  ooast-lands  of 
this  luxuriantly  beautiful  region,  especially  those  of  the  mediterranean  within 
the  West  In^es,  are  haunted,  however,  by  the  deadly  yellow  fever.  Looking 
again  at  the  chart  of  the  winds,  we  see  that  the  great  trade-wind  currents  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  seem  to  draw  away  fh>m  the  coast  of  America  ;  the  north- 
east wind  ixoTD.  the  region  about  the  Califomian  peninsula  in  NorUi  America ; 
the  south-east  from  the  central  jxirtion  of  the  Padflo  coast-land  of  South 
America,  along  the  base  of  the  Andes.  Drawing  their  supplying  currents  of 
air  ftom  over  the  land,  and  blowing  fit>m  cooler, to  warmer  latitudes,  these 
winds  absorb  all  moisture,  and  give  no  rain  supply.  Thus,  all  the  region  of 
southern  California,  and  of  the  great  basin  within  it,  appears  bare  and  dry, 
like  the  Sahara,  in  its  desert  landscapes ;  and  thus,  also,  the  coast-lands  of 
South  America  in  northern  Chile  and  Peru  are  rainless  and  bairen,  showing 
only  a  skirt  of  yellow,  sandy  waste,  excepting  where  streams  descend  to  cross 
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it  from  the  heists  of  the  Andes.  Between  these  two  extremes,  where  the 
climate  graduates  fr:om  that  of  the  hot  and  damp  equatorial  region  to 
the  dron^ts  of  the  western  seaboard,  all  the  central  lowlands  of  America  in 
the  temperate  aone  have  landscapes  in  which  grasses  are  the  predominant 
covering  of  the  soiL  There  are  the  vast  rolling  prairies  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  North  America,  reaching  from  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  away 
to  the  great  lake  region  of  the  north;  and  the  corresponding  *' pampas," 
or  level  grass-covered  plains  of  the  La  Plata  basin,  in  Sonth  America, 
xeacfaing  south  fr:om  the  tropical  line,  between  the  South  Brazilian  plateaus 
and  the  base  of  the  Andes,  far  away  south,  into  Patagonia.  Over  these^ 
in  contrast  to  the  equable  climate  of  the  equatorial  forest  region,  the  varia- 
tions of  temperature  between  hot  summer  mid  cold  winter  begin  to  be  very 
considerable. 

Beferring  again  to  the  wind  chart,  it  is  observed  that  the  great  currents  of 
westerly  winds,  blowing  across  the  Padflc,  strike  the  coasts  of  the  continent 
between  Britidi  Ck>lumbia  and  Alaska  in  North  America,  and  in  Chile  in 
South  America.  These  winds,  like  the  trade- winds  of  the  Atlantic,  have  been 
moving  across  the  wide  expanse  of  the  sea,  and  gathering  moisture  from  it  as 
they  went.  On  meeting  the  opposing  coasts,  this  store  is  released  in  copious 
rain  showers  over  the  land.  ThuBf  in  British  Columbia  and  in  southern  Chile 
we  come  again  to  regions  in  whidi  rain  is  abundant,  and  with  this  copious 
watering,  woodland  scenery  sgain  prevails.  Over  ail  that  portion  of  North 
America  which  is  reached  by  the  moist  westerly  winds,  from  British  Columbia 
across  to  Canada  and  Labrador,  pine  forests  are  the  characteristic  covering 
of  the  land.  In  southern  Chile  also  the  mountain  sides  frtdng  the  damp 
westerly  current  are  clothed  with  forest  trees. 

The  apex  of  South  America  lies  well  within  the  temperate  zone,  but  North 
America,  in  the  same  latitudes,  is  still  a  broad  continental  region,  which  passes 
northward  across  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  shores  of  the  icy  sea.  Here  in  the 
rigorous  climate  of  the  margins  of  the  polar  ocean  the  trees  become  stunted 
and  small,  and  at  last  give  place,  as  in  Siberia,  to  barren  mossy  wastes  and 
frozen  swamps,  corresponding  to  the  ''  tundras  '*  of  the  Asiatic  border  of  the 
Siberian  seas.  Here,  in  the  short  summer,  the  surface  soil  thaws  into  mud  and 
marsh,  and  clouds  of  mosquitoes  fill  the  air  ;  in  winter  snows  cover  the  land, 
and  the  lakes  are  hard  frozen  for  half  the  year,  and  the  thermometer  faUs  fu 
below  the  zero  point.  Farthest  north  of  all  we  reach  the  barren  islands  of  the 
Arctic  Archipelago,  the  rocky  points  showing  dark  above  the  covering  of  snow 
and  the  ice-covered  sea  round  them,  and  the  huge  island  of  Greenland  covered 
over  all  its  extent,  excepting  a  narrow  fringe  of  its  western  coast,  by  one  vast 
sheet  of  glacier  ice. 

7.  Plantfl  and  Aniinalfl. — ^The  polar  bear  haunts  the  arctic  region  of 
Old  and  New  Worlds  alike,  and  in  the  northern  forest  region,  where  pine 
and  birch  are  the  characteristic  trees,  the  bear  and  other  frir-yielding  animals 
are  pursued  for  their  skins.  Yet  the  pines,  oaks,  birches,  and  willows  of  the 
American  forests  are  not  the  same  as  those  which  cover  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  Siberia.  The  prairie  region  is  the  home  of  deer,  and  of  the 
bison,  called  the  buffido  in  the  United  States ;  an  interesting  species  of  sheep, 
called  the  Bighorn,  equal  in  size  to  the  argali  of  Tibet,  is  indigenous  to  the 
crags  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the  west,  and  the  great  grisly  bear,  the 
most  formidable  animal  of  the  New  World,  is  found  chiefly  among  these 
mountains,  and  on  the  table-lands  westward  of  them. 

The  flora  of  the  moist  tropical  region  of  America  resembles  that  of  tropi- 
cal Africa  and  Asia  in  its  palms ;  no  palm  forests  of  such  extent  as  those 
of  South  America  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  these  woodlands 
the  jaguar,  the  only  very  formidable  beast  of  prey  in  South  America,  except 
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the  puma,  haa  its  home ;  here  also  the  great  tapir,  peccaries,  and  the  doth, 
anteatere,  and  armadillos,  are  found.  The  opossums  of  America  were  the  first 
known  of  marsupial  or  pouched  quadrupeds.  Monkeys  are  quite  as  nnmerooa 
in  the  warm  parts  of  the  New  World  as  in  those  of  the  Old,  and  are  of  many 
species ;  there  are  no  great  apes  resembling  those  of  Africa  or  of  the  East 
Indies  ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  all  the  American  monkeys  that  they  have 
long  tails,  and  many  of  them  use  these  appendages  to  swing  from  branch  to 
branch,  a  peculiarity  found  in  none  of  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World. 

The  waters  of  the  South  American  tropical  region  bear  the  splendid 
Vietaria  regia,  the  most  magnificent  of  the  water-lilies,  and  the  forests  there 
are  bound  together  by  **  lianas  "  or  twining  creepers,  so  that  many  parts  of 
them  are  impenetrable,  and  animals  find  their  way  between  by  narrow  paths 
kept  open  by  constant  use.  Up  in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  the  **  chin- 
chona "  trees  yield  the  celebrated  Perurian  bark  or  *'  quinine,*'  and  farther 
south,  on  the  mountain  slopes,  the  ''  araucaria  "  is  a  representative  of  the  pines. 
The  llama  and  its  congeners,  the  alpaca  and  vicufia,  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
camels  of  the  old  world,  inhabit  the  high  Andes  of  Peru  and  Chile.  The  tree- 
less plains  or  pampas  of  South  America  have  in  general  a  grassy  vegetationf 
and  there  the  nandu,  or  American  ostrich,  is  seen  in  troops ;  here  also  the 
puma,  or  American  lion,  is  now  most  numerous,  though  it  ranges  over  all  the 
continent  between  Patagonia  and  the  United  States  in  the  north.  Towards 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  in  Chile,  the  forest  vegetation  again  assumes  a  cha- 
racter more  like  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Europe,  and  the  woods 
are  composed  in  great  part  of  a  peculiar  species  of  beech.  The  birds  of 
America  that  may  be  specially  noted  are  the  eagles  and  vultures,  among  which 
is  the  great  condor  of  the  Andes,  the  turkeys,  the  x)aiTot8  of  the  tropical 
forests,  the  humming-birds,  and  the  strange  great-beaked  toucans  peculiar  to 
the  continent. 

Among  the  numerous  seri^nts  of  the  continent  are  the  great  boas  and  the 
venomous  rattlesnakes ;  alligators  abound  in  the  riven  to  beyond  the  tropical 
lines.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  fish,  of  which  many  belong  to  the 
salmon  fiunUy,  and  the  cod-fisheries  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  are  un- 
equalled anywhere  in  the  world  in  productiveness. 

Maize  is  the  only  cultivated  grain  of  American  origin ;  the  other  usefU 
grains,  with  the  sugar-cane,  the  banana  and  plantain,  coffise,  cotton,  flax,  and 
many  other  plants,  now  widely  cultivated,  have  been  introduced  into  America 
by  Europeans.  Tobacco,  however,  is  a  native  product  of  America,  as  are  the 
potato,  the  arrow-root  and  tapioca,  cocoa,  vanilla,  and  pimento,  or  Jamaica 
pepper,  and  the  yerba-mat^  or  tea  of  Paraguay,  ^e  most  important  mineral 
product  of  North  America  is  its  gold,  which  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
Bocky  Mountain  highlands  on  the  west,  and  on  the  south-east  slopes  of  the 
Alleghanies.  Rich  silver  veins  are  also  found  in  the  western  region  of  North 
America ;  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  are  also  widely  spread.  No  part  of  the  earth 
appears  to  have  greater  stores  of  coal  than  eastern  North  America,  and  beside 
these  also  petroleum  has  been  found  in  great  abundance. 

In  South  America  the  chain  of  the  Andes  is  so  rich  in  metals,  silver  and 
copper  especially,  that  its  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  Inca  word  antti,  which  signifies  minerals.  Perhaps  no  country  is  richer 
in  precious  stones  than  Brazil. 

8.  People. — ^The  population  of  the  American  continent  is  believed  to 
amount  now  to  about  eighty-six  millions.  We  have  noticed  in  the  former 
chapten  how  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  continent  have  been  supplanted, 
especially  in  the  northern  division,  by  the  tide  of  emigrants  from  Europe^  and 
the  African  slaves  they  brought  At  the  present  day  the  aboriginal  American 
Indiana  are  believed  to  number  about  fifteen  millions ;  they  are  far  more 
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nnmeroTis  in  South  America  than  in  the  north.  It  ia  generally  heliered  that 
all  the  aboriginea  of  America,  from  Alaska  in  the  far  north  to  Patagonia  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego^  are  of  one  race.  Their  type  of  nature  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  Mongolian  than  to  any  other :  moderately  tall  and  robust  in 
figure,  their  soft'  satin-like  akin  varies  in  colour  from  yellofr  to  oliye>brown 
or  copper  colour ;  the  nose  is  large  and  often  aquiline,  the  cheek-bones  strong 
and  projecting ;  the  eyes  small,  black,  and  deep  set»  with  comer  turned  upward 
towiuds  the  temple ;  the  forehead  low  and  broad,  the  hair  black  and  coarse 
and  straight.  Along  with  this  apparent  unity  of  race,  the  most  wonderM 
diversities  of  speech  are  found ;  it  is  said  that  from  four  to  five  hundred 
different  languages  are  spoken  by  the  different  sections  and  tribes  of  the 
American  Indians.  In  mental  attributes,  earnestness  and  bravery,  the  native 
Americans  rank  far  higher  than  the  Papuans  and  Malays  of  the  East^  Indies, 
higher  also  than  the  African  negroes ;  we  have  already  seen  what  a  high  point 
of  civilisation  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the  Incaa  of  Peru  had  reached  long 
before  any  European  knew  of  the  existence  of  America. 

If  the  American  continent  was  originally  peopled,  and  its  ancient  civilisa- 
tion derived,  frtmi  Asia,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some^  this  must  have  taken 
place  at  a  period  far  more  remote  than  that  of  the  oldest  ATigting  culture  in 
the  Old  World.  The  only  family  in  America  which  presents  any  distinct 
resemblance  to  the  people  of  Asia  of  the  present  day  is  that  of  the  short,  broad- 
shouldered  seal-hunters,  the  Eskimos,  who  are  spread  all  round  the  Arctic 
coasts  of  America,  from  the  Asiatic  side  of  Bering  Strait  to  Greenland.  These 
little  people  are  decidedly  Mongolian  in  form,  with  flat  nose,  projecting 
cheek-bones,  oblique  eyes,  and  brown  skin,  thus  jffesenting  marked  contrast 
to  the  American  Indians. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  America  at  the  present 
day,  however,  have  either  themselves  crossed  over  the  Atlantic  from  Europe, 
or  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  have  migrated  thence  since  the  date  of 
Columbus's  great  discovery.  We  have  seen  in  the  historical  chapters  how  the 
Spaniards,  landing  first  in  the  West  India  Islands,  spread  their  conquests  across 
to  the  mainland  in  Mexico,  down  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  to  Peru  and  Chile^ 
and  by  the  great  inlet  of  the  La  Plata  over  the  vast  Argentine  plain  in  the 
south.  All  round  these  coasts  Spanish  blood  now  prevails ;  there  also  half-caste 
Spanish  and  Indian  people  are  very  numerous,  and  by  these  the  true  Indian 
natives  are  being  pressed  more  and  more  into  the  heart  of  the  continent.  All 
round  the  coast-hmds  of  Brazil  the  Portuguese  element  is  dominant.  In  Lower 
Canada,  and  in  Louisiana  abput  the  mouth  of  the  MissiBsippi,  people  of  French 
extraction  are  still  the  most  numerous;  but  the  stronger  north  European 
people,  the  British  and  the  Germans,  now  hold  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the 
North  American  continent. 

9.  Religion  and  Edacation. — ^The  native  American  Indians  were,  and 
are^  of  very  various  habits  and  stages  of  advancement.  Most  are  nomadic 
hunters  ;  many  tribes  are  fishers ;  some  cultivate  the  soil,  and  live  in  settled 
habitations,  and  were  agriculturists  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans. 
Their  condition  also  ranged  from  that  of  savages  up  to  the  stage  of  those  who 
built  the  grand  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco.  At  present  most  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  especially  the  ** Indict  bravos,"  or  wild  Indians  of  the  South  and 
Central  American  forests,  remain  heathens.  Many,  however,  have  been 
brought  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  influence  of  civilisation.  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  America,  however,  being  of  European  descent,  are  Chris- 
tians. Protestantism  prevails  in  the  United  States,  as  in  all  the  possessions  of 
Protestant  powers ;  and  the  Protestant  lands  of  America  ei^oy  the  most  perfect 
religious  freedom.  The  State  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  Church, 
and  thus  hundreds  of  independent  sects,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  of 
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the  Mormons,  are  fomid  in  this  part  of  the  continent.  In  aU  Sooth  and  Oeotral 
America,  and  in  Mexico,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevaUa,  and  there  tbe 
tendency  is,  as  far  aa  possible,  to  be  ezclnsive.  In  Brari),  for  example, 
thongh  religioas  bodies  other  than  Roman  Catholics  are  tolerated,  they  are 
not  permitted  to  boild  any  place  of  worship  which  resembles  a  church.  In 
point  of  edncation  and  genoid  advancement,  as  in  religions  freedom,  the  Ptt>- 
testant  lands  of  America  stand  very  Ikr  higher  than  the  Roman  Catholic ;  and 
the  lands  of  the  continent  in  temperate  climates,  both  South  and  North,  &r 
aboTe  those  in  which  the  hot,  languid,  tropical  climate  enerrates  mind  and  body. 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  example,  about  86,000  miles  of  lailwsj 
have  been  built,  but  the  railway  lines  yet  made  in  South  America,  all  to- 
gether, do  not  extend  to  nearly  a  twelfth  part  of  that  length. 

10.  GoTemmeni. — ^llie  whole  of  America  is  now  more  or  leas  com- 
pletely under  the  goyemment  of  European  races,  excepting  only  the  negro 
state  of  the  island  of  Haiti,  and  the  aboriginal  Araucania  in  ti^e  south  of  ddle. 
America  is  essentially  the  continent  of  Republics.  European  colonies,  when 
they  threw  oif  the  ties  of  the  mother  country,  almost  without  exception 
formed  themselves  into  free  states.  An  example  was  first  set  by  the  United 
States  of  North  America  (1776),  when  the  North  European  population  rebelled 
against  restriction  in  trade  and  unwelcome  taxes.  The  name  of  Washington, 
famous  in  this  period  of  American  history,  is  preserved  in  the  capital  city  of 
the  Union.  Following  this  the  Spanish  colonists,  led  by  Simon  Bolivar,  also 
began  to  break  the  bonds  which  bound  them  to  the  home  country  (1810- 
26),  and  to  form  the  fifteen  Creole  ^  Republics — Mexico,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  in  Central  America ;  Ven- 
ezuela, Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  the  Aigentine  Republic, 
Uruguay,  and  Paraguay,  in  South  America.  Fortaguese  Anxil  alone  of  the 
Soutii  American  colonies  formed  itself  into  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  a 
branch  of  the  royal  family  of  FortngaL  The  Canadian  Dominion  and  New- 
foundland alone  remain  British  possessions  in  the  mainland  of  North  America. 


GREENLAND. 

1.  The  great  island  of  Greenland,  lying  north-east  of  the  main- 
land of  America,  jiut  touches  the  Arctic  Circle  at  its  soaUiem  islet 
of  C!ape  Farewell,  and  reaches  away  northward  into  the  icy  region 
round  the  Pole.  Its  limits  in  that  direction  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, and  as  yet  only  the  outlines  of  its  rugged  coasts  as  far  as 
the  80th  parallel  have  been  determined.  WitJiin  these  ontlines  the 
known  extent  of  Greenland  is  about  750,000  square  miles,  or  more 
than  eight  times  that  of  Great  Britain.  Its  eastern  coast,  feuung  the 
open  Arctic  sea  and  the  Iceland  channel  for  a  distance  of  about 
1500  miles,  is  swept  by  the  great  ice-bearing  Greenland  current 
from  the  Polar  basin,  and  is  thus  almost  impossible  of  approach. 
The  longer  western  shores,  on  the  contrary,  those  next  Davis  Strait 
and  Baffin  Bay,  facing  America,  have  their  rigorous  climate  softened 
in  some  degree  by  the  influence  of  a  warm  stream  from  the  Atlantic,        ^ 


1  The  whites  of  Spanish  descent  horn  in  America  are  termed  CnoUt, 
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wliich  passes  north  towards  the  nanow  channel  of  Smith  Sound, 
rendering  them  habitable  as  &r  north  as  Baffin  Bay. 

2.  Bat  few  rogions  of  the  earth  are  leas  adapted  for  habitation  by  man. 
Snow  ftUa  in  every  month  except  that  of  July,  and  the  average  temperature 
of  the  west  coast  is  10*  below  the  freezing  point.  The  name  Greenland, 
indeed,  is  as  inappropriate  to  thia  land  of  desolation  as  £hat  of  **  Hvidsnrk,**  or 
"  White  Shirt,"  given  it  by  its  discoverer,  is  apt  in  describing  the  vast  ice- 
field which  covers  it  over  from  sea  to  sea.  This  greatest  of  snow-fields  in  the 
world  is  named  the  "  inland-ice  "  by  the  Danes ;  from  it  great  glaciers  flow 
down  between  the  bleak  mountain-walls  of  the  innnmerable  fiords  that  indent 
the  coast-line,  to  break  oif  where  they  reach  the  sea  in  huge  icebergs,  many  of 
which  are  carried  by  the  ocean  currents,  or  drifted  by  the  winds,  fkr  south 
into  the  Atlantic. 

8.  The  western  cosst-line  fi^om  Cape  Farewell  northward  for  about  a 
thousand  miles  has  a  few  small  isolated  Daush  colonies  and  settlements  of 
Eskimo  fishers  scattered  along  its  length.  Here  the  Danes  claim  an  extent  of 
about  34,000  square  miles  of  tiie  cosst  lands,  and  their  colonies  are  divided  into 
Southern  and  Northern  Inspectorates.  Most  of  the  settlements  were  founded 
by  Moravian  missionaries.  Those  in  the  Southern  Inspectorate  are  Frederiks- 
thal,  the  nearest  to  Cape  FSrewell ;  then  lichtenau  and  Julianeshaab^  where 
th0re  are  the  most  numerous  remains  of  the  old  Icelandic  colonies ;  Frederik- 
shaab ;  lichtenfels ;  Godthaab,  the  earliest  of  the  modem  Greenland  colonies 
(lat  64*  10"  N.),  the  residence  of  the  Governor  of  South  Greenland ;  New 
Hermhut;  Zukkertoppen  (named  ftom  a  remarkable  ''sugar-loaf"  mountain 
near  it) ;  and  Holsteinborg. 

In  Uie  Northern  Inspectorate  come  the  settlements  of  Egedesminde  (the 
M  memory  of  Egede  *'  the  missionary),  the  residence  of  the  Governor  of  North 
Greenland ;  Christianshaab  and  Jakobshavn,  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  fonned 
by  the  island  of  Disco ;  Godhavn,  on  Disco  Island,  the  most  important  fishing 
station  on  the  coast ;  snd  Upemavik  (lat  72""  5(y  N. ),  the  most  northerly 
permanent  settlement  in  the  world.  In  all,  the  Danish  colonies  of  Greenlsnd 
have  about  9600  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  800  are  Danish  settlers,  the  rest 
Eskimo.  Outside  the  Danish  territory  there  are  probably  not  more  than  600 
Eskimos,  living  slong  the  coast  north  of  Upemavik. 

4.  The  vegetation  of  even  the  most  favoured  spots  of  the  South  Greenland 
coast  is  scanty  in  the  extreme,  consisting  of  mosses  snd  lichens,  and  a  few 
dwarf  birches  and  willows  creeping  slong  the  ground,  and  never  reaching  a 
greater  length  of  stem  than  three  or  four  feet.  The  products  exported  to 
Denmark  are  chiefly  sealskins,  whale  oil  and  whalebone,  eider  down,  and 
"  cryolite,"  a  mineral  found  near  Frederikshaab,  in  South  Greenland,  from 
which  the  metal  aluminium  is  obtained. 

6.  During  the  long  winter  the  Greenland  colonists  are  shut  off  from  com- 
munication with  Europe  by  the  ice  which  closes  the  fiords ;  but  in  summer, 
besides  the  regular  vessels  fix>m  Denmark,  the  colonies  are  fi^uently  touched 
at  by  the  British  whaling  vessels,  lliese  ships,  most  of  whicli  belong  to  the 
Scottish  ports  of  Dmidee  and  Peterhead,  have  auxiliary  steam  power,  and 
pass  up  along  the  western  coast  of  Greenland  in  early  summer,  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  **  lane  **  and  '*  lead  "  in  the  ice  which  then  covers  the  sea,  and 
keeping  a  constant  look-out  fix>m  the  **  crow's  nest "  at  the  mast  head  for  the 
spout  oi  the  whale,  till  the  **  north  water "  of  Baffin  Bay  is  reached ;  then 
they  cross  over  to  the  American  side,  and  return  along  it  southward  to  the 
Atlantic  again  when  summer  has  ended. 
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BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA-* 

1.  The  BritiBh  dominiona  in  North  America  occupy  all  the 
immense  area  of  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  excepting  Green- 
land, and  the  Alaska  territory  which  belongs  to  the  United  States. 
They  thus  reach  across  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  boundary  of 
the  Alaska  territory  on  the  west  to  the  Atlantic  ;  and  from  the 
49th  parallel  of  latitude  and  the  line  of  the  St  Lawrence  north- 
ward to  the  farthest  known  lands  of  Arctic  America  in  the  Icy  Sea. 
British  North  America,  then,  extends  over  a  space  which  is  nearly 
as  large  as  all  Europe. 

Its  main  divisions,  which  we  shall  take  up  in  order,  are  (1)  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  (2)  Newfoundland. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  came  into  force  in  1867,  the 
formerly  separate  British  provinces  of  Canada^  Nova  Scotia^  and  New 
BrwMwick,  were  joined  under  one  constitution,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  the  "  Dominion  of  Canada."  In  1869  the  right  of  government 
of  the  vast  fur-hunting  grounds  of  Rupert's  Land  and  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Territory  was  purchased  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and 
were  placed  under  the  government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada^  and 
re-named  the  North- West  Territory.  The  Company,  however,  con- 
tinues its  trading  operations  without  restriction,  and  retains  a  small 
space  round  each  of  its  stations.  The  Lieutenant-€k>vemor8hip  of 
Manikhcij  in  the  basin  of  the  Red  River,  was  formed  out  of  a  small 
part  of  this  territory  in  1870. 

In  the  following  year  BrttisK  ColimJbia  and  Vancouver  Ttlcmd, 
on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  continent,  also  joined  the  Dominion,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  was  added  in  1873,  so  that  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  now  includes  the  whole  of  the  British  North  American  poe- 
sessions,  excepting  Newfoundland,  with  its  dependencies  of  Anticosti 
Island  and  the  coast-land  of  Labrador. 

The  constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  similar  to  that 


Area  in  sq.  miles. 

107,780 

1.622,470 

Quebec     . 

108,865 

1,195,519 

New  Branswick 

27,822 

286.820 

Nova  Scotia 

21,781 

887,971 

Manitoba  . 

14,000 

12,728 

Prince  Edward  Island 

2,100 

94,000 

BritUh  Columbia 

890,844 

88,644 

North-West  Temtoiy 

2,850,000 

84,956 

8,406,682 

8,672,116 

Kewfonndland 

40,200 

161,874 

British  Nori^b  America* 

8,446,882 

8,888,490 

>  Excepting  tbe  Bermuda  Islands,  the  West  Indian  and  Cential  American  poasessiona. 
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of  Great  Britain.  The  execative  power  is  ezeiclBed  by  a  Goyer- 
nor-General  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the  legislative  authority  is  a 
Senate,  nomiiuU^ed  by  the  Executive,  and  a  House  of  Commons 
elected  by  the  people.  Each  province,  however,  under  its  Lieuten- 
ant4]k)vernor,  has  a  separate  Parliament,  and  administers  its  own 
internal  affairs. 

CANADA  PROPER, 

2.  Canada  proper,  the  territory  ceded  to  Britain  by  France  in 
1763,  occupies  the  northern  watershed  of  the  great  river  St  Law- 
rence from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  down  to  the  Strait  of  Belle- 
isle,  and  also  the  country  south  of  the  St  Lawrence  between  the 
United  States  boundary  marked  dut  by  the  45th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude and  by  the  coast  of  Chaleur  Bay,  which  opens  into  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence.  Canada  reaches  for  about  1300  miles  from  west  to 
east,  and  embraces  an  area  more  than  five  times  larger  than  that  of 
England. 

8.  Rivers  and  Lakes. — Its  great  physical  feature  is  its  noble  river,  the 
St  Lawrence.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  this  river  is  navigable  for 
the  largest  vessels  for  nearly  600  mUes  np  from  the  sea  to  Montreal  Above 
that  place  the  channel  is  obstmcted  by  fkUs  and  rapids,  but  the  upward  navi- 
gation is  continued  by  canals,  which  unite  Montreal  with  Kingston,  on  the 
wide  expanse  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  many  steamers  are  busily  employed  in 
constant  traffic  Another  canal  carries  the  navigation  from  Lake  Ontario  past 
the  stupendous  fkUs  of  Niagara  (160  feet  high)  to  Lake  Erie ;  fix>m  that  the 
channeb  named  the  Detroit  and  St  Clair  lead  up  to  the  still  grander  expanses 
of  Huron  and  Michigan  ;  finally,  ascending  the  St  Mary  River,  we  reach  Lake 
Superior,  the  greatest  of  all  fresh- water  lakes,  occupying  a  space  as  laige  as 
Irdand.  Along  this  magnificent  waterway  (1291  miles  from  Chicago  to 
Montreal)  vessels  of  1500  tons  now  bring  the  grain  and  other  produce  of  the 
Western  United  States  for  consumption  in  Euope.  The  Sagaenay,  the  St. 
Maurice,  and  the  Ottawa  are  the  great  aifiuents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the 
north  ;  the  Richelieu,  from  Lake  Champlain,  which  lies  within  the  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  is  the  chief  tributary  from  the  southward. 

4.  Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Canada  passes  between  the  extremes  of 
great  heat  in  summer  and  severe  winter  cold,  with  short  intervals  between 
tiiese  seasons.  Yet  the  long  winter  has  generally  a  cloudless  sky  and  clear 
bracing  air.  The  climate  of  the  eastern  region  becomes  more  rigorous  as  it 
approaches  the  borders  of  Labrador,  along  the  coasts  of  which  the  icy  current 
from  Baffin  Bay  flows  southward ;  the  estuary  of  the  St  Lawrence  remains 
blocked  by  ice  for  about  five  months  ;  towards  the  west  the  climate  becomes 
much  milder,  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  the  sledging  time  of  winter 
lasts  for  only  as  many  weeks  as  it  does  months  on  the  shores  of  the  Lower 
St  Lawrence ;  while  the  summer  is  so  hot  that  maize  ripens  in  the  o^eax,  to- 
gether with  grapes,  melons,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  tomatoes. 

5.  Products. — At  the  time  of  its  first  settiement  by  Europeans,  Canada 
was  covered  with  unbroken  forests,  and  though  much  land  has  been  cleared 
by  the  axe,  the  woods  of  pine,  maple,  beech,  and  oak  still  form  the 
great  natural  wealth  of  the  land.    The  cleared  d^tricts  have  an  exceedingly 

2e 
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fertile  loil,  on  wliich  abandant  crops  of  the  same  kindB  of  grain  and  yegetables 
as  we  have  in  England  are  raised. 

Bound  Lake  Superior  the  conntiy  is  exceedingly  rich  in  copper ;  iron, 
coal,  lead,  granite,  and  marble  are  also  foand  in  Canada ;  and  the  petroleum 
wells  of  some  districts  are  remarkably  productive.  The.  fisheries  also  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence^  and  its  neighbouring  watersi  are  among  the  most  vala- 
able  in  the  world. 

6.  Diyiflionji  and  People. — Canada  proper  consists  of  two  divisions, 
formerly  called  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which  were  united  in  government 
previous  to  1867,  when,  on  the  formation  of  the  **  Dominion,*'  they  were  dis- 
associated, and  became  provinces  of  the  new  federation  under  the  names  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec 

The  province  of  Ontario  lies  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Ottawa  river, 
fhmting  on  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and 
Superior.  It  is  the  most  important  part  of  British  North  America,  and  is 
thickly  settled  on  the  south,  along  the  river  and  the  lake  shores,  by  a  popu- 
lation which  is  mainly  of  British  descent,  with  a  considerable  infusion  of 
Germans  and  Dutch.  The  northern  and  north-western  paiia  are  still  forsstt^ 
covered. 

The  province  of  Quebec  occupies  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the 
Ottawa  river  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  river  valley  itself  is  very 
fertile,  but  the  country  north-east  of  the  Saguenay  is  almost  ineapable  of 
cultivation  from  the  severity  of  the  climate  there.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
province  are  in  great  part  descendants  of  the  original  French  settlers  ;  they 
are  called  hdbiiana  ;  many  of  them  speak  a  corrupt  French  dialect  and  keep 
up  peculiar  manners  and  customs,  and  they  are  Bomau  Catholics  in  religion. 
Besides  these  there  remain  a  few  Indians — Chippeways,  Mohawks,  or  Iro- 
quois— some  of  them  settled  in  the  villages,  others  still  nomadic  hunters. 

7.  Industries. — The  chief  industries  of  Canada  are  those  of  agriculture^ 
stock-raising  and  dairy-&rming,  **  lumbering  "  or  timber  trade  and  forestry, 
shipbuilding,  fisheries,  and  mining.  An  extensive  trade  is  maintained  with 
the  United  States  and  England,  the  exports  being  timber,  fish,  and  fun, 
with  dairy  produce  and  live  stock ;  meat  also  is  now  brought  in  quantities 
to  BSngland.  When  the  St.  Lawrence  is  closed  in  winter,  the  outlet  of  trade 
Ib  by  railway  from  Montreal  to  Portland  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

8.  Chief  Towns. — The  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion  is  at  OUaimi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  87  miles 
above  its  confiuence  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  close  to  where  the  river  rushes 
over  the  splendid  cataract  called  the  Chaudi^  Falls.  MarUreal^  however,  is 
the  largest  city  of  Canada  (120,000).  It  has  extensive  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  fh>m  it  the  magnificent  Victoria  tubular  bridge  carries  the  Grand  Trunk 
Bailway  of  Canada  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  here  two  miles  wide. 
QuebeCf  the  capital  of  the  lower  province,  is  the  great  shipping  place  for  the 
Lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  a  picturesque  old  town,  with  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions. Near  it  are  the  memorable  Plains  of  Abraham.  TormUOy  on  the  north- 
west shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  the  local  capital  of  the  western  provinces  and 
the  educational  centre  of  the  Dominion,  possessing  a  university  and  numerous 
schools.  Three  Riven  is  a  flourishing  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Bfauiice, 
about  midway  between  Montreal  and  Quebec 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

9.  The  province  of  New  Brunswick,  a  territory  about  half  the 
extent  of  England,  lies  between  the  province  of  Quebec  and  the 
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State  of  Maine,  and  has  an  eastern  coast-line  to  the  Gnlf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  a  southern  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  runs  in  from 
the  Atlantic  to  form  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia* 

10.  Its  highlands  and  Tallejs  are  more  completely  covered  with  forest 
than  any  other  part  of  British  America.  Its  most  considerable  rivers  are  the 
St.  John,  which  enters  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  liaine  and  flows 
sonth  to  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  ;  and  the  Ristigonche,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  Qaebec  and  New  Brunswick,  flowing  east  to  Chaleur  Bay.  Hie 
climate  is  a  rigorous  one,  like  that  of  Quebec 

11.  The  people  of  New  Brunswick  are  partly  Acadians,  or  descendants  of 
old  French  settlers,  Anglo-Americans,  and  British,  besides  a  few  remaining 
Indians.  Lumbering,  farming,  fishing,  and  shipbuilding  are  the  characteristic 
industries  here,  as  in  Eastern  Canada.  Frederictojif  on  the  St.  John  River,  is 
the  seat  of  local  government  of  the  province  and  the  university  town  ;  but  St. 
John,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  the  commercial  capitaL 

NOVA   SCOTIA 

12.  The  peninsula  of  Nova  ScoUoy  nearly  severed  from  New 
Brunswick  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  Cape  Breton  Island,  separated 
from  the  latter  on  its  north  side  by  the  narrow  Out  of  Canso,  form 
another  province  of  the  Dominion.  They  may  be  compared  in 
joint  area  to  Scotland  south  of  the  line  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
have,  like  it,  a  much  broken  coast-line  ;  the  island  of  Cape  Breton 
especially  being  nearly  divided  by  the  long  Qulf  of  Bras  d'Or. 

18.  The  province  is  a  most  important  one,  especially  on  account  of  Its 
mineral  wealtii ;  both  divisions  of  it  have  extensive  coal  mines  ;  iron  and 
gypsum  are  also  yery  abundant  Coming  within  the  influence  of  the  warm 
Gulf  Stream,  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  milder  and  more  equable  than 
that  of  the  inland  provinces.  Its  cod,  mackerel,  and  salmon  fisheries  rank 
next  in  value  to  those  of  Newfoundland. 

14.  The  people  are  of  various  origin,  French,  Engfish,  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
Anglo-American,  there  being  also  a  few  Indians  and  negroes,  the  descendsnts 
of  escaped  slaves. 

The  capital,  Halifax,  on  the  south-east  or  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
possesses  a  splendid  harbour,  and  is  the  chief  British  naval  station  in  North 
America.  It  carries  on  a  large  business  also  in  coal  and  shipbuilding. 
Sydney,  the  chief  place  in  Cape  Breton  Island,  has  also  a  good  harbour. 

15.  The  Magdalen  lelandSt  a  small  group  near  the  centre  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  are  inhabited  by  about  2000  fishers.  Sable  Island^  90  miles 
out  in  the  Atlantic  from  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  formed  of  sand-hills,  and 
rises  on  a  dangerous  bank,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

16.  This  island,  which  is  about  the  same  size  as  our  English 
county  of  Norfolk,  lies  in  the  wide  southern  bay  of  the  Qulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  is  separated  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
by  Northumberland  Strait 
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It  was  fonnerly  called  St.  John,  bat  its  name  was  changed  in  honour  of 
Sdwardf  Duke  of  Kents'who  was  oommander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
America  at  the  end  of  the  ogfateenth  century. 

17.  Its  coasts  present  diffiB  of  red  sandstone,  and  are  deeply  indented. 
Large  portions  of  its  snifaoe  have  been  cleared  of  their  original  forests,  and 
its  fertile  soil  yields  far  more  grain  and  vegetables  than  its  inhabitants  require. 
Its  fisheries  are  also  very  profitable.  People  of  Scotch  descent  are  most 
numerous.    C^rloUe  Town,  its  little  capital,  is  a  busy  trading  place. 

NORTH-WEST  TERRITORY. 

18.  By  this  name  is  now  understood  all  the  yast  region  of 
North.  America  thiongh  which  the  trading  stations  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  are  scattered.  It  extends  from  the  boimdary  of  the 
United  States  away  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  from  the  inner 
watershed  of  Labrador  westward  to  the  heights  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  its  area  is  nearly  thirty  times  that  of  Great  Britain. 

19.  The  greater  part  of  this  hoge  territory  is  occupied  by  prairies  and  in- 
terminable forests,  which  reach  away  north  to  the  limit  of  tree-growth,  when 
the  landscape  changes  to  that  of  a  monotonous  stony  or  mossy  waste  of 
frozen  soil,  resembling  that  of  the  Siberian  Tundras.  This  arctic  belt  is 
named  the  **  Barren  Grounds,"  in  contrast  to  the  more  southerly  region,  where 
ftir-bearing  animals — foxes,  wolves,  beavers,  bears,  and  otters — ^mooee  and  rein- 
deer, besides  an  immense  variety  of  wild  fowl,  are  found  in  the  forests  and 
prairies. 

20.  The  North-west  Territory  is  also  eminently  characterised  by  great 
rivers  and  lakes  and  swamps.  Its  greatest  river  is  the  MackemiA,  whose  chief 
tributaries,  the  Athabasca,  Peace,  and  Tumagain,  flow  down  to  it  from  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  Its  channel  also  expands  in  the  great  lakes  of  Athabasca, 
the  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  Lakes.  The  Mackenzie  and  its  lakes  are 
closed  by  ice  for  more  than  half  the  year  (October  till  June).  The  Back  or 
Great  FUh  River  drains  the  north-eastern  country  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
but  almost  the  whole  of  the  southern  region,  formerly  known  as  Rupert's 
Land  (a  name  given  in  honour  of  Prince  Rupert,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Ck>mpany  in  1670),  lies  in  the  basins  of  the  rivers  which  lUl  into  Hudson  Bay. 
Largest  of  these  is  the  Nelaon,  the  head  streams  of  which  are  the  Saskat- 
chewan rivers,  which  flow  down  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  form  Lake 
Winnipeg,  from  which  the  Nelson  issues. 

The  ChurchUl  is  also  an  important  river  of  the  Hudson  Bay  drainage, 
carrying  to  it  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Wodaston  and  Deer  Lakes.  These 
great  rivers  and  lakes,  with  their  many  tributaries,  form  a  network  of  high- 
ways throughout  this  vast  territory,  and  long  journeys  are  accomplished  by 
their  means  by  the  traders,  who  carry  their  bark  canoes  from  one  stream  to 
another  by  the  ''  portages "  at  the  points  where  they  approach  one  another 
most  closely.  • 

21.  The  thinly-scattered  population  of  the  north-west  territory  consists  of 
the  European  servants  of  the  Fur  Company,  of  half-breeds,  and  of  Indians 
belonging  to  a  multitude  of  small  tribes,  those  of  the  Chippeways,  Blackfeet, 
and  CnoB  being  the  most  considerable.  The  Company  has  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred stations  or  **  forts  "  dotted  over  the  wide  region,  and  used  as  depots  for 
collecting  the  ftirs  trapped  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  Fort  York^  on  a  marshy  site  near  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  sur- 
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roiinded  idth  forests  of  stunted  pine.  The  Company's  ships  reach  this  plaoe 
from  England  in  Angnst,  when  the  sea  is  free  of  ice,  bringing  stores  and  pro- 
visions for  the  forts,  and  they  load  with  ftirs,  and  leave  again  for  home  in 
September,  when  the  ice  begins  to  close  the  bay  again. 


MANITOBA. 

22.  This  small  province  (about  a  third  of  the  size  of  England) 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Red  River  Settlement,  a  colony  which 
was  begun  inlSlI.  Itisa  section  of  the  southern  fertile  belt  of 
the  North-west  Territory  immediately  adjoining  the  boimdary  of  the 
United  States,  and  includes  part  of  the  lower  basin  of  the  Assini- 
boine  and  of  the  Red  River,  which  flows  from  the  United  States 
northward  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  is  a  prairie  country  with  a  rich 
soil,  and  its  pastures  are  admirably  adapted  for  sheep  and  cattle 
rearing,  which  are  its-  chief  industries.  The  severe  winter  season, 
however,  lasts  for  five  months. 

28.  Its  seat  of  government  is  at  Fort  Garry  (Winnipeg),  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Red  River  and  the  Assiniboine,  and  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor  of 
Manitoba  has  also  charge  of  the  North-west  Territory.  The  early  settlers  of 
the  Red  River  Settlement  were  from  the  Scottish  Hl^ands,  who  were  after- 
wards joined  by  Canadians  and  half-breed  hunters  from  the  North-west  Terri- 
tory and  Canada.  The  greater  .i>art  of  the  population  at  the  present  day  is 
half-breed  and  Indian. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

24.  Until  the  year  1858  all  the  western  region  of  the  present 
Canadian  Dominion,  extending  from  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains over  the  high  ranges  and  plateaus  down  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  from  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  in  49*"  to  latitude  60^ 
N.,  including  also  the  large  island  surveyed  in  1762  by  Captain 
Vancouver,  was  held  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  under  lease 
from  the  British  Crown.  In  that  year  the  two  colonies  of  British 
Columbia,  or  the  mainland  region,  and  of  Vancouver  Island  were 
formed.  These  two  were  amalgamated  into  one  colony  in  1867j 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  colony  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
joined  the  Canadian  Dominion  in  1871. 

25.  British  Columbia  is  a  region  of  great  extent,  nearly  as  large  as  France. 
Most  of  it  lies  on  the  high  broken  plateau  that  stretches  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges.  The  coast-line  is  indented  wi^ 
deep  "  fiords,*'  like  those  of  Norway,  and  the  interior  is  traversed  by  the  deep 
ravines  in  which  the  Frazer  river  and  its  tributary  the  Thompson,  as  well  as 
the  Skeena  or  Simpson  and  StiJInm  rivers,  find  their  way  down  to  the  Western 
Ocean.  Its  mountain  ranges  and  slopes  are  covered  witii  pine  forest,  affording 
magnificent  timber ;  between  the  ranges  on  the  plateau  there  are  wide  grassy 
pndriee.    The  climate,  though  milder  than  that  of  Canada  in  the  lower  vaUeys, 
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is  severe  in  the  higher  levels ;  frost  sad  snow  reign  there  for  half  the  yMr.siid 
the  snmmer  climate  is  very  variable. 

Vancouver  Island  is  about  800  miles  long,  and  is  fonned  by  a  hi^  pine- 
covered  mountain  ridge  descending  by  the  walls  of  fiords  and  inlets  to  the 
rocky  coast  The  group  called  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  also  belongs  to 
the  province. 

26.  The  colony  owes  its  importance  mainly  to  the  discovery  of  gold  along 
the  banks  of  the  Frazer  river,  and  to  the  extensive  coal  mines  of  Vancouver 
Island.  Its  population,  however,  is  still  very  small ;  there  are  only  about 
8500  Europeans ;  the  minority  consists  of  aboriginal  Indians  (82,000)  in  a 
number  of  tribes,  the  Selish  and  Loucheuz  being  tiie  laigest. 

VietoriOy  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  colony,  and  the  seaport  of  the  island.  New  WeatmfkuUr,  on  the 
Fraxer  river,  about  twelve  miles  from  its  month,  is  the  most  eansidersble 
place  on  the  mainland.  The  Franr  is  navigable  to  this  point  for  Isige  vessela, 
and  smaller  river  steamers  can  pass  upward  for  168  miles  to  Fort  Hcpe* 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

27.  The  island  of  Newfoundland  fonnB  a  British  ptoyinoe,  dia- 
tinct  as  yet  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  its  goyemment 
extends  over  the  mainland  coast  strip  of  Labrador  and  the  bare 
island  of  Anticosti  in  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

Newfoundland,  so  named  from  its  having  been  re-discovered  by 
Cabot  in  1497,  is  separated  &om  the  mainland  of  Labrador  by  the 
difficult  passage  called  the  Strait  of  Belle-Isle,  which  is  only  ten  milea 
wide  at  its  narrowest  point  It  encloses  the  Qulf  of  St  Lawrence 
on  the  eaat,  and  its  remaining  coasts  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic. 
Its  area  is  about  a  fourth  larger  than  that  of  Scotland,  and,  like  that 
country,  its  coasts  have  many  deep  bays  and  inlets. 

28.  Its  surfiMe  is  covered  with  lakes  and  ponds,  rounded  hills  called 
"  tolts,"  swampa^  bare  mossy  tracts,  and  woods  of  pine  and  birch ;  and  its 
climate  is  rigorous  and  severe,  especially  along  the  north  and  east  coasts,  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  ice  which  is  brought  down  by  the  Labrador  cuirent  ftom 
the  Greenland  seas,  and  the  dense  fogs  which  rise  when  the  cold  currant  meets 
the  warm  Oulf  Stream  from  the  south. 

29.  The  cod-fisheries  on  the  vast  submarine  bank,  400  miles  long,  which 
extends  south-east  from  the  island,  are  the  greatest  and  most  important  in  the 
world.  They  constitute  the  wealth  and  give  employment  to  iJmost  all  the 
inhabitants,  who  live  for  the  most  part  along  the  south-east  coast  8L  Jokn'a, 
on  the  coast  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula,  is  the  capital,  the  port  and  com- 
mercial town  of  the  island.  The  British  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  touches 
American  land  first  at  "Heart's  Content"  in  Trinity  Bay,  one  of  the  inlets 
which  divides  ofT  the  south-eastern  peninsula,  and  is  carried  across  the  south 
of  the  island  to  Placentia  Bay,  and  thence  across  the  Oulf  of  St  Lawrence  to 
the  mainland. 

80.  The  Labrador  coast  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  regions  of  the  woild, 
but  aifords  good  harbours,  so  that  the  valuable  seal,  whale,  and  salmon  and 
herring  fisheries  of  its  seas  can  be  busily  prosecuted  in  the  snmmer  mwwtl^iT, 
The  few  permanent  stations  on  its  rocky  coast  are  occupied  by  people  who, 
when  they  are  not  occupied  in  the  fishery,  employ  themselves  in  the  capture 
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of  ftir  animals  during  the  long  winter.  The  greater  part  of  the  permanent  in- 
habitants are  Eskimos,  among  whom  the  Moravians  keep  np  the  mission 
settlements  of  Hopedale,  Zoar,  Nain,  Olcak,  Hebron,  and  Runah. 

81.  The  island  of  Antieodi  has  no  inhabitants  save  the  keepers  of  its 
lighthonse^  for  its  2000  sqnare  miles  of  surfiace  present  only  rocky  hills  and 
swamps.  Off  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland  the  islets  of  St,  Pierre  and 
MiqueUm-Langlixde  belong  to  France,  and  are  well  peopled  by  fishers. 

32.  The  arctic  coasts  of  America,  and  the  archipelago  of  islands 
which  extends  beyond,  closely  packed  round  by  thick  ice-floes  that 
fill  the  straits  and  channels  between  them,  are  of  no  value  or  in- 
terest excepting  that  each  point  along  their  shores  has  been  the 
scene  of  the  hardiest  exploits  of  the  voyagers  who  discovered  them 
during  the  long-continued  attempts  to  find  a  navigable  north-west 
passage  to  the  Pacific.  The  sole  human  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
parts  of  this  dreary  region  are  a  few  wandering  families  of  Eskimo, 
who  live  in  huts  of  snow-blocks,  travel  about  in  sledges  drawn  by 
dogs,  live  on  the  flesh  of  the  seal,  and  clothe  themselves  with  its 
skin. 

ALASKA. 

1.  The  great  promontory  of  western  Arctic  America  nearest 
Asia,  marked  off  by  the  141st  meridian  of  west  longitude,  as  well 
as  a  part  of  the  coast-land  extending  southward  along  the  Pacific  to 
about  the  parallel  of  54°  N.,  with  its  dependent  islands,  was  for- 
merly the  hunting-ground  of  a  Russian  fur  company.  In  1867, 
however,  tlus  great  region,  which  extends  over  an  area  about  ten 
times  as  large  as  England,  was  sold  to  the  United  States,  and  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Alaska  Territory. 

2.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  forest  country,  excepting  along  the  bare 
frozen  lands  next  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  fkir  animals  and 
ibr  the  sea-otters  of  its  coasts.  The  great  river  Yukon,  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains of  tiiie  north  part  of  British  Columbia,  passes  through  the  midst  of  it. 

8.  Its  inhabitants  include  only  about  800  whites  (Americans  and  Bus- 
sians),  most  of  whom  live  in  the  settlement  of  Sitka  or  New  Archangel,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Baranov,  one  of  the  southern  coast  group. 
Inoit  or  Eskimo,  Aleutian  Islanders  and  American  Indians,  form  the  rest  of 
the  scanty  population. 

4.  The  long  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  extends  the  line  of  the  Alaska 
peninsula  round  the  south  of  Bering  Sea  towards  the  coast  of  Eamtchatka. 
These  islands  are  about  sixty  in  number,  and  are  idl  of  volcanic  formation, 
craggy  and  desolate,  their  rigorous  climate  forbidding  the  growth  of  any  larger 
vegetation  than  stunted  bushes,  grass,  and  lichens.  Reindeer  and  foxes  are 
plentiAil,  however,  and  the  seas  round  them  abound  in  seals,  sea-otters,  and 
fish.  Their  inhabitants,  who  are  very  few  in  numbers,  are  of  Eamtchatkian 
origin.  The  largest  isluids  are  Unalashka,  Unmak,  Atcha,  and  Atta,  the  last 
beiSag  nearest  to  Asia. 
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UNITED  STATE&^ 

1.  Sztent. — ^The  republic  of  the  United  States  is  by  far  the 
most  populona,  wealthy,  and  progreaaive  conntiy  of  all  the  New 
World.  It  oocupiea  the  moet  valnable  portion  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can oontinenty  the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of  the  temtoiy  of 
Alaska)  lying  within  the  temperate  zone,  between  Canada  on  the 
north  and  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  reaching  across  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  boimdaiy  towards  the  Canadian 
Dominion  passes  throngh  the  Haro  or  northern  channel  of  the  Strait 
of  San  Joan  de  Fnca,  south  of  Yanconyer  Island,  and  thence  along 
the  49th  parallel  of  latitade  to  Lake  Superior;  then  midway 
through  the  centre  of  the  great  lakes  to  the  St  Lawrence,  and  down 
that  river  to  the  45th  parallel,  and  an  irregular  boundary  which 
separates  New  Brunswick  from  the  States  of  New  York  and  Maine, 
terminating  at  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  In  the  south  the  Mexican 
frontier  rons  from  the  Pacific  coast,  northward  of  the  peninsula  of 
Califomis,  to  the  Rio  Qrand  del  Norte,  which  it  foUows  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexica  From  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  the  breadth  of  the  United 
States  is  not  less  than  2600  miles  ;  and  from  north  to  south  the 
country  extends  through  24  degrees  of  latitude,  or  nearly  1700 
miles.  Its  area  may  be  best  com]Mired  with  that  of  Europe  itself, 
or  to  fifty  times  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

2.  PhsTBioal  Featores. — The  sur£EM»  of  the  United  States 
naturally  divides  itself  into  four  great  regions — ^viz.  the  Atlantic 
highland  and  plain  in  the  east,  the  central  Mississippi  valley,  the 
western  highland,  and  the  Pacific  slope. 

8.  (1.)  The  Atlantic  section  indndee  the  during  ridges  of  the  AUeghany 
Mountaina,  which  extend  trom  the  St.  Lawrence  sonth-westward  towards  the 
Gnlf  of  Mexico.  Their  highest  point  is  in  the  seaward  ridge  called  the  Bine 
Mountains,  near  the  centre  of  the  length  of  the  chain.  Black  Dome  Moun- 
tain, the  summit,  is  6707  feet  high.  The  gradual  slope  from  the  Allei^ianies 
to  the  sea  is  named  the  Atlantic  plain ;  it  varies  in  width  from  being  a  mere 
strip  of  coast  in  the  north  to  a  breadth  of  800  miles  in  the  south.  The  drain- 
age of  this  division  is  mainly  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  its  most  important 
rivers  being  the  ffudton,  which  reaches  the  sea  at  New  York  ;  the  Ddaiotane^ 
flowing  into  the  bay  of  its  name  past  Philadelphia ;  the  Susqttehanna  and 
Potomac,  entering  the  spacious  inlet  of  Chesapedce  Bay ;  the  Roanoke,  Cap€ 
Fear  Miver,  Santee,  Savannah,  and  AUamaha. 

Though  wholly  in  the  temperate  zone,  this  section  has  a  variety  of  cUmate, 
colder  on  the  north  and  warmer  towards  the  south ;  its  winters  colder  than 
those  of  the  Pacific  slopes  of  the  continent  in  the  same  latitudes.    Its  natural 

Area  in  sq.  miles.     Populatioii. 
1  United  States,  main  division    ....       8,060,4M  60,000,000 

Alaska  tenitoiy 677,890  S7,600 

8,608,884  60,027,600 
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TMOvroeg  md  wealth  lie  mainly  in  its  mines  of  irov  and  coal,  in  its  timber- 
yielding  woods,  its  fertile  soil,  its  navigable  rivers,  water  power,  and  generally 
advantageous  situation  for  commerce.  It  has  tiins  become  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  mannfactnring  industry  of  the  States,  and  is  likewise  busy  in  agricul- 
ture and  commerce. 

4.  (2.)  The  central  region  is  an  immense  valley  or  basin,  reaching  fh>m 
the  long  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies  across  to  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  and  occupying  lUly  half  the  area  of  the  United  States.  In 
general  it  has  a  gradual  slope  from  the  "  Height  of  land,**  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  States  next  the  British  Possessions,  to  where  it  merges  in  the 
low  shores  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  in  the  south.  Much  of  it  is  undulating  and 
some  parts  are  hiUy,  especially  where  the  Washita  and  Ozark  hiUs  run  out 
eastward  from  the  western  highland  towards  the  Mississippi. 

The  Muai89ippi'Miammf%  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world,  drains 
this  broad  central  basin  southward  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The  main  tribu- 
tary, the  Missouri,  rises  in,  and  receives  its  tributaries  from,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  has  a  course  of  nearly  8000  miles  before  it  joins  the  Mississippi. 
The  latter  more  voluminous  river  has  a  shorter  course  iirom  a  cluster  of  small 
lakes  not  fkr  west  of  Lake  Superior.  The  great  affluent  of  the  united  river 
from  the  east  is  the  Ohio;  and  from  the  west  the  Arkansas  and  Bed  River 
are  the  largest  of  those  which  flow  to  it  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  slope.  The 
Mississippi  itself  is  navigable  for  1200  miles  upward  from  the  sea  to  the  Oulf 
of  St.  ijithony  in  46""  N.,  but  each  of  its  main  tributaries  also  aifords  a  water- 
way for  commerce.  Several  laige  rivers  also  find  their  way  south  independ- 
entiy  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  ^e  most  important  of  these  are  the  Appala- 
ehicola  and  Mobile,  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  Brazos  and  Colorado, 
with  the  boundary  river,  the  Bio  Orande  del  Norte,  westward  of  it.  The 
climate  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  Mississippi  basin  is  excessive — ^the 
summers  being  hot  and  sultry,  the  winters  cold  with  heavy  snows;  but 
towards  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  the  climate  becomes  semi-tropical,  and  the  winters 
mild  and  pleasant. 

Rich  natural  pnirie  land  is  characteristic  of  all  the  central  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  so  thiat  its  great  industry,  now  that  it  has  been  occupied  by 
civilised  men,  is  that  of  agriculture.  In  the  north  wheat  and  maize  are  the 
chief  crops ;  in  the  southern  region,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  are  the  charac- 
teristic products  of  the  lowlands,  indeed  this  is  the  greatest  cotton -growing 
region  in  the  world.  The  northern  region  is  also  to  some  extent  forest-covered, 
and  it  i^  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  so  that  here,  as  in  the  Atlantic  slope, 
manufafftures  are  rapidly  extending. 

Towards  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  west,  a  belt  of  dry 
country,  deficient  in  ninfidl,  is  reached.  Much  of  it  in  the  spaces  between 
the  riven  is  sterile,  and  the  southern  portion  of  it  has  been  named  the 
"  American  Desert" 

5.  (8.)  The  western  highland  includes  the  grand  range  of  the  Boeky 
MowUains  and  the  Sierra  Nwada  and  Casoade  chain,  with  the  broad  plateau 
region  which  extends  between  them. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  form  the  great  water-parting  of  the  United  States. 
Towards  the  east,  as  we  have  seen,  they  send  oiT  great  tributaries  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Towards  the  west  the  two  great  rivers  which  descend  to  the  Pacific 
from  these  heights  are  the  Oregon  or  Ciolwmbiai,  on  the  north,  flowing  across 
the  plateau  and  down  through  ttie  Cascade  range  with  rapid  current ;  and  the 
Colorado,  which  has  cut  for  itself  a  most  remarkable  "  cafton,"  or  narrow 
gorge  in  the  plateau,  through  which  it  rushes,  several  thousand  feet  beneath 
tiie  general  level  of  the  country,  to  the  head  of  the  Oulf  of  California. 

These  two  rivers  thus  mark  out  a  northern  and  a  southern  basin  in  the 
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plateau  region  of  the  weetfrn  highland :  a  third  divlsioa  betiroea  these  two  is 
known  as  the  **Oreat£atin  of  Utah,"  and  has  the  Graat  Salt  Lake  for  its 
oentnl  point.  All  this  TiigM*.«iH  region  within  the  enclosing  mountains  is 
characterised  by  dron^t  and  sterility,  so  that  the  moet  of  it  is  Yslneleas  fbr 
agricnltnre ;  but,  as  if  in  compensation  for  this,  it  is  exceedingly  rich  in  mines 
ii  silver  and  gold,  so  that  mining  is  the  great  occupation  of  its  inhabitants. 

6.  (4.)  The  Pacific  slope  descends  to  the  ocean  from  the  crests  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Csscade  ranges  over  the  lower  elevaUons  and  coast  hills, 
which  endoee  between  them  the  great  valley  of  Oalifoniia,  with  its  port  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  valleys  of  Oregon.  The  slope  avenges  160  miles  in  width. 
Vast  forests  cover  the  outer  slopes  of  the  mountains ;  the  great  Wellingtonia 
pines  of  the  Siena  Nevada  are  the  hugest  trees  in  the  world.  Gold,  silver,  and 
quicksilver  are  abundant  in  California,  and  the  rich  soil  of  the  coast  valley 
yields  heavy  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables.  There  mining,  agriculture,  and 
forestiy  are  the  leading  industries  of  this  division,  with  the  outward  oommeroe 
that  rises  from  these,  and  which  is  facilitated  by  tiie  neighbourhood  of  the  eea. 

The  climate  here  differs  from  that  of  the  corresponding  Atlantic  slope  in 
being  generally  milder  and  in  being  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  rainy  winter 
and  the  dry  summer. 

7.  People. — ^We  have  sketched  the  early  history  of  the  United  States  in 
a  former  chapter,  and  have  shown  how  its  Atlantic  borders  were -peopled  by 
settlers  from  almost  every  country  of  Western  Europe.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  after  peace  had  been  established  between  England  and  the  independent 
Estates  in  1815  that  immigration  to  this  part  of  America  began  to  flow  oo  a 
great  scale.  The  famines  of  the  following  years  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
immigration  from  (Germany,  and  from  that  time  onward  an  uninterrupted 
stream  of  population  has  kept  on  flowing  into  the  United  States.  The  numbers 
of  emigrants  from  aU  parts  of  Europe  in  the  ten  years  previous  to  1830  was 
150,000 :  in  the  ten  years  between  1860  and  1870  the  numbers  had  risen  to 
nearly  H  millions.  Though  the  population  thus  increased  mainly  by  addi- 
tions from  many  nations,  the  greater  number  of  the  earlier  colonists  and  a 
great  part  of  those  who  arrived  later  were  BritLsh,  so  that  the  BSoglish  language 
and  English  customs  became  those  of  the  new  country.  Perhaps  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  dimate,  however,  an  American  type  of  men  has  been 
developed  in  the  United  States  from  the  European  stock,  possessing  character- 
istics of  feature  and  mode  of  thought  which  enable  it  to  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  British.  We  have  also  already  touched  upon  the  history  of 
African  slavery  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  those  events  which  led  to  its 
abolition  throughout  the  country,  and  to  the  amendment  of  the  original  con- 
stitution, by  which  all  former  slaves  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. Out  of  the  whole  population  in  1870,  38}  millions  were  white  men  and 
nearly  5  millions  "  men  of  colour,"  or  people  of  African  origin.  The  Indian 
aborigines  within  the  limits  of  the  States  had  at  that  date  been  reduced  to 
884,000,  and  all  the  remnants  of  their  tribes  are  now  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Though  the  numbers  of  these 
Indian  aborigines  have  been  very  greatly  diminished  by  the  long-continued  con- 
flicts with  the  ever-advancing  tide  of  white  men,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
even  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent  they 
were  by  no  means  a  numerous  race.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  immigration  of  Chinese  to  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States. 
In  1875  their  numbers  had  reached  148,000. 

3.  Religion  and  EdncaUon. — ^As  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
grants  perfect  equality  to  all  creeds  and  religions,  nearly  all  the  sects  and 
denominations  e^dsting  in  Europe  are  represented ;  the  most  numerous  bodies^ 
however,  are  those  of  the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  the.  Method- 
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ista,  Baptists,  and  Congr^gationalists.  Education  is  general,  and  every  effort 
is  inade  by  Government  to  promote  it ;  yet,  owing  to  the  recent  existence  of 
slavery,  and  the  constant  influx  of  numbers  of  uneducated  emigrants,  a  large 
proportion  of  people  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge  still  exists. 
There  are  180  coUegee  for  training  in  general  knowledge  or  particular  pro- 
fessions,  the  oldest  of  all  being  the  Harvard  University  of  Cambridge  in 
Massachusetts,  which  dates  from  the  year  1636. 

9.  Gk>yeiik]nent. — By  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  the  government  of  the  nation  is  entrusted  to  three  ssparate  authorities ; 
the  executive  power,  vested  in  a  President  elected  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
aided  in  his  administration  by  a  Cabinet  of  ministers ;  the  legislative,  resting 
in  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives ;  and  the 
judida],  the  supreme  court,  for  the  administration  of  dvil  and  criminal  law, 
holding  annual  session  at  Washington. 

In  1878  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  divided  for  military  pur- 
poses  into  eleven  departments,  but  the  standing  army  is  limited  to  25,000, 
and  is  scattered  in  small  detachments  over  the  country,  but  chiefly  round  the 
districts  inhabited  by  the  aboriginal  Indians.  The  naval  force  includes  24 
irondads,  and  the  navy  yards  lie  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

10.  DiyittoiL— The  political  division  of  the  country  is  into  88  States,  8 
organised  TerrUorUs,  and  an  Indian  Territory ;  the  Didriot  fif  Oolwntia^ 
wMch  surrounds  the  capital  city  of  Wcuhington,  and  the  separate  Territory 
of  A  lasha.  Each  of  the  States  has  a  separate  constitution,  whidi  im  of  the  same 
form  in  aU  of  them,  a  governor  and  senate  administering  their  internal  afEurs. 
Each  returns  two  senators  and  a  number  of  representatives  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Union  proportioned  to  the  population  at  the  latest  census.  The  organised 
Territories  are  those  jMrtions  of  tiie  fiar  western  region  which  have  not  yet 
advanced  to  tiie  grade  of  States ;  they  are  represented  in  Congress,  however, 
by  one  delegate  from  each.  The  immense  extent  of  land  within  the  boundary 
of  the  United  States  which  is  not  yet  inhabited  or  cultivated  is  held  to  be 
national  property,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Congress ;  this  public  domain  is  sur- 
veyed and  divided  for  the  purposes  of  sale  into  *'  townships "  of  six  miles 
square^  which  are  again  subdivided  into  "  sections." 

These  States  and  Territories  may  be  more  conveniently  classified  according 
to  their  geographical  position  into  four  groups,  corresponding  to  the  four 
natural  divisions  of  the  country  previously  described — viz.  the  Atlantic  States, 
the  Central  States,  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  western  highland,  and  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

11.  (1.)  The  Atlantic  States. — This  gioup  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  three  sections,  as  follows : — 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massacbasetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut. 

New  York. 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania. 

Maryland. 

Delaware. 

(District  of  Colombia.) 
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C.  The  South  Atlantio  States 


'  Yiiginia. 
West  Virginm. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia. 
Florida. 


12.  Some  physical  fintoreB  are  common  to  the  whole  group  of  the  Atlantie 
States.  Nearly  throughout  its  extent  we  find  first  a  level  sandy  plain,  extend- 
ing fit>m  the  seaboard  into  the  interior ;  then  fiuiher  inland  a  rolling  hilly 
belt  called  the  middle  region,  which  in  torn  rises  into  the  long  ridges  of  the 
Alleghany  system  of  mountains.  There  are,  however,  marked  dilTerences 
between  the  divisions  of  the  group.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  difference  of 
latitude  between  the  extremities  of  the  group  north  and  south  introduces  a 
wide  variation  of  climate.  The  northern  division,  or  that  of  the  New  Eng^d 
States,  belongs  to  the  colder  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  the  southern  to  its 
warmer  belt.  The  ice  formed  during  the  hard  winter  in  Maine  and  its  sur- 
ronndlng  States  is  very  acceptable  in  the  warm  winterless  southern  States  of 
Carolina  and  Florida ;  cotton,  rice^  and  oranges,  which  will  not  grow  in  the 
New  England  States,  flourish  in  the  southern  division.  In  the  New  England 
division  the  forests  and  the  rapid  streams,  giving  abundant  water-power,  have 
made  "lumbering"  and  shipbuilding  the  duuracteristic  industries  of  that 
section ;  the  coal  and  iron  of  the  liiddle  States  again,  and  their  easy  com- 
munication through  fine  harbours  on  the  Atlantic,  and  by  river  and  canal  and 
railway  with  the  western  interior,  have  rendered  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
commerce  the  great  occupation  of  that  division  ;  while  the  warm  dimato  and 
wide  coast  plahis  of  the  southern  division  give  it  pre-eminent  advantages  for 
agriculture,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  has  become  ita 
distinctive  industry. 

13.  The  Atlantic  States,  being  the  oldest  settled  and  most  densely  peopled 
region  of  the  country,  include  the  greater  number  of  thelaige  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Boston,  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  named  in  honour  of  some  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  came  from  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  is  the  great 
city  of  the  New  England  division.  It  ranks  second  in  foreign  commeroe. 
and  is  specially  distinguished  as  the  literary  metropoUs,  and  for  its  great 
public  libraries  and  schools.  The  manufiicturing  town  of  Providence,  in  the 
State  of  Khode  Island,  is  the  second  place  in  importance  in  the  New  England 
division. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  States,  however,  are  those  in  which  commerce  and 
manuiiftctures  have  raised  the  greatest  centres  pt  population.  Foremost  of 
these  is  New  York,  the  great  business  emporium  of  the  New  World,  second 
only  in  commercial  importance  to  London.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson,  on  the  narrow  island  of  Manhattan.  Round  its  magnificent  haiboor 
of  New  York  Bay,  enclosed  between  Long  and  Staten  Islands,  the  suburbs  of 
JBrooklyn,  Jersey  OUy,  and  Hchoken  have  risen  into  great  cities.  Two-thirds 
of  the  imports  brought  into  the  United  States  enter  here.  Broadway,  in 
New  York,  is  a  grand  street  of  miles  in  length,  lined  with  great  hotels  and 
splendid  buildings  of  marble  and  iron ;  and  the  Central  Park  is  one  of  the  flneot 
of  pleasure-gardens.  Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware  River  in  Pennsylvania, 
comes  next  to  New  York  in  population,  and  its  manufactures  exceed  those  of 
any  other  town  of  the  United  States  in  value*  BalUnwre,  in  Maryland,  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  is  a  great  commercial  city  and  seaport.  The  small  district 
of  Columbia,  on  the  Potomac  River,  enclosed  within  the  State  of  Maryland,  is 
a  political  territory  surrounding  the  city  of  Wathingtonf  the  capital  of  the 
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Uaited  States,  where  the  public  bofldings  are  ntnated  in  which  all  the  public 
biuiiiees  of  the  goTenunent — ^legislatiye,  ezecntlTe,  and  judicial — ^is  conducted. 
Besides  these  four  great  centres  of  population  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
we  may  note  the  manufacturing  town  of  Newark^  in  New  Jersey ;  PitUbwrgh 
and  Alleghany,  the  centres  of  the  coal-mining  region  of  Pennsylyania,  with 
the  most  extensive  ironworks,  foundries,  and  glassworks  in  the  United  States ; 
Buffalo^  on  Lake  Erie,  in  New  York  State^  where  the  great  canal  from  the 
lake  to  the  Hudson  River  begins ;  Albany,  also  in  the  State  of  New.  York,  at 
the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  River,  where  the  canal  to  Lake  Erie 
terminates ;  and  SoehesUr,  in  the  same  state,  possessing  the  most  extensive 
fruit  and  ornamental  tree  nurseries  in  the  world. 

The  Southern  Atlantic  States,  being  more  purely  agricultural,  have  few 
very  Isige  towns.  Of  these  Richmond,  in  Yiiginia,  at  the  head  of  the  tide- 
water of  the  James  River,  is  the  most  important,  containing  extensive  tobacco 
factories  and  warehouses.  CharUston,  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  is  the 
chief  port  of  this  division. 

14.  (2.)  The  CerUral  Qrowp  of  States  natoially  falls  into  two 
divisions ;  that  of  the  North  Central  States,  and  that  of  the  South 
Central  or  Golf  States,  as  follows : — 

f  Kentucky. 

Ohia 

Indiana. 

Michigan. 

Illinois. 

Wisconsin. 

Missouri 

Iowa. 

Minnesota. 

(Alabama. 
Mississippi 
Louisiana. 
Arkansas. 
Tennessee, 

15.  The  whole  region  embraced  by  this  group  of  States  has  the  general 
character  of  level  or  undulating  land,  at  no  very  considerable  elevation  above 
the  sea,  except  where  it  approaches  the  Alleghany  mountain  system,  and  forms 
a  wide  plateau  of  moderate  elevation.  The  northern  division  is  rich  in  natural 
advantages  of  fertile  soil,  great  deposits  of  valaable  minerals,  extensive  forests, 
and  ready  means  of  communication,  either  by  the  great  lakes  which  form  their 
boundary  on  the  north,  or  by  the  vast  rivers  Mississippi  and  Ohio  and  their 
great  affluents.  Agriculture  and  grazing,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  lumber- 
ing are  thus  widely-spread  industries  of  the  North  Central  States,  and  they 
export  enormous  quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  pork,  and  bacon,  beef^  cheese,  salt, 
wool,  copper,  and  timber.  In  the  southern  division  the  warmer  and  moister 
climate  and  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  render  it  admirably  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar-cane,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  these 
staples  has  become  characteristic  of  the  Gulf  States.  Mining  and  manufactur- 
ing, though  of  secondary  importance,  are  also  being  developed. 

16.  The  three  great  towns  of  the  North  Central  States  are  those  of  St,  Louis 
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on  the  Mississippi,  ft  little  south  of  the  oonlhieiiee  of  the  lUssoiiri ;  Chicago 
in  Illinois,  on  tiie  shore  of  Lake  MichigftR,  a  city  whose  rapid  growth  in  popnt- 
lation  and  commercial  importance  is  unparalleled ;  and  Cmci/nmaHt  a  great 
and  prosperous  commercial  city  on  the  Ohio. 

Lduimrille  in  Kentucky,  CUveland  on  Lake  Erie  in  the  State  of  Ohio^ 
Milwaukee  a  great  wheat  market  in  Wisconsin,  and  Detroit  in  Michigan,  with 
the  best  harbour  of  any  on  the  great  lakes,  are  other  places  of  importanoe  in 
this  division. 

The  metropolis  of  the  Gulf  States  is  New  OrleanB  in  Louisiana,  on  tlie 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  the  greatest  cotton  martcet 
in  aU  the  world. 

17.  (3.)  The  third  group  embraces  the  States  and  Territories 
which  extend  from  the  plahis  west  of  the  Mississippi  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  plateau  lands  beyond.  They  may  be 
divided,  according  to  natural  features,  as  follows  : — 


Thx  States  and  TsBBnoBixs  of  thb 

ft 

Plains. 


The  States  and  Tebbitories  of  the 
BocKY  Mountain  RsaioN. 


Texas. 

Indian  Territory. 

Kansas. 

Nebraska. 
,  Dakota  Territory. 

Colorado. 

New  Mexico  Territory. 

Wyoming  „ 

^  Montana  „ 


18.  The  region  embraced  by  the  States  lying  along  the  plains  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may  be  described  generally  as  undulat- 
ing, treeless,  and  grass-oovered,  sloping  very  graduidly  iVom  the  mountains 
towards  the  basin  of  the  liississippL  ^ese  enonnous  grass  plains  afford  rich 
pasturage,  so  that  cattle-grazing  is  the  leading  industry.  Texas  especially 
possesses  immense  wealth  of  catUe  and  hones.  The  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
rising  high  above  sea-level,  has  a  cool  and  remarkably  dry  climate ;  its  valleya 
also  alfoid  fine  pastures ;  but  the  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
coal  in  the  mountains  themselves  make  mining  the  great  occupation  of  this 
division.  The  scenery  of  this  mountain  region,  its  giant  peaks  and  deep 
goiges,  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  the  basin  of  the  Yellowstone, 
an  upper  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  so  many  natural  wonders  are  presented, 
that  a  section  of  the  mountain  region  has  been  set  apart  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  perpetuity  as  a  *'  national  park.'*  Within  its  indosure 
are  innumerable  boiling  springs  and  geysers,  many  grand  waterftdls^  deep 
caftons  or  goiges,  beautihd  lakes,  and  high  mountain  peaks. 

19.  (4.)  The  fonrth  group  of  States  and  Territories  embraces  the 
region  which  extends  from  the  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific 
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'  California. 
Nevada. 
Oregon. 

Washington  Territory. 
Idaho  \ 

Utah  „ 

Arizona 


ff 


20.  The  greater  part  of  thia  group  occnpies  the  broad  high  plateau  at  an 
elevation  of  from  4000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  ia  supported  between 
the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Caac^e  Mountains 
along  the  Pacific  side.  It  has  two  stiongly-oontrasted  natural  divisions :  that 
of  the  dry,  almost  rainless,  plateau  lands,  most  of  which  present  an  aspect  of 
complete  barrenness  or  desert  covered  with  sage-brush ;  and  of  the  well-watered 
Pacific  slope  with  its  forest-covered  hills,  l^e  region  is,  perhaps,  the  richest 
in  metals  of  any  in  the  globe,  abounding  in  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  coal,  and 
many  other  valuable  minerals.  The  forests  of  the  outer  mountain  slopes  afford 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber.  The  most  wealthy  and  populous  of  the 
States  of  this  region  is  that  of  California,  for  it  has  not  only  immense  mineral 
wealth,  but  the  fertile  soil  of  its  valleys  is  most  favourable  to  agriculture,  and 
to  the  production  of  grains  and  fruits  both  of  the  temperate  and  semi-tropical 
zones,  while  its  sea  front  and  fine  harbours  give  easy  outlet  for  its  products 
and  command  of  the  traffic  across  the  Padtfc.  Its  chief  city  and  seaport  of 
San  Frwndaeo  \b  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  whole  western  coast  of 
North  America^  as  well  as  the  chief  manufacturing  city  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  carries  on  a  very  large  trade  with  China  and  Japan,  India,  Australia,  the 
Sandwich  Isles,  and  other  parta  of  the  Pacific 
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1.  Mexico  indudes  the  south-weatem  portion  of  North  America, 
where  the  continent  la  narrowed  between  the  golf  that  reaches  in 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Pacific.  On  the 
north  its  frontier  along  the  Rio  Qrande  and  across  to  the  head  of 
the  peninsula  of  California  is  conterminous  with  that  of  the  United 
States ;  in  the  south  its  boundary  touches  the  State  of  Guatemala 
in  the  Central  American  isthmus.  Mexico  possesses  an  extent  of 
territory  which  is  more  than  eight  times  larger  than  Great  Britain. 

2.  Reliefl — ^The  fbrm  of  the  country  is  given  by  the  great  mountain 
ranges  of  the  western  side  of  North  America^  the  prolongations  southward  of 
the  chains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  Mountains.  These  ranges  ap- 
proach one  another  in  Mexico,  supporting  between  them  a  huge  wedge-shaped 
mass  of  heights  and  plateaus,  which  may  well  be  compared  with  the  highland 
of  Abyssioia  in  Africa.  Mezioo  has  thus  a  rapid  slope  both  to  the  Pacific  and 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  interior  of  the  country  lies  at  elevations  of  from  4000 
to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Towards  the  south  a  band  of  colossal 
volcanic  peaks  extends  diagonally  across  it.    The  mountains  named  Orizaba, 
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Citlaltepetl,  Iztaodhnatl,  and  Popocatepetl,  with  the  remarkable  dome  of 
Jomllo,  formed  by  an  eruption  in  1759,  and  the  cones  of  Colima  and  Cebomeo, 
being  the  chief  summits. 

8.  Sivers. — From  their  rapid  fall  the  rivers  of  such  a  mountainous 
region  could  never  be  of  value  for  transport  or  communication.  The  Rio 
Ghrande,  the  boundary  river,  is  only  navigable  for  60  miles  up  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  largest  interior  river — ^the  SarUiagOf  flowing  west  to  the 
Pacific — is  barred  across  by  many  waterfalls,  though  its  upper  course  ezpandB 
to  form  Lake  Chapala,  the  largest  sheet  of  water  in  Mexico,  fully  50  miles 
in  length. 

4.  Climate  and  Landscape. — ^The  Tropic  of  Cancer  passes  centrally 
through  Mexico,  so  that  it  lies  just  on  the  border  of  the  torrid  zone.  The 
climate,  however,  is  governed  to  a  far  greater  extent  by  elevation  than  by 
position  in  latitude,  and  distinct  climates  are  recognised  at  different  stagee^ 
just  as  in  the  plateau  of  Abyssinia.  The  low  coast-land  and  the  maritime 
region  below  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  called  the  Tierra  CaUeaUf  presents 
all  the  characteristics  of  tropical  lands,  and  there  the  indigo,  cotton,  sugar* 
cane,  bananas,  and  other  fruits  of  the  equatorial  zone  are  found.  The  decay 
of  the  rank  vegetation  along  the  low  coasts  here  produces  the  malaria  that 
gives  rise  to  the  dangerous  yellow  fever,  which  is  the  scoui^  of  these  shores 
hi  summer.  Above  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  and  up  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains to  a  height  of  about  5000  feet,  a  climate  is  found  in  which  the  landscape 
takes  the  aspect  of  that  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  oaks  and  cypresses  become 
the  characteristic  trees,  and  maize  and  the  cereals  known  in  Europe  are  culti- 
vated. This  stage  is  known  as  the  Tierra  Templada,  Here  the  deadly 
fevers  of  the  coast  belt  are  unknown.  Still  higher,  above  5000  feet,  a  cool 
region  is  reached,  which  is  known  as  the  Tierra  Fria.  This  includes  the 
summit  of  the  table-land  and  the  pine-covered  slopes  of  the  mountains  up  to 
the  height  at  which  some  of  the  peaks  are  capped  with  perennial  snows.  Much 
of  this  high  table-land  is  valuable  only  for  pasture ;  towards  the  north  and 
north-east,  where  the  plateau  is  wider,  the  landscape  becomes  bare  and  dry, 
and  salt  lakes  like  those  of  the  plateau  region  of  the  western  United  States 
appear.  Deeply-cut  "  ca&ons  "  or  "  barrancas,"  goiges  with  steep  walls  fiir- 
rowed  out  by  the  mountain  torrents,  are  characteristic  of  the  plateau. 

5.  Mexico  is  very  rich  in  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  other  metals,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  so  that  mining  and  agriculture  are  the  leading 
occupations ;  but  from  the  frequently  disturbed  political  condition  of  the 
country,  and  its  debased  social  condition,  every  sort  of  industry  has  fallen  to 
the  lowest  stage,  and  artificial  communications  in  roads  and  railways  are  very 
deficient.  MetaJs,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  cochineal,  and 
jalap,  are  the  most  important  articles  of  export. 

6.  Inhabitants  and  Religion. — The  population  of  Mexico  consists 
mainly  of  the  indigenous  Indian  race,  and  of  the  dominant  Spaniards  or  their 
descendants.  Spaniards  bom  in  Europe  are  now  very  few  in  number,  bnt 
the  government  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  "  Creoles,"  or  people 
of  Spanish  descent  bom  in  Mexico.  They  number  about  half  a  million.  Of 
the  remaining  mass  of  the  population  about  half  is  of  mixed  race,  half  of 
pure  Indian  blood  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  country,  but 
with  the  masses  of  the  people  this  is  a  mere  name,  and  education  is  at  the 
lowest  ebb. 

7.  By  the  present  constitution  Mexico  is  a  federative  republic  of  twenty- 
seven  States  and  two  Territories,  bound  together  under  a  supreme  government, 
but  each  permitted  to  manage  its  own  local  affairs.  A  Congress,  consisting  of 
a  House  of  Representatives  from  the  States  and  a  Senate,  holds  the  legis- 
lative power,  and  the  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a  President  elected  by 
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the  Congress  for  a  term  of  four  years.     The  laws,  however,  are  not  well 
enforced. 

8.  The  capital  city  of  Mexico  is  very  picturesquely  situated  in  a  high 
open  valley  near  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  near  the  border  of  a  large  lake.  The  majestic  peak  of 
Popocatepetl  rises  at  the  southern  side  of  the  plain.  The  city  has  splendid 
buildings,  including  a  great  cathedral  and  eighty  churches.  Some  of  its 
streets  and  squares  are  wide  and  spacious,  but  other  quarters  have  narrow  and 
filthy  lanes,  Uie  city  itself  representing  the  wealth  and  decay  of  the  State. 
FuebUif  east  of  the  capital,  among  the  mountains,  is  the  second  town  and  the 
most  industrious  place  in  Mexico.  OuadcUajara,  north-west,  is  also  a  city 
of  magnificent  palaces  and  churches.  Vera  Oruz,  founded  by  Cortes,  is  the 
only  port  of  the  country  on  the  Oulf  side  and  the  great  outlet  of  Mejdco  to 
the  Atlantic  It  has  a  dangerous,  unhealthy,  and  exposed  roadstead,  but  most 
of  the  external  traffic  of  Mexico  passes  through  it  AeaptUeOf  the  chief  port 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  a  fine  harbour.  Maxatlan 
is  also  an  important  outlet  of  the  country  on  the  Pacific  side. 
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1.  The  portion  of  the  narrower  belt  of  land  joining  North  and 
South  America  that  is  occupied  by  the  Central  American  States 
reaches  from  the  southern  borders  of  Mexico,  south  of  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  forms 
part  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  The  width  of  this  section 
of  the  continent  varies  from  70  to  about  300  miles,  and  its  extent  is 
somewhat  greater  than  twice  that  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  Reliel — Its  cosst-lines  differ  remarkably  in  configuration.  That 
towards  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  east  is  deeply  invaded  by  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and  reaches  out  seaward  in  submarine  banks  fh>m  its  low  shores  ; 
that  towitfds  the  Pacific,  on  the  other  hand,  is  comparatively  straight,  and 
falb  steeply  to  the  deep  ocean.  Instead  of  a  continuous  mountain  range  we 
have  here  a  series  of  table-lands  attaining  their  greatest  width  in  the  northern 
State  of  Guatemala,  and  interrupted  by  deep  intervening  valleys,  and  flanked 
by  rows  of  commanding  volcanoes,  such  as  those  of  Agua  (18,300  feet)  and 
Fuego,  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  excepting  the  East  Indies  are  volcanoes 
more  numerous  and  violent  in  their  eruptions. 

3.  Rivers  and  Lakes. — ^These  States  have  the  advantage  of  excellent 
harbours  on  both  seas,  and  a  few  of  their  rivers,  such  as  IhUce  and  Motcigua 
flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  the  San  Juan  falling  into  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  are  to  some  extent  navigable.     The  last  is  the  overflow  of  the  large 


1  Bepublic  of  Guatemala  . 
„          Honduras   . 
„          San  Salvador 
„          Nicaragua  . 
„         Costa  Rica . 
Colony  of  British  Honduras . 

» 

Area. 

40,800 
47,000 

7,800 
&8,200 
23,400 

7,600 

Population. 

1,200,000 
850,000 
486,000 
800,000 
185,000 
26,000 

• 

Central  American  1 

3Utea 

.      184,800 

2,406,000 

2 
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Lake  of  Nioaragua,  which  has  an  extent  of  more  than  6000  iqiiare  miles,  and 
which  is  deep  enoagh  to  be  navigable  by  large  veesela. 

4.  Climate  and  Landscape. — ^The  whole  country  is  within  the  torrid 
zone,  but  the  elevations  of  its  plateau  give  it  a  temperate  climate  in  many 
portions.  As  it  lies  across  the  path  of  the  prevailing  easteriy  trade  winds 
which  sweep  from  the  Atlantic  over  the  Caribbean  Sea,  bringing  an  abundant 
supply  of  moisture,  Central  America  is  copiously  watered,  especially  on  that 
side  of  it  which  faces  the  direction  of  these  winds.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
all  the  eastern  slope  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  densely  forest-covered ;  so 
densely  that  many  parts  of  it  have  remained  to  the  present  day  closed  to 
oivilisatton,  and  are  inhabited  only  by  wandering  Indian  tribes,  while  the 
more  open  and  cultivable  lands  on  the  Pacific  side  have  been  settled  by 
Europeans  or  their  descendants. 

5.  Prodacte,  —  The  Central  American  States  derive  importance  flnt 
fix>m  their  geographical  poeition  on  the  isthmus  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  next  from  the  abundance  of  their  natural  products,  their 
wealth  of  fine  timbers,  such  as  mahogany,  cedar,  and  dyewoods,  the  valuable 
balsams,  sarsaparilla,  and  indiarubber  obtained  in  their  forests,  and  the  culti- 
vated coffee,  cacao,  indigo,  and  cochineaL 

6.  People. — Almost  everywhere  in  Central  America  the  aborigines,  the 
so-called  Indians,  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  element  of  population  ;  though 
divided  into  various  tribes,  they  have  the  common  features  of  a  copper- 
brown  colour,  robust  and  muscular  figure,  straight  black  hair,  and  high  dieek- 
bones.  The  Whites  or  Creoles,  descendants  chiefly  of  the  Spanish  invaders, 
constitute  only  a  small  though  dominant  section  of  the  inhabitants  ;  besides 
these  the  Mestizos  or  half-castes  form  a  considerable  element.  Negroes, 
descendants  of  those  introduced,  are  in  very  limited  numbers. 

7.  The  history  of  the  five  Central  American  Republics  has  already  been 
sketched.^  (1.)  OueUemcUa,  the  most  northerly,  may  be  compared  in  extent 
to  Ireland.  Its  capital,  situated  on  a  green  plain  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
40  miles  inland  fW>m  the  Pacific  coast,  takes  the  name  Nueva  Ouatemala 
since  the  former  capital  westward  of  it  was  destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  1778. 
IxabaZ,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  San  Jos6,  on  the  Pacific,  are  the  two  outlet  ports 
of  the  country. 

(2.)  EondurOB  reaches  across  the  isthmus  from  its  bay  on  the  Okribbean 
Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  is  for  the  most  part  forest- 
covered.  Its  small  capital  of  Comayagtia  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  State. 
Omoa  and  Tn^'illo  are  its  chief  ports  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

(8.)  San  Salvador,  the  smallest  of  the  republics,  extends  along  the  Pacific 
side  south-west  of  Honduras,  and  may  be  compared  to  Wales  in  area.  Its 
capital  of  Nueoa  Salvador,  so  named  because  the  older  city  near  it  has  been 
repeatedly  destroyed  by  earthquake,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  is 
joined  by  a  good  road  to  the  port  of  Libertad, 

(4.)  Nicaragua  is  also  still  in  great  part  a  wild  forest  country.  Its 
most  valuable  belt  is  that  which  extends  along  the  valley  of  the  San  Jnan 
river,  and  round  the  shores  of  lakes  Nicaragua  and  Managua.  The  seat  of 
government  is  now  at  Managua^  a  small  town  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
lake  of  its  name,  and  on  the  slope  of  an  active  volcano.  ChreyUnon  or  San 
Juan  del  Norte,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan,  was  formerly  a  magni- 
ficent port,  and  is  still  the  chief  outlet  of  Nicaragua  to  the  Atlantic 

(5.)  Coda  Rica  (rich  coast)  is  the  most  flourishing  and  cultivated  of  the 
Central  American  States.  Its  capital,  San  JoU,  on  the  central  heights  of 
the  isthmus,  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  is  united  by  road  to  Fwnia  Arenat,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  on  the  Pacific,  and  by  railway  to  the  port  of  Idnum,  on 
the  Caribbean  Sea. 

1  See  p.  96. 
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8.  British  BoTiduras  or  Belize,  a  territory  extending  between  Onatemala 
and  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  is  volnable  mainly  from  the  mahogany 
and  logwood  of  its  forests,  which  are  floated  down  by  the  rivers  to  the  sea, 
and  shipped  in  larg^  quantities. 

9.  Among  the  many  schemes  planned  for  connecting  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific  by  a  ship  canal  across  the  Central  American  isthmus,  there  is 
one  which  would  take  advantage  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  and  its  outflowing 
river,  San  Juan.  The  lake  itself  stands  at  an  elevation  of  only  128  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  lowest  pass  between  it  and  the  Pacific  coast  is  not  more  than 
26  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake  waters.  The  San  Juan  is  interrupted  by 
rapids,  but  these  coxdd  be  passed  by  locks  and  canals. 


WEST  INDIES. 

1.  The  West  India  Islands  form  a  long  archipelago  that 
reaches  in  a  curve  from  between  Florida  and  Yucatan  round  to 
near  the  Yeneznelan  shores  of  South  America.  Their  line  thus 
constitutes  a  broken  barrier  separating  the  open  Atlantic  from  the 
mediterranean  Qulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
islands  differ  very  considerably  in  size — from  that  of  Cuba,  which 
is  larger  than  Ireland,  down  to  the  smallest  rock,  and  they  also 
exhibit  great  diversity  in  elevation  and  aspect. 

2.  Divimons. — ^Three  chief  divisions  are  recognised  in  the  archipelago. 
First  stand  the  OreaUr  AntilUa,  including  Cuba,  Hayti,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Jamaica,  which  are  large  islands  with  diversified  surface,  reaching  up  to 
heights  of  over  8000  or  9000  feet ;  second,  the  low,  flat,  coralline  group  of 
the  Bahamas  or  Lucayas,  lying  outside  of  tiie  former,  towards  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  third,  the  chain  of  the  Le^er  Antilles,  a  series  of  volcanic  mountain  tope, 
stretching  from  the  most  easterly  of  the  Greater  Antilles  to  near  the  coasts  of 
South  America. 

3.  Climate.  —  Though  they  lie  almost  exclusively  within  the  torrid 
zone,  the  climate  of  the  West  India  Islands  is  modifled  by  the  influence  of 
the  surrounding  seas,  by  elevation  in  many  of  them,  and  by  the  prevailing 
trade-wind  which  blows  over  them.  The  northern  islands,  including  Cuba 
and  Hayti,  have  a  rainy  season  during  the  summer  months.  Jamaica  and 
the  southern  islands,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  double  rainy  season — in 
summer,  and  again  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Yellow  fever  is  the  scourge 
of  the  coasts  of  the  islands  during  the  rain,  and  the  group  is  exposed  to  occa- 
sional hurricanes  of  furious  strength  that  are  most  fi%quent  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September. 

4.  Products.  —  The  warm  climate  and  copious  rains  render  the  West 
Indies  admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  tropical 
fhiits.  Hence  the  staple  articles  of  commercial  produce  are  sugar,  rum, 
and  molasses ;  cotton,  coffee,  and  cacao ;  indigo  and  dyes ;  spices,  oranges, 
bananas,  pine-apples,  and  many  other  fine  ftruits,  besides  valuable  hardwoods. 

5.  Population. — The  inhabitants  of  the  archipelago,  numbering  nearly 
four  and  a  half  millions,  are  of  three  great  classes.  The  most  numerous  class, 
comprising  about  three-fourths  of  all,  is  that  of  the  Negroes  imported  from 
Africa,  some  of  whom  are  still  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  the  Spanish  islands  ; 
next  come  Europeans,  or  their  descendants,  from  various  nations ;  and  third,* 
MukUtoes,  or  people  of  mixed  Kuropean  and  negro  blood. 
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.  We  hsvetoocbed  «poii  tb«  ckkf  painti  in  tb«  Urtoiy  of  the 
ooeapeliaB  of  the  lidi  West  Indui  Uuide  bj  the  maritiiiie  power*  of 

Europe  in  ft  fanner  chqiter.    At  the  pment  time  the  iaiaiidi  are  h^i  ns 

fbUowi: — 

ICabe  b  a  Spanish  colony. 
Hajti  m  dirided  into  two  independent  repnUica.. 
Puerto  Sieo  is  a  ^laniih  eQ&oiij. 
Jamaica  is  a  Britidi  ookmy. 
n.  The  BaWAMAH  form  a  Britteh  odcmial  possession. 

•  Viigin  Islands     .     . 


IIL  Thb  Lesbib  AHTnxjis 


Angnilla    .     . 
St  Ghristopher 
SL  Martin 
St.  Bartholomew 
Saba    .     .     . 
St  Enstatins. 
Nevis  ... 
Bsrbnda   .     . 
Antigua    .     . 
Montserrat 
Guadeloupe   . 
Marie-€va]ante 
Dominica  .     . 
Martinique 
St  Lnda  .     . 
St  Vincent    . 
Grenada    .     . 
Barbadoes 
Tobago     .     . 
Oruba  .     .     . 

CUTSfSO      .      . 

Bonaire     .     . 
Aves  (Bird)  Islands. 
Los  Boques    . 
Orchilla    .     .     .     .  l 
BlanqniUa      .     .     .  ) 


Danish,  and 
Spanish. 
British. 
British. 

French  and  Dutch. 
French.^ 
Dutch. 
Dutch. 
British. 
British. 
British. 
British. 
French. 
French. 
British. 
French. 
British. 
British. 
British. 
British. 
British. 
Dutch. 
Dutch. 
Dutch. 

>  Venezuelan. 


7.  Cuba,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  West  India  Islands,  lies 
midway  between  Florida  and  Yucatan.  It  is  about  750  miles  in  length, 
though  only  70  miles  in  average  width.  A  high  cross  range,  called  the 
Sieira  Maestra,  or  the  Copper  Mountains,  gives  its  form  to  the  eonth-eastem 
portion  of  the  island,  where  it  is  broadest,  and  from  that  a  central  ridge 
extends  through  the  length  of  Cuba,  forming  the  water-parting  of  its  streams. 
Much  of  the  island  is  covered  with  dense  timber  forests,  and  the  low  coast- 
lands  are  fringed  with  lagoons.  The  cultivated  tracts  produce  sugar,  tobacco, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo  in  great  abundance.  Cuba  yields  more  sugar  than 
any  other  country,  and  its  tobacco  is  renowned  all  over  the  world. 

BdvanUf  its  capital,  on  the  north  coast,  is  by  far  the  most  important  city 
and  the  finest  port  of  the  West  Indies,  and  it  is  the  greatest  sugar  market  in 
the  world.  McUamaaSf  a  seaport  55  miles  east  of  Havana,  Santiago  tU 
Cuba  in  the  south-east,  and  Puerto  Principe  in  the  eastern  interior,  are  the 
other  important  towns  of  Cuba. 


1  Restored  to  Fiance  in  1877. 
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8.  Hdyti  or  San  JDfomingo,  between  Cuba  and  Pnerto  Bico,  is  a  moun- 
tainons  forest  island,  and  may  be  compared  to  Scotland  in  extent ;  its  highest 
point  reaches  the  great  elevation  of  9370  feet  The  turbulent  history  of 
this  rich  island  has  already  been  noticed  ;  owing  to  this  its  productions  and 
the  industries  to  which  they  might  give  rise  remain  undeveloped. 

The  negro  JRqtiiblic  of  Mayti,  occupying  the  western  half  of  the  island, 
has  its  capital  at  Port  au  Prince,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  west  coast ; 
the  eastern  JRepublic  of  San  Domingo  has  SaaUo  Domingo  for  its  capital. 

9.  Puerto  IticOf  the  second  Spanish  island,  has  a  length  east  to  west  of 
about  100  miles,  and  in  contrast  to  its  western  neighbours  is  highly  cultivated 
and  covered  with  **  Sstancias"  or  cattle  fSarms,  and  plantations  of  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  coffee.    Its  capital  and  port  of  outlet  is  Sa/n  Juan  on  the  north-east  coast. 

10.  Jamaica,  the  most  important  by  far  of  the  British  West  India 
islands,  lies  south-east  of  Cuba,  and  has  a  length  of  about  1 40  miles.  The  wooded 
range  of  the  Blue  Mountains  traverses  it  firom  east  to  west,  rising  to  heights 
of  upwards  of  8000  feet,  and  giving  the  ishmd  a  variety  of  climate  from  that 
of  tropical  coast-lands  to  temperate  and  cool  stages  above  in  the  mountains. 

It  contributes  to  commerce  large  quantities  of  rum  and  molasses,  great 
quantities  of  pimento  or  allspice,  besides  coffee,  dyewoods,  and  mahogany.  It 
is  placed  under  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
House  of  Assembly  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  island. 

Spanish  Tovm  the  seat  of  government,  Port  Boyal,  and  Kingston  the 
commercial  capital  and  largest  town,  lie  on  the  shores  of  an  inlet  of  the  south 
coast 

11.  The  Lesser  Antilles  are  subdivided  naturally  into  two  main  groups — 
those  of  the  Windward  Islands,  or  the  chain  extending  from  the  Vixgin  Islands 
to  Trinidad  which  lies  farther  out  towards  the  direction  from  which  the  pre- 
vailing trade- wind  blows ;  and  the  Luioard  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 
The  island  of  SL  Thomas^  in  the  Virgin  group,  forms  a  most  important 
station  for  the  great  lines  of  steam  communication  between  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies.  Ouaddowpe  is  the  most  important  of  the  French  islands. 
Barbados,  with  the  capital  of  Bridgetown,  is  the  most  populous  of  the 
southern  Windward  Islands,  and  its  episcopal  see  embraces  the  whole  group. 
Trinidad,  remarkable  for  its  pitch  lakes,  is  the  laigest  of  the  Windward  chain. 

12.  The  low-lying  Bahamas  number  several  hundreds  of  separate  islands, 
but  only  a  few  are  inhabited.  They  yield  dyewood,  and  salt  and  turties. 
Nassau,  on  Providence  Island,  is  their  capital.  The  Bermtidas  islands,  an 
isolated  group  out  in  the  Atlantic,  650  miles  north-east  of  the  nearest  of 
the  Bahamas,  do  not  naturally  form  part  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago,  but 
are  generally  classed  with  that  group.  The  group  belongs  to  Britain,  and 
consists  of  about  400  coral  reefs  and  rocks,  with  five  small  islets,  which  are 
fortified  to  form  a  useful  naval  station  and  penal  settiement 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA.* 

1.  The  Republic  of  Colombia,  formerly  known  as  New  Qranada, 
occupies  the  north-western  comer  of  the  mainland  of  South 
America,   including  also  the  narrowest  portion   of  the   Central 

Area,  sq.  m.       Population. 
1  Colombia      ...      820,700  S,OfiO,000 
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American  istlimua.  The  Caribbean  Sea  wafihes  ito  ahores  in  the 
north  ;  the  Pacific,  its  western  coasts.  The  States  of  Ecuador  and 
Venezuela  lie  south  and  east  of  its  territory.  In  extent  we  may 
compare  Colombia  to  nearly  four  Great  Britains. 

2.  Relief. — ^The  general  features  of  the  relief  of  Colombia  are  given  by 
the  three  great  ranges  of  the  Northern  Andes,  which  trayerse  it  from  south  to 
north.  The  central  of  these  Cordilleras  reaches  a  height  of  over  18,000  feet  in 
the  peak  of  Tolima.  Between  the  eastern  and  central  ranges  lies  the  yalley 
of  the  MaffdaUTtOf  the  chief  river  of  the  State,  and  between  the  central  and 
western  hdghts,  that  of  the  Cauea,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  former  river. 

8.  Climate  and  ProdUGta. — ^These  varied  natural  features  give  great 
diversities  of  climate  to  the  tropical  r^on,  the  mass  of  table-lands  which  lie 
along  the  eastern  heights  having  a  cool  and  healthy  climate  well  suited  to  the 
white  race.  Towards  the  east  vast  grass  plains,  aifording  pasture  to  large 
herds  of  cattle,  reach  away  into  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco.  Most  of  the  metids 
— gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron— occur  in  Colombia,  but  from  the  deficiency 
of  highways  the  resources  of  the  country  are  as  yet  to  a  large  extent  unde- 
veloped, and  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  area  is  cultivated.  Tobacco^  quinine, 
coffee,  hides,  indiarubber,  and  cotton,  are  the  staple  exports. 

4.  People  and  Gk>Temment. — ^The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Spanish  colonists,  who  are  dominant,  and  aboriginal  Indians 
called  '^Chibchas,"  most  of  whom  are  christianised,  and  speak  the  Spanisb 
language.  A  small  number  of  tribes  still,  however,  maintain  a  savage  mode  of 
life. 

The  government  is  republican,  the  executive  authority  being  vested  in  a 
President,  the  legislative  in  'an  elected  Congress ;  but  each  of  the  nine  States 
into  which  the  country  is  divided  has  its  own  local  legislature. 

5.  Chief  Towns. — ^The  capital  and  seat  of  government  is  at  Bogotd,  which 
stands  on  a  plateau  of  the  Eastern  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  8700  feet  above 
the  sea,  beside  the  stream  of  its  name  that  tumbles  down  to  the  Magdalena 
by  the  magnificent  fall  of  Tequendama.  A  railroad  has  been  planned  to  join 
Bogotd  with  ffondct,  the  farthest  point  to  which  the  Magdalena  river  is  navi- 
gable by  steamers.  Baranquilla,  and  its  port  of  Savanillti,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  the  chief  outlet  of  the  mainland.  The  foreign  tnde  of  Colombia, 
however,  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Isthmus  ports  of  Panafna  on  the  Pacific, 
and  Colon  or  Aspinwall  on  the  Atlantic  side,  the  termini  of  the  railroad  that 
joins  the  two  oceans,  and  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1855. 

ECUADOR.* 

6.  The  Republic  of  Ecuador  (or  Equator)  embraces  that  portion 
of  western  South  America  which  reaches  across  the  Andes  from  the 
Pacific  into  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  directly  under  the  equinoctial 
line.  It  lies  between  the  States  of  Colombia  on  the  north  of  it, 
and  Peru  southward,  and  reaches  from  the  ocean  eastward  to  the 
frontier  of  Brazil. 

7.  Physical  Features. — ^The  great  features  of  Ecuador  are  given  by  the 
enormous  mass  of  the  Andes,  rising  near  the  Pacific  coast.    Here  the  range 

Area,  sq.  m.       FopoUtlon. 
1  Ecuador.  .     848,400  1,066,000 
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foniu  the  }uf^  cool  table-land  of  Quito,  along  the  edges  of  whkh  the  dome- 
shaped  Chimborazo  (21,100  feet),  Ilimsaa,  Piehinehci^  AntiaaiM^  Cayambe, 
the  cone  of  Cotapaxi  (19,500  feet),  and  other  giants  of  the  Andes  rise  in  two 
parallel  chains.  Level  tracts,  called  " paromas  "  or  "pnnas,"  covered  with  scanty 
snn-dried  grasses,  are  characteristic  of  the  high  plateau,  but  all  the  long  inner 
slope  of  the  oonntry  to  the  Amazon  basin  is  covered  with  forests  and  enclosed 
savannahs. 

8.  The  rivers  of  the  steep  slope  of  Ecuador  to  the  Pacific  are  comparatively 
small  and  short,  the  ChxayaquU,  Esmeralda,  and  MirHf  being  the  most  con- 
siderable, the  first  affording  more  than  100  miles  of  navigation.  The  inward 
slope,  on  the  contrary,  is  watered  by  some  of  the  great  feeders  of  the  Upper 
Amazon,  the  Japwrc^  Putumayo,  and  Napo  being  the  largest. 

9.  Prodnctk — ^Little  is  known  as  yet  of  the  resources  of  Ecuador  in  re- 
gard to  the  precious  metals  which  are  so  abundant  in  other  parts  of  the 
Andean  region.  The  product  of  the  coimtry  which  is,  as  yet,  of  greatest 
importance  to  the  outer  world  is  its  ooeoo  or  cocoa,  which  is  abundant  in  the 
low-lying  or  hot  regions  of  Ecuador.  Quinine  bark  is  also  an  important  pro- 
duct of  the  equatorial  forests  along  the  Andes. 

10.  People. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Ecuador  consist  of  descendants  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors,  ^  Mestizos  "  or  half-breeds,  and  aboriginal  Indians.  The 
more  civilised  and  the  greater  number  of  the  population  are  found  living  in 
the  high  mountain  valleys ;  almost  the  whole  of  the  eastern  forest  slope  to  the 
Amazon  basin  is  occupied  only  by  scattered  Indian  tribes. 

11.  Gk>yem]iient. — ^The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  is  elected 
for  four  years ;  the  Congress,  also  elected  by  imiversal  suffrage,  has  the  legis- 
lative power.  The  priesthood,  however,  possess  a  &r  stronger  influence,  and 
exercise  a  much  greater  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  State,  in  Ecuador  than 
in  any  other  part  of  South  America.  For  administrative  purposes  the  country 
is  divided  into  ten  provinces. 

12.  Chief  Towns. — ^The  capital  is  the  city  of  QuUo,  grandly  situated  on 
the  table-land  at  an  elevation  of  9500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  commanding 
splendid  views  of  the  snow-clad  cones  of  the  Andes  from  its  great  square. 
Almost  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  Ecuador  passes  by  its  port  of  Ghtayaquil 
at  the  mouth  of  its  navigable  river.  Ouenea  and  Lcja  are  important  places 
in  the  southern  table-lands. 

13.  The  archipelago  of  the  GkUdpagos  or  Turtle  Islands,  nearly  under  the 
equator,  and  600  miles  out  in  the  Pacific,  belongs  to  Ecuador.  The  islands 
are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  present  only  dreary  wastes  of  extinct  cones  and 
craters,  and  they  are  quite  uninhabited.  They  are  chiefly  interesting  on 
account  of  their  remarkable  indigenous  reptiles  and  birds,  most  of  which  are 
nnknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  A  remarkable  kind  of  turtle  and 
the  gigantic  tortoise  found  here  have  given  their  name  to  the  group. 


VENEZUELA.! 

14.  The  States  of  Venezuela  (or  Little  Venice)  reach  along  the 
northern  border  of  the  continent  from  Colombia  on  the  west  to  the 
British  colony  of  Quayana  or  Gaiana  on  the  east,  having  a  coast-line 
of  between  300  and  400  miles  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  gulf  and  lake  of  Maiacaybo.     Inland 

Area,  sq.  m.       Population. 
iTenezoela  440,000  1,800,000 
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the  frontier  tonches  northeni  Bnzfl.  In  extent  the  temtoiy  of 
Venezuela  may  be  compared  to  twice  that  of  France,  or  to  nearly  fiye 
times  the  area  of  Great  Britain. 

15.  Belief — ^Tbere  are  two  distinct  highknd  regions — first,  a  diTcigent 
CordOleim  of  the  Andes  in  the  north-west,  which  cnlminstes  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  de  Merida  (15,027  feet),  and  which  is  oontinned  as  a  steep  coast 
range  along  the  length  of  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and,  second,  a  great 
mass  of  forest-covered  hills  and  monntains  fonning  Veneznelan  Guayana  in 
the  sonth-east. 

16.  Biyen. — ^The  great  riyer  of  Veaezaela,  the  Orinoco,  curves  round  the 
southern  monntainons  r^on,  receiving  laige  tributaries  fix>m  its  slopes, 
ultimately  forming  a  great  ddta  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  south  of  the  British 
island  of  Trinidad.  The  navigation  of  this  noble  river  is  uninterrupted  ttom 
the  sea  upward  beyond  Venezuelan  territory ;  the  Meta,  the  largest  western 
tributary,  has  been  ascended  by  steamboat  to  within  60  miles  of  Bogota  in 
Colombia.  A  most  remarkable  natural  canal,  named  the  Oasiquiare,  a 
broad  navigable  chaane!,  unites  the  Upper  Orinoco  with  the  Rio  N^gro,  a 
tributary  of  the  Amazons.  Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  hydrography 
of  Venezuela  ii  the  fine  lake  of  Maraeaybo,  the  largest  lake  of  South  America, 
united  by  a  narrow  channel  to  its  sea  gulf.  The  earliest  Spanish  ezploren 
found  houses  built  on  wooden  piles  at  the  entrance  to  Lake  Maracaybo.  These 
reminded  them  of  Venice,  and  originated  the  name  Venezuela,  which  has  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  region. 

17.  Landflcape  and  Prodncta. — ^The  northern  slopes  of  the  coast  range 
are  entirely  forest-covered,  and  shelter  sugar  and  cacao  plantations  in  their 
hollows,  but  southward  b^in  the  broad  open  grass  plains  or  "  Ikmoi,**  that 
reach  away  south  to  the  Orinoco,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
Beyond  the  Orinoco  rise  the  wooded  ridges  of  Venezuelan  Guayana.  The 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  reared  upon  the  vast  expanse  of  the  "llanos  '*  form 
the  wealth  of  Venezuela ;  but  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  and  tobacco, 
grown  on  the  northern  plantations,  are  exported  in  luge  quantity,  as  well  as 
dyewoods  fh>m  the  forests.  Copper  is  mined  at  Ajo&  in  north-western 
Venezuela. 

18.  People  and  Government. — ^The  present  population  of  Venezuela  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a  Mulatto  one,  derived  i^m  the  intermixture  of  the 
Spaniards  and  their  AMcan  slaves  with  the  native  Indian  element.  Pure 
Indians  live  in  the  hilly  forest  region  of  the  south-east.  The  government  of 
the  Republic  is  designed  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America;  but  the  States  and  Territories  of  Venezuela,  of  which  there  are 
twenty-four,  are  permitted  greater  independence  in  their  local  government. 

19.  Chief  Towna.~The  capital  city  of  CartMcas  is  delightftilly  situated 
in  a  valley  of  the  northern  coast  range,  at  an  elevation  of  2900  feet  above 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  twelve  miles  from  its  port  of  La  Ouayrtu  VaUnda 
and  Barquinmeto  are  the  largest  places  in  the  northern  interior,  and  Jfam- 
caybOy  near  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake,  comes  fourth  in  importance.  Puerto 
CabeUo,  west  of  La  Guayra,  and  opposite  the  laige  inland  town  of  Valencia,  to 
which  it  is  united  by  road,  ii  the  chief  port  of  the  richest  portion  of  Vene- 
zuela. A  line  of  railway,  70  miles  in  length,  the  only  one  as  yet  existing  in 
Venezuela,  was  opened  in  1877,  between  the  port  of  TueaooMf  west  of  Puerto 
Cabello,  and  the  mines  of  Arod, 

Five  lines  of  steamers  maintain  regular  communication  between  Venezuela 
and  the  ports  of  Europe. 
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GUAYANA.* 

20.  The  region  of  South  America  called  Quayana  extends  £rom 
the  east  of  Venezuela  and  the  north  of  Brazil  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  hare  seen  that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  included  in 
the  Orinoco  basin  of  Venezuela ;  Brazil  also  claims  its  southern  portion 
in  the  Amazon  basin  ;  but  the  name  is  now  more  generally  limited 
to  the  region  which  is  drained  northward  to  the  ocean  by  the 
rivers  Essequibo,  Corent3m,  and  Maroni  or  Marowyne,  and  which 
is  divided  into  the  three  colonial  possessions  of  British,  Dutch,  and 
French  Guayana. 

21.  From  the  low,  marshy  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  the  inland  regions  of 
Gnayana  rise  between  the  river  valleys  in  hills  densely  covered  with  exu- 
berant forest  vegetation.  Its  woods  and  rivers  ar^  peopled  by  abundance 
of  wild  animals  similar  to  those  of  Brazil,  along  with  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes  of  the  most  varied  and  remarkable  description. 

The  few  European  settlers  live  at  their  plantations,  which  lie  near  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  or  on  the  fertile  lowlands  of  the  coast ;  and  in  recent 
years  numbers  of  Indian  and  Chinese  coolies  have  been  introduced  as 
labourers,  the  negroes  of  the  colonies  being  now  all  free  men.  The  interior 
woodlands  are  left,  as  yet,  to  a  few  Indian  tribes,  most  of  them  Caribs,  who, 
however,  appear  to  be  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers. 

22.  The  staple  cultivated  product  of  the  plantations  of  Guayana  is  sugar, 
large  quantities  of  which,  with  rum  and  molasses,  are  exported.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee  and  cotton  has  greatly  declined,  but  there  is  a  large  trade  in  the 
fine  forest  timber. 

23.  British  Guayana,  the  western  possession,  occupies  almost  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Esaequibo  river,  besides  those  of  the  Demerara  and  Berbice^  the 
Corentyn  forming  the  boundary  towards  Dutch  Guayana.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  flourishing,  agriculturally  and  commercially,  of  the  three  colonies. 
Oeorgetovnif  its  capital,  on  the  Demerara,  is  well  built  of  wooden  houses  and 
is  intersected  by  canals.    New  Amsterdam  is  a  small  place  on.  the  Berbice. 

24.  Dutch  Guayana,  in  the  middle,  reaches  across  from  the  Corentyn  to 
the  MarcwynCj  which  divides  it  from  FVench  Guayana.  The  Surinaan  is  the 
most  important  interior  river  of  the  colony,  and  on  it,  at  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  the  sea,  lies  the  capital  town  of  Param^aribOf  with  wide  straight 
streets  planted  with  orange  trees. 

26.  French  Guayana,  reaching  from  the  Marowyne  to  the  Oyapok,  the 
boundary  river  towards  Brazil,  has  been  used  rather  as  a  penal  settlement 
than  as  a  commercial  colony,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  European  popula- 
tion consists  of  deported  convicts  and  of  the  military  guard  in  charge  of 
them.  The  capital  town  of  Cayenne,  on  the  river  of  its  name,  is  a  wretched 
little  place,  dreaded  on  account  of  its  deadly  climate.  A  species  of  capsicum, 
which  grows  here,  gives  the  well-known  Cayenne  pepper. 


British  Onayana 
Dutch  Ooayana 
French  Gnayana 


Area. 

Population. 

86,420 

240,000 

46,100 

<»,800 

46,850 

82,600 
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BRAZIL.^ 

26.  The  enormous  territory  of  the  empire  of  Brazil  very  nearly 
equals  that  included  within  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  or  is  not  far  short  of  Europe  in  extent  The 
empire  itself  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  divisions  of  South 
America  in  area  and  population,  as  well  as  in  prosperity  and  stabi- 
lity. It  holds  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Quayana  in  the  north,  for 
about  4000  miles,  to  the  borders  of  Uruguay  in  the  south,  and 
reaches  inland  for  nearly  2500  miles,  its  inner  boundaries  touching 
those  of  every  one  of  the  other  States  of  the  continent  excepting 
ChUe. 

27.  Beliefl — This  vast  territoiy  preitents  two  contorted  regions.  Fint, 
the  wide,  low-lying,  and  humid  forest  plain  of  the  Amazon  riTer  in  the  north ; 
second,  the  uplands  in  the  south,  which  are  traversed  by  radiating  hills  and 
mountaia  ridges,  and  which  present  wide  grass  plains  between  woods  and 
bush-covered  country.  The  highest  mountain  ranges  of  Brazil  rise  near  the 
Atlantic  border  of  the  south-eastern  uplands,  and  the  heights  nearest  the  sea 
are  thence  named  the  Serra  do  Mar,  and  a  portion  of  this  maritime  range, 
cUled  the  Organ  Mouniaitu,  which  rise  behind  the  beautiful  gulf  of  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  has  summits  which  reach  up  to  7500  feet ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  table-land  is  much  less  elevated. 

28.  Rivers. — ^To  the  rivers  of  Brazil  belongs  the  huge  Anuuon,  called 
the  "  Mediterranean  of  South  America,'*  whose  great  tributaries  traverse 
all  the  northern  lowland  ttom  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic.  Its 
great  feeders  from  southward  are  the  Junta,  Purus,  Madeira,  Tape^joa,  and 
Xingu,  all  of  them  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude.  From  the  north  there  come 
to  it  the  Japwra  and  the  Rio  Negro,  which  is  joined  by  the  remarkable 
channel  of  ^e  Casiquiare  to  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco.  The  Totantifu,  with 
its  great  tributary  the  Araguayat,  flows  northward  through  Brazil  to  the  Gulf 
of  Para,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  Paranahyba  and  Sao  Frand&oo 
are  the  great  rivers  which  flow  from  the  uplands  directly  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
ParariA  and  the  Paraguay,  the  rivers  which  join  to  reach  the  sea  by  the 
La  Plata  Gulf^  both  take  their  rise  in  Brazilian  territory. 

29.  Products. — In  richness  and  variety  of  vegetable  products,  favoured 
in  their  growth  by  its  tropical  climate  and  copious  rains  and  riven,  Brazil 
surpasses  almost  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  forests  supply  useful 
timber  in  great  profusion,  as  well  as  dyewoods  and  gums,  such  as  the 
valuable  indiarubber ;  the  coco,  sago,  and  wax  palms,  nuts,  and  fhiit  trees 
of  many  kinds,  and  the  medicinal  chinchona  abound  ;  and  under  cultivation 
flourish  the  coffee-plant,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  rice,  manioc,  and  banana.  The 
cultivated  districts  are,  however,  as  yet  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
regions  which  remain  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  mineral  products  of  Brazil  are  scarcely  less  celebrated.  Gold  is  found 
in  many  parts,  especially  in  the  mountains  round  the  head  of  the  basin  of 
the  SXo  Francisco  river  ;  quicksilver,  copper,  iron,  and  salt  are  also  abundant ; 
and  probably  no  region  of  the  world  is  richer  in  precious  stones,  including 
diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  topazes,  beryls,  and  garnets. 

Area.  Population. 
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The  JAgoar,  pnnui,  and  tapir  an  the  larger  wild  animals  of  the  forests  ; 
the  capiyari,  or  river  hog,  is  abundant  along  the  streams ;  the  rivers  teem 
with  alligators  and  fish  ;  the  rhea,  or  American  ostrich,  toucans  and  parrots, 
and  the  lively  humming-birds,  are  among  the  multitude  of  the  feathered 
inhabitants  of  the  woods  and  grassy  plains. 

80.  People. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  as  of  other  parts  of  South 
Ajnerica,  present  three  great  elements — that  of  the  aboifginal  Indians,  that  of 
the  European  conquerors  and  colonists  and  their  descendants,  and  that  of 
the  Africans  introduced  as  slaves.  Besides  these  we  find  large  numbers  of 
half-castes,  who  have  sprung  from  the  intermixture  of  these  three  elements. 
The  aboriginal  Indians  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  found  in  countless  small 
tribes  and  families  in  the  forests  and  plains  of  the  wild  interior  region,  the 
most  numerous  being  the  tribes  forming  part  of  the  Great  Tupi  or  Guarani 
group.  The  most  important  section  of  the  European  element  is  that  of  the 
Braarilians,  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  settlers.  The  number  of  pure 
white  people  is,  however,  very  small  in  proportion  to  those  who  have  some 
mixture  of  Indian  or  African  blood,  and  the  Brazilians  themselves  have  deve- 
loped into  a  number  of  more  or  less  distinct  physical  types  in  the  widely 
separated  provinces  of  the  empire.  Formerly  about  one-half  of  the  entire 
population  of  Brazil  was  formed  of  negro  slaves,  the  numbers  having  been 
maintained  by  continuous  shipments  from  West  Africa  ;  but  the  importation 
was  made  illc^  in  1855,  and  since  1871  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
has  been  in  operation,  so  that  there  are  now  (1879)  only  about  a  million 
and  a  half  of  slaves  in  Brazil. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion  of  Brazil,  and  though  all 
other  religions  are  tolerated,  no  churches  or  temples  are  permitted  excepting 
the  Roman  Catholic.  The  Legislature  has  made  great  efforts  to  spread  edu- 
cation in  the  more  civilised  portions  of  the  empire,  but  schools  are  still  in 
a  very  backward  state. 

81.  InduBtries. — The  staple  production  of  Brazil  for  export  is  coffee. 
Hie  empire  supplies  three-fourths  of  all  the  coffee  used  in  the  world.  In 
sugar-growing  Brazil  is  only  second  to  Cuba.  Large  numbers  of  people  are 
employed  in  forestry  and  in  mining,  b«t  agriculture  and  stock-raising,  and 
tending  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  upon  the  vast  grass  plains  of  southern 
Brazil,  employ  a  very  considerable  section  of  the  inhabitants. 

82.  Gbyemment. — The  succession  to  the  crown  of  Brazil  is  hereditary. 
The  constitution  of  the  empire  establishes  four  powers — the  legislative  senate 
and  chamber  of  deputies ;  the  judicial ;  and  the  executive  and  moderating 
powers,  both  of  which  are  vested  in  the  sovereign.  The  empire  is  divided 
into  twenty-one  provinces,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  president  ap- 
pointed by  the  central  government.  Each  province  has  also  its  local  parlia- 
ment. 

88.  Chief  Towna.— The  capital  city  ot  JHo  de  Janeiro,  the  krgest  in 
South  America  (280,000),  extends  along  the  shores  of  a  land-locked  gulf  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  most  romantic  mountain  scenery  and  the 
richest  green  vegetation.  Its  harbour,  guarded  by  Island  Fort,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  through  it  a  vast  commerce  is  maintained  with  all  seas. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  city  and  seaport  of  Bahia,  finely  placed  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  the  oldest  city  of  Brazil.  PemamJbucOj  also  called 
Recife  from  a  reef  of  rock  which  forms  the  natural  breakwater  of  its  harbour, 
is  the  third  city.  Marcmhao,  on  an  island  of  the  north  coast ;  Parct,  the 
great  indiarubber  port,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  great  estuary  of  the  Tocantins  ; 
Rio  Grande  and  Stio  Paulo,  with  its  port  of  Santos,  are  the  other  notable 
places  along  the  Atlantic  In  the  interior  the  principal  towns  are  Ouro  Pteto^ 
in  the  gold-mining  region,  and  Diamantina,  the  centre  of  the  diamond  fields. 
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Cuydbdf  in  the  far  west  of  interior  Brazil,  is  important,  as  being  at  the  bead 
of  the  regular  navigation  into  Brazil  by  way  of  the  Parani  and  Paraguay 
rivers. 

PERU.* 

^  34.  Pern  ranks  first  in  extent  of  the  States  of  South  America 
which  lie  along  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  seaboard  of  the  conti- 
nent The  territory  of  the  Republic  lies  southward  of  that  of 
Ecuador,  its  inland  boundaries  east  and  south  being  conterminous 
with  those  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  The  coast-line  belonging  to  it 
measures  about  1600  miles,  and  the  area  embraced  by  its  boundaries 
may  be  compared  to  ten  times  that  of  England. 

35.  Physical  Features. — No  part  of  the  world  presents  more  varied 
physical  features,  from  arid  desert  to  the  grandest  mountains,  and  again  to 
the  dense  forests  ¥rith  brimming  rivers,  or  more  diverse  climates  correspond- 
ing to  these  features.  The  **  costa,"  or  low  hot  maritime  belt  of  Peru,  being 
almost  deprived  of  rainfall  by  the  barrier  of  the  Andes,  is  a  bare  sand  desert, 
fertiliBed  only  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  streams  descending  to  it  from  the 
heights.  All  the  mountain  slope  ascending  to  the  high  plateaus  of  the 
Andes,  up  which  narrow  mule-paths  lead  through  deep  ravines  and  along  the 
edges  of  vast  precipices,  is  named  the  '*  Sierra."  The  high  plains  of  the 
Andes  reached  by  these  difficult  approaches  are  cold,  bleak,  monotonous 
wastes  caUed  "punas."  Above  these  the  summit  mountains  of  the  Andes 
lift  their  rugged  sides  up  to  the  region  of  perennial  snows.  Beyond  the 
punas  the  descent  of  the  continental  or  inward  slope  of  the  mountain 
region  leads  into  the  boundless  woodlands  of  the  Amazon  basin,  where  copi- 
ous rains  fill  out  the  tributaries  of  the  vast  river,  and  whence  flow  its  great 
head  streams  the  Ucayali  and  the  MarafUm, 

86.  Products. — Peru  is  most  fampus  for  its  extraordinary  mineral  wealth. 
Silver  is  its  chief  metal,  the  most  productive  mines  being  foundjin  the 
rigorous  climate  of  the  higher  punas.  Quicksilver  is  also  very  abundant. 
Copper  seems  to  be  present  in  all  parts  of  the  mountain  region  along  with 
iron.  The  Republic  also  possesses  great  wealth  in  its  deposits  of  guano  and 
nitre  in  the  maritime  belt.  The  richest  guano  beds  formerly  worked  for 
export  were  those  of  the  Chincha  Islands,  near  the  coast,  about  100  miles 
south  of  Lima ;  but  great  stores  have  recently  been  discovered  in  the  districts 
which  lie  along  the  shores  north  of  the  Bolivian  boundary  river  Loa.  The 
camel-like  guanaoo  roams  in  great  herds  on  the  punas  and  along  the  slopes 
of  the  Andes ;  and  the  llama  or  alpaca,  the  domesticated  variety  of  the  same 
animal,  yields  costly  wool,  besides  milk  and  flesh  food,  and  serves  also  as  a 
beast  of  burden. 

87.  People. — A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Incas  of  the  plateau,  Indians 
of  the  Quichua  and  Aymara  tribes,  which,  next  to  the  Guarani,  are  the  most 
widely  diffused  in  South  America.  The  other  great  element  is  that  of  the 
half-bred  peoples,  the  "Cholos"  and  "Zambos,"  who  have  arisen  from  the 
intermixture  of  Spanish  with  Indians  and  negroes.  Wild  Indians,  of  a  dif- 
ferent race  from  those  of  the  highlands,  occupy  the  still  undisturbed  forests 
of  the  eastern  interior ;  the  other  minor  elements  are  small  proportions  of 
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Enropeans,  negroes,  and  Chinese,  imported  as  labourers.  The  State  religion 
is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  edacation,  such  as  it  is,  rests  in  their  hands.  The 
public  exercise  of  any  other  religion  is  interdicted  by  law. 

88.  Government. — ^The  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  President, 
elected  for  four  years,  and  is  exercised  tiirough  a  Cabinet  of  five  ministers, 
who  hold  office  at  his  pleasure.  For  administrative  purposes  the  Republic  is 
divided  into  twenty-one  departments.  The  State  derives  a  very  large  revenue 
chiefly  from  the  sale  of  guano ;  and  of  late  years,  while  the  intemid  conflicts 
and  revolutions  that  have  retarded  the  progress  of  the  country  have  been  less 
frequent,  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  development  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  coantry,  and  the  improvement  of  the  rude  means  of  communi- 
cation. To  this  end  a  system  of  railways,  uniting  the  seaports  with  the  high 
plateau  region,  has  been  begun,  and  several  lines  have  now  been  completed. 

39.  Chief  Towns.— The  capital  city  of  Liina  (100,000),  founded  by 
Pizarro  in  1534,  who  also  began  its  magnificent  cathedral,  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  coast  range  of  the  Cordilleras,  on  both  banks  of  the  stream  called  the 
Rimac.  Its  flat-roofed  houses  of  sun-dried  clay  would  be  changed  into 
masses  of  mud  if  any  considerable  shower  of  rain  should  fall,  but  the  coast 
belt  in  which  it  lies  is  rainless  ;  earthquakes,  however,  have  desolated  it  re- 
peatedly. Six  miles  distant  is  its  fortified  seaport  of  CalUu),  commanding  the 
best  harbour  of  Peru,  through  which  the  chief  share  of  the  guano,  nitre, 
metals,  sugar,  and  alpaca  wool  is  exported.  Cuzoo,  the  historical  city  of 
Peru,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Inca  sovereigns,  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  11,400  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  plateau,  about  400  miles  south-east 
of  Lima.  Pasco,  famed  for  its  silver  mines,  13,670  feet  above  the  sea,  lies 
north-east  of  Lima,  on  the  plateau.  On  the  south  the  largest  place  is  Are' 
quipOf  a  flourishing  city,  lying  about  30  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and  carrying 
on  a  considerable  trade  through  its  port  of  Islay,  Arica  and  Iquique  are 
important  outlets  of  the  guano  and  nitre  fields,  on  the  south  coast.  TruxUlo, 
800  utiles  north  of  Lima,  is  the  chief  port  of  northern  Peru. 

BOLIVIA.^ 

40.  Bolivia,  the  most  centrallj-placed  State  of  South  America, 
equal  in  extent  to  Peru,  embraces  in  its  western  region  the  highest 
plateau  and  ranges  of  the  system  of  the  Andes.  On  this  side  its 
boundary  is  for  the  most  part  conterminous  with  that  of  Peru,  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  bare  coast-land  of  the  Pacific,  about  180  miles 
in  length,  between  the  river  Loa  and  the  frontier  of  Chile,  being 
left  to  it  as  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  Its  eastern  slope  spreads  out 
into  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  and  there  it  touches 
upon  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

41.  Physical  Features. — As  in  Peru,  the  various  regions  of  Bolivia  differ 
very  widely  in  elevation,  climate,  and  landscape.  Here  also  the  cold  bare 
grass-lands  of  the  plateau,  at  elevations  of  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  are 
known  as  the  "  punas ; "  over  these  the  giant  peaks  of  the  Andes,  such  as 
Illimani  and  Sorata,  or  the  volcano  of  Sahama,  rise  to  heights  of  more  than 
22,000  feet.  The  slopes  and  cultivable  districts  of  the  lower  mountains,  be- 
tween 5000  and  11,000  feet,  are  termed  the  "Valle,"  and  possess  a  genial 
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temperate  dtnutte.  Lower  down  on  the  eastern  or  interior  slope,  the  rich 
warm  forest  region  below  5000  feet  is  known  as  the  "  Yongas ;"  bat  tills 
name  does  not  include  the  western  lowland  along  the  Padflc,  which,  as  in 
Pern,  is  an  inhospitable  tract  of  shifting  sands,  hot,  rainless,  and  barren*  As 
in  Pern  also^  the  great  rivers  are  those  of  the  eastern  slope  ;  these  indude  the 
upper  waters  of  the  great  river  Madeira,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Beni, 
Mamori,  and  Guapore,  which  joins  the  Amazon ;  and  the  head  streams  of  the 
JPileomayo,  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  Paraguay  river,  which  itself  flows 
for  some  distance  along  the  eastern  boundary,  separating  Bolivia  ftom  inner 
Brazil. 

The  southern  half  of  the  great  continental  lake  of  Titieaca  is  also  in  Boli- 
via, and  is  overflowed  in  its  territory  by  the  Desaguadero  to  form  the  salt  lake 
of  the  Fampa  AtUlaffos,  200  miles  south. 

42.  Prodaets. — BoUvia,  like  Peru,  is  richly  metallic ;  the  mountain  of 
Potosi,  on  the  high  plateau,  is  said  to  have  yielded  sOver  to  the  value  of  180 
millions  sterling.  The  punas  support  great  herds  of  the  llama,  and  its  varie- 
ties, the  alpaca  and  vicufia,  and  the  chinchilla,  noted  for  its  fur,  lives  in  the 
mountains.  The  chinchona  tree  grows  on  the  higher  slopes,  and  the  lowlands 
of  the  interior  slope  yield  all  the  tropical  products  of  BraziL  The  opposite 
desert  lowland  of  the  Pacific  coast  has  its  value  also  in  the  rich  silver  mines  of 
Caracoles,  and  in  extensive  nitre  beds. 

48.  People. — The  Indians  of  Bolivia  are  in  three  great  divisions  : — Ist, 
the  civilised  Quichua  and  Aymara  Indians  of  the  plateau  ;  2d,  the  semi-civilised 
Chiquitos  and  Moxos  Indians  of  the  inner  descent  of  the  Andes  ;  and  3d,  the 
wild  Indians  of  the  low-lying  forests  beyond  in  the  east,  who  belong  for  the 
roost  part  to  the  Guarani  family.  The  strength  of  the  population,  however, 
lies  in  the  mixed  races — the  half-caste  descendants  of  Spaniards  and  Indians, 
called  "  Choice" ;  the  "  Mulattoes,"  with  Spanish  and  Negro  blood ;  and  the 
"  Zambos,"  descendants  of  Negroes  and  Indiana.  Except  in  the  towns,  the 
Quichua  language  prevails  over  the  Spanish.  The  Indians  of  the  camp,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  towns,  are  almost  exclusively  agriculturists  or 
"  arrieros,'* — that  is,  herdsmen  or  drivers  of  the  llama,  sheep,  or  goats.  The 
feasts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar  are  scrupulously  observed. 

44.  Qoyemment.— The  Republic  is  governed  by  a  President,  elected  for 
four  years,  and  by  a  Congress  of  two  chambers,  chosen  by  universal  sn&age. 
As  in  the  other  Spanish  Republics,  the  history  of  Bolivia  has  been  marked  by 
an  almost  incessant  round  of  purposeless  revolutions  and  civil  strifes.  The 
country  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  nine  departments. 

45.  Chief  Towiib. — ^The  present  political  capital  of  Bolivia  is  Sucre  or 
Chuquisaca,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  9250  feet  on  the  high  plateau 
which  divides  the  waters  flowing  to  the  Rio  Madeira  from  thoee  which  turn 
south-east  to  the  Paraguay.  It  is  named  from  General  Sucre,  who  won  the 
great  battle  of  independence  at  Ayacuoho  in  southern  Peru  in  1824.  Oruro 
and  Fotasi — the  latter  a  decayed  city — both  at  great  elevations  on  the  Andes 
plateau,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  once  famous  silver-mines.  La  JPaz,  south-east 
of  Lake  Titieaca,  is  the  largest  city  of  Bolivia,  and  its  great  trading  centre, 
CochabambOy  at  the  head  of  the  Rio  Mamor6,  is  the  second  town  in  population. 
The  chief  outlets  for  the  quinine,  hides,  and  metals  exported,  lie  through 
southern  Peru  to  its  seaports,  the  only  harbour  belonging  to  Bolivia  being  the 
insignificant  one  of  Cobija,  south  of  the  river  Loa.  This  can  never  beoome 
important,  as  the  steep  descent  of  the  Andes,  practicable  only  for  mules,  and 
the  arid  desert  of  Atacama,  separate  it  from  the  sources  of  supply. 
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46.  The  State  of  Chile,  the  most  proeperous  and  advanced  of 
the  South  American  Republics,  occupies  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
territory  between  the  coast  of  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  in  the 
south-west  of  the  continent.  It  reaches  from  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  coast-land  of  Bolivia  in  lat.  24^  S.  to  the  archipelago  of 
Chiloe,  through  a  distance  of  about  1300  miles,  rising  inland  to  the 
summits  of  the  Andes,  which  here  form  a  single  chain  at  a  distance 
of  about  100  miles  ftx)m  the  ocean,  and  having  southern  Bolivia, 
the  Argentine  Bepublic,  and  Patagonia,  on  its  eastern  frontier.  Its 
area  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  British  Isles  taken  together. 

47.  Physical  Features. — The  range  of  the  Andes,  visible  from  the  sea 
all  along  the  coast  of  Chile,  towers  up  in  a  series  of  volcanic  cones  and  snow- 
clad  peaks;  the  loftiest  summit,  that  of  AecmeagtM,  being  probably  the 
highest  point  of  all  the  South  American  continent.  Numbers  of  sti'eams 
descend  from  the  range,  and  have  furrowed  deep  valleys  across  the  width  of 
the  country.  The  most  considerable  of  these  are  the  Ma/ypu  near  the  centre 
of  Chile,  and  the  Maule  and  Biobio  in  the  south,  both  of  which  are  to  some 
extent  navigable.    Earthquakes  are  very  frequent  in  Chile. 

48.  Climate  and  Products. — This  long  strip  of  maritime  country  pre- 
sents remarkable  gradations  of  climate  from  north  to  south.  Nearest  the 
Bolivian  maritime  region  the  coast-land  of  Atacama  is  a  hot,  rainless,  sandy 
desert  without  sign  of  vegetation.  Coming  southward,  we  gradually  pass 
into  a  temperate  climate  which  enjoys  a  moderate  rainfall.  This  central  belt 
is  thus  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  productive  agricultural  region  of  Chile. 
Farther  south  we  pass  into  the  latitudes  in  which  the  westerly  winds  blowing 
towards  the  mountains  from  over  the  wide  Pacific  bring  with  them  such 
quantities  of  moisture  that  the  rainfall  is  excessive ;  here,  in  southern  Chile, 
in  consequence  of  the  abundant  molstuTe,  the  mountain  slopes  are  densely 
covered  with  evergreen  forest. 

As  if  in  compensation  for  its  aridity,  the  northern  desert  region  in  Ata- 
cama is  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals  and  metals,  supplying  copper  especially 
in  great  quantities.  Wheat,  maize,  and  frnits  known  in  Europe  are  cultivated 
in  abundance  in  central  Chile,  and  enormous  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  are 
grazed  upon  the  extensive  pasture  lands  along  the  valleys. 

49.  People. — The  inhabitants  of  northern  and  central  Chile  are,  for  the 
most  part,  descendants  of  the  intermixed  Spaniards  and  native  Indians,  pure 
European  blood  remaining  only  in  the  best  families ;  but  in  the  extreme 
south  the  population  becomes  almost  exclusively  Indian.  Here  live  the  Arau- 
canians,  whom  the  Spaniards  were  never  able  to  conquer,  though  their  country 
is  now  nominally  part  of  the  Republic.  More  generally  enlightened,  peaceful, 
and  industrious  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  South  American  Republics, 
the  Chilenos  enjoy  a  much  greater  share  of  prosperity.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  exercises  a  powerM  influence, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  generally  beneficial. 

50.  Gbvemment. — The  President  of  the  Republic  of  ChUe  is  elected  for 
five  years.    A  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  control  the  legislature.    Chile 
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is  divided  into  eighteen  proyinces,  and  claims  a  tenitory  on  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  besides  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  in  the  Pacific.  It  has 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  orderly  and  best  governed  of  all  the 
South  American  Republics. 

51.  Chief  Towns. — Santiago^  the  capital,  in  the  centre  of  Chile,  is  a  fine, 
well-built,  and  clean  city,  on  an  island  plateau  enjo3ring  a  delightful  climate 
amid  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Andes.  It  is  joined  by  railway  with 
Valparaiao,  the  chief  seaport  of  Chile,  and  the  centre  of  its  foreign  trade. 
The  other  seaports  of  note  are  Caldera,  the  port  of  the  inland  mining  town 
of  CopiapOf  remarkable  for  the  frequency  of  the  slight  earthquakes  which 
shake  it ;  and  Ooquimbo  in  northern  Chile ;  besides  Concepcion^  Talcahuano, 
and  Valdivia  in  the  south.  The  most  fifequented  pass  over  the  Andes  east- 
ward is  that  of  La  Cumbre,  or  UtpcUUUa^  between  Valparaiso  and  Mendoa  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  the  summit  of  which  is  12,800  feet  above  the 
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52.  After  Brazil  the  Argentine  Republic  is  the  largest  State  of 
South  America.  Its  territory  reaches  from  the  basin  of  the  Pilco- 
mayo  river,  on  the  borders  of  Bolivia,  southward  for  1200  miles  to 
the  Rio  Negro,  which  separates  it  from  Patagonia  ;  and  from  the 
slope  of  the  Andes  on  the  west  to  the  Uruguay  river  in  the  east^ 
Its  area  may  be  compared  to  ten  times  that  of  Qreat  Britain. 

53.  Physical  Features.  —  Excepting  on  the  north-west,  where  the 
spurs  of  the  Andes  reach  down  into  tiie  State,  the  surface  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  presents  vast  monotonous  and  level  plains,  broken  only  by  the 
detached  ridges  of  Cordova  and  San  Luis  in  the  western  interior.  In  the 
north,  the  portion  of  the  region  called  the  Gran  Chaoo,  within  the  frontier,  is 
partly  forest-covered,  but  aU  the  central  and  southern  region  presents  only 
vast  treeless  plains  or  *'  pampas,"  covered  at  most  seasons  with  coarse  grass, 
which  is  green  in  the  winter  months,  but  which  dries  up  in  summer  so  as  to 
give  an  aspect  of  aridity  to  the  plains.  Some  portions  of  the  interior,  called 
**  Salinas,"  are  barren  and  white  throughout  the  year. 

The  great  watercourse  of  the  country  is  the  Parand,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Upper  Parand  and  Paraguay  rivers  near  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
State.  This  is  a  noble  river,  in  all  parts  of  its  course  through  Argentine  terri- 
tory scarcely  ever  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  in  some  places  spreading  out 
in  lateral  channels,  or  "  riachos,"  to  a  breadth  of  ten  miles. 

The  Filcomayo,  which  forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary,  may  be  said 
to  be  unknown  as  yet,  no  explorer  having  traversed  its  whole  length ;  the 
VennejOy  the  next  river  southward,  has  of  late  years  become  a  regularly 
navigated  highway  from  the  Paraguay  up  to  the  north-eastern  provinces  ;  the 
SalcuiOf  farther  south,  flowing  directly  to  the  Parani,  is  also  an  important 
river ;  but  the  remaining  streams  which  tend  eastward  to  the  Parand  have 
not  strength  of  water  sufficient  to  resist  evaporation  in  crossing  the  dry  plains, 
and  terminate  for  the  most  part  in  marshes  and  salt  lakes. 

54.  Climate. — ^The  seasons  in  this  region  of  South  America  begin  to  be 
marked  out,  like  those  of  Europe,  but  of  course  in  opposite  months — ^the 
shortest  day  of  winter  occurring  in  June,  the  longest  day  of  summer  in  Decern^ 

Area  in  aq.  m.  Popalation. 
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ber.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  and  the  rain&U  ia  tmalL  Stonny 
south- weat  winds,  called  *'  pamperos,"  sweep  over  the  plains  at  times,  and 
raise  great  clouds  of  dust,  which  fly  across  the  plains. 

55.  Products. — ^The  north-western  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
crossed  by  the  lower  ramifications  of  the  Andes,  are  rich  in  metals,  including 
gold,  silver,  nickel,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron,  as  well  as  in  several  kinds  of 
marble,  jasper,  and  precious  stones.  On  the  Rio  Vennejo  petroleum  weUs 
have  recently  been  discovered ;  but  the  development  of  these  treasures  has 
hitherto  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  want  of  proper  means  of  transjrart. 

European  grains  and  fruits,  including  the  Tine,  have  been  successfully 
introduced,  and  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  most  parts  of  the  Republic. 
The  great  wealth  of  the  State,  however,  lies  in  its  countless  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses  and  flocks  of  sheep,  which  are  pastured  on  the  "  pampas,*'  and 
which  multiply  there  very  rapidly.  The  rearing  and  tending  of  these  herds 
is  the  great  and  characteristic  industry  of  the  country ;  these  also  yield  the 
enormous  quantities  of  hides,  horns,  and  salted  bee^  which  form  ihe  staple 
export  of  the  Argentine  Republic 

56.  People. — ^The  European  element  is  much  stronger  in  the  Aigentine 
Republic  than  in  any  other  part  of  South  America.  The  aboriginal  Indians 
of  the  plains  were  comparatively  few  in  numbers ;  and  being  of  nomadic  habits, 
they  shifted  their  ground  before  the  advance  of  the  foreigner,  and  have  now 
been  driven  to  the  outer  borders  of  the  State,  where  their  frequent  x^ids  are  a 
source  of  constant  anxiety  to  the  settlers.  Besides  people  of  Si>amsh  descent, 
the  European  population  of  the  Republic  has  been  made  up  hugely  of  immi- 
grant Italians,  English,  French,  Americans,  Swiss,  and  Germans.  The  typical 
inhabitants  of  the  **  camp,"  or  country,  as  distinguished  from  the  citizens  of 
the  Argentine  State,  are  the  semi-barbarian  cattle-breeders  and  horse-breakers, 
called  the  "gauchos,"  who  may  be  said  to  live  on  horseback,  who  are  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  *'  lasso  "  and  "  bolas,"  and  who  are  ever  ready  to  take  a 
side  in  any  fresh  revolution. 

57.  Government. — ^llie  constitution  of  the  group  of  States  formerly 
called  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  dates  from  1858,  and  vests 
the  executive  power  in  a  President  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  four- 
teen provinces  for  a  term  of  six  years.  A  National  Congress  wields  the  legis- 
latiye  authority.  Notwithstanding  many  political  troubles,  the  Republic  is 
making  rapid  advances  in  social  and  political  life.  Already  it  possesses  a 
fairly  developed  railway  system ;  trade  with  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  has  become  very  extensive ;  and  public  instruction  is  well  cared  for. 

58.  Chief  TownB. — ^The  capital,  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  level  plain  of 
the  southern  shore  of  the  inlet  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  is  the  only  laige  city  of 
the  Republic  It  is  laid  out  most  regularly  in  square  blocks,  and  has  a  num- 
ber of  fine  public  buildings.  Its  site  is,  however,  a  very  disadvantageous  one 
for  commerce,  since  the  sea  opposite  it  is  so  sfaidlow  and  exposed  that  large 
vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  twelve  miles  out  from  the  city.  Cordova,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  the  second  town,  and  the  seat  of  the  chief  obser- 
vatory of  the  Republic  Jiosario,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  ParadL,  more 
than  200  ndles  up  i^m  the  La  Plata  inlet,  is  a  substantially  built  town,  and  a 
great  outiet  of  the  animal  produce  of  the  interior  plains,  transport  toward  it 
being  facilitated  by  a  ndlway  to  the  central  town  of  Cordova.  Tucuinan 
and  SaUa  in  the  north-western  mountain  xegion,  and  liendoza  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  where  they  are  crossed  to  enter  Chile,  with  Cor^ 
rientet  on  the  Ftnakf  are  tiie  other  important  places  of  the  Republic 
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PARAGUAY.! 

59.  The  small  country  of  Paraguay  is  the  only  one  of  the  Soutli 
American  Republics  that  has  no  sea-coast  It  has  been  called  the 
'*  Mesopotamia "  of  the  continent,  since  it  lies  between  the  great 
river  Parana  and  its  large  tributary  the  Paraguay,  These  rivers 
embrace  the  country  east,  south,  and  west  On  the  north  its  Umit 
with  Brazil  is  marked  by  the  river  Apa^  a  tributary  of  the  Para- 
guay, and  by  the  heights  of  Maraeaju  from  the  head  of  the  Apa  to 
where  the  Paranii  forms  its  great  waterfall  of  Quayrd,  near  lat  24^ 
S.     In  area  Paraguay  may  be  compared  with  England  and  Wales. 

60.  Fhyrioal  Featuiea.— A  range  of  heights,  about  2000  feet  in 
eleyation  at  the  mosti  forming  part  of  the  great  table-land  of  Brazil,  stretches 
southward  through  the  midst  of  the  country,  separating  the  tributaries  of  the 
Parani  from  those  of  the  Paraguay.  The  western  slope  of  this  central  chain 
of  heights  presents  a  landscape  of  wide  grassy  plains  fringed  and  patched  with 
wood,  and  this  is  the  portion  of  the  country  which  has  heen  occupied  by  the 
more  civilised  inhabitants.  Most  of  the  eastern  slope,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
covered  with  dense  forests,  which  have  scarcely  been  penetrated  as  yet  by 
Europeans,  and  this  side  of  the  country  remains  in  the  hands  of  small  tribes 
of  aboriginal  Indians.  All  the  south-western  angle  of  the  country,  where  the 
Parand  and  Paraguay  rivers  approach  one  another  till  they  unite,  is  occupied 
by  very  extensive  marshes,  the  largest  of  which  is  named  **  NienUmcu^" 
which  means  **  the  endless." 

61.  Products. — ^The  forests  of  Paraguay  are  noted  for  their  splendid 
timber  trees  ;  but  the  most  important  natural  product  of  all  is  the  tea  called 
the  "  yerba  maU,"  made  from  the  dried  leaves  of  a  species  of  holly  that  grows 
along  the  central  heights.  Tobacco  and  mandioca  are  cultivated  in  small 
quantities  all  over  the  western  half  of  the  country.  No  minerals  of  workable 
value  have  yet  been  discovered. 

62.  People. — ^The  inhabitants  of  the  western  half  of  Paraguay  show 
every  gradation  and  intermixture  of  people  of  Spanish  descent  with  the  aborigi- 
nal Guarani  Indians.  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  capital,  but  in  the  camp 
Ouarani  only  is  understood.  Prerious  to  the  disastrous  six  years*  war  between 
Paraguay  and  the  united  strength  of  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  the 
population  amounted  to  perhaps  a  million  and  a  half,  but  this  is  now  reduced 
to  perhaps  200,000,  the  men  of  Paraguay  having  been  almost  exterminated  in 
the  long  contest 

63.  €k>Temment — ^The  present  constitution  of  Paraguay  dates  only 
from  the  termination  of  the  great  war.  It  vests  the  control  of  the  Republic 
in  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  a  President ;  but  since  1870  an 
almost  continual  round  of  revolutions  has  frirther  drained  the  shattered 
resources  of  the  country,  and  brought  it  into  a  state  of  complete  ruin. 

64.  Anmcion,  the  capital,  the  only  large  town  of  Paraguay,,  lies  on 
the  summit  of  the  steep  bank  of  a  lagoon  formed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Paraguay  river,  and  presents  a  ruinous  aspect,  a  number  of  fine  public  build> 
ings  being  left  in  the  unfinished  state  in  which  they  stood  at  the  commence- 
ment of.  the  great  war.     Its  trade  is  mainly  in  ^e  yerba  tea,  which  is  sent 
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down  the  riyer  packed  in  hides  in  comidenble  quantities  for  nse  in  the  lower 
provinoes  of  the  La  Plata.  Villa  Bieoy  in  the  centre  of  the  sonthem  half  of 
the  country,  and  Coxcepeum,  on  the  Pangnay  aboTe  Asuncion,  are  the  only 
considerable  places  besides  the  capitaL  The  mined  fortress  of  HvmaUOf  on 
the  Pangnay,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Parana,  is  renuurkable  as  having 
withstood  a  siege  of  seyeral  years  against  the  united  forces  of  Braiilians  and 
Argentines. 

URUGUAY,  OR  BANDA  ORIENTAL.1 

65.  Uruguay,  or  the  Banda  Oriental  (the  ^  eastern  side  '^,  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called,  occupies  the  side  of  the  inlet  of  the  Rio 
de  La  Plata  opposite  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  is  shut  off  from 
that  Republic  on  the  west  by  the  large  riyer  Uruguay.  In  area  it 
may  be  compared  to  twice  the  extent  of  Ireland. 

66.  Physical  Features. — In  the  north,  where  it  touches  Brazil,  spurs 
and  offshoots  of  the  great  plateau  reach  southward  across  the  boundary,  but 
all  the  west  and  sonti^  of  the  country  is  characterised  by  undulating  grassy 
plains.  Besides  its  harbours  on  the  inlet  of  La  Plata,  and  along  its  Atlantic 
coast,  the  communications  of  the  country  are  aided  greatly  by  the  UrugwMy 
riyer,  which  Ib  navigable  for  laige  yessels  fh>m  its  moutii  upwards  to  tlM 
rapids  called  the  Salto  Grande,  in  lat  81*  S.  The  most  important  interior 
river  is  the  Ria  Negro,  which  Joins  the  Uruguay  after  draining  the  greater 
part  of  the  central  region. 

67.  Produotfl. — ^The  wealth  of  Uruguay  is  in  its  splendid  pastures, 
which  support  immense  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  "  JSatanciat"  or 
eattle-farms,  are  dotted  at  intervals  all  over  the  land,  the  site  of  each  house 
being  marked  in  the  open  plain  by  its  clump  of  ombu  trees  planted  for  their 
shade. 

68.  People  and  Government. — ^The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
open  country  is  necessarily  very  small ;  a  fourth  of  the  whole  population  ia 
found  in  the  capitaL  The  constitution  of  the  Republic  dates  from  1881,  and 
the  country  has  enjoyed  comparative  prosperity,  though  it  has  not  escaped  the 
curse  of  frequent  revolutions. 

69.  Monte  Video,  the  capital,  on  a  promontory  which  reaches  into 
the  wide  inlet  of  La  Plata  near  its  opening  into  the  Atlantic,  is  a  finely  built 
and  busy  city,  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  exporting  hides,  tallow,  and  salted  beef,  and  in  importing  manufac- 
tured cotton  and  iron  goods.  Fray  BerUos  and  Payaandu,  on  the  Uruguay 
river,  have  become  important  centres  of  the  manufacture  of  extract  of  meat 
and  of  tinned  provisions. 

PATAOONIA  AND  TIERRA  DEL  FUEQO.« 

70.  All  the  yast  extent  of  territoiy  from  the  Rio  Negro,  which 
is  recognised  as  tbe  southern  boundary  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
southward  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  is  known  to  Europeans  as 
Patagonia.     In  area  we  may  compare  it  to  four  times  Qreat  Britain. 

Area  in  sq.  m.  PopolatioD. 
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71.  Fhyncal  Feature!.— TowardB  the  Pacific  the  territoiy  of  Ptita* 
gonia  is  bordered  by  the  southern  Andes,  which  rise  from  the  steep  fiord-cat 
coast  in  a  chain  of  high  peaks.  Many  of  these,  besides  the  highest  smnmitB, 
named  Mtnehinmcuiiva  and  Oorcovado,  are  volcanoes.  Towards  the  Atlantic 
the  long  eastward  slope  of  Patagonia,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  been  explored,  pre- 
sents a  succession  of  bare  plidns,  in  parts  grass-covered  like  the  Aigentfaie 
pampas,  in  part  strewn  with  shingle.  Several  rivers,  besides  the  Bio  Ntffro^ 
the  lai:^t  of  which  are  the  Chupai  and  the  Samla  CruZy  flow  across  the  eastern 
slope  to  the  Atlantic  in  deep  eaiSkons  or  goxges,  which  they  have  cut  for  them- 
selves. The  climate  of  southern  Patagonia  becomes  very  severe ;  the  streams 
there  are  frozen  over  till  September,  and  the  winter  winds  blow  over  the  bare 
plains,  driving  clouds  of  snow  and  sand  with  great  violence, 

72.  People. — ^The  numbers  of  the  Patagonian  Indians  can  only  be  ap- 
proximately estimated,  but  they  are  very  few  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
extent  of  country  over  which  they  wander.  The  Tehuelches,  or  southern 
Patagonian  Indians,  are  tall,  fine  people,  nomadic  hunters  of  the  gnanaoo  and 
ostrich.  The  north-west  of  Patagonia  is  occupied  by  the  Ifafvumas,  a  less 
nomadic  people,  possessing  fiocks  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  allied  in  language 
and  appearance  to  the  Araucanians  of  southern  Chile,  on  the  opposite  slope  of 
the  Andes. 

7S.  Patagonia  is  claimed  both  by  Chile  and  by  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  former  country  holds  an  important  peninsula,  which  forms  part  of  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  there  the  Chilian  settlement 
named  Jht/nta  Arenas  is  maintained  as  a  penal  settlement  and  place  of  call 
for  passing  steamships.  The  Argentines  keep  up  a  small  military  colony  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Santa  Cruz  in  representation  of  their  claims. 

74.  Tieira  del  Fuego  and  its  surrounding  archipelago  of  islands,  reaching 
south  to  that  of  Cape  Horn,  are  as  yet  little  known.  They  are  all  high  and 
mountainous,  covered  with  thick  woods,  and  their  climate  appears  to  be  a 
succession  of  storms,  thick  mists,  and  drenching  rains. 

The  Fuegians  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Patagonian  Indians,  but  are  com- 
paratively diminutive  in  stature,  and  seem  to  form  one  of  the  lowest  sections 
of  the  human  family.  Clad  in  skins,  they  support  themselves  by  fishing  and 
hunting  with  bow  and  arrows. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

75.  The  Falkland  Islands,  which  lie  at  a  distance  of  from  200  to  800 
miles  east  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  are  under  a  British  Oovemor.  The 
islands,  of  which  East  and  West  Falkland  are  the  chief,  are  larger  than  Devon 
and  ComwalL  They  have  a  large  and  desolate  aspect,  and  are  entirely  tree- 
less. They  are  well  adapted,  however,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  which 
feed  on  the  tall  "  tussac  "  grass  that  grows  round  their  margins.  They  possess 
excellent  harbours,  and  their  coasts  teem  with  fish,  penguin,  and  seals.  About 
800  British  and  Argentines  form  their  population,  the  seat  of  government 
being  at  Stanley  Harbour^  in  East  Falkland. 
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AUSTRALIA.1 

1.  The  name  Australia,  in  its  widest  sense,  groups  'together  the 
continent  or  isLmd  of  this  name  with  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
the  smaller  islands  about  these,  all  of  which  lie  in  the  region 
between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific,  south-east  of  the  great 
continent  of  Asia.  The  mainland  of  Australia  lies  across  the  iSropic 
of  CSapricom,  so  that  the  northern  half  of  it  falls  within  the  torrid 
zone,  the  southern  in  the  south  temperate  region.  The  i  open 
Indian  Ocean  washes  its  shores  on  the  west  and  south  ;  the  branch 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  called  the  Arafugra  Sea,  leading  to  Torres  Stradt, 
separates  Australia  from  the  lesser  Sunda  Islands  and  from  New 
Guinea  ;  on  the  east  is  the  wide  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  coast-line,  like 
that  of  Africa,  is  little  indented,  the  deepest  inlets  being  the  Chdf  of 
Carpentaria  in  the  north  and  Spencer  Gulf  in  the  soutL  The  islands 
round  the  Australian  mainland  are  also  few  ;  besides  the  Tatmanian 
group,  separated  by  Bass  Strait  on  the  south-east,  the  only  large 
island  close  to  Australia  is  that  named  Melville^  off  the  north  coast 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  outline  of  Australia  is  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef  the  longest  coral  belt  in  the  world,  which  skirts  the 
north-eastern  coast  for  a  length  of  more  than  1200  mUes  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  20  to  150  miles  from  the  mainland  ;  on  this  reef  the 
swell  of  the  Pacific  breaks  continually,  forming  a  long  line  of  white 
foam,  while  the  sea  within  the  barrier  is  calm  and  still.  The 
extreme  points  of  Australia  are  Cape  York,  which  runs  out  to  form 
Torres  Strait  in  the  north  ;  Cape  Hotoe  at  the  south-eastern,  and 
Cape  Leeutoin  at  the  south-western  angle.  The  circumference  of  the 
mainland  may  be  taken  at  about  8000  miles  ;  the  length  itom  east 

Colonies.  Area  in  sq.  m.  Popnlation.> 

1  New  Boath  Wales 810,000  662,000 

Victoria 88,000  860,000 

Queensland.  669,000  203,000 

Boath  Aostralia 914,000  236,000 

West  Australia 976,000  28,000 

Mainland  of  Australia  .  .     2,957,000  1,989,000 

t  Bzcluding  aborigines. 
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to  west  being  about  2400,  the  width  2000  miles  at  most  Aiutialia 
is  about  two-ihiidB  of  the  extent  of  Europe. 

2.  BelieC — ^The  surface  of  AuBtralia  in  general  lies  at  a  small  elevation 
only  above  the  sea.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  wide  central  region  of 
the  continent ;  towards  the  maigin,  on  sevetml  sides,  greater  elevations  are 
found.  The  only  monntainoos  portion,  however,  is  a  belt  of  about  150  miles 
in  width,  which  skirts  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  border  next  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  belt  includes,  in  the  south-east,  the  range  called  the  Autlralian 
Alp8j  known  also  as  the  Bowen  Mountains  and  the  Muniong  or  Wairagong 
Mountains,  the  summit  of  which  range,  named  Mount  Kosciusko,  7176  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  the  highest  point  in  Australia ;  the  Dividing  Bange  along  the 
eastern  margin  reaches  northward  to  form  the  long  peninsula  that  terminates 
in  Gape  York.  The  western  coast-land  next  the  Indian  Ocean  also  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  interior  in  the  ranges  of  the  Darling,  HerBchtl,  and  Vktoria 
hills.  The  highest  known  point  of  this  belt  is  Mount  William,  near  the 
south-west  comer  of  Australia,  which  reaches  8600  feet  above  the  sea.  Between 
these  outer  heights  the  only  considerable  elevations  that  are  yet  known  are 
those  of  the  Flinders  Range  (8000  feet)  in  South  Australia,  and  of  the  plateau 
of  North  Australia  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

8.  Riven  and  Salt  Lakea. — ^The  only  laige  river  system  of  Australia  is 
that  of  the  Murray,  the  affluents  of  which — the  Darling,  Zachlan,  and 
Miirrumbidgee — drain  the  long  inward  slope  of  the  eastern  hi^^iland  bdt,  to 
the  south  coast.  The  tributaries  of  the  Murray  are  perennial,  but  the  lower 
river,  in  its  course  through  the  dry  plains,  has  an  uncertain  flow,  fidling 
altogether  in  some  seasons,  and  becoming  a  chain  of  stagnant  pools.  The  only 
considerable  rivers  of  the  continent  that  carry  water  to  the  sea  throughout  the 
year  are  those  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Cari>entaria ;  two  of  these,  at  least, 
afford  a  short  extent  of  navigable  stream  uprard  from  the  sea,  but  elsewhere 
Australia  is  without  any  internal  water  communication. 

Inland  salt  lakes  forms  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  continent.  The  most 
.remarkable  group  of  these  is  that  which  lies  north  of  Spencer  Gulf  in  South 
Australia,  where  the  fluctuating  saline  marshes  called  lakes  £yre,  Torrens, 
and  OaiTxlnerf  each  exceed  100  miles  in  length.  Zake  Amadeue,  more  recently 
discovered  in  the  heart  of  Australia,  is  a  great  saline  depression  similar  to 
these.  Numbers  of  smaller  salt  lakes  occur  in  Western  Australia,  and  many 
large  lagoons  fringe  the  sea  maigin  of  Victoria  in  the  south-east 

4.  Climate  and  LaudBcape. — The  climate  of  Australia,  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical, corresponds  to  that  of  Northern  or  Southern  Africa  in  its  dryness. 
The  situation  of  the  continent  across  the  southern  tropic  corresponds  very 
closely  with  that  of  the  Sahara  region  of  North  Africa  on  the  opposite  one. 
Both  lie  within  a  belt  over  which  the  great  trade- wind  currents  are  advancing 
from  colder  to  warmer  latitudes,  taking  up  moisture,  rather  than  parting  with 
it,  as  they  advance.  The  system  of  this  wind  is  modified  in  Australia,  how- 
ever, to  a  greater  extent  by  the  land  and  sea  breezes  which  blow  round  its 
margins ;  but  here,  as  in  the  Sahara,  long  periods  of  drought  are  characteristic 
of  the  climate.  The  slopes  of  the  eastern  mountain  ranges,  facing  the  winds 
from  the  Pacific  and  condensing  upon  themselves  the  moisture  from  the  ocean, 
are  by  fi&r  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Australia ;  the  whole  of  the  interior 
region  may  be  said  to  be  almost  rainless.  Thus  entering  fh>m  the  Pacific  side 
of  the  continent,  we  should  pass  from  the  cultivated  fields  and  rich  grass  plains 
of  the  eastern  hill  slopes  and  plateaus  into  the  uniform  steppes  of  tiie  interior, 
where  the  soil  is  bare  and  saline,  and  covered  with  thickets  and  scrub  of  a 
bushy  Eucalyptus  or  prickly  Acacia,  often  quite  impenetrable.  In  the 
Australian  spring  time  the  interior  plains  assume  their  freshest  aspect,  but  in 
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summer  they  become  dreary  wastes ;  their  little  wster-channels,  or  *'cr€ekt,** 
dry  up,  and  animals,  as  well  as  men,  are  content  to  search  for  pools  of  bracki^ 
water.  The  trees  and  shmbs  which  are  found  in  Australia  are  almost  all 
evergreens,  so  that  there  is  little  yariation  in  the  landscape  from  winter  to 
summer  except  in  the  drying  of  the  grasses  to  yellow  hay  after  the  snmmer 
droughts.  The  characteristic  trees  of  the  more  Ikyonred  outer  margins  of 
Australia  are  the  euealypiit  or  "  gum  trees,"  which  acquire  large  dimensions 
on  the  eastern  maritime  slo{>e. 

Notwithstanding  its  dryness,  the  climate  of  Australia  is  extremely  salu- 
brious, and  excepting  the  northern  tropical  coast-lands,  the  country  is  every- 
where  well  suited  for  European  settlement. 

5.  Awimn-laL — ^The  fsuna  of  Australia  is  distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
region  of  the  globe,  and  is  characterised  by  the  low  organisation  of  its  indige- 
nous *nii«*^a-  '  Almost  sU  the  mammals — ^kangaroos,  bandicoots,  opossums — 
belong  to  the  marsupial  type,  that  is,  are  fundshed  with  a  natural  pouch  in 
which  to  carry  their  young.  The  "  dingo,"  or  wild  dog,  is  almost  the  only 
camiyorous  animal  of  the  continent,  and  there  are  no  indigenous  hoofed 
animals.  The  birds  of  Australia  stand  unrivalled  in  their  variety  of  form  and 
beauty  of  plumage.  The  rivers  within  the  tropics  harbour  formidable  croco- 
diles, lizards  and  snakes  are  numerous,  and  fishes  are  found  in  endless  variety 
on  all  Pftrts  of  the  Australian  coasts. 

6.  Prodacts. — Though,  as  we  have  seen,  Australia  possessed  no  native 
sheep,  thoee  introduced  by  the  European  settlers  have  thriven  and  multiplied 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  on  its  pastures,  so  that  Australia  has  become  one 
of  the  foremost  wool-producing  r^ons  of  the  world.  It  vies  also  with  Cali- 
fornia and  the  western  United  Stetes  in  the  abundance  of  its  precious  metaU 
and  mineralB,  especially  of  gold,  besides  silver,  tin,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  coal. 
The  most  favour^  and  fertile  region  of  the  continent,  the  hill  belt  next  the 
Pacific  margin,  is  also  the  richest  in  metals. 

7.  People. — ^The  aborigines  of  Australia  belonging  to  the  group  of  tribes 
called  the  Oceanic  Negroes  rank  lowest  of  all  in  the  human  fainily.  Once 
more  numerous,  they  offered  active  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  white  men, 
and  they  still  make  exploration  dangerous  in  some  parts  of  tropical  Northern 
Australia.  Elsewhere  they  are  now  few  and  feeble,  and  are  rapidly  decreasing 
in  numbers.  Perpetual  wanderers,  they  have  resisted  all  efforts  to  draw  them 
to  civilisation.  Their  numbers  are  now  approximately  estimated  at  about 
55,000,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  being  found  now  in  Northern  Queensland. 
The  bulk  of  the  popuLition  of  the  continent  is  of  European  origin,  most  being 
descendants  of  emigrants  from  the  British  Isles.  Chinese  have  become  colo- 
zuste  in  considerable  numbers ;  and  Polynesian  Kanakas,  from  the  New  Hebrides 
chiefly,  have  been  introduced  as  labourers  in  some  parts  of  tropical  Queensland 
where  the  heat  is  too  great  for  Europeans. 

8.  The  history  of  the  discovery  and  colonisation  of  Australia  by 
the  British  has  already  been  sketched,  so  that  here  we  need  only 
look  at  the  separate  colonies  as  they  have  now  developed  them- 
selves, beginning  with  the  oldest  or  mother  colony  of 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

This  colony  includes  the  south-eastern  region  of  Australia  from 
the  Pacific  coast  inland  to  the  14lBt  meridian,  which  separates  it 
from  South  Australia.    On  the  north  a  boundary  drawn  inland  from 
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Point  Danger,  and  then  along  the  29th  parallel  of  latitude  to  meet 
the  South  Australian  frontier,  separates  New  South  Wales  from 
Queensland ;  on  the  south  the  Murray  River,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  its  source  to  Gape  Howe  at  the  S£  comer  of  the  continent, 
diyides  it  from  Victoria.  In  extent  the  colony  is  about  fire  times 
larger  than  England  and  Wales. 

9.  Physical  Features. — ^The  portion  of  the  eastern  niAritime  heights  in- 
cluded in  New  South  Wales  takes  the  name  of  the  Mnniong  Range  or  Aua- 
tralian  Alps  in  the  south.  Here  the  summit,  called  Mount  EoeciudEo,  reaches 
a  height  of  7176  feet.  Farther  north  the  chief  sections  of  the  mountains  are 
named  the  Bliie  MourUainSj  the  Liverpool  Jtange,  and  the  New  England 
Jtcmffe,  which  runs  into  Queensland.  These  heights  fonn  a  short  seaward 
watershed,  and  a  long  gradual  slope  towards  the  far  interior.  The  Shoalhaven^ 
Hawkesburyy  and  Hunter  are  the  chief  of  the  streams  which  drain  the  outer 
descent  to  the  Pacific ;  the  Darling^  LacJUafiy  and  Murrumbidgee  take  their 
rise  on  the  inner  slope,  and  flow  over  the  plidns  south-westward  to  join  the 
boundary  river  Murray,  The  well- watered  maritime  valleys  and  the  hill 
region  above  form  the  agricultural  section  of  the  colony,  where  European 
grains  and  fruits  are  cultivated  in  abundance.  The  wide  grass  plains  of  the 
long  interior  slope,  called  the  "  Riverina,**  form  the  pastoral  lands  of  New 
JSouth  Wales,  and  are  divided  off  into  large  sheep  "  runs,"  which  vary  in  size, 
but  some  of  which  extend  over  areas  of  from  30,000  to  70,000  acres. 

10.  Minerals. — The  most  productive  gold  mines  of  New  South  Wales  are 
grouped  between  the  New  Eng^d  and  Liverpool  Ranges  in  the  north,  and 
between  the  sources  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  Murray  Rivers  in  the  south. 
Those  which  yield  copper,  silver,  lead,  mercury,  and  iron,  are  widely  distributed 
in  the  mountain  region,  but  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  coal  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Hunter  River. 

11.  People. — ^The  population  of  New  South  Wales  has  now  become  a 
settled  one,  and  occupations  are  regular  and  constant.  Public  instruction  has 
made  great  progress ;  a  university  was  established  at  Sydney  in  1851,  and 
has  a  staff  of  six  professors.  Religious  freedom  was  granted  by  charter  as 
early  as  1886. 

12.  Gk>Yemment. — ^Responsible  government  was  granted  to  the  colony  in 
1866,  and  a  Legislative  Council,  the  members  of  which  hold  their  appointments 
for  life,  was  nominated  by  the  Governor.  A  Legislative  Assembly  is  choaen 
every  Ave  years  by  qualified  voters. 

13.  Chief  Towns. — ^The  capital,  Sydney,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
splendid  harbour.  Port  Jackson,  is  now  a  fine  English  town,  united  by  several 
railway  lines  to  Uie  interior ;  its  commerce  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  it  sends  out  great  quantities  of  wool,  gold,  coal,  tallow,  copper,  and  grain. 
The  other  important  towns  are  POramaUOf  16  miles  i^m  Sydney ;  BcUkursi, 
the  chief  interior  town,  west  of  Sydney ;  Newcastle,  the  great  coal  port,  on 
the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter ;  Ooulbum,  the  chief  place  in  the 
southern  gold-mining  district ;  and  DenUiquin,  the  centre  of  the  pastoral  dis- 
trict of  the  "Riverina,*'  between  the  Darling  and  the  Murray. 

13a.  Norfolk  Island,  16  square  miles  in  area,  which  lies  out  in  the 
Pacific  at  a  distance  of  9()0  miles  east  of  Sydney,  belongs  to  New  South  Wales. 
It  is  famous  for  its  pine  trees.  Formerly  it  was  a  pen^  settlement,  and  after- 
wards the  interesting  inhabitants  of  Pitcaim  Island  (g.v.)  were  transferred  to 
it,  and  remained  here  for  a  time. 
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VICTORIA. 

14.  The  colony  of  Victoria  may  be  compared  to  Great  Britaiii 
in  area.  It  occupies  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Australia,  marked 
out  by  the  Murray  River  and  the  boundary  of  South  Australia 
along  the  141st  meridian. 

15.  Physical  Features  and  Products. — ^The  hi^  chain  of  the  Diyiding 
Range  and  Bowen  Monntains  or  AtistrcUian  Alps,  aa  it  is  variously  called, 
passing  centrally  through  the  colony,  gives  it  a  northern  inward  watershed  to 
the  Murray f  and  a  southern  slope  to  the  ocean,  down  which  there  flow  many 
streams,  the  most  notable  of  them  being  the  TarrO'  Tarra,  on  which  the 
capital  stands.  The  extensive  basin  of  Port  Phillip  is  the  most  important 
of  the  many  inlets  and  lagoons  which  fiinge  the  Victorian  coast.  The  colony 
is  eminently  a  pastoral  one,  possessing  great  stretches  of  rich  succulent  grass 
country ;  but  since  the  discovery  of  gold,  agriculture  has  made  rapid  advances. 
Trees  are  most  abundant  in  the  south-eastern  valleys  of  the  Australian  Alps, 
in  the  district  named  Gippsland.  The  colony  takes  the  first  place  as  a  gold- 
yielding  region,  but  other  metals  are  not  found  in  any  considerable  quantities. 

16.  People  and  Ooyemment. — The  population  of  Victoria  now  con- 
siderably outnumbers  that  of  its  parent  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  great  energy,  health,  and  prosperity.  Chinese 
are  more  numerous  here  than  in  any  of  the  other  Australian  colonies,  but  the 
aboriginal  blacks  have  almost  disappeared  from  within  its  borders.  Schools  are 
well  supported  by  the  State,  and  general  education  is  nowhere  more  advanced. 
With  the  other  colonies  of  Australia,  Victoria  received  responsible  government 
in  1855.  The  executive  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  appoiuted  by  the 
Crown,  the  legislative  with  a  Parliament  of  two  Chambers. 

17.  Chief  Towns.— The  capital,  Melbtmrne  (250,000),  on  the  inlet  of 
the  sea  called  Port  Phillip,  has  become  the  largest  dty  of  Australia,  and  is 
in  every  way  a  fine  European  town,  with  straight  wide  streets  and  noble 
public  buildings.  Railways  extend  frt>m  it  in  all  directions,  and  its  manufac- 
tures are  now  very  extensive.  Qeelongy  also  on  Port  Phillip,  45  miles  south- 
west of  Melbourne,  rivals  it  in  foreign  trade.  Ballaratj  nearly  100  miles 
west  of  Melbourne,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  first  discovered  gold-fields,  is 
the  largest  interior  town. 

QUEENSLAND. 

18.  This  third  section  of  the  old  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
occupies  all  the  north-east  of  Australia  from  the  29th  parallel,  where 
it  touches  New  South  Wales,  northward  to  Cape  York,  reaching 
westward  to  the  boundary  of  South  Australia  and  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  vast  area  is  nearly  eight  times  larger  than 
that  of  Great  Britain. 

19.  Physical  Features  and  Products. — ^Here,  as  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  maritime  range  of  hills  divides  the  colony  into  a  narrow  coast  descent 
and  a  long  interior  slope.  The  principal  streams  draining  to  the  Pacific  are 
the  Brisharu,  Burnett,  FUzroy,  and  Burdekin.  The  interior  has  two  water- 
sheds— a  north-western  towards  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  a  south-western 
towards  the  salt  lakes  of  South  Australia  and  Uie  Murray  River.    The  Mitchell, 
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Flinders,  and  Leichhardt  are  the  chief  riven  of  the  galf  dndnage ;  the  Beureoo 
or  Cooper  Greek  and  the  Warrego,  the  laigeet  of  those  which  flow  south-west- 
ward.  Mnch  of  the  Pacific  border  in  Queensland  has  a  hot,  moist  climate, 
well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  indigo,  and  rice,  and  the  outer  mountain 
slopes  are  rich  in  woods.  Up  in  the  hill  region  wide  areas  of  pastoral  *'  downs  " 
appear,  and  on  these  heights  the  clima,te  is  more  temperate.  The  long  interior 
slope  passes  gradually  into  the  dry  climate  of  the  arid  steppes  of  Central  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  rivers  fail  to  resist  the  rapid  evaporation,  and  where  rain  is 
almost  unknown. 

The  metallic  wealth  of  Queensland  is  very  great.    In  recent  years  very  • 
productive  gold-fields  have  been  found  in  the  north ;  copper,  tin,  iron,  and 
mercury  are  also  widely  distributed. 

20.  People  and  Government. — ^As  yet  the  young  colony  has  gathered 
only  a  small  population  in  proportion  to  its  vast  area,  and  the  greater  number 
of  settlers  are  found  at  present  in  the  south-east  next  to  New  South  Wales.  The 
aborigines  are  still  rather  numerous  in  Northern  Queensland.  A  few  Chinese 
have  settled  in  the  colony,  and  Polynesians  have  been  introduced  as  labourers 
on  the  sugar  plantations. 

The  Government  is  on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  other  colonies. 

21.  Chief  TowiUL — ^The  capitid  town  of  BriAcoM  lies  close  to  Moreton 
Bay,  which  was  first  settled  as  a  convict  station  in  1823.  It  has  now  grown 
into  a  flourishing  town,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  colony,  extending 
its  communications  by  railways  inland,  and  exporting  wool,  cotton,  sugar, 
timber,  and  preserved  meats. 

Jtockhamplotif  on  the  Fitzroy  River,  near  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  is  the 
second  place  in  importance.  Bowen  or  Fori  Deniaofa^  ToumeviUe,  and  Card- 
well  on  Rockingham  Bay,  are  the  chief  settlements  farther  north  along  the 
coast.  The  most  northerly  settlement  of  Australia  is  the  station  of  Somerset 
on  Cape  York,  the  point  of  communication  with  New  Guinea  across  Torres 
Strait. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

22.  The  name  South  Australia  was  given  to  the  settlement 
formed  on  the  south  coast  of  the  continent  in  1836,  long  before 
Victoria  had  been  divided  off  as  a  separate  colony  from  New  South 
Wales.  It  has  extended  now  to  embrace  all  the  vast  central  section 
of  the  continent  from  the  great  Australian  Bight  in  the  south  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Arafura  Sea  and  the  QuK  of  Carpentaria  in  the  north  ; 
but  as  the  greater  part  of  this  enormous  territory  is  northward  of 
Victoria,  and  even  of  New  South  Wales  within  its  later  boundaries, 
the  name  has  become  a  misleading  one.  The  nominal  boundaries 
of  this  colony  include  a  space  more  than  ten  times  greater  than 
our  island  of  Britain. 

23.  Physical  Features  .  and  Products. — Much  of  this  *vast  area 
remains  unexplored ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  it  is  occupied  by  the  dry  bare  steppes  of  interior  Australia,  whidi  can 
never  become  of  much  value  as  habitable  land. 

The  most  valuable  and  important  part  of  the  colony  lies  along  the  Flinders 
Bamge  of  mountains,  which  extend  fh)m  the  esstem  side  of  Spencer  Gulf  north- 
ward towards  the  salt  basins  of  Lakes  Torrens  and  Eyie.    A  laige  proportion 
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of  the  land  along  these  hOl  dopes  has  been  already  settled  for  coltivatioD, 
and  hers  wheat  and  fhiits  of  all  Boropean  sorts,  indading  the  vine^  grow  in 
abundance.  Large  areas  of  pastoral  Iwd  surronnd  this  hill  country,  and  the 
hills  themselves  are  rich  in  Teins  of  copper,  besides  gold,  silver,  and  bismnth. 
The  long  line  of  telegraph,  which  has  been  carried  all  across  Sonth  Aostralia, 
leads  through  interchanging  grass-land,  bush,  salt  lagoons,  and  sandy  desert, 
over  the  Macdonnel  range  of  hiUs,  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  to  the 
northern  territory  of  the  colony,  a  region  which  is  as  yet  qnite  nndeyeloped, 
bat  which  seems  to  be  adequate  to  the  cultivation  of  all  tropical  products. 

24.  People  and  GoYemmeni. — South  Australia,  having  never  been  a 
penal  settlement,  has  come  less  under  direct  British  control  than  the  other 
Australian  colonies.  Its  administration  has  been  a  wise  and  economical  one. 
The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  a  council  of  five  ministers : 
the  Legislative  Council  serves  for  twelve  years ;  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  are  nominated  for  three  years.  The  elements  of  population  other 
than  British  are  very  small,  excepting  the  German.  The  few  remaining  abori- 
ginee  are  well  cared  for.  Perfect  equality  is  given  to  all  denominations,  and 
there  is  no  State  aid  to  any  religious  body. 

25.  Chief  Towna. — ^The  capital  city  of  Adelaide,  the  only  important  town 
of  the  colony,  is  built  on  the  eastern  coast-land  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent, 
eight  miles  ftt)m  its  seaport  A  railway  has  been  carried  inland  from  it  for 
more  than  120  miles.  The  chief  settlement  in  the  Northern  Territory  is  that 
of  Falmereton,  at  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  of  Pbrt  Darwin,  on  the  north 
coast. 

WEST  AUSTRALIA. 

26.  The  colony  of  Western  Australia  inclades  all  that  part  of 
the  continent  which  lies  west  of  the  129th  meridian,  so  that  it 
includes  an  area  eleven  times  as  large  as  Britain.  Little,  how- 
ever, is  yet  known  of  this  region  beyond  its  coast-line  and  along 
one  or  two  tracks  of  explorers,  who  have  crossed  the  dry  steiile 
wastes  which  fill  most  of  the  interior. 

27.  The  most  important  district,  and  that  which  has  been  occupied  by  the 
colonists,  lies  along  the  maritime  slope  of  the  hiUs  on  the  south-west,  where 
a  few  sniall  rivers  descend  to  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  the  colony  is  not  a  pros- 
perous one,  partly  on  account  of  its  natural  disadvantages,  partly  because  it 
was  made  the  chief  penal  settlement,  after  deportation  to  the  other  Australian 
colonies  had  ceased. 

28.  Its  chief  town  of  Perth  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  SvHin  Biver,  which 
formerly  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  territory.  Its  port  on  the  coast  is  Fre- 
manUe, 

TASMANIA  1 

29.  The  island  which  was  first  called  Van  Diemen's  Laud,  and 
afterwards,  from  its  discoverer,  Tasmania,  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
Ireland,  being  about  160  miles  wide  each  way.  It  is  separated 
from  Victoria  and  the  mainland  of  Australia  by  Bass  Strait,  which 
can  he  crossed  in  a  day's  steamer  passage. 

Area  In  sq.  m.  Population. 

1  Tssmania       ....  86,200  107,000 
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80.  Fkyrical  Features. — ^Its  bold  coasts  are  indented  with  bays  and 
inlets,  which  form  fine  harbonn.  Inward  the  island  rises  to  elevated  downs, 
sarronnded  by  high  mountain  ranges,  some  of  which  present  a  wild  and  stem 
aspect  The  highest  point  of  the  island,  named  Osdle  Moont,  is  6069 
feet  high,  but  there  are  a  number  of  summits  which  exceed  4000  feet  in. 
elevation.  Streams  and  lakes  are  numerous  in  the  mountain  valleys,  the 
largest  rivers  being  the  Tamar,  which  flows  northward,  and  the  Denoentf 
which  descends  south-eastward  to  the  inlet  upon  which  the  capital  town  Is 
placed. 

81.  Climate  and  Vegetation. — ^The  climate  may  be  said  to  resemble 
that  of  England,  though  the  summer  heat  is  occasionally  greater  than  is  ex- 
perienced here,  especially  when  the  island  is  reached  at  times  by  a  blast  of 
hot  air  from  the  deserts  of  Australia.  The  winter  cold  forms  thin  ice  on  the 
lowlands,  and  then  the  higher  ranges  are  snow-dad.  The  western  side  of  the 
island,  exposed  to  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  from  the  southern  ocean,  is 
very  wet,  but  the  eastern  has  a  rainlkll  that  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  east 
coast  of  England.  Tracts  of  forest,  containing  trees  of  great  size,  such  as  the 
durable  thorn  pine^  myrtle  wood,  and  blue  gum,  cover  laige  parts  of  the  island, 
and  elegant  tree  ferns,  besides  a  great  variety  of  smaller  ferns,  fill  the  ^ens. 
Where  the  island  is  cultivated,  its  hedged  fields  and  orchards  beside  the 
villages  remind  one  of  England.  The  native  animals  of  the  island  are  to  a 
great  extent  similar  to  those  of  the  mainland  of  Australia.  Iron,  tin,  and 
coal  are  widely  distributed. 

82.  People  and  GoTemment. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Tssmania  are  almost 
exclusively  of  British  origin.  The  aborigines,  who  resembled  the  Australians 
in  their  customs  and  mode  of  life,  though  they  were  of  shorter  stature,  stronger 
physique,  and  darker  complexion,  have  now  become  extinct  Agricultural 
rather  than  pastoral  industries  employ  the  colonists  of  Tasmania ;  a  Urge 
number  are  employed  in  the  South  Sea  whale  fisheries.  Education  is  com- 
pulsory on  all ;  religion  is  unfettered.  The  colony  became  independent  of 
New  South  Wales  in  1825,  and  thirty  years  later  received  responsible  govern- 
ment,  like  the  other  Australian  colonies. 

88.  Chief  Towns. — ^The  two  important  towns  of  Tasmania  are  Hobart 
Town,  the  capital,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Derwent,  in  the 
south-east,  and  Launcestan,  on  the  Tamar,  near  the  north  coast  These  tvro 
outlets  of  the  island  rival  one  another  in  trade,  which  is  promoted  by  railways 
and  excellent  roads  through  the  island.  Wool,  timber,  hope,  oil,  and  fruits, 
are  the  leading  exports. 

NEW  ZEALAND." 

1.  At  a  distance  of  about  1200  miles  south-east  of  the  main- 
land of  Australia  lie  the  islands  of  New  Zealand.  They  are  nearly 
at  the  antipodes  of  our  islands  of  Britain,  or  a  line  drawn  throu^ 
the  centre  of  the  globe  from  England  would  come  out  near  them  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  The  group  consists  of  two  large 
islands,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  and  of  several  smaller  ones,  of 
which  Stewart  Island,  to  the  south,  is  the  most  important  The 
extent  of  the  islands  together  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Area  in  sq.  m.  Population. 

1  New  Zealand ....        104,000  414,000 
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2.  Fhyncal  Features. — ^The  North  Island  (onoe  called  New  XTlster, 
and  by  the  natives  Te  ika  a  Ifani,  or  '*  the  bird  of  the  Ifaui ")  is  of  less  compact 
fonn  than  the  southern,  and  rons  ont  in  long  peninsulas.  Nor  is  it  so 
generally  elevated  as  the  sonthem,  though  it  contains  high  snmmits.  Parallel 
ranges,  of  which  that  named  Buahine  is  the  chie^  extend  along  its  maritime 
borders  on  the  south-east,  and  attain  heights  of  over  2600  feet.  In  the  centre 
of  the  island  rises  a  volcanic  group,  in  which  are  Mount  BuapehUf  9716  feet, 
and  the  active  volcano  of  Ngaunihoej  between  it  and  Tongariro^  6500  feet. 
On  a  western  promontory  Mount  Egnumt  stands  alone,  its  conical  snow-dad 
summit  having  an  elevation  of  8270  feet. 

The  South  Island  (formerly  known  as  New  Munster,  or  Middle  Island,  or 
by  its  native  name  of  Te  wahi  Punamu,  "  the  place  of  greenstone  **),  separated 
fiit>m  the  northern  by  Cook  Straitf  is  almost  covered  by  the  high  range  called 
the  Southern  Alps,  which  rises  to  greatest  height  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  following  its  whole  length,  forming  high-walled  fiords  on  the  western 
coast,  and  reaching  down  in  spurs  eastward  to  the  maritime  plains.  The  highest 
point  among  the  many  peaks  of  this  magnificent  glacier  and  snow-clad  range 
is  Mount  Cook,  18,200  feet  high,  near  the  centre  of  the  chain ;  Mount  Frank* 
lin,  on  the  north  of  it,  is  10,000  feet,  and  Mount  Aspiring,  towards  the  south, 
9900  feet  high.  The  Tadman  glacier,  depending  fi^m  Mount  Cook,  is  lai^ger 
than  any  of  those  found  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  Almost  the  only  level  district  in 
the  South  Island  is  the  Plain  of  Canterbury,  which  reaches  along  the  eastern 
maritime  border  for  about  100  miles,  having  an  average  width  inland  to  the 
base  of  the  mountains  of  20  miles.  Stewart  Island,  in  the  extreme  south, 
which  may  be  compared  to  an  English  county  in  size,  is  also  mountainous. 

Both  islands  have  many  rivers  and  lakes.  The  Northern  Island  has  a  large 
central  lake  named  Taupo,  86  miles  long,  fh>m  which  the  Wa'^cato  river  fiows 
to  the  west  coast ;  the  fFanganui,  fiowing  southward  to  Cook  Strait,  is  the 
other  important  river  of  the  North  Island.  Hot- water  lakes  and  geysers,  fiir 
surpassing  those  of  Iceland  in  size,  abound  in  the  central  volcanic  group.  The 
South  Island  has  a  series  of  fine  rivers  on  its  eastern  slope,  such  as  the  Wairau 
in  the  north,  the  WaUahi  and  the  Clutha  in  the  south.  Its  steep  western  water 
shed  has  only  small  streams,  though  these  are  very  numerous.  In  the  southern 
mountain  r^on  of  the  South  Island  there  are  many  alpine  lakes  of  great  depth. 

8.  Climate  and  Products. — In  general  the  climate  of  New  Zealand 
resembles  that  of  the  British  Isles.  The  North  Island  has  a  warmer  and  more 
equable,  the  South  a  cooler  and  more  variable,  climate,  rough  and  bracing; 
Tlie  western  sides  of  both  islands  receive  by  far  the  larger  share  of  rainfall. 
Forests  of  lofty  pines  and  other  evergreen  trees,  tree  ferns,  and  v^tation 
matted  together  by  the  rope-like  "  smilax,"  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  North 
and  some  parts  of  the  South  Island.  Otiier  parts  are  overgrown  with  ferns 
breast  higli^  and  others  are  well  adapted  for  pasture. 

Though  New  Zealand  has  no  indigenous  quadrupeds,  the  plains  of  the 
South  Island  are  now  so  well  stocked  with  sheep  that  wool  has  become  one 
of  the  leading  exports  of  the  colony.  The  northern  and  eastern  districts  of 
the  South  Island  are  those  best  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 

New  Zealand  is  very  rich  in  minerals;  both  in  the  North  and  South 
Islands  gold-mining  has  become  a  settled  and  productive  industry.  Iron  and 
coal  are  also  found  in  the  South  Island. 

4.  People  and  Gk>Temment. — ^At  the  time  of  their  first  exploration  by 
Captain  Cook  the  islands  were  all  peopled  by  the  Maories,  a  race  presenting 
far  bilker  physical  and  mental  development  than  any  other  in  all  this  Oceanic 
region.  Durkig  the  progress  of  the  British  colonisation  and  occupation  of  the 
itlandi  the  oonteets  with  the  Maories  have  been  long-oontinued  and  aeverei 
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and  throQghoat  their  wan  the  luttiyes  have  ihown  themaelTes  braYB  and  akil- 
fal.  Their  nnmbere  are  now  reduced  to  abont  40,000,  the  greater  part  of 
them  living  peaceably  in  the  North  Island ;  and  the  European  colonial  popu- 
lation ii  now  six  or  seyen  times  as  numerous. 

A  Ctoremor  appointed  by  the  Crown  holds  the  executive  power,  and  is 
aided  by  five  ministen.  The  legislative  body  oonsiBts  of  a  Council  nominated 
by  the  Governor,  and  of  an  elected  House  of  Representatives  which  includea 
several  Maori  members. 

A  system  of  railways  connecting  the  chief  places  in  the  islands  was  begun 
by  Government  in  1872. 

5.  Chief  Towns. — ^The  parliament  of  New  Zealand  meets  now  at  the 
small  town  of  Wellington  on  the  south  coast  of  the  North  Island.  This 
meeting-point  was  found  more  convenient  than  Auckland,  the  largest  town  of 
the  colony,  which  lies  on  the  narrow  isthmus  that  leads  to  the  long  north- 
western peninsula  of  the  North  Island,  between  Hauraki  Gulf  and  the  harbour 
of  Manukau.  Vunedin,  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  called  the  Harbour  of  Otago^ 
on  the  east  coast,  is  the  most  considerable  town  of  the  South  Island.  Ckriat' 
church  is  the  main  centra  of  population  on  Canterbury  Plain.  Timaru  and 
Oanuuru  are  seaports  of  the  wool-producing  lowland. 


POLYNESIA. 

1.  The  name  Polynesia,  or  the  ''many  islands,"  is  usually 
employed  to  include  all  those  numerous  small  islands  and  groups 
of  islets  in  the  'wide  Pacific,  which  are  not  included  within  the 
Australian  or  the  East  Indian  Archipelagoes  ;  but  these  remnants  of 
former  continents  have  been  more  conveniently  classed  under  three 
subdivisions : — 

(1.)  Melaneiia^  which  includes  the  laigest  islands  ;  New  Guinea, 
Admiralty  Islands,  New  Britain  group,  Solomon  Islands,  New 
Hebrides,  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  Loyalty  Islands,  and 
the  Fiji  Islands. 

(2.)  Jkficnmeno,  which  includes  the  small  islands  north  of  the 
equator  between  IdC'E  long,  and  180°;  Marshall  Islands,  Gil- 
bert or  E^ingsmill  Islands,  Caroline  Islands,  Pelew  Islands,  and  the 
Mariannes  or  Ladrone  Islands. 

(3.)  Polynesia,  which  includes  the  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islanda, 
Samoa  or  Navigator's  Islands,  Union  and  EUice  Islands,  Henrey  or 
Cook  Islands,  Tubuai  or  Austral  Islands,  Tuamotu  or  Low  Islands, 
Pitcaim  Island,  Easter  Island,  Marquesas  Islands,  Phconix  Islands, 
and  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands. 

2.  Physical  Features.— These  widespread  islands  are  naturally  divided 
into  two  classes — ^the  mountainous  islands,  which  are  generally  volcanic  ;  and 
the  low  coral  islands.  The  Sandwich,  the  Society  Islands,  the  Marquesas,  and 
some  others  belong  to  the  former  dass,  the  minority  of  the  others  to  the  latter. 
The  coral  islands  are  generally  circular  in  form,  consisting  often  of  a  low  reef, 
which  encloses  a  lagoon  connected  with  the  ocean  by  one  or  more  openings. 
Such  are  termed  €UoUs.     Most  of  the  volcanic  islands  are  also  surrounded  by 
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coral  fonnationB  at  greater  or  lees  dietanoee  from  the  island,  which  in  that 
case  are  termed  barrier  reefs, 

3.  Ptodnots. — ^These  islands  lie  within  the  torrid  zone,  and  their  posi- 
tion gives  a  climate  which  combines  heat  and  moisture  in  a  high  degree,  so 
that  loxoriant  green  vegetation  appears  on  almost  every  one  of  them.  The 
coco-palm  may  be  called  the  staff  of  life  to  the  Polynesians.  The  bread-fruit, 
yam,  and  sweet  potato,  bananas,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  are  among  their  many 
native  and  introduced  vegetable  products. 

4.  People. — The  native  Polynesians  taken  together  number  more  than 
a  million.  Their  island  life  has  made  them,  for  the  most  part,  a  seafaring 
race,  and  they  display  great  skill  and  boldness  in  canoeing.  On  some  of  the 
islands  they  have  decreased  greatly  in  numbers  as  they  have  gradually  come 
more  closely  in  contact  with  the  white  race. 

5.  The  most  important  group  south  of  the  equator  is  that  of  the  Viti 
Islarids,  These  were  annexed  to  the  British  Empire  in  1874.  They  lie  about 
2000  miles  east  of  Australia,  and  consist  of  the  two  laige  and  high  islands  of 
ViH  and  Vanua,  which  together  form  an  area  somewhat  greater  than  that  of 
Wales,  and  of  about  300  smaller  islands.  ZevuAsa,  on  a  sznaU  island  adjoining 
Viti,  is  the  chief  place  in  the  group,  exporting  cocoa-nut  oil  and  cotton.  New 
Caledonia,  a  long  high  island  stretching  200  miles  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, belongs  to  France,  and  is  used  as  a  penal  settlement. 

The  Society  Islandey  lofty,  fertile,  and  volcanic,  out  in  the  centre  of  the 
South  Pacific,  also  belong  to  France.  The  laigest  island,  Tahiti^  has 
acquired  celebrity  fh>m  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  mountain  valleys  and  cas- 
cades. Among  the  scattered  islands  east  of  the  Society  group,  that  named 
Pitcaim  \b  of  interest  as  having  been  the  refuge  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
ship  "  Bounty,"  who  formed  a  European  colony  there  in  the  latter  part  of  last 
century,  which  still  survives. 

6.  Among  those  north  of  the  equator  the  Hawaii  or  Sandwich  islands 
are  by  far  the  most  important.  There  are  eight  lai^r  islands  in  the  group 
including  Hawaii  proper,  the  laigest  island  in  the  open  Pacific,  which  rises  to 
a  height  of  13,760  feet  in  its  towering  volcanic  summit,  named  Mauna  Loa; 
and  which  also  contains  the  great  crater  of  KHauea,  the  floor  of  which  re- 
sembles a  lake  of  fire.  The  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  been 
brought  to  considerable  advancement  in  civilisation  by  their  long  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  of  whom  there  are  considerable  numbers  settled  in  the  group. 
They  have  adopted  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  united  by  an  elected 
assembly,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  American  missionaries,  their  language  has 
been  reduced  to  vnritten  forms.  The  commerce  of  the  group  in  sugar,  rice, 
coffee,  *'pula"  or  vegetable  silk,  wool,  and  sandal- wood,  now  extends  to  all 
parts  of  the  Pacific. 

Honolohit  the  capital  of  the  group,  on  the  ishmd  of  Oahu,  is  the  largest 
town  of  all  Polynesia,  and  is  regularly  built  in  streets  and  squares. 

7.  New  Guinea,  or  Papua,  the  largest  ishmd  in  all  Polynesia,  has  an  area 
equal  to  five  times  that  of  England  and  Wales.  Very  little  is  at  present 
known  of  the  interior.  A  lofty  range  of  mountains,  named  at  the  west  end 
Charles  Louis  Mountains,  and  at  the  east  end  Stanley  Mange,  appears  to  tra- 
verse the  island  fh>m  north-west  to  south-east,  attaining  elevations  little  short 
of  18,000  feet,  being  the  highest  points  in  the  whole  area  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  but  the  country  is  covered  almost  everywhere 
with  dense  virgin  forests.  There  appear  to  be  few  or  none  of  the  larger  ani- 
mals, but  the  island  is  very  rich  in  birds  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  beautiful 
plumage.  The  natives,  who  constitute  a  distinct  race  of  frizzly -haired  people, 
live  in  small  villages,  **  kampongs,"  under  headmen,  who,  however,  exercise 
very  little  authority.  Trade  is  limited  to  a  few  raw  products  bartered  by  the 
natives  with  Malay  traders. 
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Albay  (vol.),  336 
Albert  Nyanza  (Lake),  93, 862, 

878,  881 
Albuquerque,    his    voyages, 

49,50 
Aleppo,  355 

Aleutian  Islands,  409,  428 
Alexander,  Pope,  23,  50    . 
Alexandretta,  355 
Alexandria,  22,  25,  28,  879 
Alexandropol,  279 
Alexandrovsk,  283 
Alflonn  or  Albion,  20 
Alfonso  I.  of  Portagal,  84 
Alfred  the  Great,  82 
Algeria,  25,  92,  368,  371 
Algiers,  31,  372 
Algoa  Bay,  399 
Alicante,  229.  280 
Allndshi  Dagh,  849 
Al^esireh,  81  • 

Allahabad,  316 
Alleghany  Mountains,  409, 424 

ci^,  429 
Allen  Lough,  173 
Alma  Dagh.  849 
AlmsAro.  58 
Alm€«aaes,  84 
Alpaca  wool,  444 
Alps,  the  European,  158,  SOS, 

aoe,  218,  283 
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AlUM,  77,  801 

Altai  Mountains,  S68,  280 

AlUi  VaUey,  306 

Altanudia  River,  434 

Altona,  197 

Alto  Pern,  M 

Aloe  plant,  400 

Aloes,  wood,  320,  887 

Amadeos  LbJes,  464 

Amager  Island,  188 

Amanos  Chain,  840 

Anupondo  Kanrs,  800 

Anurapnra,  826 

Amaaon  fUver,  410,  489,  442 

Amasons  of  Dahomey,  887 

Ambsasl,  800 

Amboyna  Island,  886 

Ambrfs,  90,  890,  891 

America- 
animals  of,  411 
climate  of,  410 
early  notices  of,  88,  48, 
44,  49,  60,  62,  68,  68, 
72,96 
education  in,  418 
extent  of,  408 

Eiremment  of,  414 
kes  of,  410 

landscape  of,  410 

minerals  of,  412 

peoples  of,  148,  412 

plants  of,  411 

relief  of,  128,  408 

religion  of,  418 

rivers  of,  410 
Amhara.  888 
Amherst,  828 
Amiens,  peace  of,  74 

Town,  221 
Amir  Takoob  Khan,  81 
Amoy,  289 
Ampwam,  386 
Amritsar,  817 
Amstel  River,  211 
Amsterdam,  211,  218 
Amu  Daila  (RiverX  79,  868, 

382  843 
Amur  River,   266,  366,  280, 

381 
Amur  Valley,  364 
Anam,  66,  83 
Anamalli  mountains,  809 
Anamba  Islands,  883 
Ancona,  387,  238 
Andalusia,  31,  339 
Andes  Mountains,  408,  438, 

444,  447,  448 
Andkhui,  339,  843 
Andorra.  381 
Angara  tUver.  365 
Angles,    theur    descent    on 

Britain,  SO 
Anglesea,  Isle  of,  169 
Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy,  SO 
AngoUu  00,  890 
Angolala,  888 
Angora  goats,  864 
Angosha,  894 
Angoxa,  894 
Angoy,  889 


Angra  Peqnena  Bay,  404 
AnguiUa  Island.  436 
Anhalt  Ihichy,  198 
Anholt  Island,  188 
Animals,  distribution  of,  148 
Aniyo,  889 

Ankarat  Hills  (voLX  ^06 
Ankober,  888 
Annam,  332,  327 
Annamese,  837 
Annobom,  43,  90 
Annobon  Island,  361,  389 
Anson,  Lord  George,  70 
Antananarivo,  406 
Antarctic  circle,  131 
Antarctic  region,  sesrch  in, 

71 
Anticoeti  Island,  416,  423, 433 
Antigua  Island,  436 
Antilles,  Oreat  and  Lesser,  436 
Antioch,  86,  363 
Antisana  Mountain,  439 
Anti-Taurus,  349 
Antivari,  361 
Antombuk  Bay,  406 
Antwerp,  317 
Anxali,  846 
Apa  River,  460 
Apache,  96 

Aphelion,  position  of,  117 
Apennines,   mountains,   169, 

333 
Appalachicola  River,  436 
Apsheron  Cape,  166 
Apulia,  337 
Arabia,  356 
Arabian  Empire,  88 
ArabisUn,  847 
Arabs,  28,  846,  864,  358,  870, 

372,  378,  379 
Aracan,  83 
Aracanese,  273 
Arafnra  Sea,  458 
Arsguaya  River,  443 
Aragon,  34,  239 
Araksn,  323 
And,  Sea  of,  368,  383 
Ararat^  Mount,  364,  378,  848, 

849 
Aras  River,  378,  851 
Araucsrians,  447 
Aravari  Hills,  808 
Araxes  River,  278,  851 
Arbola,  battle  of,  33 
Arcadia,  Bay  of,  340 
Archangel,  162,  260 
Arcot,  69,  818 
Arctic  Circle,  120 
Arctic  discoveries,  60,  54,  66, 

101 
Arctos,  the  bear,  104 
Ardalan,  847 

Ardennes  Mountains,  169, 215 
Arenss  Qoidas,  236 
Arequipa,  446 
AiffBoa  Mount,  849 
Axgali  (sheepX  399 
Argentine  RepubUc,  448 
Aiiun  River,  366 
Ar^  province  of,  801 


Aiica,446 

Aijish  Da^  nonntsiii,  34^ 

Ancansss  River,  436 

Annada,  the  Spanish.  48,  56 

Arma^,  179 

Armenia,  347 

Armenia,  mountains  of.  864. 

378 
Armenia,  Russian,  851 
Annenians,  804, 348,  25r,  37S, 

278,853 
Amauts,  348 
Amo  River,  333 
Aro4,440 
Arran.  Isle  of,  169 
Arr5  Island,  188 
Arta,Oulfof.330 
Artaxerxes,  38 
Aru  Islands,  836 
Aryan  race,  147, 164,  372,  367 
Asama  Tama  Mountain.  908 
Ascania,  Lake,  863 
Ascension  Island,  407 
Asgsr,  876 
Ashantee,  387 

expedition  to,  91 
Ashantees,90,  887 
Ashursda  Island,  288,  848 


animals  of,  863,  271 
area  of,  361 
boundaries  of,  261 
British  power  in,  276 
Chinese,  383 
civiUsation  in,  376 
climate  of,  868 
features  of,  370 
food  plants  of,  271 
forest  sons  of,  863 
highlands  of.  863 
hydrology  of,  266,  268 
lowlands  of,  261 
Minor,  347 
Mohammedan,  887 
mountain  ranges,  128 
peninsulas  of,  361 
peoples  otj  373 
poultry  of,  271 
products  of,  871 
Province  of,  formed,  25 
religion  in,  373 
rivers  of,  365 
Russian  centraL  70,  383 
Russian  power  in,  276 
Tundra  legion  of,  263 
▼eiKetation  of,  M4,  271 
yolcanic  heifi^ts  o^  264 

Asiatic  Turkey,  847 

Aspinwall,  438 

Aspiring,  Mount,  461 

Aspropotamo  River,  340 

Assam,  83,  816,  830 

Assamese,  818 

Assays,  battle  of,  83 

Assiniboine  River,  420 

Assinie,886 

Assnan,  380 

Assuan  Cataract^  862 

Astrabad,847 

Astrskhan,  367,  268,  260 
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Astronomical  day,  114 
Aatorian  MoontidiiB,  225 
Astarlas,  31,  228 
Asandon,  460 
AUcama,  447 
Atahnalpa,  68 
Atban  Aiver,  362,  378,  882 
Athabasca,  Lake,  410,  420 

RiTer,  420 
Athens,  241,  248 
Athos,  Mount,  246 
Atlantic  plain,  424 
Atlantika,  Mount,  881,384 
AUas  Range,  361.  868 
Atmosphenc  currents,  188 
"  Atolls,"  462 
Atrek  River,  79,  283, 844 
Attar  of  roses,  817, 878 
AttUa,  King  of  the  Huns,  27 
Attock,  814,  317 
Auckland,  462 
Aughrabiee  Falls,  864 
Augsburg,  100 
Augustus,  Emperor,  25 
Anrangabad,  819 
Aures  Mountains,  369 
Aurunszeb,  57 
AusterliU,  battle  of,  75 
Australia,  63.  64,  71.  98,  453 
Austral  Company,  62 
Austral  Islands,  462 
Austria,  201 

Austria  and  Hungary,  201 
Auvergne    Mountains,    159, 

218 
AYa,825 
Avares,  278 
Aves  Islands,  436 
Avon  River.  172 
Awe,  Loch,  172 
Azum,  888 
Aymara  Indians,  446 
Ayuthia,  326 
Azamor.  371 
Axores,  the,  52,  231,  232 
Aztecs,  52 

Baba  Daoh,  349 
Baber,  the  conqueror,  46 
Babylon,  21 
Babvlonia,  347,  348 
Back  River,  420 
Bactria,842 
Baetrisn  camel,  271 
Bad^jos,  228 
Badakshan,  341 
Baden,  200. 
Baden-Baden,  201 
Ba£Dn,  68 
Baffin  Bay,  63 
Baffin  Strait,  414 
Bagamoyo,  893 
Bagdad.  30,  355 
Baggara  Arabs,  379 
Baghirmi,  888 
Bahia,  448 

Bahamas,  485.  436.  437 
Bahr-el-Ablad,  862,  880 
Bahr-el-Ahsy,  352 
Bahr-el-Azrek,  362 


Bahr-el-BenAt  Islands,  858 

Bahr-el-Qhaad,  362 

Bahr^-Huleh,  352 

Bahr-el-Litany,  852 

Bahr  Lilt.  352 

Bahr  Nec^ef.  352 

Bahr  Tubanyah,  352 

Baikal  Lake,  268,  265, 266, 280 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  86,  93 

Baku,  278.  279 

Bakony  Wald,  mountains,  202 

Bala  Lake.  172 

Balaton  Lake,  203 

Balbao  or  Vasco  Nunez,  49 

Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders, 

86 
Balearic  Islands,  229,  230 
Bali  Bay.  406 
Bali  Island,  385 
Balkan  Mountains,  159,  246 

253 
Balkan  Peninsula,  245 
Balkash  Lake,  268 
Balkh,  84,  339,(341,  342 
BalUu«t,457 
Baltic  provinces,  258 
Baltic  Sea,  156,  182,  188 
Baltimore,  428 
Baltistan,  317 
BaluchU,  273,  338,  358 
Baluchistan,  23, 83, 84, 264,337 
Bambanra,  888 
Bamian,  841 
"  Bam-i-dunia,"  263 
Bamo,  325 

Banana  (Factory),  390 
Banca  Island,  933 
Bandar  Abbas,  346 
Banda  Isles, 
Banda  Oriental  or  Uruguay, 

94.  451 
Bangalor,  317 
Bangermassin,  334 
Bangkok,  266,  326 
Bangweolo,  Lake,  363 
Banians,  358 
Banken  Veldt,  401 
Bannockbum,  battle  of,  85 
Bann  River,  178 
Bantam,  333 
Bantus,  148 
Banyaluka,  252 
Banyans,  881 
Barabinak  Steppe,  262 
Baranov  Island,  428 
BaranquiUa,  438 
Barbadoes.  56,  486,  437 
Barbery  States,  361.  368 
Barbarossa.  the  pirate,  47,  48 
Barbuda  Island,  486 
Barca,  861,  868,  374 
Barcelona,  24,  230 
Barcoo  Creek,  458 
Bardai,  376 
Bardo,  373 
Barentz.  William,  56 
Barf  rush,  346 
Barka,  869 
Barmen,  404 
Barnaul,  281 


Bamsley,  178 

Baroda.  819 

Baroghil  Pass.  842 

Barometer,  126 

Barotse,  364,  404 

Barquisimeto,  440 

'*  Barren  Orounds,"  420 

Barrier  Reefs,  463 

Barrow  River,  178 

Barth,  Heinrich,  98 

**  Base-line,"  106 

Basel,  208,  209 

Bashee  River,  399 

Bashkirs,  256 

BasiUcata,  237 

Basques  or  Vasoones,  31, 220, 
227 

Basra,  355 

Bass,  Dr.,  99 

Bass  Strait.  458 

Bassein,  823 

"  Bastards,"  408 

Basutoland,  400 

Basutoe,  89,  400,  402,  408 

Bataks,  273 

Batanta  Island,  336 

BaUvi,  212 

Batovia,  833 

Batavians  (Dutch),  212 

Bath,  179 

Bathurst  (AfHca),  886 

Bathurst  (Australia).  456 

Batum,  278,  279,  351 

Bavaria,  199 

Bavarian  Palatinate,  200 

Bechuanas,  89,  400,  402,  408 

Bedouins,  b7,  273,  276,  356, 
358.  872,  378 

"  Beggars  of  the  Sea,"  66 

Beishehr  Gol,  352 

Belfast,  179 

Belfast  Lough,  178 

Belgn,  Oallic,  216 

Belgium.  214 

Belgrad,  250 

Belisarius.  his  AfUcan  cam- 
paign, 28 

Belize,  483,  435 

Belle  Isle,  Strait  of,  422 

Belt,  Oreat.  188 

Belt,  Little,  188 

Benares,  316 

Bencoolen,  332 

Bengali,  813 

Bengal,  Lower,  316 

Benghazi.  874 

Benguela,  90.  390,  891 

BeniRiver,  446 

Ben  Nevis,  169 

Ben  Stack,  169 

Ben  Wyvis,  169 

Berar,  317 

Berberah,  881 

Berbers,  92, 868, 870,  372,  373, 
374,  876,  380 

Berbice  River,  441 

Berdiansk,  260 

Bergamo,  288 

Bergen,  186 

Bereydah,  359 
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BaTeynuih,  359 

BertDg,  Vitus.  M,  70,  97 

Bering  Island,  70 

Bering's  Strait,  70 

Berlin,  197 

Berlin,  Treaty  of,  1878,  80, 

243,  244,  249.  251,  252,  861 
Bermudas  Islands,  437 
Berne,  210 
Besangon,  221 
Bessarabia,  79,  243,  260 
Bethany,  404 
Betsimaaarakas,  405 
Beypor,  318 
Beyrout,  855 
Bnagalpur,  316 
Bheels,  318 
Bhopal,  319 
Bhutan,  320 
Biafra,  Bight  of,  389 
Bias  River,  267 
Bielnkba  Mountain,  280 
Bien-hoa,  Lake,  329 
Bienne,  Lake,  208 
Bight  of  Biaft^  361 
Biharia  Mountains,  202 
Bilbao,  280 
BiUiton  Island,  833 
Bilma  salt  mines,  376 
Bima,835 
Bingol  Dagh,  349 
Bintang  Island,  332 
Binue  River,  868,  384,  887 
Biobio  River,  447 
Bir.  268 

Birket-el-Kerun,  378 
Bisayas,  336 
Biscay,  Bay  of,  166,  218 
Biscaya,  228 
Biserta,  373 
Bisharin  Arabs,  379 
Bismarck,  Count  von,  78 
Bissagos  Archipelago,  886 
Bissao,  385 
Biwa,  Lake,  808 
Black  Dome  Mountain,  424 
Blackfeet  Indians,  420 
Black  Forest  Moimtains,  158 
Black  Mountains,   170,   361, 

374 
Black  Sea,  156,  255 
Black  Sea  district,  279 
Blackwater  River,  173 
Blanquilla  Island,  436 
Blantyre  (AfHca),  895 
Bloemhof,  402 
Bloemfontein,  401 
Blue  Mountains,  424,  460 
Blue  Nile  River,  862,  882 
Blue  Stack  Mountains,  171 
Boccaccio,  236 
Bodele,  PUin  of,  864 
Boers,  88,  402 
BoMtia,  Plains  of,  240 
Bogoe,  881 
Bogota,  438 
Bohemia,  205,  207 
Bdhmerwald  Mountains,  169, 

202 
Bohr,  881 


Bokhara,  79,  342,  84S 

Bokhara  Pass,  342 

Bolan  Pass,  84.  887,  838,  389 

Bolivar,  94 

BoUvia,  94,  408,  445 

Bologna,  235,  287 

Bolsena  Lake,  228 

Bombay,  818 

Bomma,  890 

Bona,  372 

Bonaire  Island,  486 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  75 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  75 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  76 

Bongos,  879 

Bonifacio,  Strait  of,  234 

Bonin  Islands,  802 

''Boobies,"  389 

Bora  wind,  208,  284 

Bordeaux,  161,  220,  222 

Borneo  Island,  338 

Bomholm  Island,  188, 189 

Bomu,  93,  888 

Bosnia,  159,  207,  246,  249 

Bosnia  and  Hers^ovina,  251 

Bosnians,  248,  251 

Bosporus  Strait,  166,  247 

Boston,  428 

Botany  Bay,  71,  73 

Bothnia,  Gulf  of,  182 

Boulogne,  222 

Bourbon  Island,  54,  64,  406 

Boven,  458 

Bowen  Mountains,  464 

Boyana  River,  247 

Boyan,  244 

Boyukdere,  25^ 

Brabant,  214,  217 

Bracciano  Lake,  233 

Bradford,  178 

Braganga,  232 

Brahmaputra  River,  267,  300 

Brahminism,  274 

Brahui  tribes,  388 

Braila,  245 

Brava,  393 

BrazU,  73,  96,  409,  442 

Brazos  River,  425 

Brecknock  Beacon,  170 

Breede  River,  397 

Breezes,  land  and  sea,  133 

Bremen,  196, 198 

Brenner  Pass,  238 

Breslau,  197. 

Brest,  222 

BrianQon,  222     • 

Brick  tea,  281 

Bridgetown,  437 

Brie  Plain,  157 

Briens  Lake,  206 

Brindiai,  238 

Brisbane,  468 

River.  467 
Bristol,  178 
British  Isles,  167 

foreign  possessions  of,  68, 
182,  868,  369,  406,  462 
British  Burmah,  822,  828 
Britiah    Columbia,    98,    416, 
421 


British  Onayana,  441 
British  Honduras,  4SS,  435 
British  Kafhoia,  89 
British  North  America,    97, 

169,  175,  416 
Brovme,  the  traveller,  73 
Bruce,  James.  78 
Bruce,  Robert,  85 
Bruges,  217 
Brtigge,  217 
Bruni,  332,  334 
Briinn,  200 
Brunswick,  196 
Brussels,  216,  217 
Bucharest,  244 
Buda-Pesth,  205 
Buddha,  274,  275, 
Buddhism,  274,  875 
Buenos  Ayres,  449 
Buffldo  City.  429 
BugU.  273 
Bugo  Channel,  302 
Bukovlna,  204,  207 
Bulama  lalet,  885 
Buldur  Lake,  352 
Bulgari^  245.  249,  852 
Bulgaria,  252 
Bulgarians.  204,  248,  850 
Bulghar  Dagh,  349 
Bundelkhand,  309.  319 
Bunker's  Hill,  battle  of,  72 
Burdekin  River,  467 
Bu  Regreg  River,  370 
Burgas,  263 
Burgos,  230 
BuiKundy,  220 
Buriates,  272 
Burmah,  66,  82,  324 
Biurmah,  British,  322,  323 
Bunnese,  272,  323 
Burmese  Shans,  324 
Burnett  River.  467 
Burton,  Captdb,  93 
Buahire,340 

Boshmanland,  Plains  of,  897 
Bushmen,  367.  404 
Bush  Veldt,  402 
BuYUk  Mendere  Riyer,  361 
Bylot,  Captain,  63 
Byron.  Captain,  71 
Byzantine  or  Oreek  Empire, 

27,81 
Bysantinm,  21 


Cabbs,  Onlf  of,  373 
Cabots,  The,  44,  50 
Cabul.  see  Kabul,  889 
Cabul  River,  267 
Cacheo,  385 
Cadis,  20,  830 
Cadiz  Bav,  826 
Cagliari  Bay,  234 
GaOlift,  the  tnveUer,  98 
Cairo,  81,  878,  879 
Calabria,  287 
Calais,  888 

Calcutta,  09,  816,  816 
Caldera,448 
Calicntk  818 
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California,  68,  97,  4S6 

Callao,  446 

Calyeadniu  BItbt,  862 

Cambodia,  82,  822,  829 

Cambodia  River,  266 

Cambodians,  272 

Gambrai,221 

Cambrian  Mountains,  170 

Cameron,  Lieutenantt  98, 866 

Cameroons  Mountains,  861, 
884 

Camerooni  RiTer,  887 

Campagna,  288,  237 

Campidano  Plain,  234 

Campsie  Hills.  170 

Canada,  72,  96,  416,  417 

Canary  blands,  SO,  229,  407 

Canoer,  Tropic  or,  119 

Candia  Island,  86,  247,  265 

Canea,  266 

Cannes,  222 

Canso.  Out  of,  419 

Cantaorian  Mountains,  159, 
266 

Canton,  80.  286,  287 

Capanne  Mount,  234 

Cape  Breton  Island,  419 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  387 

Cape  Colony,  78,  88,  396 

Cape  Fear  River.  424 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  897 

Cape  Town,  899 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  42,  91, 
407 

Cape  Diamonds.  89 

•Cape  Gold  Fields,  89 

Cape  St.  Vincent,  battle  of,  74 

Capet,  Hugh,  84 

Caprera,  Isle  of,  284 

Capri,  Isle  of,  234 

Capricorn,  Tropic  of,  120 

Carabane,  886 

Caracas,  94,  440 

Caracoles  mines,  446 

Cardamom  Mountains,  810 

Cardiff,  178 

Cardinal  points,  2 

Carduchi,  the,  849,  864 

CardweU,  468 

Caribe,  62,  441 

Carinthia,  204,  206 

Carlingford  Lough,  178 

CarloVingian  dynasty,  30 

Carlowiti,  Treaty  of,  251 

Carmel,  Mount,  850 

Camatic  Plain,  the,  809 

Camiola,  204,  206 

Caxnsore  Point,  169 

Cam  Tnal,  171 

Carolinas,  54 

Caroline  Islands,  462 

Carpathian  Mountains,  159, 
202 

Carpentaria,  Gulf  of,  458 

Carpini's  account  of  the  Ta- 
tars, 88 

Curse,  171 
Cartagena,  24,  280 
Carthage,  20,  21,  24,  27,  873 

Carteret,  Captain,  71 


Cartier,  Jacques,  62 

Garus  River,  352 

Cascade  Ruge,  409, 425 

Casiquiare  River,  440,  442 

Caspian  Sea,  156 

Casssnge,  891 

CasseL  197 

Castes  in  India,  276 

Castile,  84,  228 

CastiUan  famUy,  227 

Gastillia  del  Oro,  60 

Catalonia,  229 

Cathay  or  China,  early  dis- 
coveries, 57 

Cattle  Damaras,  404 

Cauca  River,  438 

Caucasian  Gate  (PassX  277 

Caucasians.  257,  278 

Caucasia,  Cis  and  Trans,  258 

Caucasus,  Lieutenancy  of  the, 
2n 

Caucasus  Mountains,  156, 
169,  277 

Caucasus  (Russian),  277 

Cawnpur,  816 

Cayenne,  441 

Cayambe  Mountain,  439 

Cayster  River.  351 

Casamance  River,  386 

Cazengo,  891 

Ceboruco  Mountain,  432 

Cebii  Island,  886 

Cebti  Town,  337 

Celebes  Island,  836 

Celestial  Mountains,  268 

Celtic  people,  165,  220 

CeniJB.  Mont,  288 

Central  Africa,  States  of,  93 

Central  American  States,  95, 
438 

Central  Asia,  Russian  con- 
quests in,  79,  282 

Ceram  Island,  386 

CetiA)e,  251 

Cetywayo,  408 

Ceuta,  230 

Cevennes  Mountains,  159,  218 

Ceylon,  320 

Ceylon  ceded,  83 

Chad,  Lake,  98,  864,  884 

Chagos  Archipelago,  822 

ChaJchars,  296 

Chalons-sur-Mame,  221 

Chambese  River,  868 

Chamouny,  Valley  of,  158 

Champa,  327 

Champagne,  157, 220 

Champlain,  Lake,  417 

Chandranagar,  820 

Channel  Islands,  169 

Chapala  Lake,  482 

Chargut-cho  Lake,  800 

Charles  V.  of  Germany,  46, 47 

Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  58 

Charlemagne.  80,  81,  84 

Charleroi,  216 

Charlestown,  429 

Charles's  Wain,  5 

Charlotte  Town,  420 

Chart,  Mercator's,  111 


Chaiybdis,  288 

Ghe-foo,  289 

Chelyuskin,  Cape,  261,  276 

Chemnits,  198 

Cherbourg,  222 

Cherkesses,  248,  278,  278 

Cheniavoda,  246 

Cheviot  HiUs.  170 

Chibchas,  488 

Chicago,  430 

Chikishliar,  288 

Chilenoe,  447 

ChUe,  94,  447 

GhUtem  Hills,  170 

Chimborazo,  Mountain,  439 

China,  26,  37,  80, 81,  263, 272, 
276,  284 

Chinab  River,  267 

Chincha  Islands,  444 

Chinese  Bmpire,  283 

Chios  Island,  848 

Chippeways,  418,  420 

Chiquitos  Indians,  446 

Chitral  VaUey,  342 

Chittagon^  316 

Cholos,  444,  446 

Choruk  River,  278,  351 

Chota  Nagpnr,  816 

Christchurch,  462 

Christiania,  182,  183, 186 

Christianshaab,  415 

Ohui  River,  268,  282 

Chukchees,  272 

Chu-Uang  River,  286 

Chupat  River,  452 

Churchill  River,  420 

Chuquisaca,  446 

Chutia  Nagpur,  816 

Cilician  Gates,  849 

Cilician  Mountains,  22 

Cimbrl  and  Tentones,  wars 
with  Rome,  25 

Cimbrian  Peninsula,  188 

Cimmerians'  Tenitories,  102 

Cincinnati,  480 

Circassians.  248,  278 

CircumnavutaUon  of  the 
globe,  early,  51,  55,  56,  70 

Cis-Caucasia.  268 

Cis-Leithan  Monarchy,  201 

Citlaltepetl  Mountain,  432 

Cindad  Rodrigo,  76,  228 

Civilisation,  effect  of  climate 
on,  144 

Clapperton's  Travels,  93 

Clarence  Cove,  389 

Cleopatra,  Queen,  25 

Climate,  causes  which  deter- 
mine, ISO 

Climate,  continental,  132 

Climate,  maritime,  132 

Clive.  Lord,  68,  69 

Clutha  River,  461 

Clyde  River,  172 

Clyde,  Valley  of.  171 

Coanxa  River,  363 

Coast  Range,  409 

CobUa,  446 

Cochabamba,  446 

Cochin,  818 
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Ckwbin  China,  05,  88,  M6, 
S82,  827,  828 

Cognac,  221 

Coele  Syria,  862 

Coimbator,  gap  of,  809 

Colima  Mountain,  482 

Cologne.  197 

Colombia,  United  States  of, 
94,487 

Colombo,  821 

Colon,  488 

Colorado  River,  410,  426 

Colombia  River,  410,  426 

Columbns,  ChiiBtopber,  48, 
49,  102 

Comanche,  96 

Comayagna,  434 

Comeragh  Mountains,  171 

Comlno,  289 

Como  Lake,  102,  238,  288 

Comoro  Islands,  406 

Compass,  the,  2 

Compassoerg  Mountains,  897 

Concepcion,  448,  461 

"Cone"  projection,  111 

Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica, 97 

"Confedeiation  of  the  Rhine,** 
75 

Oonftidus,  276 

Congo  River,  90,  368,  389, 894 

Coniad,  King  of  Germany,  81 

Constance,  Lake,  162, 208, 208 

Constantia,  898 

Constantine,  26, 92 

Constantine,  Province  of,  872 

Constantinople,  21,  86,  258 

Continents,  123 

Cook,  Captain,  71 

Cook,  Mount,  461 

Cook  Strait,  461 

Coolies,  Chinese.  288 

Coomassie,  91,  887 

Cooper  Creek,  468 

Cooig.  316,  317 

Copenhagen,  74, 76, 190 

Copernicus,  112 

Copiapo,  448 

Copts,  867, 878 

Goquimbo,  448 

Corcovado  (voL),  462 

Cordilleras  Mountains,  406, 
488 

Cordova,  280 

Cordova  (S.  America),  448, 449 

Corea,  264,  294,  306 

Coieans,  272 

Corentyn  River,  441 

Corfu  Island,  240 

Corinth,  Isthmus  of,  289 

Corinth,  Gulf  of,  239 

Corisco  Bay,  889 

Cork,  173, 179 

Cornwall,  20 

Coromandel  Coast,  807 

Corrlentes,  449 

Corsairs,  871 

Corsica  Island,  218 

Cortes,  Herman,  62 

Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  40 


Corvo,  Mount,  288 
Cos  Island,  848 
Cossacks,  47,  64,  266 
Costa,  r^on  of  Pern,  444 
CosU  Rica,  96,  483,  484 
C6te-d'0r  Mountains,  218 
Cotopazi  Mountain,  489 
Cotswold  Hills,  170 
Cotton  in  Algiers,  872 
Coventry,  178 
Cowrie  shells,  822 
Cracow.  82,  204,  206 
Cradle  Mount,  460 
Crecy,  battle  of,  41 
Crees,  420 

Creoles,  96,  414,  482 
Crete  Island,  246,  247,  266 
Crimea,  21,  260 
Crimean  war,  79 
Croagh  Patrick  Mountains, 

171 
Croatia,  207,  261 
Croats,  204,  248,  251 
Crocodile  River,  896,  401, 402 
Cromarty,  plain  of,  171 
Crossfell  hill,  170 
Growther,  Bishop,  his  mission 

station,  887 
Crusades,  religious  wan  of, 

88,86 
Cryolite,  416 
Cuba,  62,  96,  486 
Cuenca,  489 
Cuilgach  Mount,  171 
Cunaza,  battle  of,  22 
Cunene  River,  364 
Cura^^  Island,  436 
Currents,  atmospheric,  188 
Currents,  oceanic,  136 
Cutch,  818 
Cuttack,  816 
CnyabA,444 
Cuico.  68,  446 
Cydaaes  Archipelago,  240 
Cyprus,  182,  848,  866 
Cyrene,  21 
Cyrus,  21, 22 
Cyrus  River,  278 
Cyrenaica,  374 
Csechs,  194,  208 

Dacca,  816 

Dacia,  244 

Daghestan,  278 

Dahna  Desert.  856 

Dahomey,  90,  387 

Dftkar,  886 

DalmatiA  202,  204,  207 

Damara  Kaflrs.  404 

Damaraland,  404 

Damaias,  Cattle,  404 

Damascus,  856 

Damaun,  320,  840 

Damavand  Mount,  264^  844 

Damietta,  379 

Danakil,  881.  882 

Danes,  invasion  of  Britain  by, 

84 
Danes,  conquest  of,  by  Otho, 

81 


Danger  Point,  466 

Danish  Asiatic  Company,  66 

Danish  Greenland,  188 

Dante,  286 

Dantsic,  197 

Danube,  Province  of  the,  26S 

Danube  River,  161,  202,  244, 

246,  247 
DardaneUes  Strait,  166,  246 
Dardania,265 
Dai^ea-Salaam,  898 
Dar  Fur,  86^  877,  880,  889 
Dariel  Pass,  278 
Darius  III.,  22 


Dariiling,816 
Darlinff  Hi 


ling  Hills,  464 
Darling  River,  454,  466 
Dartmoor  Heights,  170 
Davis,  Captain  John,  56 
Davis  Strait,  414 
Day,  astronomical,  114 
Day,  lunar,  185 
Day  and  night,  118 
Day,  sidereal,  116 
Day,  solar,  116 
Dead  Sea,  862 
Dead  Sea  VaUey,  850 
Deccan,  263,  264,  809 
Decken,  Baron  von  der,  364 
Dee  River,  172 
Deer  Lake,  410,  420  • 

Dehas  River,  889,  84S 
Dehli,  82,  817 
Dehli,3S6 

Delagoa  Bay,  896,  896 
Delaware  River,  424 
Delgado,  Cai>e,  894 
Dellys,  872 
Delos,  Island  of,  240 
Dembea,  Lake,  882 

Plain,  888 
Demerara  River,  441 
Deniliquln,  456 
Denmark,  188 
Denmark  and   Scandinavia, 

32,41 
Depths,  measurement  of,  126 
Derbend,  279 
Derby,  178 
Derg  Lough,  178 
Denyveagh  Mountains,  171 
De  Ruyter.  60 
Derwent  River,  172 
Derwent  River.  Tasmania,  460 
Desasuadero  River,  446 
Deschenev,  his  voyage,  64 
Desertas  Islet,  407 
Despoto  Dagh,  246 
Detroit,  480 
Deronport,  179 
Diamantina,  448 
Diamonds.  Cape,  89,  866 
Diamond  fields,  89,  408 
Diana's  Peak.  407 
Diaz,  Bartholomew,  44 
Dias,  Juan,  60 
Dibong  River,  267 
DiJon,  221 
Dilolo  Lake,  364 
Dinding,  830 
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IMiika8,879 

Dtrection  and  diatance,  1 
DiMSo  Island,  415 
Distance  and  direction,  1 
Diatribotion  of  animala,  143 
Distoibation  of  land  and  aea, 

133 
Din,  330 

DiTidf  ng  Range,  464,  460 
Diyaleh  Bfyer,  861 
*'  rgetyshahr,"  xiae  of,  81  • 
rtJol^okarta,  838 
Dnieper  River,  161,  266 
Dniester  River,  161.  20S1( 
Doabe  of  tbe  Bujab,  SOO 
Dobradsha,  164,  243,  246 
DodAbetU  Mount.  309 
DoggfiT  Bank,  167.  213 
Dominican  Republic,  95 
Dominica  laland,  436 
Dom  JoSo,  75 
Dom  Pedro,  95 
Dongola,  380 
Don  River,  161 
Dordogne  River,  218' 
Donnitor  If  oontains,  246 
Dorpat.  258 

Dost  Mohammed,  88,  341 
Donai,  221 
Dover  Strait,  167 
Dovre  field,  160 
Draa  Wady.  875 
Dragon's  Blood,  406 
Dn£e,  Francis,  55 
Drakenberg  Moontains,  861, 

896,  397,  400 
Drave  River,  202 
Dravidian  group  of  languages, 

278 
Drenthe,  214 
Dresden,  196 
Drin  River,  247 
Dublin,  179 
Dublin  Bay,  178 
Dnncanslnr  Head,  168 
Dundalk  Bay,  173 
Duero  River,  161, 226 
Dufli,  881 
Dulce  River,  483 
Du  Midi,  Canal,  219 
Dtlna  River.  162 
Dundee,  179 
Dunedin.  462 
Dunes,  189 
Dunkerque,  222 
Dunnet  Head,  168 
Durani.  340 
Durban,  400 
Durdun  Datdi.  849 
Dnm  or  Mulct,  378 
Dushtistan,  845 
Dvlna  River,  162 
Dyaks,384 

Baolb  wood,  826,  827 
East  Cape,  261 
Easter  islands,  462 
Eastern  Africa,  391 
Eastern  Roumelia,  245,  249, 
262 


Eastern  Sea,  285 

Eastern  Turkistan.  298  " 

East  India  Company,  found- 
ing of.  56 

East  India  Company's  I»- 
landa,  858 

East  India  Islands,  330 

East  London  (Cape  ColonyX 
399 

Ebro  River,  161,  226 

Ebro,  valley  of,  235 

Ecbatana,21 

Ecuador,  94,  438 

Edinburgh.  179 

Ediisl,  the  geographer,  38 

Edwara  the  Confessor,  34 

Egbert  founds  the  kingdom 
of  Bnsdand,  32 

Eged^  fians,  his  voyage,  70 

^edesmtnde,  415 

Egerdir  Lake,  852 

I«ga,  887 

Egmont,  Mount.  461 

Egypt,  25,  85,  86 

Egypt  proper,  377,  379 

Egyptian  Dominion,  377 

Egyptian  Soudan,  377,  378 

Egyptians,  367 

Etfel  Mountains,  159 

Einsiedeln,  209 

Elba,  Isle  of,  284 

Elbe  River,  161, 194, 197,  202, 
208 

El  Bukib  Vale,  852 

Elbun  range,  160,  264,  277, 
839,344 

El  Dabbeh,  380 

El  Dorado,  48 

Elevation  and  heat,  131 

El  Ohor,  852 

"  El  Hasa,"  86 

Elisabeth,  relm  of,  48 

Elisabetpol.  279 

El  Scijah,  360 

Elllce  Islands,  462 

Elmina,  387 

El  Obeidh.  880 

Elysiaii  fields,  102 

Embomma,  890 

Emelia,  286 

Emlneh,  Cape,  246 

"  Empress  of  India."  83 

England.    See  British  Isles 

English  Channel,  155, 168 

Ephesus,  851 

Ephraim.  Mountains  of,  350 

Epirus,  249.  255 

Equator.  107 

Equatorial  regions,  121 

Equinox,  119 

Enttosthenes,  the  astrono- 
mer. 25, 105 

Brdosh  Dagh,  349 

Erfurt,  197 

BrichL  Loch,  172 

Erie,  Lake,  410 

Erik  the  Red,  83 

Erivan.  279 

Erne,  Lough,  173 

Bme  River,  173 


Erris  Head,  169 

Era  Gebixge,  158,  202 

Enlngian  Plain,  349 

Ersrum,  349.  355 

Escaut  River,  215 

Eskimos   or  SkreUings,   41, 

149,  418,  423 
Esparto  srass,  372 
Esmeralda  River,  489 
Essequibo  River,  441 
*'  Bstancias,"  451 
Esthonians,  256 
Estrella,  Sierra  da,  225 
Estremadura,  228 
Etas,  336 

Etna.  Mount,  160,  238 
Etruscans,  21,  235 
Etsch  River,  233 
Et  Tih  Desert^  350 
Euboea  Island,  240 
Eucalyptus  in  Algiers,  372 
Eucalyptus  in  Australia,  454 
Euclid,  the  mathematician, 

25 
Euphrates   River,  262,    268, 

849,350 
Eurasia,  155 
Europe,  155 
European  Russia,  255 
Euacara,  227 
Buxine,  156 
Evaporation,  139 
Everest,  Mount,  126,  263 
Exmoor  Heights,  170 
Eyre,  Lake,  454,  458 
Eyoon,  359 

Fair  Head,  171 

Fairweather,  Mount,  409 

Falashas,  383 

Falkland  Islands,  71,  452 

Falster  Island.  188 

Famagusta,  348 

Fam^a,  880 

Families  of  mankind,  147 

Fans,  889 

Fantees,  90 

FantU,  387 

Farewell,  Cape,  414 

Farim,  885 

Fkr5e  Islands,  82, 188, 191 

Fars,  Mountains  of,  264,  344 

Farslstan,  347 

Ftoher,  381 

Fashoda,  880 

Fatiko,  881 

Fatimide  dynasty,  84 

Fatimides,  31 

Fayum,  378 

Fasokl,  880 

Fellaheen,  878 

FeUatah,  367,  386 

Fen  district,  170 

Feng-shui  superstition  in 

Chins.  288 
Femanaes,  Juan,  56 
Fernando-Po,  90,  361,  389 
Ferro  Island,  407 
Fes,  30,  371 
Fezsan,  368,  374 
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Ficbiel  Oebiige,  158 
FUi  Isl&ndi,  100.  462,  463 
Flngo  Kafirs,  899 
FlnSuid,  157,  182,  857,  258 
Finland,  Oolf  of,  156 
Finland  Lakes,  162 
Finns,  35, 166,  185.  266 
Finsteraarhorn,  208 
Fish  River,  Great,  397 
Fitsroy  River,  457 
Fiome,  Port,  206 
Handera,  W.,  217 
Flanders,  E.,  217 
Flemings,  212,  215 
"Flevo,"  Lake,  211 
Flinders  Range,  454,  458 
Flinders  River,  458 
Florence,  235,  287,  238 
Florida,  96 
Floris  Island,  835 
Fy)hn  Wind,  164 
Fo-kien  Canal,  285 
Fontainebleaa  Forest,  219 
Fonnosa  Island,  286 
Fort  Garry,  421 
Fort  Hope,  422 
Fortunate  Island,  407 
Fort  Tork,  420 
Foncault  Mount|iin,  113 
Foweira,  381 
Foyle  River,  178 
France,  60,  74,  78,  218 

foreign  possessions  of,  02, 

320,  322,  328,  389,  406, 

463 
Francis  I.  of  France,  52 
Frsneonia,  206 
Frankfort.  197 
Frankfort-on>Uie-Main, 

Treaty  of,  78 
Frankincense,  358,  391 
Franklsb  Empire,  31 
Frsnklln,  Mount,  461 
Franklin,  Sir  John,  99 
Franks,  the,  26 
Tnaer  River,  421 
Fray  Bentos,  451 
Frederick  the  Great,  67 
Fredericton,  419 
Frederikshaab,  415 
Frederiksthal,  415 
Frederick  WUliam,  59 
Freetown,  385 
F^ibexig,  Saxony,  198 
Freiburg,  Baden,  201 
Fremantle,  459 
Frledland,  battle  of,  75 
Friesland,  214 
Frieslanders,  212 
Frigid  zones.  121 
Frio.  Cape,  389,  396 
Frisii,  212 

Frobisher,  Martin,  55 
Fuca,  Juan  de,  56 
Fu-chow.  286,  289 
Fnegians,  452 
Fnego  Volcano,  488 
Fuerteventura  Island,  407 
Fulahs,  93 
Fulattahs,  93 


Fnlbe.  the,  867,  386 

Funibbia,  388 

Funchal,  407 

Fundy,  Bay  of,  419 

FUnen,  188 

Fushan,  295,  306 

Fusi  Tama  (voL),  264,  302 

Futa  Jallon  mountains,  884, 

388 
Fyen  Island,  188 

GAnooir,  90,  889* 
Gaddir,  20 
Gairdner  Lake,  454 
Galaeia,  31 

Gal&psgos  Islands,  439 
Galata,254 
Galatia,204 
GaUts,  244,  246 
GaldhSppig,  160 
Gallas,  88,  388,  391 
GaUe,  322 
Gallegos,  227 
Galeka,  89 
Galeka  Kafirs,  400 
Galicia,  207,  227,  228 
Galilee,  hills  of,  350 

Lake  of,  852 
Gallic  Belgae,  216 
Gallic  Sea,  156 
Gallinaa  Cape,  409 
Gallinhas  Islet,  885 
Gallipoli,  Plain  of,  246 
Galty  Mountains,  171 
Gal  way  Bay,  173 
Gama,  Vasco  de,  44,  893 
Gambia  River,  863,  884,  385 
Gamtooe  River,  897 
Gand, 216 

Gandamak,  treaty  of,  841 
Gandava,  388 
Gando,  887,  888 
Ganges  River,  268,  267,  818 
Gangotri,  Temple  of,  267 
Garda  Lake,  162,  288 
Garonne  River,  161,  218 
Gartokh,  801 
Gasa  country,  408 
Oastein.  treaty  of,  77 
Gata,  Siena  de,  225 
Gateshead,  178 
"  Gsuchos,"  449 
Gauhati,  316 
Gaul,    conquest    by    Julius 

Ciesar,  25 
Gaul,  Transalpine,  conquest 

of,  25 
Gauriti  River,  897 
Geba  River,  885 
G«diz  River,  351 
Gedrosia,  28 
Geelong,  457' 
Gelderland,  214 
Genaigentu,  Mount,  284 
Geneva,  209 
Geneva  Lake,  162,  208 
Genghis  Khan,  37,  296 
Gennesareth  Lake,  352 
Genoa,  287,  238 
Genoa,  Gulf  of,  156,  286 


Geomancy  in  China,  288 
George  the  IIL,  71 
Georgetown,  441 
Geoigiana,  257,  278,  278 
Geography,  definition  of,  1 
Gec^iaphy,  historical,  19 
German  Empire,  193 
G«rona  Pass,  228;  SSO 
Ghadames,  874 
Ghats  of  India,  Eastern  and 

Western,  264,  809 
GhXsni,  81,  341 
Ghent,  216 
Ghiaour,  the,  274 
GhibbeUnes,  35 
Ghilan,  847 
Ghilzais.  840 
Ghiznevides  dynasty,  81, 88, 

341 
Ghoorkas,810 
Ghurian  Range,  874 
Giant  Hills,  159 
Giant's  Csnseway,  171 
Gibbe  Klaik,  404 
Gibraltar,  156,  182,  225,  281, 

869 
GUon,  280 
GUbert  Islands,  462 
Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  55 
Gilead  Mountains,  850 
GUoIo  Island,  886 
Ginseng  root,  294 
Gippsland,  457 
Girin,  298 

Qironde  River,  161,  218 
Giieh  Pyramid,  880 
Glasgow,  179 
Glen  More,  169 
Globe,  artificial,  100 
Globe,  axis,  118 

circumference    and   dia- 
meter of,  107 

distance  ttom  son,  115 

distribution  of  heat  over, 
117 

early  ideas  concerning, 
112 

early  speculations,  101 

eclipse  of,  119 

equinox,  119 

form  and  dimenaions  of, 
101 

in  apheliooi,  117 

in  perihelion,  117 

its  path  round  the  8im,117 

orbit,  119 

proper  movements  of  the, 
112 

true  form,  106, 107 

rotation  of,  112 

revolution  of,  112 
Globular  projection,  110 
Glommen  River,  184 
Goa.  49,  320 
Goafpara,  816 
Gobi  region,  268,  295 
Godavari  River,  810 
Godfrey  de  BoiUllon,  86 
Godhavn,  415 
Godthaab,  415 
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0<Bris,aOd 

Ookcba  Lake,  278 

Qok  So,  852 

Ooloonda,  810 

OolcondA  Coast,  807 

Gold  Coast,  90,  886 

Oolden  Horn,  268 

Goletta,S78 

Golfe  da  Lion,  218 

Gombroon,  846 

Gomera  Island,  407 

Gomal  Pass,  889 

Gondar,  888 

Gondokoro,  881 

Gonds,  818 

Gordon,  Colonel,  86 

Oor6e  Islet,  885 

GoU  Rirer,  184 

Goteborg,  187 

Gotha,  198 

Gothland  Island,  182 

Goths,  the,  26,  286 

Gonlbum,  456 

Government,  forms  of,  152 

Goso  Ishind,  182,  289 

Ozaaf  Reinet,  899 

Grachts  of  Holland,  211 

Gradisca,  206 

Grahamstown,  899 

Gndn  Coast,  91,  886 

Grampians,  169 

Granada,  84,  280 

Gran  Canaria  Island,  407 

Gran  Chaco,  448 

Grand  Bassam,  886 

Grand  Lama  of  Tibet,  65 

Granicus  River,  22,  351 

Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia  moontain, 

282 
Grant,  Captain,  98 
Grats,  204,  206 
Gravitation,  law  of,  112 
Great  Bear  Lake,  410,  420 
Great  Barrier  Reef,  458 
Great  Belt,  188 
Great  Fish  River,  897,  420 
Great  Karroo  Plains,  896 
Great   8t    Bernard   Pass, 

207 
Great  Salt  Lake,  410 
Great  Slave  Lake,  410, 420 
Greater  Antilles,  485 
Gredos,  Sierra  de,  225 
Greece.  21,  24,  27,  81,  85,  69, 

84  240 
Gie^snd,  82,  41.  66,  70,  414 
Greenland,  Danish,  188 
Grenada  Island,  486 
Greytown,  484 
Griqnaland  West,  89,  403 
Griqoas,  88,  400,  408 
Groningen,  218,  214 
Ground  nat,  890 
Qmsians,  278 
Gaada]iO«ni  438 
Gnadalaviar  River,  226 
Gnadalqnivir  River,  161,  226^ 
Guadalupe,  Sierra  de,  225 
Guadarrama,  Sierra  de,  225 
Guadeloupe  Island,  486, 487 


Guadiana  River,  161,  226 
Ouanchos,  407 
Guapore  River,  446 
Guarani  Indians,  448,  446 
Guardaftii,  Cape,  860,  891 
Gnarini,  444 
Guatemala,  96,  488,  484 
Guayana  or  Guiana,  56,  409, 

441,450 
Guayaquil  River,  489 

town,  489 
Gueber  fire-worshippers,  272 
Ouebres,  the,  274,  846 
Guelphs,  85 
Guernsey,  169 
Guiana  or  Guayana,  56 
Guinea,  Gold  Coast  of,  886 

g>ld  of,  866 
ulfof,  90 
Lower,  889 
Oqjrat.  84,  808,  318 
Gulek  Bo^ias,  849 
Gulf  Stream,  186, 188, 183 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  58 
Gwaliar,  819 
Gypsies,  166, 204, 248, 846, 879 

Haarlkm,  Lake,  212 
Hadramaut,  356,  858 
Hague,  The,  218 
Haldarabad,  818,  819 
Hainaut,  217 
Ha  -nan  Island,  286,  289 
Haji-kak  Pass,  338,  841 
Hakha  tribe,  287 
Hakodate.  804.  806 
Hala  Mountains,  837 
HaUk  fibre.  872 
Halifax,  419 
HaUula,  Lake,  372 
Halmahera  Island.  836 
Halmand  River,  269.  889 
Halys  River,  851 
Hamath  River,  850 
Hamburg.  161,  196, 198 
Hamda  AU&hi,  888 
Hamilcar,  21 
Hamitic  family,  867 
Hammamet,  Gulf  of,  378 
Hamm^  tribes,  379 
Hamrin  Hills,  350 
Hamun  Swamp,  269, 889, 340, 

345 
Hangklip  Mountains,  401 
Hankow,  266,  289 
Hannibal,  24 
Hanno,  20 
Hanoi,  827 
Hanover,  197 
HapsbuiK,  House  of,  41, 67, 

201 
Harar,  877,  881 
Harbours,    their    effect    on 

enterprise,  125 
Hardanger  Field,  Mountains, 

160 
Hardt  Mountains,  159 
Hardwar,  814 
Hari-rad  (river),  889,  844 
Hari-rud  (vaUey},  840 


"  Harmattan  "  wind,  376 

Harold,  death  of,  85 

Hartebeeste  Watercourse,  397 

Harts  Mountains,  168 

Hanse  Towns.  198 

Hastings,  battle  of,  85 

Hastings,  Warren,  69 

Haussa  kingdom,  887,  888 

Havana,  486 

Havelock,  84 

Hawaii,  72 

Hawaiian  Islands,  462,  468 

Hawkesburv  River,  456 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  55 

Hayel,  859 

Hayti  Island,  95,  486,  487 

Hazarahs,  840 

Heame,  72 

Heat,  distribution  of,  131 

radiation  of,  138 
Hebrides,  Inner,  169 

Outer,  169 
Heidelbeig.  201 
(Africa),  402 
Heights,  measurement  of,  126 
Heilbronn,  200 
H<gas,  86.  347,  348,  352,  855 
Hekla,  160,  192 
Heligoland,  Islet  of,  182 
Hellas,  289 
Hellenes,  239 
Hellespont,  22, 156 
Hemisphere,  107 
Hennegau.  217 
Henry,  Prince,  the  Navigator, 

42 
Heraclius,  his  victories,  28 
Herat,  84,  841,  342,  846 
Herculaneum,  233 
Hercules'  Pillars,  21 
Hermon,    Mount,    349,    360, 

852 
Hermopolis,  242 
Hermus  River,  351 
Herodotus,  21 
Hermhut,  New,  415 
Herschel  Hills,  454 
Harvey  Islands,  462 
Herzegovina,    159,  207,  245, 

249,  251 ;  v.  also  Bothnia 
Hersegovinians,  248 
Hesse  -  Darmstadt,     Grand 

Duchy,  198 
Himalaya    Mountains,    126, 

268.  264,  807 
Himilco,  20 
Himmelsberg,  180 
Himyarides  of  Temen,  28 
Hinka,  Lake,  292 
Hindu-kush  Mountains,  263 

888 
Hindu    society,   castes  in, 

275 
Hindus,  the,  272,  818 
Hiogo,  804 
Hispania  Citerior,  24 

Ulterior.  24 
Hispaniola,  95 
Historical  geography,  19 
HoangHai,285 
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Hoang-ho,  866,  286 

Hobart  Town,  460 

Hodeida,  856 

Hokkaido  Island,  302 

Hokloa  tribe,  287 

Holland,  55, 83,  157 

Holland  or  the  Netherlands, 
56,  61,  211 
foreign  posseaaions  of,  64, 
83,213 

Holstein,  77 

Holateinboig,  415 

Holy  Hill,  246 

Hombori  Mountalna,  884 

Honda,  438 

Hondnraa,  05,  433,  434 
BritUh,  433,  435 

Hong-Kong  Island,  289, 291 

Honolulu.  468 

Hooffe  Veldt.  401 

Hooker,  Mount,  409 

Hor,  Mount,  301,  350 

Hore,  Mr.,  865 

Horiaon,  tiie,  1 

Hormuz,  Strait  of,  846 

Hottentots,  148,  367,  898 

Houquain,  404 

Houtman,  56 

Hoyas,  405 

Howe,  Cape,  458 

Howrah,  316 

Hudson  Bay  Company,  64, 98, 
420,  421 

Hudson,  Hendrik,  his  voy- 
ages, 62 

Hudson  Bay  Territory,  416 

Hudson  lUyer,  424 

Hue,  827 

Hugli  River,  267.  310 

Huguenots,  47,  50 

HuU,  178 

Humaita,  451 

Humber  River,  172 

Hungary,  31,  40,  201 

Huns,  26.  204 

Hunter  River,  456 

Huron,  Lake,  410 

Hubs,  John,  41 

Hussars,  Hungarian,  40 

Hussite  Wars,  41 

**Hvids«rk,"  or  Greenland, 
discovered,  32 

Hyder  AU.  69 

Hyperboreans,  21 

Hyphasis  River,  22 

Iberian  Peninsula,  224 
Iberians,  Old  Celtic,  227 
Ibn  Batuta,  his  travels,  39 
Ibo,  394 

Icaria  Island,  348 
Iceland,  32,  188,  191 
Ida,  Mount,  160,  255,  348 
Iddah,  387 
Idutywa  reserve,  899 
Igbegbe,  387 
Iffharghar  Wady,  875 
lie  de  France,  406 
Hi  River,  79,  208, 282 
Ilinissa  Mountain,  439 


Illimani  Mountain,  445 
IUyria,251 

Illyrians,  ancient,  248 
niyrian  Mountains,  246 
Imbros  Island,  348 
Imeritians,  257 
Incas,  53,  444.  445 
Independent  Turkistan,  342 
India,  22,  40,  84,  272,  275,  307 

Bennl  Presidencv,  316 

Bdmbay      Presiaency, 
818 

Central    India    Agmcy, 
319 

Central     Provinces    of, 
316 

Madras  Presidency,  318 

North  -  west     Provinces 
of,  817 

French   possessions   in, 
815 

independent    states    of, 
319 

Portuguese    possessions 
in,  315 

tributary  native  states  of, 
818 
Indians,  American,  412 
"  Indies  bravos,"  413 
Indo-European  family,  147 
Indrapnra  Mountain,  332 
Indus  River,  22,  267,  300,  310 
Inhambane,  395 
Inn  River,  208 
Innsbruck,  204 
Interlaken,  209 
Intra,  238 

Ionian  Islands,  239,  240 
Ionian  Sea,  156 
Ipsns,  battle  of,  28 
Iquique,  445 
Irak  AJemi,  847 
Iran.    See  Persia,  344 
Irawadi  River,  267,  300,  322 
Irbit,  260 
Ireland.     Bee  British  Isles, 

169 
Irene,  her  plains,  SO 
Iris  River,  351 
Irish  Sea,  168 
Irkutsk,  281 
*'  Iron  Gates"  of  the  Danube, 

157,  161,  202,  244,  246 
Iroquois,  418 
Iseo  Lake,  233 
Isfahan,  846,  347 
Ishikari  River,  305 
Isbim  steppe,  262 
Iskender,  22 

Iskenderun,  Gulf  of,  22,  349 
Isker  river,  252 
Islamism,  spread  of,  SO 
Islay,  isle  of,  169,  445 
Islimye.  253 
IsmaU  aynasty,  46 
lamael  town,  245 
Ismailia,  380 
Isnik  Lake.  352 
Issus,  22,  28.  349 
Issyk-kttl,  268,  282 


Istria,  202,  206 

Italy,  232 

Ivan  IV.  ••  The  Terrible,"  47 

Iviga  Island,  225 

Ivory,  African,  90 

caravans.  300 

Coast,  880 
Isabel,  434 
lEtacdhuatl(voL),  482 

Jafva,  355 

Jagellon  dynasty,  41 

Jupur,  819 

JalaUbad,  389 

Jamaica  Island,  436,  437 

James  Town,  407 

Japan,  89,  81.  302 

Japura  River.  439,  442 

Jassy,  66,  244 

Jats,  313 

Java  Island,  338 

Jazartes  River,  268,  282 

Jebel  Abdularis,  350 

Jebel  AJa,  range,  S5T 

Jebel  Akhdar,  264 

Jebel-al-Tarik,  182 

Jebel  Amur,  350 

Jebel  Attaka,  860 

Jebel  Bisshari.  350 

Jebel-esh-Sheikh,  349,  350 

Jebel-esh-Sherah,  350 

Jebel  es  Soda,  361,  374 

Jebel  HarOn,  350 

Jebel  Hasan,  359 

Jebel  Judi,  349 

Jebel  Kurmul,  350 

Jebel  Miltsin,  868 

Jebel  Mugrah,  350 

Jebel  Nusarieh,  850 

Jebel  Ruak,  850 

Jebel  Belma,  357 

Jebel  Siojar,  350 

Jebel  Bhomer  plateau,  350, 

357,  358,  359 
Jebel  Toweyk,  357 
Jebel  Tur,  849 
Jedda,355 
Jelum  River,  267 
Jerex,  229.  230 
Jersey.  169 
Jeruadem,  25,  28,  29,  33,  86, 

355 
Jews,  166,  204,  248,  257 
Jhalawan,  888 
Jhllam,  267,  817 
Jihun  River,  352 
Jinhoa,29S 
Joan  of  Arc,  41 
Jodhpur.  319 

John  o'  Oroaf  s  House,  168 
Johore,  880 

J5kulls  of  Iceland.  192 
Joknno  Island,  806 
Joliba  River,  368,  884 
Jolofb,  385 
Jones,  Paul,  72 
Jordan  River,  352 

Valley,  350 
Jomllo  Mountain,  432 
Jostedals  Brae,  160 
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Jowf,  Oasis  of,  856 
Juan  Fenumdez,  448 
Jnba  River,  864 
Jucar  River,  226 
Judsea,  plateau  of,  264 
hill  country  of,  850 
Jalamerik  Mountains,  349 
Julfa,846 
Julianshaal^  415 
Julius  Cfesar,  25 
Jumna  River,  267,  310 
Jungfrau  Mountain,  206 
Jura  Range,  158 
Jurua  River,  442 
Justinian,  Emperor,  28 
Jutland,  188 

Jutes,  the,  invited  to  Britain, 
27 

Kabul,  83,  389,  340,  341 

River,  339 
Kabyles,  92,  872 
Eachh,  818 
Kachhi-Oandava,  838 
Kaflh,21 

EaOrs,  88,  340,  398,  899,  408 
Kafir  kingdoms,  the,  408 
Kafirland,  899 
Kafiraria,899 

British,  89,  399 
Kairwan,  373 
Kajcars,  340 
Kakongo,  889 
Kaltotan,  326,  827 
Kalat,  838 

Kalahara  Desert,  404 
Kalamata,  240 
Kalkas,  296 

Kalmucks,  256,  272,  278 
Kamalondo  Lake,  363 
Kampot,  829 
Kamichatka.  280 
Kamtchatdaies,  272 
Kanakas,  455 
Kandahar,  83,  341 
Kandy,  821 
Kano,  388 
Kansu,  81,  291 
Kanuil,  388 
Kaolin,  Chinese,  288 
Kapuas  River,  834 
Kara  Burun  marsh,  2 
Karachi,  318 
Kara  Da^  850 
KaiAJAhDagh,  849 
Kara  Kirghiz,  283 
Karakoram    Mountains,    37, 

268,299 
Kara  Kum  Desert,  844 
Kara  Sea,  265,  281 
Kara  Bu,  350 
Karategm,  843 
Kaielians,  256 
Karens,  323 
Karikal.  820 
Karkhah  River,  344 
Karki,848 
Karkof,  258 
Karlskrona,  187 
Karman,  846,  347 


Kars,  278,  279 

Kanhl,348 

Karuma  Falls,  862 

Karun  River,  344 

KasaU,  881 

Kaaan,  258 

Kashek,  160 

Kasbek  Mountain,  277 

Kasbel  Dagh,  849 

Kashan  Mountains,  401 

Kashgar,  299 

Kashgar-darla,  298 

Kashmir,  317 

Kassaba  Valley,  851 

Kassacks,  256 

Kasvin,  847 

Kathiawar,  818 

Kattegat,  155, 182,  188 

Kaven  River,  811 

Kawele,  894 

Kebrabasa  rapids,  864 

Keeper  Mountain,  171 

Kei  River,  896,  399 

Keneh,  880 

Kenia  Mount,  361,  892 

Kenneth,  King,  85 

Kepler.  112 

Kerry  Mountains,  171 

Kesanlik  River,  246,  253 

Keshin,  406 

Kesho,  827 

Ketchwayo,  408 

Khabur  River,  851 

Khaibar  Pass,  84,  887,  839, 

341 
Khalkis  peninsula,  246 
Khanates,  296 
Khanduah  Bsgh,  849 
Kharkof,  260 
Khartum,  880 
Khas,327 
Khatmandn,  320 
Khelat,  84 
Khidiv  of  Sgypt,  86 
Khiva,  78,  262,  270,  842,  343 
Khokan,  79 
Khoja  Gbai,  351 
Khcda  Bala,  340 
Kholak  Pass,  341 
Khorassan,  347* 
Khosru,  28 
Khotan,  299 
Khotan-daria,  298 
Khtid  K&bul  Pass,  84 
Khnsistan,  347 
Khyber  Pass,  84,  837,  839, 

841 
Khvens,  824 
Kidderminster,  178 
Kief,  82,  258,  260 
Kiel,  197 
Kila  PaAJa,  342 
KiUf,  848 
Kilima-iOaro  Mountain,  861, 

892 
Killaroey,  173 
Kilwas,  393 
Kimberley,  408 
Kingani  River,  864 
Kinghan  Mountains,  263,  292 


Kingsmill  Islands,  462 
Kingston,  437 
King  William's  Town,  899 
Kini-Balu    Mountains,    264, 

384 
Kinsale  Harbour,  178 
Kidlen  heights.  160 
Kiona  Mountain,  240 
Kipchaks,  283 
Kiptchak,  empire  of,  33 
Kirghiz,  262,  272,  279,  282 
Kiighiz,  Kara,  283 
Kirghiz  nomads,  262 
Kiru,  298 
Kishenef,  260 
Kishon,  plain  of  the,  850 
KisiwanC  393 
Kissovo,  247 
Kiushiu  IsUnd,  302 
Kizil  Irmak  River,  849,  851 
Kizil  Kura  Desert,  262,  282 
Kizil  Uzen,  River,  344 
Klar  Elv  Fall,  184 
"  Kloofs,"  African,  862,  897, 

401 
Klnitchev  (vol.),  264,  280 
Knights  Templan,  86 
Knockmealdown  Mountains, 

171 
Kcepang,  386 
Koetei  River,  334 
Koh-i-Baba,  389,  842 
"Koh.i-nur,"69 
Kohmd  range,  264,  344 
Koja  Balkan  Mountains,  246 
Kqja  Chai,  22 
Kokan,  khanate  of,  288 
Kokcha  River,  841 
Koko-nor,  269,  800 
Kom,  Mountain,  246,  250 
Koniggratz,  battle,  78 
Konigsberg,  197 
Kong  Mountains,  861,  384 
Konkanese,  818 
Kordofan,  85,  880,  889 
Koriaks,  272 
Koron,  Gulf  of,  240 
Korshut  Bu,  851 
Kos-gol,  265 
Kosseir,  880 
Kotour  VaUey,  849 
Krah,  Isthmus  of,  323 
Krasnovodsk,  288  ' 

Kreli,  Chief,  89 
Kremlin  of  Moscow,  258 
Krishna  River,  311 
Kronstadt,  258,  260 
Kroos,  386 
Kuban  River,  278 
Kublai,  87,  88 
Kueh  Behar,  816 
Kuenun  ranges,  263 
Kuka,  888 
Kulja,  79,  283 
Kulugli,  373 
Kunduz,  842 
Kur  River,  278 
Kurd  Kabul  Pass,  889 
Kurdistan,  264,  344,  847,  848 
Kurds,  273,  845 
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Enrian  Mniiui  Islaacb,  S58 

Kurlle  Islands,  802,  806 

Kar-lcara-UBa,  297 

Kurkleki  Moantains,  887,  888 

KuiTum  Valley,  380,  341 

Kustendye,  245 

Kutois,  279 

Kntchok  Mendere  RiTer,  851 

Kw&nes,  266 

Kwii^a,  303 

Kyrenia,  848 

Laalakd  Island,  188 
Labiador,  98,  422 
Laboan  Island,  88,  882,  834 
La  Calls,  872 
Laccadlve  Islands,  822 
Lftcerda,  Dr.,  73 
Lachan  Biver,  454, 466 
Laoonia,  Onlf  of,  240 
La  Corufia,  230 
La  Combre  Pass,  448 
Locus  AspbAltites,  272 
Ladak,  817 
Lado,  381 
Ladoga,  Lake,  162 
Ladrone  Islands,  462 
Loso  Island,  188 
Lago  dl  Garda,  208 
Lago  Maggiore,  206 
Lagos,  00/887 
LaOuayra,  440 
Labor,  317 
Laing,  Mi^or,  93 
Lake,  General,  82 
Lama,  276 

Lamaison,  257,  275,  800 
Lammennoor  Hills,  170 
Lampong.  832 
Landaa  Fortress,  200 
Landeens,  805 
Landes,  167,  219 
Land's  Bnd,  168 
Langebergen,  396 
Langeland  Island,  188 
Langres,  Flateaa  of,  159,  218 
La^Ji  Lake,  863 
Lanzarote  Island,  407 
Laos,  272,  825,  327 
Lsotian  tribes,  325,  827 
Laoatze,  275 
La  Paz,  446 
La  Plata,  94,  449,  451 
Lapps,  162,  165,  266 
Larissa,  255 

Laristan  Mountains,  344 
Lamaca,  848 
La  Boca,  Cape,  155 
La  Rocbelle,  siege  of,  59 
Las  Cases,  52 
Las  Falmas,  407 
La  SaUe,  65 
Uassa,  800,  801 
Latitude,  parallels  of,  108 
Latium,  21,  237 
Launceston,  460 
Lausanne,  209 
Lazistan,  Russian,  351 
Lebanon  Mountains,  264, 849, 
850 


Le  Creuzot,  222 
Leeambye  River,  364 
Lee  River,  178 
Leeba  River,  864 
Leeds,  178 
Leenwin,  Cape,  458 
Leevard  Islands,  437 
L^bom,  238 
Le  Havre,  222 
Lek  River.  211 
Leicester,  178 
Leichhaidt  River,  458 
Leicbtenstein,  207 
Leipzig,  196 

biiEle  of,  76 
Leith,  179 
Leitha  River,  201 
Lemaire's  E:q)edition,  62 
Lemberg,  204,  206 
Lemnos  Island,  848 
Lena  River,  262,  265,  266,  280 
Leon,  228 

Leontes  River,  850,  852 
Lesgbians,  257,  278,  278 
Lesseps,  Mount  de.  86 
Lesser  Antilles,  485,  486,  487 
Letts,  Russian,  266 
Leuk,  209 

Level  of  the  sea,  125 
Levuka  Island,  468 
Lewis,  Isle  of,  169 
Leyden,  218 
Leyte  Island,  886 
LiAO-bo,  298 
Liao-ho  Valley,  264 
Liao-tong,  285,  298 
Liberia,  91,  886 

trade  and  products  of, 
386 
Libertad,  434 

Libyan  Desert,  361,  375,  877 
Lichtenau,  415 
Lichtenfels,  415 
Liege,  216,  217 
Liffey  River,  178 
Liguria,  236 
Ligurians,  235 
Liim  Fioid,  188 
Lille,  221 
Lima,  445      • 
Llmasol,  848 
Limbuiv,  214,  217 
Limerick,  179 
Limoges,  221 
Limon,  434 
Limpopo  River,  864,  896, 401, 

402 
Lindi,  898 
Linga  Island,  882 
Lion,  Oolf  of,  156,  218 
Lipuri  Islands,  233 
Lipids,  198 
Lisbon.  161,  281 

Rock  of,  225 
Lithuanians,  194,  256 
Little  Belt,  188 
Li,  tribe,  287 
Liu-kiu  Islands,  802,  806 
Liverpool,  161, 178 
Livingstone,  Dr.,  98,  868,  806 


Liviogstome  Mountains,  361 

Livlngrtone  River,  see  Ooogo 

Ltvin^stonia,  885 

Uvoniaus,  256 

Lizard,  168 

Llama,  the,  444 

''Llanos,"  440 

Loa  River,  444 

Loanda,  90,  390,  891 

Loango,  389 

Lo  Bengnela,  King,  404 

Lob  Lake,  269 

Lob  Nor  marsh,  298 

Lobombo  Hills,  895 

River,  401 
Local  time,  106 
Lochy,  Loch,  172 
Lofoten  Isles,  188, 186 
Loire  River,  161.  218 
Loi  tribe.  826,  329 
LoJa,489 

Lomami  River,  868 
Lorn  River,  262 
Lombards,  their  oonquesti,  S9 
Lombardy,  286,  202,  284 
Lomblem  Island,  835 
Lombok,  385 
Lomond,  Loch^72 
London,  161, 177 
Londondeny,  179 
Long  Island,  428 
Longitude.  108 
Longobards.  235 
Loo-choo  Islands,  903,  306 
Lorraine,  77,  201 
Los  Roques  Island,  436 
Loucheux,  Indians,  422 
Louis  and  Clarke's  Expedi. 

tion,  96 
Louisiana,  96 
Louisville,  430 
Lourenzo  Marques,  895 
Louvain,  216 
Lov  Islands,  462 
Lower  Cochin  China,  822,  828 
Lower  Guinea,  SS9 
Lowther  Hilla,  170 
Loyalty  Islands,  462 
Lualaba  River,  93.  368,  894 
Lnapula  River,  863 
Lubeck,  198 
Lucayas,  485 
Lucerne,  Lake,  208,  209 
Lucknow,  316 
LufUi  River,  364,  398 
Lugano,  209 

Lugnaquilla  Mountain,  171 
LukotJa,  387 
Lunar  day,  185 
Luneburg  Heath,  plains,  157 
Luneville,  Peace  m,  74 
Lupata  Gorge,  864 
Luristan,  347 
Lnsitsnia,  84 
Luther,  Martin,  47, 197 
Luurs,  845 
Luvwa  River,  368 
Luxemburg,  214,  217 
Luz,338 
Luzon  Island,  336 
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Ijydenlniig;  402 
Lys  River,  215 
Lyons,  221 

Maab  River,  211 
MmwloiB,  213 
KacMMUr,  386 
Macedonia,  249 
Macedonia,  22 

FhiUp  11.  of,  22 

Alexander  of,  22 
Mackenaie,  the  traveller,  78 
Mackenzie  River,  410,  420 
Madagascar,  405 

Irench    settlement    In, 
64 
Madeira  Islands,  42,  91,  331, 

282  407 
MadeWa  River,  442,  446 
Madras,  818 
Madrid,  228,  280 
Madnra,  818 
Mael  Strom,  183 
Magadoxa,  893 
MagaUiIens,  50,  51 
Magalies  Mountains,  401 
Msgdala,  87,  884 
Magdalen  Islands,  419 
Magdalena  River,  438 
Magdeboig,  107 
Magellan,  50,  51,  602 
Magellan  Straits,  448 
Magenta,  battle  of,  286 
Mageroe  Island,  188 
Maggiore,  Lake,  162,  233 
Mags,  823 

Magyars,  31, 165,  208,  204 
Mahanadi  River,  310 
Mahe,  320 
Mahebonrg,  406 
Mahrattas,  313 

Mahrischen  Hdhe,  or  Mora- 
vian heights,  159 
Maimana,  342 
Maimatchin,  297 
Mains,  198 
Minorca  Island,  226 
Makalla,  858 

Makapans  Mountains,  401 
Makatee  Kafirs,  402 
Makololo  Kafirs,  404 
Makrsn,  838,  347 
Makrloi  Desert,  888 
Malacca,  87,  50,  83,  822,  829, 

830 
Malacca,  Strait  of,  332 
Malaga,  229,  280 
Malsgarazi  River,  865 
Malagesses,  405 
Malar  Lake,  187 
Malay  race,  148,  272,  278,  899 
Malayan  States,  326 
Maldlve  Islands,  322 
Males,  Cape,  240 
Malin  Head,  169 
Malta,  182,  289 
Maltese  Islands,  289 
Malvern  Hills,  170 
Mslwa  Plateau,  809 
Mamede,  Sierra  de,  226 


Mameluke  Dynasty,  88 
Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  86 
Mammoth,  2627280 
Mamorft  River,  446 
Manaar,  Gulf  of,  320 
Managua,  484 
Mansgua  Lake,  434 
Manchester,  178 
Manchuria.  79,  272,  292 
Manchus,  37,  57,  272,  292 
Mandalay,326 
Mandingoes,  886, 888 
Man,  distribution  of,  143 
Man,  Isle  of,  169 
Mangalor,  818 
Manhattan  Island,  428 
Manias,  Lake,  852 
Manica,  895 
Manilla,  887 
Manipur,  319 
Manitoba,  98,  416,  421 
Manitsh  River,  278 
Mannheim,  201 
Mansarawar  Lakes,  267 
Mantua,  238 
Manyuema,  394 
Manzanas,  452 
Maories,  461 

Maps  and  mapping,  8, 109 
Maputa  River,  895 
Maracsjn  Heights,  450 
Maracaybo,  Lake  of,  440 
Maraflon  River,  444 
MaranhAo,  443 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  67 
March  River,  202 
Marco  Polo,  87,  291 
Marcus  Antonius,  25 
Marea,  881 
Maree,  Loch,  172 
Maremma,  164,  233 
Marengo,  battle  of,  74 
Marianne  Islands,  462 
Marico,  402 

Marie-Oalante  Island,  486 
Mariner's  compass,  8 
Maritza  River,  247,  253 
Maritza,  VaUey  of,  246 
Mame-Rhine  Canal,  219 
Marocco,  49,  91,  368,  370 
Maroni  River,  441 
Marowyne  River,  441 
Marquesas  Islands,  462 
Marrah  Mountains,  361,  384 
Marseilles,  21,  222 
Marshall  Islands,  462 
Mar's  HiU.  243 
Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  60 
Martaban,  323 
MarUban.Gulfof,  823 
Martel,  Charles,  80 
Msrtinique  Island,  436 
Marv,  339,  844 
Maryland  (Africa),  91 
Mary,  Queen,  48 
Mascarenhas  Isles,  54,  406 
Msscat,  359 
Mash-had,  346,  846 
Mashona  Range,  404 
Mask,  Lough,  178 


Ma8silla,21 
Massina,888 
Massowah,  381,  384 
Matabele  Kafirs,  404 
Matanxas,  436 
Matapan,  Cape,  166,  240 
Matoppo  Range,  404 
Matiah,  859 
Matsumaye,  306 
Matterhom  Mountain,  207 
Maule  River,  447 
Maulmain,  323 
Manna  Loa,  voL,  468 
Mauritania  (Marocco),  25 
Mauritius  Island,  54,  406 
Mavro  Nero  Torrent,  240 
Mavro  Potamo  River,  240 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  96 
Mayenee,  198 
Mayotte  Island, 
Maypu  River,  447 
Mazagan,  871 
Mazandaran,  847 
Masatian,  433 
Mecca,  28,  850,  855 
Mecklenburg  Grand  Duchy, 

198 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  198 
Medina,  350,355 
Mediterranean  Sea,  156 
M^alo  Kastron,  255 
Mehdia,  378 
Mehemet  All,  85,  379 
Meissen,  198 
Me-Khong   River.  266,    800, 

322,  325,  828,  329 
Melacoree  River,  385 
Melanesia,  462 
Melbourne,  99,  457 
Meleguetta  pepper,  42,  386 
Melinde,  393 
Melilla,  230 
MelvUle  Island,  453 
Memel,  197 

Memphis,  ruins  of,  880 
Menado.  835 
Menai  Strait,  169 
Menam,  322 
Menam  River.  266,  825 
Mendere  Bu,  351 
Mendif,  Mount,  361,  384 
Mendoza,  449 
Mensa,  381 
Meqninez,  871 
Mercator's  prelection.  111 
Meivui,  823 
Meridian,  2 

Meridian  of  longitude,  108 
Meridian,  prime,  109 
Merj-ibn-Amir  plain,  860 
Merka,893 
Merom,  Lake,  852 
Merovinsian  dvnasty,  29 
Merrick  Mountain,  170 
Mersey  River,  161, 172 
Mersina,  856 
Merv ;  see  Marv,  344 
Meshed  AU  city,  853 
Messina,  288 
Strait  of,  234 
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Hesopotoinia,  26S,  347,  848 

(8.  America),  ^^ 
Mesarado,  Cape,  386 
Mestixos,  434,  439 
Heto  River.  440 
MeU.  78,  201 
Metemnieh,  384 
Mease  River,  161, 211. 815, 218 
H exico,  52.  94,  96,  409,  431 
Mexico  (city),  62,  432 
Miako  or  Kioto.  304 
Miaatn  tribe,  287 
Mia  Wady,  376 
Michigan.  Lake,  410 
Microneaia,  462 
Middelbarg,  402 
Middle  Ages,  the,  S3 

religion  in,  33 
Mikado  of  Japan,  the,  275,  80 
Mikindani  Bay,  393 
Milan,  238 
Millet  or  Darra,  878 
Miluin  Mountain,  361 
Mllwaukie,  480 
Min  River,  286 
Minchinmadtva  (vol.),  452 
Mincio  River,  233 
Mindanao  Island,  336 
Mindoro  Island,  336 
Mlhg  dynasty,  39,  292 
MiDgrelians,  257.  273,  278 
Minho  River,  226 
Minorca  Island,  225 
Minou  Islets,  406 
Miquelon  -  Langlade    Island, 

423 
Mint  River,  489 
Misol  Island,  336 
Mississippi  River,  410,  425 
Missouii  River,  425 
Mistral  wind,  219 
Mitchell  River,  457  ! 
Mithridates.  25 
Mitylene  Island,  348 
Mizen  Head.  169 
Moab  plateau,  264 
Mountains,  350 
Moans,  824 
Mobile  River,  425 
Modder  River,  401 
Mcelar  Lake,  162, 184 
M5en  Island,  188 
Moeris,  Lake,  878 
Moero,  Lake,  363 
Moesia,  ancient,  252 
Mogador,  371 
Mogdesho,  393 
Mc»ul  dynasty.  46 
Mohammed,  28,  278) 
Mohammedan  Asia,  337 

Empire,  28,  29,  93 
Mohammedanism,  273 
Mohawks,  418 
Moi  tribe,  826,  329 
Moisture,  distribution  of,  139 
Mokta-el-Hadid  mines,  372 
Moldavia,  86,  243 
Molise.  237 
Moluccas,  336 
Mombasa,  393 


Mona  Isle,  169 
Monastir,  373 
Monchique,  Sierra  de,  225 
Mongol  dynasty,  46 
Mongolia,  37,  295,  297 
Mongolians,  37,  88,  147,  165 

272,  287 
Monotheism,  150 
Montpellier,  221 
Monrovia,  91,  886 
Mons,  216 
"  Monsoon"  wind,  188,  310, 

311 
Mont  Blanc,  158,  218 
Mont  Cenis,  238 
Mont  Dore,  218 
Monte  Ck>rvo,  233 
Montenegrins,  248 
Montenegro,  85, 159,  245,  250 
Monte  Rosa,  207 
Monte  Rotondo,  160 
Monte  Video,  451 
Montserrat  Island,  436 
Montezuma,  52 
Moorfoot  HilU,  170 
Moonnen,  321 
Moors,  29,  34,  48,  870,  872, 

873,  376 
Moplays,  822 
Morava  River,  249,  250 
Moravians,  203 
Moravian  Heights,  202 
Mordvlnes,  256 
Morea,  239.  240 
Morena,  Sierra  de,  ^25 
Moreton  Bay,  99 
Moriscoes,  61 
Morlachs,  251 
Morocco  (Mauritania),  25 
Morrison  Mountain,  264,  285 
Moscovy,  258 
Moscow,  258 
Mossamedes,  90, 890,  891 
Mossuril,  394 
Mofltaganum,  372 
Mostar,  252 
Motsgua  River,  438 
Moume  Mountains,  171 
Moxos,  Indians,  446 
Mozambique,  88,  394 
Mukden,  293 

Mulahacem  Mountain,  225 
Mulattoes,  485,  446 
Mull,  Isle  of,  169 
Multan,  817 
Muluya  River,  370 
Munich,  199 

Muniong  Mountains,  454 
Mttnster,  Treaty  of,  59 
Murad^hai,  349,  350 
Marat,  75 

Murchison  Falls,  862,  364 
Murcla,  229.  230 
Murgh-ab.  339.  342 
Murong  River,  334 
Murray  River,  454,  456 
Murrumbidgee  River,  454,  456 
Murshedabad,  316 
Murzuk,  374 
Musart  Pass,  299 


Muscat,  86 

Mushinga  Mountains,  361 

Musk,  301 

Matshobo,  325 

Mweelrea  Mountains,  171 

Myrrh,  358,  891 

Mysor,  816,  817 


NACsnoAi^  Dr.,  389 

Nadir  Shah,  60 

Nsgasaki,  804 

Nagpur,  316,  317 

Nagunie  River.  363 

Nshr^-Ahsy  VaU«y,  849,  850 

Nahx^-Kasuniyeb,  350 

Namaqua  Hottentots,  404 

Namaqnaland,  404 

Namcho,  Lake,  300 

Namur,  216,  217 

Nancy,  231 

Nan-hai,285 

Nanking,  291 

Nan-ling  Mountains.  263,  385 

Nan-shan  River  300 

Nantes,  Bdict  of,  48,  60 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  82 

Naples.  237,  238,  230 

Napo  River,  430 

Narbada  River,  810 

Nari,  Province  of,  301 

River,  339 
Narin  River,  882 
Nanes,  28 
Nasik,  318 
Nassau,  437 
Nasser,  380 

Natal,  88,  400 

Natuna  Islands.  332 

Nauplia,  Qulf  of,  240 

Navarre,  84^  229 

Navigator^s  Islands,  462 

Nawa,306 

Neagh,  Lough,  173 

Neckar  River,  20O 

Neembncu  Marsh.  450 

Nefood  Desert,  356 

Negoi  Mountain,  202 

Negritos,  149,  273,  336 

Negxo  funUy.  148,  345,  858, 
367,  374.  379,  455 

Negroland,  93 

Negroponte  Island,  240 

Negros  Island,  336 

N^d,  The,  350,  855,  856,  357, 
358 

Nelson,  Lord.  68.  74 

Nelson  River,  410,  420 

Nepal,  319 

Nephln  Mountains,  171 

Ness,  Loch.  172 

Ness  River,  172 

Nestorian  Christians,  345 

Netherlands,  The,  48,  59,  211 

Netherlands    Trading   Com- 
pany, 333 

Neucbatel  Lake,  162,  208.  209 

Neva  River,  162 

Nevada,  Sierra,  225 

Nevis  Island,  486 
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New  Amsterdam,  441 
Newaik,  429 
New  Britain  Islands,  462 
New  Bmnswick,  VI,  41tf,  418 
New  Caledonia,  462,  463 
Newcastle,  178 
Newcastle  (Australia),  456 
New  England   Bange  (Aus- 

traliaX  466 
Newfoundland,  97,  416,  422 
New  Oranada,  04,  437 
New  Guinea,  71,  462.  463 
New  Hebrides  Islanos,  462 
New  Holland,  71 
New  Mexico,  97 
New  Munster,  461 
New  Orieans,  430 
New  South  Wales,  61,  09,  458 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  112,  113 
New  Ulster,  461 
New  York,  428 
New  Zealand,  74,  99,  460 
New  Zealand  Company,  99 
Nezwah,  859 
Ngami,  Lake,  364 
Niagara  Falls,  417 
Nicaragua,  05,  433,  484 
Nicaragua,  Lake,  410,  434 
Nice,  222 
Nicopolls,  252 
Nicosia,  348 

Niebnhr,  the  explorer,  e^ 
Niemen,  162 

Nieuweveld  Mountains,  397 
Niger  River,  78,  00,  361,  863, 

884,387 
NUni-Novgorod,  260 
imcolaief,  26P 
Nikshich,  251 
Nile  River,  73,  93,  361.  362, 

378,882 
Nile  Delta,  862,  378 

inundations  of,  878 
Nile,  battle  of  the,  68 
Nilgiri  Hills,  309 
Ntmes,  221 
Ning-po,  289 
Nipon  Bassi  Bridge,  303 
Nipon  Island,  302 
Niris  Lake,  845 
Niu-chwang,  289, 293 
Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  69 
Nogals,  256,  278,  343 
No,  Lake,  362 
No-man's-land,  400 
Nordenskidld,  naturalist,  281 
Nord  Eyn,  183 
Nore  River,  173 
Norfolk  Island,  78,  456 
Norlmberga,  109 
Normans,  the,  31 
Norse  colonies,  88 
North  Brabant,  214 
North  Cape,  155, 183 
North  Channel,  168 
North-East  Passage,  54,  56, 

70,265 
"Northern  Lights,**  162 
North  German  Confederation, 

78 


North  Island  (New  Zealand), 
461 

Northmen,  the,  31,  185 

North  Pole  exploration,  101 

North  Sea,  155, 167 

North  Star,  7 

North- West  Company  of  Mon- 
treal 72 

North-West  Passage,  54,  70, 
74,423 

North-West  Territory,  98, 
416,  420 

Norway,  35, 182 

Norwich,  178 

Nossi  B6  Island,  406 

Nossi  Burra,  406 

Nottingham,  178 

Nourae  River,  364 

Nova,  Juan  de,  49 

Nova  Scotia,  97,  416,  419 

Novgorod,  32 

Nubia,  877,  378,  380 

Nubian  deserts,  879 

Nucha,  279 

Nuehrs,  879,  380 

Nueva  Guatemala,  434 

Nueva  Salvador,  434 

Nu  Gariep  River,  364,  397, 
401  402 

NumldU  (Algeria),  25 

Numidians,  367 

NUmberg,  199 

Nutmeg  tree,  336 

Nyam-Nyams,  379 

Nyangwe,  894 

Njrassa,  lake,  93,  364 

Nyl  Strom  river,  402 

Gaxabu,  462 

Oases  of  the  Sahara,  375 

Oberland,  208 

Obi  river,  265,  280 

"  Occidental  Land,"  261 

Ocean  currents,  136 

Oceanic  negroes,  455 

Ochil  Hills,  170 

Ochrida.  Lake,  207 

Odenwald  Mountains,  158 

Oder  River,  162, 104,  203 

Odessa,  258,  260 

Ogaden.  891 

Oglio  River,  233 

Ogow6  River,  90,  361,  863, 
389 

Oguzian  Turks,  37 

Ohio  River,  425 

Ohtere  and  Wolfstan's  voy- 
ages, 32 

Oich  Loch,  172 

Okanda  River,  868 

Oland,  182 

Old  Calabar  River,  387 

Oldenburg  Fens,  plains,  157 

Oldenburg  Grand  Duchy,  198 

Olifants  River,  397,  402 

Oluths,  296 

Olympus  Mount,  246,  247, 
848 

Oman,  86,  355,  857,  358,  359 

Ombai  Island,  835 


Omoa,  434 

Onega  Lake,  162 

Oneyzah,  359 

Onitsha,  887 

Ontario  Lake,  410,  416,  418 

Ookiep  mines,  398 

Ophir  Mount,  330 

Ophir  Mount  (Sumatra),  882 

Opium,  Chinese,  287 

Oporto,  161,  128 

Gran,  92,  372 

Orange  River,  864,  896,  897, 

401   403 
Orange  Free  State,  88, 89, 896, 

400 
Orchilla  Island,  486 
Ordos,296 
Oregon,  98 
Oregon  River.  425 
Orembavola  River,  863 
Orembawango  River,  363 
Orenburg,  260 
Orkney  Isles,  169 
Orleans,  221 

Organ  Mountains,  409,  442 
"  Oriental  land,"  261 
Orinoco  River,  410,  440 
Orissa  coast,  307 
Orissa  Mehals,  316 
Oristano  Bay,  234 
Orizaba  Mountain,  431 
Oroefa,  160 

Orontes  River,  849,  852 
Orotava,  407 
Ortler  Spitze,  202 
Oruba  Island,  436 
Crura,  446 
Osaka,  804,  805 
Osman  Pasha,  79 
Osmanli  Turks,  89, 165,  247 
Osmer  River,  252 
Ossa,  Mountain,  246,  247 
Ossetes,  273,  278 
Ostiaks,  272 
Ostrich,  866 

farming,  398 
Ostrogoths,  the,  26,  28 
Otago,  462 

Otho,  King  of  Germany,  81 
Othrys  Mountains,  240 
Ottoman  Empire,  87 

rise  or  progress  of,  46,  57 
Ottowa  River,  417 
Oudh,  83,  316 
Ourthe  River,  215 
Ouro  Preto,  443 
Ouse,  Yorkshire  river,  172 
Outeniqua  Mountains,  896 
Ova  Herero,  404 
Ovampos,  405 
Overyssel,  214 
Ovis  Ammon,  209 
Oxus  River,  70,  268,  282,  330, 

340 
Oyapok  River,  441 

Padano,  832 
Padua,  235 
Pagan,  325 
Pahang,  330 
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Filar  River,  311 
PaUwan  laland,  8S4,  83« 
Ffelembang,  332 
Falencia,  §30 
Falettlne,  847,  848 
Fftlk  Strait,  8«> 
Faliiia,230 

Palm  oO,  886,  887 
Falmerston,  4&9 
Faltl  Lake,  300 
Fains  TriUmis,  800 
Pamir  8t«ppe,  263,  880,  840 
FiNnpa  Aiulagaa  Lake,  446 
"  Pampas,"  411,  448,  440 
Famploui  Pass,  328 
Fuiama,  Isthmua  of,  406,  400, 

483,  438 
Puiar  River,  811 
Paiiay  Island,  836 
Panoore  Islands,  830 
Pangani,  803 
Pan^b,  88,  267,  317 

Doabs,  306 
PU^im,  320 
Paivinad  River,  267 
Panom-peng,  329 
Pantar  Island,  836 
Papal  States,  236 
Papho,  848 
Papua,  462,  468 
Papnas,  149,  278 
Para,  448 

Paraguay,  73,  94,  442,  450 
Fuamatta,  456 
PaFamaribo,  441 
FaranA  River,  410,442, 448, 460 
Paianahyba  River,  442 
Paris,  34,  76,  78,  221,  222 

Treaty  of,  68,  243, 244 
Park,  Mango,  73 
Parma,  236 
Parnassus  Mount,  240 
Pamon  Mountains,  240 
Faro  Island,  242 
Parsees,  274,  845 
Pasco,  445 
Patagones,  51 
Patagonia,  51 
Patagonia  and  Tiena  del 

Fuego,  451 
Patagonian  Indiana,  452 
Patani,  326,  327 
Pathans,  380 
Patmos  Island,  348 
Patras,  239,  242 
Pavia,  batUe  of,  47 
Faysandu,  461 
Peace  River,  420 
Pe-chi-li  Oulf,  285 
Pechora  River,  162 
Pedrotallagalla,Mountain,  821 
Peel  Island,  307 
Fogu,  66,  328 
Pel-bo  forta,  280 
Pd-bo,  80,  286 
'  Peipus  Lake,  162 
Peking,  87,  80,  286,  200 
Pelew  Islands,  462 
Pe-ling  Mountains,  968,  285 


Pelion  Mount,  246 

Peloponnesus,  239 

Penanff,  330 

PenduTom  experiments,  118 

Peninsular  war,  76 

Peninsulas,  125 

Pennine  Cbain,  170 

Pentapolis,  374 

Pentland  Flith,  168 

Pentland  Bills^70 

Peoples  of  the  world,  146 

Pepin  le  Rref,  SO 

Pepper  Coast,  01 

FenL254 

Ferak,  330 

Peraamus,  25 

Perihelion,  position  of;  117 

Perim  Island,  73,  358 

Perm,  ironworks  of,  259 

Pennians,  256 

Pemambuco,  448 

Perouse,  La,  74 

Peraepolis,  22,  347 

Persia,  21,  28,  34,  57,  84,  264, 

272,344 
Persians,  358 
Perth  (Australia),  459 
Peru,  58,  94.  406,  444 
Perugia,  235 
Peruvians,  ancient,  58 
Peshawar,  314,  317,  340 
Pesth,  204 

Peter  the  Great,  58,  65 
Peter  the  Hermit,  36 
Petrosavodsk,  250 
Peutingerian  table,  26 
Pfafers,  209 
Pharpar  River,  852 
Philadelphia,  428 
PhUippeviUe.  372 
Philippine  Islands,  830.  336 
PhilippopoliB,  province  of,253 

town,  258 
FhUlip  II.  of  Macedonia,  22 

of  Spain,  48 
I'hoenicians,  20,  227,  235 
Phoenix  Islands,  462 
Physical  Oeography,  101 
Pic  de  Nethou,  159,  218 
Pichincha,  Mountain,  439 
Picts  and  Scots,  27,  35 
Piedmont,  236 
Fietermaritzbnrg,  400 
Filcomayo  River,  446,  448 
"  Pilgrim  Fathera,"  63 
Fillara  of  Hercules,  21 
Plndus  Mountains,  159,  240, 

246 
Pinson,  Yanez,  50 
Pineus,  242 
Pisa,  235 

Pishin  Valley,  841 
Fitcalm  Island,  71,  456,  462, 

463 
Pixarro,  Francisco,  58 
Planets,  movements  of,  112, 

114, 116 
FUtcBa,batUeof,  22) 
Flatten  See,  208 
Plevna,  79,  252 


*'  Plough,"  5 

Plymouth,  178 

Plynlymmon,  Mount,  170 

Fodgorita,  251 

Foictiers,  battle  of,  41 

Point  de  Galle,  322 

Pola,206 

Poland,  82,  35,  41,  58.  67,  78, 

79,258 
Folanl,  tribes  of,  82 
Folders  of  Holland,  211 
Pole-star,  7,  104 
Poles,  104,  203,  256 
Political    systems    of     the 

world.  146 
Polo,    Kicolo    and    Matteo, 

their  travels,  SO 
Polo,  Marco,  his  travels,  80 
Poltava,  batUe  of,  66 
FoIyneda,462 
Polynesians,  148,  463 
Polytheism,  150 
Pompeii,  233 
Fondich^ry,  64,  320 
Fondomise  Kafirs,  399 
Fongo  River,  385 
Fontovedra  Bay,  225 
Fontianak,  334 
Pontine  Marshes,  164,  283 
Popocatepetl,    Mount,    409, 

432,433 
Population  of  the  world,  146 
Porcelain,  Chinese,  288 
Po  River,  161,  283 
Port  an  Prince,  437 
Port  Darwin,  459 
Fort  Deniaon,  458 
Fort  Elisabeth,  899 
Fort  Jackson,  456 
Port  Louis,  406 
Fort  Phillip,  99,  457 
Fort  Royal.  437 
Port  Said,  379 
Porto  Santo  Islet,  407 
Portsmouth,  179 
Portugal.  34,  42,  40,  57,  61. 


5,  224,  231 
foreign    possessions    of, 
Amcan,    88,    890, 
391,394   . 
Indian,  820, 836 
Fosen,  197 
Potchefstroom,  402 
Poti,  270 

Potomac  River,  424 
Fotoei,  446 

Potosi,  mountain  of,  446 
Poultry,  Asiatic,  271 
Poverty  Bay,  71 
Fovindahs,  840 
FOyang-hu,  Lake,  286 
Prague,  204 

Treaty  of.  78 
"Prairies,"  411,  425 
Fresbuiig,  Peace  of,  76 
**  Frester  John,"  kingdom  of, 

48 
Pretoria,  402 
Frimeira  chain,  894 
Prime  Meridian,  100 
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Prince   Edward   Island,  08, 

416.  410 
Pllinca  of  Wales  Island,  390 
Prince  of  Wales   Peninsula, 

400 
Princes  Island,  00,  861,  880 
Prlshtina,  255 
Priaren,  255 
Prisrendi,  256 
Probolingo,  888 
Projections,  various,  110 
Prome,  8S3 
Provencal,  220 
Providence,  428 
Province  Wellesley,  880 
Prussia.  50,  78, 106 
Pruth  River,  248 
Ptolemy,  26,  102 
Pnebla,  438 
Puerto  Cabello,  440 
Puerto  Principe,  486 
Puerto  Rico,  05,  486 
Polo-Condor  Islands,  820 
Puna,  818 
'*  Punas  "  region  of  Peru,  444 

Bolivia,  445 
Punic  Wars,  24 
Pnnta  Arenas,  484,  452 
Punta  da  Oenha,  800 
Punti  tribe,  287 
Purus  River,  442 
"  Put,"  268 
Pntumayo  River,  430 
Pygmies,  land  of  the,  102 
Pyramus  River,  852 
Pyrensaan  neninsnla,  224-227 
I^rrenees   Mountains,    150, 

225 
Pytheas'  voyages,  28 

"  QuADRiLATEBAL,  The,"  288 
Quarken  Islands,  182 
Quebec.  62.  70,  416)  418 
Quedah,  826,  827 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  71, 

422 
Queensland,  00,  458 
Querimba  Islands,  804 
Quetta,  84,  388.  841 
Quichua,  444,  446, 
Quilimane,  804 
Quito,  430 
Quorra  River,  868 

Rabat-Saler,  871 
Radiation  of  heat,  188 
Rain,  distribution  of,  180 
elfoct  of  mountain  ranges 
on  the,  142 

Iput  tribes,  818 

ipntana,  818 

leigh.  Sir  Walter,  55 
Rangoon,  828 
Rannoch,  Loch,  172 
Rann  of  Kachh,  808 
lUnnum.  184 
Ras  Dashan  peak,  882 
Ras  el  Kerun,  860 
Rasht,  846 


Ravi  River,  267 
Red  River,  421,  425 
Red  River  Settlement,  421 
Ree.  Louffh,  178 
Reformation,  the  great,  47 
Reims,  221 

Reindeer,  162,  250.  271 
Religions  of  the  World,  146, 

150,278 
Religious  belief,   effects  of, 

140 
Reshades,  876 
Reunion  Island,  406 
Reuss,  PrinciptOity,  108 
Revel,  260 

Rheto  Romanic  fair,  200 
Rhenish  palatinate,  200 
Rhine  River,  157,  161,  104, 

200,  206,  211 
Rhodes  IsUnd,  848,  855 
Rhodope  Mountains,  150,  246, 

258 
Rhdn  Mountains,  158 
Rhone  River,  161,  206,  218 
Rhubarb,  Chinese,  201 
"  Riachos,"  448 
Riadh,  858 
Ribe,  808 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  50 
Richelieu  River,  417 
Richmond,  (U.S.),  420 
Riebeck,  J.  A.  van,  64 
Riesen  mountains,  169,  202 
"  Rifr,"  The,  860 
Riga,  260 
Riga  Gulf,  156 
Rigaf,  881 
Rilo  Dash,  246 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  05,  448 
Rio  de  U  PUU,  440 
Rio  Grande,  482,  448 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  425 
Rio  Negro,  442, 451, 452 
Rio  Pongo,  886 
Rio  San  Pedro,  885 
Rio  Yerm^o,  440 
Rlon  River,  278 
Riou  Archipelago,  882 
Ripon  Falls,.  862 
Ristigouche  River,  419 
"  Riverina"  (AustralUX  456 
Riviera,  285 
lyukand  Fob  falls,  183 
Roanoke  River,  424 
Rochester,  (U.S.),  420 
Rockhampton,  458 
Rocky  Mountains,  08, 400, 425 

481 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  226 
Rock  of  Lisbon,  155,  225 
Rodriguex  Island,  406 
lU^geveld  Mountains,  807 
Rohlfs.  the  traveller,  888 
Rolf  or  Normandy.  84 
Romania,  85,   158,  217,  248, 
240 
Cape,  261 
Romanic  group,  165, 203, 200, 
244 
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Roman  Empire,  21, 28, 24,  25 

27 
Romans,  285 
Rome,  286,  287 
Romeni.  244 
Rosario,  440 
Roses,  attar  of.  258 
Roses,  Wars  or,  41 
RosetU,  879 
Rostock,  107 
Rostof,  260 

RoUtion  of  the  earth,  112 
Rotterdam,  161,  218 
Rouen,  221 
Roumelia,  Eastern,  245,  240 

252 
Rovuma  River,  864 
Rowandis  peak  of,  840 
Ruahine  Range,  461 
Ruapehu  Mountain  (vol.),  461 
Rnfla  River,  240 
Rnfb  River,  864 
Rumelia,  280,  240 
Rumill,  240 
Rupel  River,  215 
Rupert's  Land,  08,  416,  420 
Rurick  (the  Scandinavian), 

82 
Russian-General,  82,85,40, 57 

65,  70,  157,  266,  258 
Russian  Armenia,  851 
Russian  Asia^ 

the  Caucasus,  277 

Siberia,  270 

Central  Asia,  282 
Russian  Central  Asia,  58,  65, 

66,  60,  78,  70,  84,  276,  282 
Russian  Laiistan,  851 
Russian  Tnrklstan,  70 
Rnssniaks.  203,  256 
Rustchuk,  262 
Rnstenburg,  402 
Ruthens,  208,  256 


Saadavi,  880 

Saan,  404 

Saarbruck,  battle  of,  78 

Saba  Island,  486 

Saba,  Saint,  dukedom  of,  251 

Sabah,  884,  886 

Sable  Island,  410 

Sabsawar,  346 

Sadowa.  batUe  of,  78 

8afldKoh,880,84O 

Saghalien  Island,  281 

Saguenay  River,  417 

Ranama  (voL),  446 

Sahara,  the,  141,  862, 86702,3 , 
874 

Sahmelads,  266 

Saison,  82,  828 

St.  JBartholomew's  Day,  mas- 
sacre of,  48 

St.  Bartholomew  Island,  486 

St.  Christobal,  407 

St  Christopher  Island,  486 

St  Denis,  406 

St  Elias,  Mount,  400,  240 

St  Etienne,  221,  222 
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St.  EosUtins  Island,  486 
8t  Gall,  209 

St  George's  ChsDnel,  108 
Bt  Gothard  Pass,  209,  238 
St.  Helena  Island,  76.  407 
St.   John's   (Newfoundland), 

419,  422 
Bt  John,  Island  of,  420 
St.  John's  River,  899,  419 
St  Juan  del  Norte.  434 
8t  Lawrence,  Gulf  of,  422 
Bt  Lawrence  River,  410.  417 
Bt  Louis,  West  AfHca,  885 
St  LonU,  Madagascar,  406 
Bt  Louis  (U.S.).  429 
Bt  Lucia  Island,  486 
Ste.  Marie  Island,  406 
St  Martin  Island,  486 
St  Maurice,  209 
St.  Maurice  River,  417 
St  Michael,  282 
St  Nazaire,  222 
St  Paul  de  Loanda,  891 
St  Petersburg,  66,  258,  260 
St  Pierre  Island,  428 
St  Quentin,  221 
St  Thomas  Island,  90,  860, 

889.437 
St  Vincent  Cape,  225 
St  Vincent  Island,  407,  486 
Bakalavas,  405 
Sakaria  River,  851 
Sakhalin  Island,  281 
Baladin,  84,  36. 
Salado  River,  448. 
Salah-ed-din,  84 
Salambria  River,  247 
Salamanca,  battle  cf.  76 
Salangore,  880 
Bailee  rovers.  48 

"Salinas,"  448 
Salisbury  Plain,  170 
Salonica,255 
Salonica,  Gulf  of,  247 

Salta,  449 

Saltholm  Island,  168 
Salto  Grande,  451 

Salt  Range,  308 

Salvador,  96 

Salwatty  Island,  886 

Salwen,  822 

Salwen  River,  267,  800 

Salzbura,  202,  206,  206 

Samar  Island,  886 

Samara,  260 

Samarang,  888 

Samatcand,  79,  269,  888,  842 

Samarinda,  884 

Bambre  River,  216 

"Samiel"  wind,  858 

Samoa  Islands,  462 

Samoiedes,  162, 165,  257,  272 

Bamos  laland,  848 

Samothrace  laland.  848 

Samothraki,  Island  of,  246 

Bams6  Island,  188 

Sanbok  Islands,  806 

Sandalwood  Island,  886 

San  Domingo  Island,  486,  487 


San  Domingo  River,  885 
Sand  Dunes,  189 
Sandwich  Islands,  72.  462,  463 
San  Francisco,  97,  426 
Sang,  province  of,  301 
Sangalak  River,  339 
Sangarius  River,  351 
Sangar  Islands,  386 
Sanitaria,  271 
San  Jos^  (GuatmnalaX  434 

(Costa  Rica),  434 
Ban  Juan,  889 
San  Juan  River,  483 
San  Luis  Mountains,  448 
San  Marino,  239 
San-nan  Islands,  806 
San  Pedro  River.  885 
San-po  River,  SO,  367 
San  Salvador,  390,  438,  434 
Sansandig,  888 
San  Sebastian,  290 
Santa  Crux  Islands,  462 
Santa  Cms  River,  462 
Santander,  280 

Santee  River,  424 

Santiago  Island,  407,  432,  448 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  436 

Santos,  443 

SSo  Francisco  River,  442 

Saone  River,  218 

Sao  Paulo,  443 

Sarabat  Chai,  861 

Sarncens,  the,  or  Moors,  29, 80 

SanikarU,  333 

Saratof,  260 

Sarawak,  832,  884 

Sarawan,  338 

Sardinia,  232,  284,  237 

Sarmatians,  82 

Saros,  Gulf  of.  246 

Sarpenvos  Fall,  184 

Saskatchewan  Rivers,  420 

Sassanian  dynasty,  28 

Satl^  river,  267 

Satpura  Hills,  809 

Satsuporo,  305 

HavanlUa,  488 

Savannah  River,  424 

Save  River,  202,  246 

Savoyards,  236 

Saxe  Cobuig-Ootha,  196 

Saze- Weimar,  Grand  Duchy 
of,  196 

Saxons,  settlement  in  Eng- 
land, 27 

Saxony,  197 

Sayan  Mountains,  268,  380 

Sayool,  294 

Scamander  River,  861 

Scandinavia,  182 

Scandinavia  and    Denmark, 
32.  156,  157,  182 

Scania,  Plain  of,  182 

ScawfeU,  170 

Schaffhausen,  200 

Schamyl,  capture  of,  79 

Scheldt  River,  211,  816 

Schleswig,  77, 188 

Schiedam,  218 


Schneekoppe  Mountain,  202 
SchwartzDuig,  Principality. 

198 
Schwariwald,  156 
Scilly  Isles,  20 
Scindia,  82 
Scotland ;  see  Britisli   Isles, 

169     . 
Scots  and  Picts,  86 
Scutari,  Lake,  247 
Sea  and  land,  distribotkm  of, 

122 
Sea,  bed  of  the,  127 
Sea,  level  of  the,  126 
Seals,  162 
Sea  of  Asof,  156 
"  Sea  of  pitchy  darimeas,**  S8 
Sea,  temperature  of,  138 
Soa  slugs,  305 

"  Sebkhas  **  or  Marshes,  S60 
Sebu  River,  370 
Sedan,  78,  821 
Sego,  388 
Segura  River,  226 
Sehend  Koh,  846 
Seine  River,  161,218 
Seistan,  province,  340,   341 » 
847 

Setstan,  Lake,  869 

Seistan,  swamp,  889 

Selenga  River,  866 

Seleucia,  352 

Selim,  Sultan.  46 

Selish  Indians,  422 

SemipalaUnsk,  282 

Semitic  family.  147,  166,  847, 
272,  278,  867 

Semyen  Mountain,  882 

Sena,  894 

Senaar,  380 

Senegal,  64,  91 

Sene^  Company,  01 

Seneial  River,  863,  384,  885, 
880 

SenegamMa,  885 

*'  Septem  Triones."  5 

Serai-Bosnia,  262 

Seralng,  216 

Serayevo,  258 

Sereth  River 

Seringapatam,  69, 317 

Serra  do  Mar,  448 

Serrano,  60 

SerrSo,  50 

Bert  River,  861 

Servia,  86,  150,  246,  840,  860, 
256 

Servians,  208,  248 

Setubal  Bay,  225 

Sevastopol,  260 

Severn  River,  178 

Severn,  Vale  of,  171 

Seville,  225,  880 

Sevres,  221 

Seychelle  Isles, 

Sfax,  378 

Shah  Jehan,  57 

Shambi.  881 

Shamanism,  867,  876 
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Shamo  DoMit,  295 

8haii  Alin  MouuUins,  264, 292 

Shanghai,  289 

Shannon  River,  173 

Shans,  324,  S25 

bhan-U-ban,  326 

8hari  River,  364,  384 

Sharja,  359 

Hhat  el  Arab,  268,  351 

Hbawl,  838 

Shea  butter,  387 

Sheliah  MounUin,  369 

Sbeliff  River,  371 

Shemakha.  279 

Uherboro  Island,  385 

Shere  Ali,  84,  341 

Sherian  Dagh,  849 

Shetland  Isles,  169 

BhUka,  845 

Shields,  178 

Bhikoku  Islands,  802 

Bhilka  River,  266 

Shilook  Negroes,  379,  380 

Shiinonoseki,  305 

Shingeti  salt  mines,  376 

Shing-king,  293 

Shin.  Loch,  172 

Shipka  Pass,  246 

Shiraz,  345,  346.  847 

Shire  River,  364,  395 

Shiuri,  806 

Shoa.  88,  383 

Shoaihaven  River,  456 

Sho-goon  of  Japan,  the,  804 

Shomer,  357 

ShoU  Kebir,  369 

Shott  Melghir,  369 

"Shume"  wind,  376 

Shnmla,  66,  252 

Sbutargardan  Pass,  339,  341 

Siak,  332 

Siain,  82,  266,  825 

Siamese,  272,  826 

Siberia,  262,  270,  272, 276,  279 

SiberUks,  280 

Siberian  mammotli,  262 

Sicilies,  the  two,  86 

Sicily,  232,  237 

Sidereal  day,  115 

Sidlaw  HiUs,  170 

Sidon,  20 

SiebenbUrgen,  202 

Siena,  285 

"Sierra"  region  of  Peru,  444 

Sierra  Estrella,  159 

Sierra  Ouadarrama,  159 

Sierra  Leone,  20,  73,  91,  385 

Sierra  Horena,  159 

Sierra  Nevada,  159,  409,  425. 

481,  440 
Sigismund  of  Poland,  58 
Sihun  Chai,  352 
Sikhota  Alin,  264 
Sikhs,  83.  84,  313 
Siklang.  286 
Sikkira,  316 
Silesia,  205,  207 
" Simoom"  wind,  356 
Simplon  Pass,  207,  209 


Simpson  River,  421 

Sinai,  Peninsula,  377 

Siud,  Conouest  of,  82 

Singapore  island,  83,  330 

Singhalese,  321 

Sinope,  355 

Sintu  temples,  275 

Sintuism,  275 

Sirians,  256 

Siri-kul.  340 

'•  Sirocco  "  wind,  164,  376 

Sistova,  252 

Sitka,  423 

Siu-san  Island,  806 

Siuli,  306 

Slut,  880 

Siwah,  OasU  of.  877 

Skadar  Lake,  247 

Skager  Rack,  155,  182,  183 

SkiLne,  plain  of,  182 

Skhar  Dagh,  246,  255 

Skipetars,  248 

Bkrellings  or  Eskimos,  41 

Skye,  Isle  of,  169 

Slaves,  freed,  colonies  of,  9 

Slavonia,  207,  245 

Slavonians,  32,  165,  203,  245, 

247,  248,  255,  273 
Slavs,  31,  82,  203 
Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  171 
Sligo  Bay,  173 
Slivno,  253 
Slovaks,  203 
Slovenes,  208 
Smsrma,  355 

Sneenwbei^en  Mountains,  397 
Snowdon,  Mount,  170 
Suowland  or  Iceland,  82 
Snow-line,  163 
Sobat  River,  362 
Society  Islands,  463 
Socotra,  406 
Sofala,  866,  395 
Sofia,  252 
Soghanly  Su,  851 
Sohar,  859 
Sokota,  3S4 
Sokoto,  388 
Solano  wind,  164,  227 
Solar  day,  116 
Solent,  169 

Soireriuo,  battle  of,  236 
Solomon  Islands,  462 
Solstice.  119 
Solway  Firth,  172 
Solyman,  46 

Somali  Country,  88,  381,  391 
Somali  and  Oallas,  391 
Somalis,  358 
Somerset,  458 
Song-ka  River,  266,  327 
Sorata  Mountain.  445 
Soudan,  the,  375,    377,  878, 

384,  885,  388 
Sonmali ;  see  Somali 
Sound,  the,  182,  188 
Soundings,  ocean,  127 
South  Aftica.  396 
South  America,  437 


South  America,  Spanish,  78 

South  AnstnOia.  453 

Southampton,  178 

Southern   Alpa  (New  Zea- 
land), 461 

South  Downs,  170 

South  Foreland.  168 

South  Island  (New  Zealand^ 
461 

South  Pole,  100 

South  Sea  of  China,  285 

SouUi-Westem   Archipelago, 
336 

Sjiain,  41,  42,  49,  65,  61,  67, 
224 
foreign  possessions  of,  67, 
73,  90,  94.  230,  889 

Spanish  Main,  56 

Spanish  Town,  437 

Speke.  Captain,  98 

Spencer  Uulf,  453 

Sperrln  Mountains,  171 

Spey  River,  172 

Speyer,  200 

Spice  Islands,  50,  836 

Spire,  200 

Spitza,  245,  249 

Splligen  Pass,  207 

Spree  River,  197 

Stafford,  178 

Staffordshire  Potteries,  178 

Stanley  Harbour,  452 

Stanley,  Mr.,  90,  98,  363,  865 

Stanovoi  Mountains,  263,  280 

Stars,  movementa  of  the,  114 

Staten  Island,  428 

Steons  Kllnt,  189 

Steppes,  157,  256 

Stereogniphic  projection,  110 

Stettin,  197 

Stewart  Island,  460,  461 

Stikine  River,  421 

Stor-Elv  River,  184 

Strabo,  the  geographer,  26 

Straita  Settlements,  British, 
322,880 

Stratsund,  197 

Strasburg,  201 

Strathmore,  170,  171 

Stravropol,  278,  279 

Strelitz,  198 

Stromboli  (vol.X  233 

Stuart,  M'Douall,  99 

Stuttgart,  200 

Styria,  204,  205,  206 

Styx,  the,  241 

Siiakin,  880,  881 

Sual,  337 

Sucre,  446 

Uuda,  Bay  of,  255 

Sudan,  86,  93 

Sudetic  Mountains,  202 

Suedia,  852 

Suez,  379 

Suoz  Canal,  86,  261,  379 

Suilvein,  169 

Suir  River,  173 

Sukhum,  279 

Sukorlu  River,  351 
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Balaiman  Range,  S04, 808, 889 
SoUuk  Turks,  88 
Sulu  iBlands,  880 
Sumatra,  66,  882 
Sumbft  Island,  885 
Sumbswa  Island,  885 
Sun,  magnitude  of  the,  115 
Sun,  distance  of  earth  from 

the.  115 
Bun,  the  source  of  heat,  117 
Sun,  rising  and  setting,  114 
Bundarbans,  208,  267,  806 
Sunda  Islands,  880 
Bunda  Islands,  Lesser,  885 
Sunderland,  178 
Bungari  River,  206,  292 
Sunlteb,  296 
Superior,  Lake,  410 
Bur,  862 
Surabaya,  888 
Sunt,  818 
Burinara  River,  441 
Bus,  871 
Susa,878 

Susquehanna  River,  04 
SuU^  River,  22 
Suwo  Nada  Channel,  802 
SwabU,  200 
SwahUi,  892,  406 
Swan  River,  459 
Swansea,  178 
Bwatow,  289 
Sweden,  182 
Bwitieriand.  41,  69,  207 
Sydney,  73,  466 
Sylhet,  816 
Syr  Daria,  208,  282 
Byra,242 
Syracuse,  21 
Syria,  86,  347,  848 
Syrians,  364 
Sseklera,  204 

Taasinob  Island,  188 

Table  Mountain,  397 

Tabora,  894 

Tabomiau,  384 

Tabris,  346,  847 

Tadman  glacier,  461 

TSfilet,  oasis  of,  871 

Tsgalas,  886 

Taganrog,  260 

Tagns  Blver,  161,  226,  266 

Tahita  Island,  61,  71,  468 

Tai-hu,  286 

"  Tai-ping-wang"  rebellion,  80 

Tai-wan  Island,  285 

Tajiks.  278 

Taka,881 

Takasse  River,  862,  882 

TakU  Makan  Desert,  266 

Takue,  881 

Talavera,  battle  of,  76 

Talcahuano,  448 

Tal6-8ap  Lake,  829 

Tamar  River,  460 

Tamarieh  Mountains,  860 

Tamatave,  406 

Tamboro  (voL),  386  I 


Tambttkis,  399 
Tamerlane,  40,  288 
Tamilians,  818 
Tamils,  321 
Tanega  Island,  306 
Tanganyika,    Lake,  94,   863, 

366,  894 
Tangier,  371 
Tanffutans.  800 
Taojor,  818 
Tanta,  879 

Taodeni  salt  mines,  876 
TaoulsDi,  276 
TapiJoB  River,  442 
TapU  River,  310 
TaniOis,  282 
Tarbagatai,  297 
Tarbagatai  Ranges,  268 
Tarik,  his  invasion  of  Spain, 

29 
Tarlm  River.  268,  269,  298  ; 
Tarragona,  230 
Tarshish,  21 
Tarso,  Mount,  876 
Tartessus,  21 
Tashlcend,  79,  283 
Tasman.  Abel  Jansen,  64 
Tasmania,  99,  469 
Tasmanian  Islands,  468 
Tatar,  Manchu,  57 
Tatar  Mountains,  264 
TaUric  race,  88,  247,  266,  272, 

868 
Tatar  "Tsing"  Dynasty,  67 
Tatra  Mountain,  202 
Tadjiks,  340,  842,346 
Taunus  Mountains,  168 
Tanpo  Lake,  461 
Taurio  Chersonese,  21 
Taurus  Ranges,  204,  349 
Tavoy,  323 

Taygetos  Mountains,  240 
Tay  Loch,  172 
Tav  River,  172 
TcIieremiMes,  266 
Tcherkesses,  267 
Tea,  Chinese,  286 
Tebus  negroes,  374 
Tees  River,  172 «' 
Tehamah,  the,  362,  863 
Tehran,  346,  347 
Tehuelches,  462 
Tekke,  the,  344 
Telaings,  824 

Telescope,  invention  of,  105 
Telford,  tne  engineer,  184 
Tell  country,  869,  371 
Telugu,  318 

Temperature,  120, 180, 132 
Templan,  Knighta,  86 
Temujin,  87 
Tenasserira,  82,  823 
Tenedos  Island.  348 
TenerilTe  Island,  407 
Teng-chow,  280 
Tengri-nor,  269,  800 
Tenochtitlan,  62 
Ten-rio-gawa  river,  80S 
Tensift  River,  870 


*'Terai,"the,  264,  806 

Terek,  278 

Terek  Pass,  299 

Terek  river,  278 

Temate  Island,  386 

"  Terra  AustFalis  Incognita, 

71 
Terra  Fria,  432 
Tete,  395 
Tetnan,  92 

Teutones  and  Cimbri,  25 
Teutonic  Knights,  86,  60 
Teutonic  SUtes,  167 
Texas,  96 
Texel  Island,  211 
Teyma,  856,  369 
Thames  River,  161, 171 
Thar  desert,  306 
Thaso,  Island  of,  246 
Thasos  Island,  348 
Theiss  River,  202 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro* 

goths,  27 
Theodosia,  21 
Thessaly.  247,  249,  255 
Thlan   Shan  Mountains,  79 

263 
Thtan-shan  pe-lu,  297 
Thirty  Years'  War,  59 
Thompson  River,  421 
Thomson,  Sir  Wyville,  186 
Thrace,  247,  249 
Three  Rivets,  418 
Thule  discovered,  28 
Thun,  lake,  206 
Thiiringerwald  Mountains. 

168 
"  TliuiT,"  268 
Tiber  River,  233i 
Tiberias,  Lake  of,  362 
Tibesti,  361.  376 
Tibet,  66,  268,  266,  209 
Tibetsns,  272 
Tibbu,  376 
Tibbus,  the,  876 
Ticino  River,  206,  233 
Tides,  135 
Tidikelt,  376 
Tien-tsin,  289 
Tierra  Caliente,  482 
Tierra  del  Fueoo,  461 
Tierra  Teroplada,  482 
Tiflis,  279 
Tigre,  383 
Tigris  river,  262, 268, 849,  350 

Timaru,  462 
Timbo,  888 
Timbuktu,  98,  888 
Time,  local,  106 
Timor  Islsnd,  385 
Timor  Laut  Island,  8S6 
Timur^leng,  40 
Tinnevelli,  818 
Tioge  River,  864 
Tipperah  HOls,  316 
Tippoo,  69 
Tiris,  876 
Timova,  262 
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Titicaea,  Lake,  53.  410,  446 
niUDen  River,  270 
Tobago  Island,  436 
Tobolsk,  281 
Tocantins  River,  442 
Tokio,  804 
Toledo,  230 
Toledo  Mountains,  225 
Tolima  Mountain,  438 
Tolosa,  battle  of,  34 
ToUposs,  160 
Toltecs,  52 
Tomsk,  281 
Tone-gawa  River,  803 
Tonga  Island,  462 
Tongariro  Mountain,  461 
Tong-king,  327 
Tonquin,  65 
Topolias  Lake,  240 
Tomea  River,  182 
Toronto,  418 
Torrens  Lake,' 464,  458 
Torres  Vedrss,  battle  of,  76 
Torres  Strait,  453 
Toulon,  222 
Toulouse,  76,  221 
Touralne  plain,  157 
Toumay,  216 
Touts,  221 
Toweym,  359 
Townsville,  458 
Trade  winds,  134 
Trafalgar,  battle  of,  75 
Tndan's  wall,  243 
Tralee  Bay,  173 
Tramontana  wind,  234 
Tranquebar,  318 
Trans-Baikal,  281 
Trans-Caspian  province,  283 
Trans-Caucasia,  258 
Translation  of  the  earth,  112 
Traus-Leithan  Monarchy,  201 
Transvaal,  88,  89 
Transvaal,  The,  401 
Transylvania,  202,  207 
Transylvanian  Alps,  159,  202 
Travankor,  318 
Traveller's  tree,  405 
Travnik,  252 
Trebii^Je,  252 
Trebizond,  846, 355 
Trent  River,  172 
Triangulation,  106 
Trichinopoli,  318 
Trieste,  206.  206 
Trlkhala,  255 
Trincamall,  322 
Tringann,  826,  827 
Trinidad  Island,  409,  487 
Tripoli,  86,  368,  873 
Tristan  de  Cunha,  49 
Trolhatta,  184 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  119 
Tropic  of  Capricorn,  120 
Tn^illo,  484 
Truxillo,  446 

Tsetse  fly,  366,  887,  808,  402 
Tsian-po,  327 
Tsitsihar,  298 


Tuamotu  Islands,  462 
Tuar^,  376 
Tubingen,  200 
Tubuai  Islands,  462 
Tucacas,  440 
Tu  country,  376 
Tucuinan,  449 
Tugela  River,  400 
Tumbelan  Islands,  382 
Tuinets,  296 
Tundras,  157,  162,  255 
Tunganis,  81,  282 
Tung-hai  Sea,  285 
Tungue,  893 
Tunguses,  272,  292 
Tung-ting-hu.  286 
Tunis,  86,  868.  372 
Tui^a  River,  253 
Tupi  Indians,  443 
Turanian  lowland,  262 
Turcoman  desert,  262 
Tui^ai,  282 
Turgurths,  296 
Turin,  235,  237,  238 
Turkestan;  see  Turkistan 
Turkey,  31, 40,  47,  09,  79,  85, 

252  347 
people  of,  38,  37, 165, 247, 
253,  272,  353 
Turkistan,  79,  81,  298,    340, 

341,  342 
Turkoman  territory,  343 
Turkomans.  344,  345 
Tumagain  River,  420 
Turtle  Islands,  439 
Tuscans,  285 
Tuscany,  237 
Tuticorin,  318 
Tux  Ool,  269,  352 
Twelve  Pins,  Mountain,  171 1 
Tycoon  of  Japan,  the,  304 
Tyne  River,  172 
Typhoons,  287,  827 
Tyre,  20,  352 
Tyrol,  202,  207 
Tyrol,  Mountains  of,  238 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  186 
Tzana  Lake,  362,  382 

UcATALi  River,  444 
Udong,  329 
Uemul-Bilad,  842 
Uganda,  94 

Ugrian  Mongolians,  165 
Ujein,  319 
UJUJ,  394 
Ukerewe,  93 
Ukraine,  256,  258 
Uled  Delem  Tribes.  876 
Ulegga,mountalns  of,  361 
Ulleswater,  172 
Ulm,  200 
Ulunda,  93 
Umbria,  237 
Umbrians,  235 
Um-el-Rhea  River,  370 
Untamftina  River.  400 
UmziU  (Chief),  403 
Uncompaghre  Peak,  409 


Union  Islands,  462 

Unitarians,  34 

United    Provinces    of    the 

Netherlands,  establishment 

of,  48 
United  States,  68,  72,  96,  97, 

424 
Unyamuesi,  894 
Unyanyembe,  394 
Unyoro,  381 
Upemavik,  415 
Ural  Mountains,  155, 160, 255 
Uralsk,  282 
Urban,  Pope,  80 
Urga,  296,  297 
Uri  Alps,  208 
Urmia  Lake,  845 
Urua,  98 
Uruguay,  94 
Uruguay  or  Banda  Oiiental, 

94,461 
Uruguay  River,  451 
Urumiab,  Lake,  269,  346 
Usbegs,  81,  283,  342,  343 
Ush  Turfau,  299 
Uskub,  256 
Uspallata  Pass,  448 
Ussuri  River,  292 
Ust  Urt,  Plateau  of,  283 
Usutu  River,  396 
Utah,  Great  Basin  of,  426 
Utrecht  (Africa),  402 
Utrecht,  213,  214 
Utrecht,  peace  of,  67 

Vaal    River,  364,    897,  401, 

402  403 
Valdai  Hills,  160,  256 
Valdivia,  448 
Valencia,  229,  230 
Valencia^  (Venezuela),  440 
Valenciennes,  221 
Valentia,  226,  229,  230 
Valetta,  239 
Valladolid,  226,  230 
"  Valle  "  region  of  Bolivia,  446 
Valparaiso,  448 
Vancouver,  Captain,  70,  421 
Vancouver  Island,  70, 98, 416 

421 
Vandals,  the,  26 
Van  Diemen's  Lead,  64,  99, 

459 
Van  Lake,  269,  349,  362 
Vanua  Island,  468 
Vapour,  139 
Varanger  Fiord,  188 
Varangians,  82 
Vardar  River,  247 
Variation  of  lAe- compass,  8 
Varna,  252 
Vssa,  Oustavus,  47 
Vasco  de  Gama,  398 
Vasco  Nufies,  49 
Vascones  or  Basques,  81 
Vatna  Jdkull,  192 
Veddahs,  321 
Vellar,  318 
Velasquez,  Diego,  52 
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Venetia,  236 
Venetian  la|{Ooni,  S84 
VeoezU,  settlemeiit  of,  86 
VenexueU,  94.  439 
Venice,  36,  238 
Venas,  transit  of,  71 
Vera  Cnu,  62,  438 
Verazzano,  the  voyager,  62 
Verd,  Cape,  860,  886 
Veiiga,  Cape,  386 
Verinejo  Uiver,  448,  449 
Veauviufl  (voL),  169,  238 
Vlaardingen,  218 
Vladivostock,  281 
Viatka,  266 
Vicenxa,  238 
Victoria,  00,  468 
*•  Victoria,"  voyage  of,  61 
Victoria  (Vancouver  lalaiid}, 

422 
Victoria  Falls,  864 
Victoria  Hiila,  464 
Victoria  Nyania»  93,  862,  881, 

392,804 
Victoria  regia,  412 
Vienna,  68,  204,  206 
Vienna,  peace  of,  76 
Vignoblee,  Plains,  167 
Vigo  Bay,  226 
Villa  Rica,  461 
Vindhya  UounUins,  264^  809 
Virgin  Island,  486 
Virginia,  66,  68 
Visigoths,  the,  26 
Vistula  Uiver.  162,  194,  208 
ViU  Islands,  100.  462,  468 
Vittoria.  battle  of,  76 
Viiagapatam,  318 
Vogelsberg,  168 
Volcanic  heights  of  Asia,  264 
Volga  River,  160,  266 
Volscians,  21 
Volta  River,  887 
Voltiaks,  266 
Vorarlberg,  207 
Vdring  Foes  Falls,  188 
Vosges  Mountains,  160,  218, 
219 

Waal  River,  211 
Wadai,  874,  888,  889 
Wadi  Draa,  870,  371 
Wadi  Haifa,  879,  380 
"Wadis"  African,  362 
Wady  el  Arabah,  860 
Wagram,  battle  of,  76 
Wahabis,  86,  86,  273 
Wahabi  ELingdom,  86 
WaUaunne  Island,  836 
Waikato  River,  461 
Wairau  River,  461 
Waitaki  River,  461 
Wakhan,  841 
Wakhis,  842 
Wakkerstroom,  402 
Wa-Kwavi,  392 
Walachia,  86,  248 
Waldeck,  198 
Waldenses,  285 


Wales,  88.     Bee  British  Isles, 

176 
WalOsh  Bay,  404 
Wallace,  86 
Wallachians,  204 
Wallis,  Captain,  71 
WaUoons,  196,  216 
Wanganui  River,  461 
Wa-Masai,  392 
Wanii  River,  364 
Warragong  Mountains,  464 
Warr^go  River,  468 
Waraaw.  67,  76,  268 
Wanheikh  Islet,  898 
Wash,  the,  170 
Washington  City,  96,  428     . 

George,  72 

Mount,  409 
Water,  density  of,  186 

interchange  of  between 
the  Pole  and  the  Equa- 
tor, 136 
Waterberg  Mountains,  401 
Waterbttiv,  402 
Waterfoni  Harbour,  178 
Waterloo,  battle  of,  76 
WasiriB,  840 
Wear  River,  178 
Wellesley,  province,  830 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  60,  76, 

76,82 

town,  468 
Wellingtonia  gigcuUM,  496 
Wenda,  194 
Wener  Lake,  184 
Weser  River,  104 
West  Indies,  43,  436 
Westminster  Abbey  built,  36 
Westphalia,  Kingdom  of,  76 

treaty  of,  69 
Wetter  Lake,  162,  184 
Wexford  Bay,  173 
Whemside  Hill,  170 
White  Bea.  166 
White  Sea  Archipelago,  848 
White  River,  862 
Whitney  Mount,  409 
Whydah,  387 

Wicklow  Mountains,  171,  173 
Widin,  262 
Wieliczka  mines,  906 
Wien  River,  206 
Wiesbaden.  197 
Wight,  Isle  of,  160 
Wild  sheep,  209 
William  Mount,  464 
William  "  ^ho  Conqueror."  86 

Prince  of  Orange,  66,  60 
Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  64 
Wilua,  268 

Windermere  Udce,  172 
Windhoek,  404 
Winds,  movements  of  trade, 

188 
Windward  Islands,  487 
Winnipeg  Lake,  410,  420,  421 
Wianiar,  107 
Wito  fishers,  883 
Wolfe,  General,  68,  70 


Wol&tan  and  Ohtere's  Voy- 
ages, 82 
Woolaston  Lake,  430 
Worcester,  300 

batUe  of,  60 
World,  population  of,  146 
Worms,  Diet  of,  47 
WQrtemberg,  2U0 
Wynberg,  800 

Xavieb,  Francis,  64 

Xenopbon,  22 

Xeres  de  la  Fronte^^  battle 

of,  20 
Xenes'  canal,  246 
Xingu  River,  .422 

Tablonoi   Mountains,  963, 

280 
Yakoba,  388 
Yakoob  Beg,  Amix  of  Kash- 


•S^c" 


Yak  Ox,  271 
YakuUk,  270,  281 
Yanan,  820 
Yangi-hissar.  300 
Yang-tse-kiang  River,  266, 

286 
Yanina,256 
Yantra  River,  262 
Yao  tribe,  287 
Yarra-Yarra  River,  467 
Yarkand,  300 
Yarkand-Daria,  206 
Yedo,  802,  804 
Yellala  FaUs,  863 
Yellow  Sea,  286 
Yemen,  28,  86,  847,  848,  363, 

866 
Yenisei  River.  266,  966,  280 
Yeniseisk,  281 
Yerba  matA.  460 
Yeshil  Irmak  River,  361 
Yeaukai  BahAdur,  87 
Yesd,  346 

Yeso  Island,  802,  306 
YloUo,  337 
Ymes  Field,  160 
Y(xlo-gawa  Biver,  303 
Yokohama,  804 
Yoma  Mountains,  328 
York  Capers 
Yorkshire  Wolds,  170 
York,  Plain  of,  170 
Yowaru,  388 
Yasel  River,  211 
Yukahires,  272 
Yukon  River,  410,  438 
"  Yungas  "  region  of  Bolivia, 

446 
Yunnan,  81,  387,  325 
Yun-nan  Mountains,  266 
Yu,  province  of,  301 
Yusutois,  340 

Zab,    Greater    and    Leaser, 

riven,  361 
Zagros  Mountains,  851 
Zahnh  or  desert,  874 
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Zaidam  plain,  300 
Zaire  Biver,  SOS,  389 
Zaiaan  Lake,  265 
Zama,  battle  of,  24 
Zambesi  River,  93,  361,  364, 

395 
Zamboanga,  337 
Zauibos,  444,  446 
Zante  laland,  240,  242 
Zanzibar  Island,  392 

sultanate  of,  87,  392 
Zanfshan  Kiver,  79,  282,  843 
Zangosa,  290 


Zealand  Island,  18^ 

Zeeland,  214 

Zeila,  381 

Zenith,  105 

Zerroatt,  209 

Zinguichor,  385 

Zipangu  (Japan)  discovered, 

39 
Zollverein,  196 
Zones,  frigid,  121 

temperate,  121 
Zorosster.  274,  342 
Zoatpansberg,  402 


Zog  Lake,  208 

Zuider  Zee,  211 

Zukkertoppen,  415 

Zulu  Kafirs,  89,  395,  396,  402, 

403 
Zolnland,  408 
Zungares,  297 
ZiiDgaria,  79,  265,  282,  297 
Zurich,  208 

Lake.  209 
Zyomik,  252 
Zwaitebeigen,  800 
Zwickaa,  198 
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